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TO COUNTRY LIJOURIANS. 

Ji!. Churton bogs to inform tlie country trade, that he is ready 
to enter into arrangements to supply, at reduced prices, any number 
of New Publications (Novels, Biography, Travels, &c.) from his 
Library, three months after publication. 

Terms will be sent {by post only) on application. 



CATALOGUE. 

f 


NOTICl^. 


The Works in the following Catalogue stated ns Sounds Half- Hounds 
or in Huardsy are jierfecily Newy and in eeerg respect as good as when 
sold at the full jn ices. 

When no binding is stated^ the Books are to he considered as lAhravy 

Buplicatcs^ 


ABBOTSFORD and Newsteud Alibcy, by Irving 
Abel Allniit, by Morior, 3 vols. 

Abrantes (IMenioirs of the Duchess of), (i vols. (wants 
vol. (>) . . . . . 

Adams’s Summary of Geograpliy and History, 8vo, 


Oflcr ’(1 for 

.V. d. 

4 
9 


0 

0 


Select passages from tlic Bible, l8iiio. boards 0 


Private Tlioughts, iSmo. boards 
Address on the Nature and Design of the Lord's 
' Supper, hoards 


lb 

1 

1 


9 

4 


0 1 


P^lbIi^]lcd at 
£ S. d, 

0 9 6 

1 11 6 

4 0 

15 0 

4 0 

6 

6 


Adventures of a Younger Stgi, 3 vols. 

0 

7 


11 

of Captain Bonneville, by W. Irving, 


• 



3 vols. . . . . . 

0 

]4 


11 

- — — - of a Young Biileman 

0 

O 


0 

of a King’s Page, 3 vols. 


4 


1 1 

- ’ ■ ill the IVloon and other Worlds . 


(i 


12 

— of Bilbury Thurhind, 3 vols. 


9 


11 

Africa, by Josiah Condor, 8 vols. cloth 


10 


16 

Afrique (1/), oil liistoire, tkc. des Africains, 2 tom. 




calf 


3 

u 

10 

Ages of Female Beauty, 7 beautiful />/«/e,v„4to. 


12 

1 

.) 

Agnes de Mansfeldt, by Grattan, 3 vols. 

Alexander s Transatlantic Sketches, 2 vols. 8vo. 


9 

1 

11 


8 

1 

8 

Alhambra, by Washington Irving, 2 vols. 


6 

1 

4 

Allason's Antiquities of Pola, 14 platesy folio, half 
hound 

1 

1 



Alla Giornata, 3 vols. • • . . 

U 

6 


10 

Allan Breck, by Glcig, 3 vols. 

0 

6 


11 

Alley 8 Vindiciae Christiana;, 8vo. boards 

0 

3 

0 

12 


0 

6 

0 

0 
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Offered for Piiblislicd at 

s. d» £ d. 

Allison’s Essays on Taste, 2 vols. half-cloth .010^6 1 1 0 

Amelia; with Illustrations, by George Cruikshank, 

2 vols- boards .. . .* • .0800 12 0 

Amerantlie de Castille, par Madame D’Abrantes, 

2 tom, . • ,0300 10 0 

America and the Americans, by a Citizen rf the * 

World 0 2 6 0 12 0 

America, by Josiah Conder, 2 vols. cloth . .0 7 0 0 11 0 

Americans, by an American in London . .016,050 

American in England, by the author of A Year in 

Spain,’* 3 vols. - . . .0 6 0 1 1 0 

Angler in Wales, by Medwin, 2 vols. . .0 8 6 1 8 0 

Angler's Souvenir, by P. Fisher • . . 0 6 0 0 16 0 

Anglo- Jndia ; Social, Moral, and Political, 3 vols. 8vo. 0*15 0 111 6 

Anne Grey, by the author of Granby,” 3 vols. .0 7 6 1 11 6 

Annual Obituary for ] 829 . . . 0 2 6 0 14 0 

Annual Register (New), 1819, 1820 . .0 6 0 220 

An tar, a Bedouin Uomaiice, 4 vols. . .0 7 6 1 16 0 

Antipathy, 3 vols. . . . .0601116 

Antrobus on Education, 8vo. cloth • . .0 2 0 0 5 0 

Arabia, by Josiah Conder, cloth . • .0 3 6 0 5 6 

Arabian Nights* Entertainments^ 4 vols., foolscap^ 

cloth . . . . . 0 12 0 1 12 0 

Archer’s Tour in Upper India, 3 vols. . .0 5 0 1 4 0 

Aretliusa, by Captain Chamier, 3 vols. . . 0 14 0 1116 

Arfwedson's United States and Canada, 2 vols. .0 6 0 1 8 0 

Armstrong’s Gajlic-English and English-Gselic Dic- 
tionary; to which is prefixed, a new Gaelic 
Grammar, 4to., An^c/o/A . . , 1 5 0 5 15 6 

Astoria, by Washington Irving, 3 vols. . ,0 9 6 1 11 6 

Atlas, by Sydney Hall, imperial folio, half russia .5 5 0 0 9 0 

Index to, cloth • . . . 0 15 0 1 1 0 

— Universel de Gcographie, precede d'un Traite 

Elemcntaire, 27 cartes . . .0 6 0 1 1 0 

Attila, by G. P. R, James, 3 vols. . . .0140 1116 

Aunt Dorothy’s Talcs, 2 vols , ,0 9 0 1 1 0 

Autobiography of Arthur Courtenay . .0 1 6 0 6 0 

Autumn near the Rhine . . . -0 2 0 0 14 0 

Autumn in Greece, by Bulwer . , . 0 2 6 0 10 •O 

BABYLON the Great, 2 vols. , . . 0 4 0 0 18 

Bacon's New Abridgment of the Law, with large • 


Additions, including the latest Statutes and 
Authorities, by Sir H. Gwillim and C. E. Dodd, 

Esq., 8 vols. royal 8vo., half cloth . .55 0 

Barker's Class Book, boards . . .01 5 

Back's Narrative of the Arctic Land Expedition . 0 10 11 

Ban-d’s (Sir David), Life, 2 vols. . . .0 10 10 

Bar Sinister, 2 vols. . , . .04 1 

Barney Mahoney, by Croftoii Croker . .03 8 

Barri, Memoires de Madame du, 4 tom. . .08 0 
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O Acred for PiibliBhed at 
£ s. d. £ 9. d. 

’BAnniNOTON’fc Memoirs op Ireland and the 

Union, 2 vols. imperial 4to., AO portraits^ cloth 111 5 5 0 

■ (Sir J.) Personal Sketches, Vol. 3.0 5 0 14 9 

Barrow s Visit to Iceland . . . , 0 ;> 0 12 0 

— Tour in Ireland . • - • .0 6 0 14 0 

Baronet (The), 0 2 0 6 0 

Bates on the Four Last Things, half cloth . .0 4 0 7 0 

Baxter’s Saints’ Rest, boards . . ,01 030 

-Agricultural Gleaner, 12mo., 0 4 0 12 0 

Call to the Unconverted, boards . .0 4 0 10 G 

Beckford’s Thoughts on Hunting, small 4to., half cloth 0 3 0 9 0 

Alcoba 9 a and Batallia . ^ . .0 4 0 10 6 

Beaumont's History of Spain • .0 2 0 12-0 

Beauties of Don J«an, Aoa/'rftf . • . .0 3 0 5 6 

Beechy’s Expedition to tlie Northern Coast of Africa, 

4to. . • . . . . 0 15 3 3 0 

BeetiToven's Complete Works, 5 vols./o/Zo, hds. 7 0 15 15 0 

Belzoni's Discoveries in Lgypt and Nubia, 4to. .0 15 2 2 0 

Bell's Principles op Sukoeuy, as they relate to 
Wounds, &c. ; also, the Duties of the Military 
and Hospital Surgeons, new edition, 4 voLs., with 
50 engraving Sy half cloth . . . 1 15 3 3 6 

Ben Brace, by Captain (^haniier, 3 vols. . . 0 !) 1116 

Bennett's Pishes of Ceylon, 4to., 30 plates^ coloured 1 15 (> 6 O’ 

— ■ ■ ■ ■■ Wanderings in New South Wales, 2 vols. 0 9 8 0 

Berkeley Castle, 3 vols. . . .06 1116 

Bigland's Letters on English History, 12mo. 0 3 0 6 0 

on French — 0 3 0 6 0 

Bivouac, by W. R, Maxwell, 3 vols. , . 0 14 1116 

Blair’s Sermons, 4 vols. 8vo. hoards . . 0 14 2 2 0 


1 vol. 3 VO. hoards 

0 

7 


0 

12 

0 

Boid's Descri])tion of the Azores 

Bolingbrokc’s Life, by Cook, 2 vols. 

0 

2 


0 

12 

0 

0 

12 


J 

8 

0 

Bouchette’s British North America, 2 vols. 4to. 

1 

1 . 


o 


0 

Boteler’s \ oyage to Africa and Arabia, 2 vols. 

0 

10 


r 

10 

0 

Bourchiers Shipwreck and Juunicy 

0 

2 


0 

5 

0 

Bourieiine’s Memoirs of Napoleon, vols. 1, 2, and 4, 







each ..... 

0 

3 


0 

14 

0 

Bmdford's, Bishop, Select Works, half cloth 

0 

3 


0 

4 

-0 

llrandc's Manual of Chemistry, 2 vols. 8vo. cloth 

1 

I 


1 

10 

0 

Bravo, by Cooper, 3 vols. 

a 

7 


1 

11 

(v 

Bftizil and Buenos Ayres, by Josiah Conder, 2 vols. 







cloth ..... 

0 

7 

0 

0 

11 

0 

Britton’s Cathedral Antiquities of England 

• 






Salisbury, 31 plates^ 4to. boards 


11 

6 

3 

3 

0 

Norwich, 24 plates^ folio boards 


18 

0 

6 

6 

0 

Winchester, 30 plates ^ imperial ^ 4to. 







boards 


5 

0 

5 

5 

0 

York, 35 plates, 4to. boards 


18 

0 

3 

12 

0 

Wells, 22 plates, imperial, 4to., boards . 

2 

12 

6 

4 

4 

0 

r Exeter, 22 plates, 4to. boards 

1 

10 

0 

2 

10 

0 
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Offercil for 
£ s. d. 


Britton's Peterborough, 16 platejf, 4to. hoards 0 «0 

Gloucester, 22 plates^ 4to. hoards 10 0 

Bristol, 12 platesy 4to. hoards . 15 0 

— Hereford, \2 plates y 4to. hoards 0 0 

Worcester, 16 plates y AiQ.boardsy 0 0 

Broken Font, 2 vols. ... 60 

Bryan's Dictionary of Paintkrs and En- 
gravers, 2 vols. 4to. cloth . . 5 0 

Brydges’ (Sir H. J.) Mission to Persia, 2 vols. 7 0 

Brydges’ (Sir E.) Autobiography, 2 vols. 7 0 

— Imaginative Biography, 2 vols. 5 0 

Buckingham's Travels in Mcsopotainiu, 4to. 15 0 

in Assyria, 4to. . • 0 15 0 

Buckland's (leology, 2 vols. half ^alj] gilt . . 1 JO 0 

Bulfon, do la Jeuncssc, 4 torn. . . .060 

Buiiyan's Pilgrim's Progress, with Life, 8vo. half cloth 0 4 6 

Bunies’ Travels into Bokhara, 8 vols. half nissia .0 18 0 

Burns', K, Works and Reli(|ues, 5 vols. 12nio. hoards 0 10 0 


Burrows’ Summary of the Christian Faith and Prac- 
tice, 3 vols. 12mo. half cloth . . .086 

Burton’s Coruf.spondence and Diary, 4 vols. 

half cloth . . , . I 10 0 

Butler’s Analogy of Religion, Natural and Revealed, 

half cloth . . . .026 

Works, '[•Imo. half cloth . . .046 

Butternorth’s Concordance of thi, Scri])tures, 8vo. 

half cloth , , . . .050 

Bulwer s (H.) France, 2 vols. . , .080 

Byron's (Lord) Letters and Journals, by Moore, 

2 vols. 4to. . . . . .15 0 

vol. 1, 4to. . . 0 12 0 

CAiSARIvS Commcntiirii, ex edit. F. Oudendorp, cum 
iiolis in iisum Delphini, 8vo. (Valpy) half cloth 0 

— ; Oberlini, 8vo. half cloth . . 0 

Caillie’.s Travels in Tirnbuctoo, 2 vols. . - 0 

C.’alcott's Essay towards the History of Painting . 0 
Campbell’s (Sir James) ftlemoirs, 2 vols. , . 0 

(Thomas) Life of Mrs. Siddons, 2vols.8vo. 0 
Captives in India, by Mrs, Hofland, 3 vols. . Cb 

Carne’s Letters from Switzerland and Italy . 0 


Cajiteu’s Ancient Scuh'tube and Painting in 
England, Notes by Sir S. R. ]\Icyrick, Daiv- 
Son, Turner, and John Britton, Esqs., 2 vols. in 
1 folio, 120 plates, many highly illuminated, 
half' hound, morocco . . . .880 

— Ahciiitectuhe of England, 
edited by John Britton, £sq., 2 vols. in J, folio, 

plates , half bounds morocco . .5 6 0 


Pulilifiliod at 
i0 s» d* 

1 18 0 

2 10 0 

1 10 0 

1 18 0 

1 18 0 

1 1 0 

5 5 0 

18 0 
1 8 0 

1 1 0 

3 3 0 

8 13 6 

2 2 0 

0 10 0 

0 12 0 

1 -10 0 

1 H 0 

0 G 0 

1 1 0 

2 8 0 

0 4 0 

0 9 0 

0 12 0 

1 1 0 

4 4 0 

2 2 0 


0 10 6 

0 l(i 0 

1 10 0 

0 9 0 

1 4 0 

] 1 0 
1 8 0 
1 11 a 

0 15 0 


15 15 0 


12 12 0 
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Offered for Published at 
.C A'* dm Jb «5» dm 

Collae of Mchficld, 2 vols. . . 0 a 0 0 16 0 

Caspar Hauser . . - • 0 1 0 0 3 0 

Catherine dc Mcdicis . • 0 200106 

Catron’s History of the Mogul Empire . ^ .010 0 12 0 

Cellini (Benvenuto, a Florentine Artist) Life and 
• Adventures of, written by himself, 2 vols. 18mo. 

half cloth . . . • • 0 4 6 0 12 0 

Charles’' the First, by D’Israeli, vols. 1, 2, 4 and 5, 

each . . . . 0 4 0 0 10 6 

Chelsea Pensioners, by Glcig, 3 vols. . .0 8 0 1 11 6 


Hospital and its Traditions, by Gloig, 3 vols 

.0 

14 

6 

1 

11 

6 

(Marke’s (Rev. Daniel) Life and Remains, 2 vols. 
Clapperton’s Second Expedition to Africa, 4to. 

0 

6 

0 

1 

8 

0 

0 

15 

0 

2 

2 

0 

Classical Library (Valpy's), vols. 8, 86, 88 

0 

2 

0 

0 

8 

6 

'Club Book, 3 vols. .... 

0 

5 

0 

1 

4 

a 

(]ode Civil dcs Fran 5 ais, Nouvelle edition, sewed 

0 

1 

0 

u 

2 

6 

fie Commerce, sewed 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

6 

dTnstriictioii Crimiiicllc ct Code IViial 

0 

u 

6 

0 

J 

0 

— de Procedure Civile 

0 

1 

0 

u 

o 

md 

0 

— les liiiit, relic .... 

0 

2 

0 

0 

4 

0 

les seize, 1 885 .... 

u 

2 

0 

0 

4 

0 

Coleridge’s Letters and ( 'onvorsations, 2 vols. 

0 

10 

0 

0 

18 

0 

Sj)<'ciiiU‘ns of liis Table Talk, 2 vols 

0 

(> 

9 

0 

15 

i) 

" -■ Aids to Reflection 

0 

2 

6 

i 0 

10 

6 

Chdombia, by Josiah Condor, cloth . 

0 

» 

(5 

0 

5 

6 

Comic Annual, 1384 . . . . 

0 

5 

0 

0 

12 

0 

Offering, 1885 . . ' . 

0 

5 

6 

0 

12 

0 

Concealment, 8 vols. .... 

0 

14 

0 

1 

11 

6 


(’onsolatioii in Travel, by Sir II. Davy . , 0 8 0 0 (> 0 

Consultations (Les) dii Doeteur Noir; Stello.. par le 

Vicomte Alfred dc Viniiy, 2 tom. . .0 4 0 0 10 0 

Coke’s Life, by C. W. Joliiison, Emj., 2 vols. . 0 18 0 18 0 

Commodore and his Daiigliter, 3 vols. . .090170 

Conti, the Discarded, 3 vols. . . . 0 7 0 1 11 0 

Continental Adventures, 8 vols. . . . 0 (i 0 1 11 6 

Contrast, by Lord Xormanby, 3 vols. . .040 J 1 1 6 

C'onquest of Florida, by Theodore Irving, 2 vols. .0 4 0 J 1 0 

Conversations on Intellectual l^hilosopliy, 2 vols. .0 4 0 0 IG 0 

CfwkV Sketches in Spain, 2 vols. . . . 0 6 (> 1 4 0 

i’oopers (J. Feiiimorc) b^xcursions in Italy, 2 a^oIs- 0 9 0 1 1 0 

Residence in France, 2 v*)ls. 0 8 0 1 1 0 

Residence in England, 8 vols. 015 0 111 (J 

Country Curate’s Aiitobiograpliy, 2 a»^o1s. . . 0 6 0 0 18 0 

Court and Camp of Don Carlos . .026 0 10 6 

Court of Sigismund Augusta, 3 vols. . .0 0 0 1 11 6 

Coquette, and other Tales, by the lion. Mrs. Norton, 

2 vols. . . . . .0 6 0 1 1 0 

Cox’s (Ross) Adventures on the Columbia River, 

2 Arols. ! . . . .0 6 0 1 4 0 

Cox’s Memoirs of the Administration of Pelham, 

2 vols. 4to, boards . • . .1 11 6 5 5 0 
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Offered for 'ublisliej at 
£ s. d, £ .V. d. 

Cowley s Essays, 1 2mo, half-cloth . 0 4 0 0 7 0 

Crabbe s Life, by his Son . 0 2 0 0 5 0 

Crawford's Journal of an Embassy to Siam and 

Cochin China, 4to . . . . 0 15 0 3 0 0 

Creation, a Poem, by W. Ball . . . 0 4 0 0 10 6 

Crichton, by W. H. Ainsworth, 3 vols. . .0120 1116 

Crockford House, a Rhapsody • • ,01007 0 

Curiosities of Alcdical Experience, by Dr. Milliiigen, 

2 vols. . . . . . 0 10 0 1 4 0 

Cyrus* Travels, by Chevalier Ramsay - . 0 1 6 t) 7 

D ACRE, a Novel, by the Countess of^Morley, 3 vols. 0 8 0 1 11 6 

Davy’s (Sir H.) Memoirs, by his Son, 2 vols. .0 10 0 1 8 0 

■ by Paris, 4to • . . . 0 15 0 2 2 0 

Davenels, 2 vols. . . . . .0 4 6 1 1 0 

Daughter, a Play, by Sheridan Knowlc.s . .0 2 6 0 5 6 

Dc Foix, a Novel, by Mrs. Bray, 3 vols. . .046 

De la Macy, 2 vols. . . . ,040 

De Lolnie on the English Constitution . .0 2 0 0 10 6 

Demosthenis Philippicae, Grajce, variorum notis, 8vo, 

half cloth . . . . .0 3 0 0 9 0 

Denham's Poems, ^c. (1671) . . . 0 2 0 

Demonstration of the Being and Attri- 
butes of God , . , . ,020 

De Roos’s Travels in the United States and Canada 0 16 0 12 0 

Desultory Man, by James, 3 vols. . .0 8 0 1 11 6 

Devoted (The), by Lady C. Bury, 3 vols. . ,0 8 0 1 11 6 

D’Haussez’s Great Britain, 2 vols. . .0 5 0 1 1 0 

Diary Illustrative of tlie Times of George IV. 2 vols. 0 12 0 18 0 

Diary of a Desennuyee, 2 vols. . , ,0 6 0 1 1 0 

Dibdin’s Introduction to the Classics, 2 vols. 8vo, 

hoards . . , . , .110 

Dictionnaire Pran 5 ais, par De Lanneau, reliu .0 4 0 0 7 0 

; — - Pecque, relie . . 0 3 0 0 6 0 

Jennet, relie . . 0* 6 0 0 8 0 

rranjois-Alleniand, Allcmand- Francois, 

par Zoy, relic , . .0 6 0 0 12 0 

Fran9ois et Italien, par Catiiieau, relic 0 6 0 0 9 0 

Latin-Frangois, par L'Ecuy, relie .0 4 0 0 6 /) 

Dilettanti Sculj»turk. Specimens of Ancient 
Sculpture, Egyptian, Etruscan, Greek and Ro- 
man, with Descriptions, by Payne and Knight, • 

75 plates, folio, hoards . . . 6 16 6 18 10 0 

Divines of the Church of England — Sherlock .0 4 0 0 7 6 

Divorced (Tlie), by Lady Charlotte Bury, 3 vols. .0 9 0 1 11 6 

Doblado’s Letters from Spain J . 0 1 6 0 14 0 

^Doddridge’s Correspondence, 5 vols. half cloth 0 0 3 15 0 

■ Rise and Progress of Religion . 1 9 0 S 0 

1 Diary, vols. 1, 2, 3 . .0 15 0 2 5 0 

Doddington's Diary , , 0 1 6 0 10 6 

Dolby's Cook s Dictionary, 8vo, cloth . 0 7 0 0 12 6 
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Offered for PiiMislicd at 
£ s, d. £ s, d. 

Dominie’s Legacy, 8 vols. . . .0 4 6 1 4 0 

Don Carlos (Career of), by Baron de Los Valles .0 2 6 0 14 0 
Don Quixote, by Smollett, and Ulustratcd by Geo. 

Cruikshank, 8 vols. boards . . 0 12 0 0 18 0 

Don Juan Van Halon's Imprisonment in the Inqui- 
• sition, 2 vols. . . . .0 4 0 1 80 

Doveton ; or, the Man of Many Impulses, 3 vols. . 0 10 0 111 6 

Drury’s Exotic Entomology, enlarged by West- 
wood, 8 vols. 4to, 150 plateSy finely coloured, 
ha^' morocco . • , 6 16 6 15 15 0 

Duchess dc la Vallierc (Novel) . . . 0 2 6 0 10 G 

a l^lay, by* the author of 

Eclhain . . . .026 

Dugdalk’s Mo»asticon, new edition,«by Cayley, 

Ellis, and Baiidinel, 250 plates^ and mmerous 

wood^ciits, 8 vols. folio, hoards . . iO 0 0 141 15 0 

— History of St. PaiiTs, 69 plates^ folio, 

in 6 parts . . . .414615 15 0 

Duke of RIonmouth, by the author of The Colle- 
gians,’’ 3 vols. . . . 0 9 0 1 11 6 

EARLE’S Residence in New Zealand . . 0 4 0 0 18 0 

Eben Erskiiie, by Galt, 3 vols. . . .0 6 0 I 11 6 

Eccelino di lloniaiio, by Viscount Dillon . .010 0 15 0 

Edgar Huntley . * .0 2 0 0 6 0 

Edgeworth's AV^irks, Vols. 1 and 4, each . . 0 2 () 0 5 0 

Eiglitcen Hundred and Fifteen, 3 vols. . .0 8 0 1 4 0 

Elegant Extracts, 6 vols. 1 81110 , morocco elegu)it . 3 10 0 4 15 0 

Elliott's Poems, Vol. 8 . . " .0 2 0 0 4 6 

1 Letters from tlie North of Europe . ,0 2 6 0 15 0 

Ellis’ (Hon. Geo. Agar) Letters to Jolin Ellis, 

8 vols. half cloth . . . 0 12 0 1 8 0 

Elopement, a Novel, 8 vols. . , . 0 12 (i 1 1 1 6 

English in Italy, 3 vols. . . .0^61100 

English Scenes and English Civilization, 6 vols. . 0 5 0 1 1 6 

English in India, 3 vols, . . .0 5 0 1 4 0 

J2ngland and the English, by Bulwer, 2 vols. . 0 8 (5 110 

Enthusiast, altered from the German of Spindler .0 2 0 0 6 0 

Ernest Maltravers, hy Ed. Bulwer, Es(j., 8 vols. . 0 15 6 1 11 6 

Essays on Church Polity, Vol. 2 , .0 2 0 0 5 0 

Ethel Churchill, by Miss Landoii, 8 vols. . 0 14 0 1 11 6 

Eugene Aram, by^Bulwcr, 3 vols. , .0 8 0 I 11 6 

Eureka, by the author of Mephistopheles in Eng- 
land,” 3 vols. . . , .01201116 

Euripidis Opera Omnia, 9 vols. 8vo, cloth . 8 8 0 9 9 0 

Evelina, 2 vols. . . . . . 0 3 0 0 12 0 

Evening Entertainments . . . .0 2 0 0 5 0 

Exiles of Palestine, 8 vols. . . . .0 5 6 1 11 6 

Exinouth’s Life, by- E. Osier . . . 0 6 0 | 0 14 0 


FACTS and Fictioir 


0 7 
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Offered for 
£ s. d. 

0 2 6 

2 

6 

4 

8 

4 

8 

.5 

3 

0 2 

• 

2 10 
1 5 

I 5 
1 1 
0 5 


Family Library, vols. 4, G, 7, 10, 21, 22, 27, 28, 29, 
at per vol. . . . • 

Fairy Loj^eiids and Traditions of the South of Ire- 
land, parts .... 

Fast of St. Magdalen, by jMiss Porter, 0 vols. 

Fiilkiier’s Visit to Paris, . ... 

■ to Germany, 2 vols. 

— Tour through France, cS:c.,&c. 

Facciolati’s ('omplete Latin T^exicon, edited by J . Bai- 
ley, iVI.A., 2 vols. royal 4to. doth 

Fellow Commoner, S vols. 

Felonry, (The), of New South Wales*' 

Fitzroy, a Kovel, 2 vols. .... 

Flax:man’s IIomku, 2 vols. oblmig folio, 7.5 plates^ 
hoards, . . . . • 

- ■ Esehyhis, 3(5 jdntePn folio, hoards 

• IlesioJ, 37 pi at PS, folio, boards 

■ ■ ■■ Acts of Merc v, folio, half inororco 

Flor<*nce i\raeiirthy, by Lady IMorgan, 4 vols. 

FonWanniic's England, under Seven Administrations, 

3 vols. . . . . ^ ^ 

I'orbes’ Jaeo])itc Memoirs of the ivebellion in 1745 0 G 
Forget-jMe-Not, 1833 . . . .04 

Forsaken, (Tlie), 2 vols. . . .07 

Fortune Hunting, 3 vols. . . . 0 (5 

Frederick the Great of Prussia, by Lord Dover, 2 

vols. . . . . . 0 10 

Franklamrs 'IVavels to Constantino|)le, 2 vols. . (5 

• Visit to the Court of llussia, vve., 2 vols. 0 8 

Franklin's Second Expedition to the Polar Sea, 4to. 0 15 
Franklin's Present State of St. Domingo . .02 

Frank Orl), 3 vols. . . . .03 

leaser's Magazine, vol. I. . . . 0 G 

(jr.\ I ETFES and Gravities, 3 vols. . .04 

Galt’s Literary Life and Miscellanies, 3 vols. .0 7 

Ganibkr's Dream, 3 vols. . . . 0 (5 

Gardens and Menagerie of the Zoological Societ}', 2 

xoU.doth, , . . . ’ . 0 IG 

(toll's (Sir William ; PoMCKri, 117 phtlps, 2 vols. 

8x0, doth . . . . .27 

■ Topograjdiy of Horne, 2 vols. 8vo. and mnp^ • 
doth " ' . . . . ,14 

Journey in tin* Morea • . . .04 

Gentleman Jack, by the Author of Cavendish, 3 vols. 0 12 
Gervase Skinner, by T. Hook . . 0 3 

(ierrnan Tourist, Alorocco . . . 0 5 

Ghost JInntcr and Jiis Family, by Danim 0 2 

GjI Bias, translated by Smollett, 4 vols. hoards 0 10 
Gurney, by T. Hook, 3 vols. . 0 JO 

Gillies Piedmont . . . 0 4 
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0 
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0 

0 
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0 
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0 15 0 

0 6 0 
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Glances at Bife, by Cornelius Webb . , 0 3 0 0 10 6 

Godwin’s Thoughts on Man, . . . 0 4 0 0 14 0 

George Godfrey, 3 vols. • • . . .0401110 

Godoy, (Prince of the Peace), Memoirs of, 2 vols. .0 8 0 1 10 0 

Golden Legends, 3 vols. . • . .0 4 0 1 11 6 

• Gorton’s Nkw and Complete Topoouapiiical 
Dictionary of (ircat Britain and Ireland, 3 
large vols. 8vo., and 4to. volume of Maps, by 
Sydney Hall, /m//’ r/o/A . . . 2 12 0 3 12 0 

Governess, (The), or Politics in Private Life .0 2 0 0 8 0 

Granville's Spas of Germany, 2 vols. . . 0 18 0 112 0 

Great Metropolis, by the Author ot*‘^ The Lords and 

Commons,’' 2 vols. . . . .0 7 0 1 1 0 


Gregory’s Essayai Historical and Moral • 

. 

0 

3 

0 

0 

12 

0 

Gruiid’s (Francis), Americans, 2 vols. 

. 

0 

7 

0 

1 

4 

0 

Guicciardini Istoria d’ltalia, 10 vols. 8vo. half 

cloth 

1 

0 

0 

3 

11 

0 

Gustvive, by Ch. Paul de Kock, 4 tom. 

, 

0 

() 

i) 

0 

15 

0 

Hajji Baba of Ispahan, 3 vols. 

. 

0 

7 

(5 

1 

1 

0 

Hakewell's Picturesque Tour in Jamaica, 21 vui 

'uured 






0 

plates, cloth .... 

. 

0 

10 

0 

2 

12 

Hakewell's and Freeman’s I^icturesquk 

Touji 







IN I taly, 3(5 plates, and 27 views in outline, 







royal 4to., vloth 

, 

o 

10 

0 

7 

7 

0 

Hall’s (Bishop) Contemplations on Ilistorica 

IVis- 







sages of th(i Old and New Testament, nevi 

edit.. 







5 vols. 12mo. hds. 


0 

15 


1 

5 

0 

Haley's Poems, 0 vols. l2ino. 

Hall’s Letters from tlic West 


0 

t) 

0 

1 

1(> 

0 


0 

3 

0 

0 

12 

0 

Hamilton’s Interior of Colombia, 2 vols. 


0 

ft 

0 

1 

1 

0 

Letters on Education, 2 voU. 


0 

4 

{) 

0 

12 

0 

Haiiiianrs Pulpit Assistant, 8vo., cloth 


1) 

11 

(5 

0 

15 

0 

Hardy’s Travels in Mexico 


0 

4 

0 

0 

IG 

0 

Harwood's Dictionary of Sports, 150 eni»'i(ivin 

gs on 







v)ood, cloth 





0 

7 

0 


Ilazlitt’s Life of Napoleon Buonaparte, 4 vols. Sv’^o., 

halfchlh . . . , .1110 3 5 0 

Literary Bemains, 2 vols. . . 0 14 0 18 0 

Hawks of Hawk-IIollow, by G. D. Bird, 3 vols. . 0 (> 0 1110 

Heatirs Book of Beauty, 1837 . . 0 10 0 1 1 0 

Pictiires(|iie Annual, morocco , 1834 . 0 10 0 1 1 0 

, 1830 . 0 10 6 1 1 0 

Hector Ficramosim, from the Italian . .0 2 0 0 0 0 

Hederici Lexicon, 4to. irf.v. . . .0150150 

Heidenmauer, by Cooper, 3 v«)ls. . • . .0 0 0 1 11 0 

Heir Presumptive, by Lady Stepney, 3 vols. .0 7 0 1 11 0 

Heir of Mordaiiiit, 3 vols. ’. . . 0 7 0 1 H 0 

Hemans’ Memorials, by Chorley, 2 vols. . 0 7 1 ^ 

Heniiebon, or the Countess of ftloiitford, 3 vols. . 0 7 6 111 6 

Henry's Commentary on the Bible, new edit., by the 

Kcv. 15. Bloomfield, 4to. cloth lettered .111 6 2 15 0 

llcnningson’s Campaign with Zumalacarregui, 2 vols. 0 0 0 1 1 0 
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Henrietta I'cmple, l)y D’lsriieli, 3 vols. .0 10 111 6 

Herodotus, 3 vols. 18mo., morocco - . 0 15 12 6 

Hinton's IIistoiiy of the Unite*! States, 

50 plates i 2 vols. 4to., cloth • . .1150660 

History of Lincoln, with 41 ens^ravings, 2 vols. 

4to., cloth . . . . . 1 10 3 3 0 

Histoirettes, 3 vols. . . - .04 1116 

Hoffman's, C. F., Winter in the Far West, 2 vols. .05 110 

Hofrg’s Visit to Damascus, 2 vols. . . .04 1, 1 0 

Holman’s Voyagti Round the World, 2 vols. .0 10 18 0 

Holt's Memoirs, by Crofton Croker, 2 vols. . 0 14 18 0 

Home, or the Iron Rule, by'^Sarah Stickney, 3 vols. 0 7 1116 

Homer’s llijis, Greek and Latin (Clarke), 2 vols. 8vo., 

hds. . . . • . . . 0 12 0 18 0 

Odyssey , . 0 12 0 18 0 

Hone’s Every-Day Book, Table Book, and 
Year Book, 4 vols. 8vo., with 730 engravings 

on wood^ cloth lettered . . .116 2 16 0 

Horne on the Psalms, 8vo., id.s’. . . .0 6 0 12 0 

Howison’s European Colonies, 2 vols. . .06 180 

Hoyland's Epitome of the History of the World, 

2 vols., half-cloth . . . ,0 0 0 1 2 0 

Hughes’ Travels in Greece .and Albania, 2 vols., 

cloth , . . . . .07 6 140 

Humphrey Clinker, with Illustrations by George 

Cruikshank , cloth . . . .0 4 0 6 0 

Hunter’s Captivity among the Indians . .0 2 0 12 0 

Huskisson's Speeches, with a Biographical 

Memoir, 3 vols. 8vo. . . .11 2 2 0 

Hussar, by Glcig, 2 vols. . . .00 110 

Illustrations of JTodern Sculpture, proofs on 

India paper, very fine impressions, occo 16 2 12 6 

Illustrations of Human Life, by Ward, 3 vols. .0 12 111 

Inklings of Advwiture, by N. 1\ Willis, 3 vols. .08 111 

Inglis' Irtland in 1834, 2 vols. . . .06 11 

Invasion, by the Author of the Collegians,” 4 vols. 0 4 2 2 

Iron Mask, by G. A. Ellis . . .01 0106 

Isaac’s '1 ravels in the Interior of Africa, 2 vols. .05 110 

Italy, by Beckford, 2 vols. . . . .08 140 

Jacqueniont's Journey to India, 2 vols. 8vo. .04 100 

Jacqueline of Holland, by (irattan, 3 vols. . .07 ill 

James (G. P. A.) on Education in Germany . 0 *2 0 7 

Jameson’s Female Sovereigns, 2 vols. . . 0 10 11 

Jane Lomax, by Horace Smith, 2 vols. . . 0 13 111 

Japhet in search of a Father, 3 vols. . .0 12 111 

Jardine and Selby s Ornithology, 3 vols. 4to., 

^ with 300 150 of which arc coloured ^ 

half hound . . . . .7.70 15 150 

Jefferson's Memoirs and Correspondence, 2 vols. . 0 4 (> 18 0 

Johnson's Dictionary of the English Language, new 

edit., 2 vols. 4to., cloth, Uttered . .1 12 0 3 3 0 
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Jones’s Travels in Norway and Sweden, 3 vols. 

0 

5 

0 

1 

10 

0 

Jonathan Jefferson Whitlaw, by Mrs. Trollope, 3 vols. 

0 

12 

0 

1 

11 

6 

Joseph Andrews, with Illustrations, by George 







Cruikshank, bds. .... 

0 



0 

6 

0 

Josephine’s Memoirs, by Herself, vol. 1 

0 



u 

10 

6 

'Journal of the Heart, by Lady C. Bury 

0 



0 

10 

6 

Journal of a Nobleman at the Congress at Vienna, 







2 vols. ..... 

0 

4 


1 

1 

0 

Junot’s Memoirs of Celebrated Women 

0 

4 


0 

15 

0 

Juvenalis et Persii Satirae, cum notis in usum Del- 







phini, Svo., hds. • » . . 

0 

3 


0 

8 

0 

Kean (Life of), 2 vols. . . 

0 

r. 


1 

1 

0 

Keeper's Travels in Search of his Master 

0 

() 





Kemble’s Life, by Boaden, 3 vols. Svo. * 

0 

6 


1 

6 

0 

Kindness in Women, 3 vcls. 

0 

12 


1 

11 

6 

King's (Lord) Life of Locke, 4to. . 

0 

12 


2 

2 

0 

King’s Literary and Political Anecdotes 

0 

2 


0 

8 

(i 

Knights of St. John, by Miss Porter 

0 

7 


I 

1 

0 

Kuzzilbash, by Fraser, 3 vols. 

0 

7 


1 

11 

0 

Lady Annabella, by the Author of Constance/’ 







3 vols. . • . . . 

0 

10 


1 

11 

(} 

Lady’s Gift, by Miss Sandford 

0 

o 


0 

5 

0 

La Fayette ct la Revolution de 1830, 2 tom. 

0 



0 

10 

0 

Laird and Oldfield s Expedition to the River Niger, 







2 vols. ..... 

0 

12 

0 

1 

8 

0 

Lander's (E. Wilson) Adventures in the Nortli of 







Europe, 3 vols. .... 

0 

b 

0 

1 

1 

0 

Latham's GENKRAii IIisronY of Birds, 11 vols. 







in 10, the plates coloured like drawings, latlj- 







bound ... 

12 

12 

0 

j:)! 

10 

0 

Lardner’s Cyclopirdia, vols. 8 — 21 

(1 

• 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Last Man, 3 vols. .... 

0 

(> 

0 

1 

7 

0 

Lkwin’s Birds of New South Wauks, small 







folio, 27 finvhf coloured plates^ half-uiorocco 

2 


0 

A 

4 

0 

Leach's Rough Notes of an Old Soldier 

0 


(> 

0 

12 

0 

Legends of the Conquest of Spain, by W, Irving 

0 

3 

0 

0 

{) 

6 

Legends of the Rhine, by Grattan, 3 vols. . 

0 

7 

() 

1 

11 

f) 

Leonora, by Miss Edgeworth, 1 vol. 

0 

.> 

() 

0 

0 

0 

Library of Entertaining Knowledge, Parts 1, 3, 9, 







14, 15, 20, 21, 25, 20, 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 39, 







40, 43, 44 ^ . 

0 



0 

2 

0 

l^cdyard's Alemoirs of his Life and Travels . 

0 



0 

10 

(> 

Liddiard’s Tour in Switzerland 

0 



0 

10 

(> 

Lights and Shadows of American Life, by Miss Mit- 







ford, 3 vols. . . . . 

0 

/ 


1 

11 

(> 

Lights and Shadows of German Life, 2 vols. 

0 

0 


1 

1 

0 

Linwoods, by Miss Sedgwick, 3 vols. 


8 


1 

11 

(i 

Lionel Wakefield, by the Author of Sydenham,’' 







3 vols. 


7 


1 

11 

() 

Literary Souvenir, 1820, 27, 28, each 


() 


0 

12 

0 

, 1835 


10 


1 

1 

0 
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Lives of Celebrated Travellers (National Library) 0 2 

Lives of Keinarkable Youth, 18mo., cloiji . 0 2 

Locke’s lissays, 8vo. calf extra . - 0 10 

Locke on tlie Iluniaii Uiulerstaiuliiig, 2 vols. (1710) 0 4 
Lodore, by the Author of Fraiikciistoin, S vols. . 0 7 

Lives of Eminent Zoologists — Aristotle to Liiinauis 0 2 
Lindley's Uotanical Jlcgister; or. Ornamental Flower 
Garden for 1835, with nearly 100 Coloured En- 
gravings . . . . . 0 16 0 

Lonoii'^s Portraits op Illustrious Pkrsons of 
Great IIritain, containing 240 Portraits, (an 
original Subscriber's Cojiy), 12 vols. imp. Svo. 
cloth . . . . 11 11 

Londonderry's Narrative of the War in Germany. 0 12 
Lord lloldan, by Allan Cunningham, 3 vols. . 0 7 

Lost Heir, by Tyrone Power, <3 v(»ls. . .07 

Louis XVJ. Private Memoirs, 3 vols. . .06 

jARiis XVIII. Mciiioiros do, sur 'ui-meme, 12 vols. 1 4 
Love, a Xov'cl, by tlie Author of Flirtation, 3 vols. 0 I.*) 
Lowenstein, King of the Forest, by Jane Roberts, 2 

vols. . . . . .04 

Lu.misden's Kkm\rks on the Antiquities or 

Rome, 13 j)/ate,^ 4 to., cloihy . . 0 13 


MACFARL AXE'S Constantinople in 1828, 4to. 0 12 
Macfarlane's Liv(‘s of Raiulitti and Robbers, 2 vols. . 0 5 

3Iackiiitosh'.s (Sir J.) Dissertation on the Progress of 

Ethical PliilosopJiy • • ,(14 

Slactaggart’s (John) Three Years in Canada, 2 vols. 0 4 

Madden's Travels in Turkey, 2 vol:,. 8vo. . . 0 (> 

Madeline, by Mrs. Opie, 2 vols. . .03 

Madox's ( Jobn) Excursions in the Holy Land, 2 vols. 0 (i 
Madrid in 1835, 2 vols. . . . 0 (5 

Mahon's.^Lord)*War of Succession in Spain . 0 3 

Makanna, or the Land of the Savage, 3 vols. . 0 5 

Mahmoud, 2 vols. half cloth, . .06 

Malvagna, a Romance of the Ninetcrntli Century, 3 

vols. . . . .07 

iManiiers, a Novel, 3 vol«. . . .03 

Man of Honour, and the Reclaimed, 2 vols. . 0 3 

Man AV^ithout Soul, 2 vols. . . .0^7 

Manual of Rank and Nobility, dothy . .06 

Manual for Invalids • .02 

Mannscrit dc i\Iil Unit (Vnit Doiize, 2 tom. . 0 4 

Mardens and the Daventries, 3 vols. , .06 

Married Unmarried, by the Author of Kings Page 0 9 

Martincau's (Miss) Society in America, 3 vols. . 0 14' 

Illustrations of Political Economy, (De- 

luerara,) . . . .00 

Mary Raymond, by Mrs. Gore, 3 vols. . .0 12 

Mascarhenhas, by the Author of Prediction, 3 vols. 0 9 


0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

6 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

(» 

0 

6 

(> 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

6 

6 


Publiehod at 
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0 5 0 

0 4 6 

1 0 0 

0 16 0 

1 11 6 , 

0 5 0 


2 10 0 


'30 0 0 
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1 11 6 
1 11 6 
1 11 6 
6 0 0 
111 6 

0 18 0 

2 2 0 

2 12 6 
1 1 0 

0 9 0 
0 18 0 
] 4 0 

0 14 0 

1 12 0 

1 8 0 
0 12 0 
I 11 6 

111 6 

I II 6 
0 18 0 
I I 0 
1 1 0 
0 15 0 

0 9 0 

1 0 0 
1 11 6 
1 11 6 
1 11 6 

0 1 6 
1 11 6 
1 11 6 
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Offered for 

£ d. 

Published at 
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Mathison’s Travels in Brazil, &c. 

0 


6 

0 

14 

0 

May Fair, a Poem, in Four Cantos 

0 


0 

() 

8 

0 

Melford's (Count) Impressions of England, 3 vols. 

0 

6 

0 

1 

1 

0 

Memoirs of a Life passed in Pennsylvania 

0 

1 

G 

0 

9 

6 

Memoirs of a Peeress, by Lady C. Bury, 3 vols. 

0 

14 

6 

1 

11 

6 

<jVIcn of Character, by Douglas Jcrold, 3 vols. 

Men and Manners in America, by the Author of 

0 

1.) 

6 

1 

11 

G 

Cyril Thornton, 2 vols. 

Merchant's Daughter, by the Author of the Heiress, 

0 

7 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3 vols. ..... 

0 

10 

0 

1 

11 

G 

Meredith's Memorials of Bernadotte 

Metastasio, Operc Complete di Victro, IG vols. 

0 

2 

G 

0 

12 

0 

8vo., stiwad . . . . 

Mexico and Oua^imala, by Josiali Condcr, 2 vols. 

4 

0 

0 

a 

0 

0 

cloth . . . . 

0 

7 


0 

11 

0 

Michael tlie Married Man, 2 vols. 

0 

3 


0 

7 

0 

Middleton's (llev. Faushaw) Life by Le Bas, 2 vols. 
Midsummer Medley for 1830, by Horace Smith, 2 

0 

10 


1 

G 

0 

vols. . . . . 

{» 

0 


0 

14 

0 

Mignaii’s Travels in Chalda'a, 8vo. 

u 

o 


0 

14 

0 

Miller's (fieiieral) IVlemoirs, 2 vols. 

0 

.( 


1 

12 

0 


Miller’s Ilisloric/il View of llie En^^lish (foveriimcnt, 

4to. . . ' . . 0 :> 1 11 « 

Mirabeiui, liocell(?cii(ms of, l)y Dumont . 0 :) 0 1:2 0 

Life, 4 vols. 8vo, , . . 0 G 2 2 0 

Souvenirs snr, par Dumont . .02 i) 0 0 

Misfortunes of Klpliin, by tin; Author of llciulloiur 

Hull, . . . . '. (» I 0 7 0 

lilolira'o, (J'hivres completes (!(', 8 vols. iSino. . 0 7 0 IS 0 

Moiiikins (TIkM, a by Cooper, ;3 vols. .00 I 11 (> 

Monta»;ue's J^etters iiiul AVorks, edih\i l>y Lord 

Wliainielilfe, 0 vols. . . . . 10 2 2 0 

iAIoodie's ( Lieut. j 'fen Years in South ALicii, 2 vols. 0 tl ] 1 0 

Mores (lliiiiiiali) Info, by Huberts, 4 vols. v/uth . 0 1(> 10 0 

IVactieal Navigator, 20tli edition, 8vo. ftor/er/.v 0 G 0 12 0 

More’s (M.) Strictures uii Female Education, 2 vols. 0 G {) 12 0 

Moral Tales, by Marmontel, 2 vols. . . () [] 0 1() (; 

Mossi'fs Antkuh-: Vasts and Ounaments, in 


4to, 170 ]d((tcs, scrrrffl coloured^ doth gilt 

1 

11 

3 

3 

0 

IMother's Friend (The) 

0 

o 

0 

G 


Sirs. Armytage, by Sirs, (lore, 3 vols. 

0 

12 

1 

11 


Airs. C’lcvelaiid an4 the St. Clairs, 3 vols. 


(i 

1 

11 


Mrs. Maberley, 3 vols. 


/ 

1 

11 


BIr. Blidshipman Easy, by Marryatt, 3 vols?. 


12 

1 

11 


Bluiister’s (Marl) Blemoirs of the lateAVar, 2 vols. 


4 

1 

1 


Bluxiro's (Blajor-Gcii.) Life, vol. 3rd. 


3 

(I 

IG 

0 

Alussulman (The), by H. Bladdcn, 3 vols. 


4 

1 

11 

G 

Bly Aunt Pontypool, 3 vols. 

Bly Daughter's BooK 


9 

1 

11 

6 

0 

-> 

0 

10 

6 


NABOB’S Wife, 3 vols. 


0 10 


1 11 6 
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Napier’s History of the Peninsular War, vols, 1,3, 

and 5, each . . . . .08 100 

Napoleon s Life, by W. HazUtt, 4 vcls. 8vo. half 

cloth ' n 3 0 0 

— own Memoirs. Historical Miscellany, 

3 vols. 0 7 1 16 0 

History of France, 4 vols. 0 10 2 8 0 

Historical Miscellany, 

vols. 1 and 2 . . . .05 ^140 

Napoleon dans I'aiitre Monde . . .0 2 0 10 0 

Nares' Life of Burleigh, vol 1, 4to. . . 0 12 3 3 0 

Natchez, par le Vicomte Chateaubriand, 3 tom. .0 4 0 18 0 

Natural History of Parrots, by Sir T. D, Lauder, 

coloured plates . • . . 0'' 2 0 6 0 

Influence of Speech . . 0 1 0 5 0 

Nature and Design of the Lord’s Supper, hoards 0 1 0 2 6 

Natural Son, by Lord Albert Con ynghani, 3 vols. 0 7 1 11 6 

Naturalist’s Library, vol. 3, Gallinaceous Birds 0 2 0 6 0 

^ . ■ — vol. 3, Deer . . 0 3 0 6 0 

■ — vol. 2, Feliiw 0 3 0 6 0 

vol. 5, Foreign Butterflies 0 3 0 6 0 

• — vol. 2, Huniining Birds 0 3 0 6 0 

Naunton s (Sir R.) Fragmenta Kcgalia, Memoirs of 
Elizabeth, many 8vo. large paper^ 

cloth . . . ‘ . .0 9 0 1 1 0 

Naval Gallery of Greenwich Hospital ; 
containing Portraits of celebrated Naval Com- 
manders, i^c., engravings of Naval Engagenicnts, 

imperial 8vo. cloth , . . .10 0 2 10 0 

Naylors (Sir Geo.) Account of the Coro- 
nation OF George the Fourth, just com- 
pleted, containing 47 plates, atlas folio, splendidly 
coloured, like miniatures, from drawings by 
StephanojJF’, Pugin, Charles Wild, and other 
cihincnt Artists; representing the Procession, 

Ceremonial, and Banf|uet ; comprehending more 
than 70 faithful jiortraits of the distinguished 
individuals who were present in their robes of 

half bound, morocco, richly gilt, 12 2 0 1.^2 10 0 

Newton's (Sir Isaac) Works, 4 vols. imperial 

8vo. boards • . . . .1 0 0 6 6 0 

(Bishop) Dissertation on the Prophecies, ^ 

8vo. boards . . . . . 0 8 0 0 10 0 

Ney, Memoires du MarcchaL2 tom. . . 0 3 0 0 18 0 

Nicholson’s Principles and Practice of Ar- 
chitecture, 3 vols. 8vo, 4th edition, 218 plates, 
by Lowry, cloth - . . .1 16 0 3 3 0 

Nisret’s System of Heraldry, 2 vols. folio, 
numerous Coats of Arms, half bound, morocco, 
uncut . • . • . 770 

Nollekens and his Times, 2 vols. 8vo« . . 18 0 
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Offered for Published at 
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Novum T^tamentum Graece, 82mo. cloth .0 2 6 0 5 0 

Notes and Reflections during a Ramble in Germany, 

8vo. • . •• • .0260 12 0 

OLD Commodore, by Howard, Svols. . . 0 14 0 1 11 6 

Maiden’s Talisman, by the author of Chart- 

ley,” 3 vols. . . . . . 0 6 0 1 11 6 

Olivia, or the Orphan, 2 vols. . . . 0 3 0 0 12 6 

O’Neil, or the Rebel . . • .0 1 0 0 7 6 

Origin*al, by IValker • . • .030080 

Our Town, 2 vols. • • • .040110 

Our Village, by Miss Mitford. Vols. 1, 2, 5, each .0 3 0 0 8 0 

Outlaw, by Mrs, Hall, 3 vols. . . .0100 1116 

Outre Mcr, 2 iiols. . . • . .0 3 0 1 1 0 

Out of Town ; or, the Recess, 3 vols. . .0 4 6 1 11 6 

Ouselcy’s (Sir Gore) Remarks on the United States .0 2 0 0 9 0 

Owen on Temptation, half cloth . . .0 3 0 0 6 0 

— on the One Hundred and Thirteenth Psalm, 

half cloth • . . • .0 3 0 0 6 0 

on Indwelling Sin, half cloth . .0 3 0 0 6 0 

Owen’s Voyage to Explore the Coasts of Africa, 2 

vols. . • . .0801 12-0 

PALE Y’S Works, 5 vols. 8vo, ju/rrAp.r, . 1 12 0 2 5 0 

——— Evidences of Christianity, 8vo. .0 3 0 0 7 0 

Paradiso Perduto (Guido Sorclli) . . . 0 5 0 0 12 0 

Paris and the Parisians, by Mrs. Trollope, 2 vols. 0 7 6 1 12 0 

Paris ; or the Rook of One Hundred and One, 3 

vols. . . . . .0 4 6 1 8 0 

Parr’s Works, 8 V(»]n. 8vo, half cloth .3 3 0 7 7 0 

Parriaiia, by E. H, Barker, Esq. • . 0 5 0 0 16 0 

Parricide (The), by the Author of Miserrimus/’ 

2 vols. . . ,0 4 6 1 1 0 

Paul Jones (jMcmoirs of), 2 vols. . . 0 # 5 0 0 14 0 

Paynell ; or, the Disappointed Man, 2 vols. .0 3 0 1 1 0 

Pearce, Life and Adventures of Nathaniel, 2 vols. 0 4 0 1 1 0 

Pecchio's Observations of an Italian Exile in England 0 2 0 0 10 6 

Pencillings by the Way, by N. P. Willis, 3 vols. . 0 lO 6 1 11 6 

Pen Tamar, by Mrs. RoAvdlor . . .0160106 

Peregrine Pickle, 2 vols. 24mo. calf extra .0 9 0 0 15 0 

— with Illustrations by George Cruik- 

, shank, 2 vofe. cloth . . . 0 8 0 0 12 0 

Peru and Cliili, by Josiah Conder; cloth .0 3 6 0 5 6 

Percy’s Relitpics of Ancient English Poetry; 4 vols. 0 10 0 1 12 0 

Percy Mallory, 3 vols. . ' . .0 6 0 1 10 0 

Percy's Concuologv, Illustrated with 61 highly 

coloured plates, folio, half morocco .5 5 01616 0 

Picaroon, by the Author of Makanna,” Svols. . 0 12 0 1 11 6 

Pictoii (Sir Thomas) IMcmoirsof, 2 vols. .0 8 0 1 8 0 

Pierce Falcon, or the Outcast, 3 vols. .0 6 0 1 11 6 

Pitt, Anecdotes of the Life of, 3 vols. 8 VO .0 6 0 1 11 6 

c 
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Offered for Published Jit 
£ s, d, £ s. rft 

Platonis Opera Omnia (Bekker), 9 vols. 8vo, 

iotrrdjf • . . • 2 7 0 8 8 0 

Plutarch's Lives, 6 vols. 18mo. c/i// 2 0 0 2 17 0 

Philip Augustus, by James, 3 vols. . 0100 1116 

Philosophical Rambler, 8vo . . 0 2 6 0 12 0 

Pinkerton’s Literary Correspondence, 2 vols. 0 8 0 1 12 0 

Port Admiral, by the Author of ' Cavendish,” 3 

vols. . . 0 8 0 1 11 6 

Portugal and Gallicia, by Lord Carnarvon, 2 vols. 0 9 0 1 1 0 

Power’s Impressions of America, 2 vols. 0 8 0 1 8 0 

Prayer Books, binding ratlier soiled — 

Oxford, Long Primer 24mo, Russia * . 0 5 6 0 10 6 

— Nonp. 24mo, romi . . 0 1 6 0 3 0 

— — l^onp. Q2mo, Itnssia gvAhied . 0 '3 6 0 7 6 

srilf 0 4 0 0 8 6 

•maroon 0 4 0 0 8 6 

Diamond 48nio, maroon . .0 4 6 0 9 0 

Prediction, a Novel, 3 vols. . . .0 7 0 1 11 6 

Pugin's and Heath's Paris and its Environs, 

200 views, 4to, 2 vols, in doth . .1 9 0 2 12 6 

Pringle s African Sketches . .0 2 0 0 10 6 

Private Correspondence of a Woman of Fashion, 3 

vols. . . . . . 0 3 0 1 11 

Princess, by Lady Morgan, 3 vols. . .0 7 0 1 11 

Priors of Prague, by the Author of “ Cavendish, ’’ 

vols, . . 0 8 0 1 11 6 

QUIN’S Voyage down the Danube, 2 vols. .0 7 6 1 1 0 

RACINE, O'hivres Completes de, 5 vols. 8vo .0 8 0 1 6 0 

Raleigh, Sir W. (Life of), by Mrs. Thomson .0 4 0 14 0 

Kainbler, 3 vols. 12nio, half calf . . 0 16 17 0 

Random Recollections of the Commons . . 0 5 0 0 10 6 

— i I.ords . .0100 110 

-- Shots from a Rifleman 0 2 0 0 10 6 

Ratlin the Reefer, 3 vols. . . .0 8 6 11 6 

Rauincr’s England in 1815, 3 vols. . . 0 10 6 11 6 

Political History of England, 2 vols. .0 8 6 10 0 

Recess (The), by Sophia Ijce, 3 vols. . .0 3 0 0 16 6 

Recollections of the Peninsula . . . 0 2 (> 0 10 6 

Recollections of Three Years’ Service in Venezuela 

and Columbia, 2 vols. . . . 0 *3 0 0 16 0 

Reichstadt, le Due de . . . 0 2 0 0 10 0 

Retzsch’s Fancies, 4to ‘ . . . 0 4 0 0 J6 0 

Reynolds’ Select Works, 12mo, half doth .0 4 6 0 7 0 

Reynolds' (Fred.) Life of Himself, 2 vols. 8vo .0 5 0 1 8 0 

Rickards' India, 2 vols. 8vo, half doth . .0120 1 17 0 

Rienzi, the Last of the Tribunes, .3 vols. . . 0 12 0 1116 

Robert ’s Scenes and Characteristics of Hindostan, 

„ ^ ^ voU. . . . . 0 10 0 1 11 6 

Robert D’ Artois ; or, the Heron Vow, 3 vols. .0 7 0 1 11 6 
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Offered for 

• cfc du 

Robinson's Rural Architecture, royal 4to, 96 
platesy by Harding and others, 4tli edition, en- 
larged and uniform, half rhorocco . .250 

Village Architecture, 41 platesy half 

morocco . . . .14 0 

• Ornamental Villas, 96 plates, half 

morocco . . . .250 

¥cirmB\\\\Amg^y plates, half inorocco 1 11 6 

Lodges and Park Entrances, 48 plates, 

half morocco . . , . 1 11 6 

Robertson's Works, 10 vols. 18mp, calf extra .3 10 0 

History of Scotland, 2 vols. . .060 

Robinson Crusoe, with an Account of the Life of 
Alexander^ Selkirk, 2 vols. 12md‘, portrait and 
cuts, boards . . . .086 

Roderick Random, with Illustrations by Cruikshank, 

18mo, morocco . . , .070 

Rod well’s Geography of the British Islands, 2 vols. 0 8 0 

Rogers* Italy, Part 2, 12nio . . .026 

Ronuincii of History — Spain, 3 vols. post 8vo .060 

France, 3 vols. post 8vo .0 6 0 

Italy, 3 vols. post 8vo .0 0 0 

India, 3 vols. post 8vo .060 

Romances of Many Lands, 3 vols. . .060 

Romance and Reality, by L. E. L., 3 vols. ! 0 8 0 

Romances of the Chivalric Ages, 2 vols. . .030 

Rory O’JMore, by S. Lover, 3 vols. . . 0 12 0 

Rosabel, by the author of Constance,*’ 3 vols. .086 
Roscoc’s Life, by his Son, 2 vols. . 0 6 0 

Rose's Sallust, 18ino, vwrocco . 0 3 0 

Rose's Four Years in Southern Africa, 8vo . 0 16 

Ross' (Cai)t.) Second Voyage to the Arctic Regions 
L. I\4to . . . ! 

Rossetti's Disquisition on the Anti-Papal Spirit 
li vols. . , ’ 

Kovi^o, JMemoircs du Due de, 6 tom. 

Kovijfo’s iVIcinoirs, by Himself, Vol. J 
llussdl’s Modern Europe, 10 vols. 18mo, boartis 

SALT’S Voyage to Abyssinia, numerous engravings 
and maps, royal 4to, hoards . '■ j 

•Sallustii Opera,* cx ISdit. G, Cortii, cum Notis iii 
iisum Delphini, 8vo, boards 
Salvador, the Guerilla, 3 vols. . ' , 

Santo Sebastiano, 5 vols. 

Saunter in Belgium, by G. St. George 
Santa Alaria, by Fox, 3 vols. 

Scandinavian Sketches . . 

Schwartz, Memoirs of the Life, &c., of, by Pearson] 

2 vols. • . . . 

Scott (Sir W.), Alemoirs of, by Lockhart, 7 vols. . 

c 2 
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Publiahed at 

£ St d/t 


4 4 0 
1 16 0 

4 4 0 
2 2 0 

2 2 0 

5 0 0 
0 16 0 


0 18 0 

0 10 0 
0 18 0 

0 7 0 

1 11 6 
1 11 6 
1 11 6 
1 11 6 
1 11 6 
1 11 6 
1 1 0 

1 II 6 
1 11 6 
1 10 0 

0 5 6 
0 10 6 

2 12 6 

1 1 0 
3 0 0 
0 14 0 

2 5 0 


5 0 

5 0 
11 6 
10 0 
10 6 
18 0 

14 0 

4 0 

15 0 
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Scott’s (Sir AV 
8vo 


4 vols, 
4 vols. 
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.) IMiscollaneous Prose Works, 8 vols. 

Poetical Works, vols. 2, 10, 11, each 
Novels, vols. 1, 3, IH, 48, each 
Tales of my Landlord, First Scries, 

Second Series, 


Offered for 
£ s. d. 

15 0 
0 :J 6 

0 2 6 

0 14 0 


lleligious Discourses, by a Layman 
History of Scotland, S vols. 

Sea Kings in England, 3 vols. . ^ 

Seaward's Narrative of his Shipwreck, by Miss 
Porter, 3 vols. 

SOgiir, Ilistoire dc Hussie et do Pierre le Grand 
Seniilasso in Africa, 3 vols. 

Sclwin in Searcli of a Daughter, 3 vols. 
Self-Condemned, 3 vols. 

Seneca's JMorals, by way of Abstract, 8vo (1722) 
Service Afloat, 2 vols. 

Seymour of Sudley, 3 vols. 

Sliakspeare’s Dramatic ^V'orks, 12nio. half ror/?? 

— — — — 7 vols. JvitJi 233 rw/.v, 


0 10 
0 1 
0 0 
0 4 

0 7 
0 ^ 
0 10 
0 3 
0 7 
0 3 


cloth 


plates y foolsr a p, hoa rds 


by Singer, JO vols., 


hils. 


4 

7 


0 10 


1 4 0 


2 .> 


vols. 0 

10 

. 1 


. 0 

(> 

. 0 

2 

. 0 

12 

. 0 

(> 

. 0 

5 

. 0 

3 

. 0 

2 

. 0 

2 

. 0 

10 

. 0 

2 


Sherlock’s (Bishop) A\’orks, .> vol'^. half cloth 
Sliipp's Extraordinary Military Career, 3 vols 
Siamese Tniiis, by llie author of Pelliam ” 

Siddoiis on Gesture, Svo, plates, whole calf 
Sinclair’s Correspondence, 2 vols. 

Scipio de Ricci, .Memoirs of, 2 vols. , 

Sir Arthur W ilmot, 2 vols. 

Simoiurs^Tour in Italy and Sicily . 

Sketcli Book of the South 
Sketches by Boz, 2 vols. 

Sketches of India .... 

Skinner's Journey Overland from England to India, 

2 vols.^ . . / . .08 

Excursions in India, 2 vols. . . 0 (J 

Social Life in England and Erance . . .01 

Society, or a Spring in Town, 3 vols. 

Sophocles Tragedies, by P<itter, 8vo. 

Greek and Latin (BniJick), 3 vols. ovo, 

Spain and Portugal, by Jn^iali Condor, 2 vols. 

Spain Revisited, by tlie ^oung American, 3 vols. 

ScANfSII SCKNKKV, BV PoBKRTS, li){) 

pconff, on India paper, 4 vols., royal bvo, whole 
hound, morocco, very elegant . . .63 

Speculation, a Novel, by Mi.ss i^irdoe, 3 vols. . 0 6 

Squib Annual, l8;jio. . , ,03 


0 
0 
1 

0 7 

0 (5 


4 

o 


Published at 

£ s. d. 

S 12 0 

0 6 0 

0 5 0 

2 2 0 

2 2 0 
0. 4 6 
0 12 0 

1 11 6 

1 11 6 
0 10 0 
1 11 6 
111 6 
1 11 6 
0 12 0 
1 0 0 
111 6 
0 16 0 

2 2 0 

j 4 0 0 

ISO 
1 17 6 

1 10 0 

0 14 0 

1 8 0 

1 8 0 
1 8 0 
1 1 0 

0 14 0 

0 10 6 

1 I 0 

0 7 0 

1 J 

1 4 0 

0 10 (» 
111 (f 

0 14 0 

1 16 0 
011 0 
1 1 0 


10 10 0 
111 6 
0 10 6 
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Offered 

for 

Published at 

% 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s* 

d. 

St. Clair’s (Licut.-Colonel) Residence in the West 







Indies, 2 vols. . . • . . 

0 

6 

0 

1 

10 

0 

Stanley Buxton, by Galt, 3 vols. 

0 

r> 

0 

1 

11 

6 

Stark’s Scenery op the East, imperial 4to, cloth 

1 

16 

0 

4 

14 

6 

Starke’s Traveller’s Guide 

0 

8 

0 

0 

12 

0 

State Prisoner, 2 vols .... 

0 

6 

0 

1 

1 

0 

Steam to India ..... 

0 

1 

6 

0 

12 

0 

Steedman’s Wanderings in the Interior of Southern 







Africa! 2 vols. .... 

c 

5 

0 

1 

4 

0 

Steward’s Visit to the South Sea, 2 vols. 

0 

4 

6 

1 

1 

0 

Stirling’s (Earl of) Narrative, 4tg. 

0 

5 

0 

1 

1 

0 

Stokeshill Place, by Mrs. Gore 

0 

11 

6 

1 

11 

6 

Stolen Child, bv Galt .... 

Stour’s Histo ry and Antiquities Af the Cathe- 

0 

o 

0 

0 

6 

0 

dral CriURCHEs OF (fUEAT Britatn, com- 







prising 27 Cathedrals (13 more than Britton’s), 







4 vols. small 4to., 257 India proofa, 







boards . . . . ] 

iO 

10 

0 

33 

12 

0 

Story of a Life, 2 vols. . . . • 

0 

4 

0 

0 

18 

0 

Stones from Strange Lands, by Airs. Lee 

0 

8 

0 

0 

IS 

0 

Stotiiard’s Monumental Kffigies of Great 







Britain, 147 phdes, Illuminated or Tinted, ha/f 







moroccoy ..... 

8 

8 

0 

19 

0 

0 

String of Pearls, by J- P. R- James, 2 vols. 

0 

4 

0 

0 

15 

0 

Strutt’s Sylva Britannica, 50 Engravings, Imperial 







8 VO. doth ... . • 

0 

17 

6 




Strutt’s Sports and Pastimes of the People of Eng- 







land, J40 Engravings of all the most Popular 







diversions, 8vo., dothy 

0 


0 

0 

10 

6 

Sturm’s Uericetions, 2 vols, 2hno., calf 

0 


0 

0 

15 

0 

Subaltern's Furlough, bv Lieut. Cooke, 

0 


0 

0 

15 

0 

Summer iu Spain .... 

0 


0 




Syria and Asia IMiiior, by Josiali Condor, 2 vols. 

0 


0 

0 

11 

0 

Talba, or Aloor of I^ortiigal, bv ^Irs. Bray, 3 vols. 

i? 


0. 

1 

7 

0 

Tales of the iNLiors .... 

0 


6 

0 

10 

G 

— West, by Came, 2 vols. 

0 


0 

1 

1 

0 

— Wars of (Rir 'f imes, 2 V(»ls. 

0 


0 

1 

1 

0 

- \\ c>in;ui, 2 vols. 

0 


0 

0 

IS 

0 

~ Early Ages, by Horace Smith, 3 vols. 

0 


6 

1 

11 

6 

— Five Senses* 

0 


0 

0 

10 

G 

and Pmmlar F’ictioiis, by Kt'iglitlcy 
•of the \\’ars of IMontrose, by Hogg, 3 vols 

0 


0 

0 

7 

6 

0 


(i 

1 

11 

6 

Imvc Seiises, by tlie Author of the Colic 







^ians . . . * . 

0 


0 

0 

10 


— of a Voyager, 3 vols. 

0 

& 

0 

1 

11 


the Ramad'liaii, l)v J. A. St. John, 3 vols 

0 

6 

0 

1 

11 


Woods and F’ields, 3 vols. 

0 

10 

6 

1 

11 


Taylor’s (John, Author of Monsieur ’1 onsoii) Record 



0 




of his Life, 2 vols. 

0 

6 

1 

8 

0 

Taylor, Jeremy, Life of, by Boiiney 

0 

9 

0 

0 

12 

0 

Tietz s St. Petersburg, Constantinople, &c, 2 vols 

0 

5 

0 

i 

1 

0 
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CHURTON’s annual OATAtOOUE. 

OfTerad for 
£ s. d. 

Thaumaturgia, or Elucidations of the Marvellous 0 2 
Thoi»Id's Letters from Brussels . . .02 

Thompson s Travels in Southern Africa, 2 v6ls. • 0 6 

Thomson s Journeys through Italy and Switzerland 0 2 


Three Eras of Woman's Life, 3 vols. . .07 

Three Years in the Pacific, 2 vols. . .07 

Thiirleston Tales, 3 vols. . . . .06 

Tillotson’s Sermons, (1735) . . .0 2 

Titian's Life, by Northcote, 2 vols. . .06 

Tocqueville’s Democracy in America, 2 vols. . 0 10 

Tom Jones, 2 vols. 24mo, . .07 

^vith Illustrations by George Cruikshank, 

2 vols. cloth . . . . ‘ ^ ® \ 

Tour in the Prairies, by W. Irving * . .036 

Tour of a German Prince, 2 vols. . . -0 0 

Traditions of the Castle, by Maria Kochc, 4 vols. . 0 
Transfusion, by Godwin, jun., 2 vols. . . 0 

Trevelyan, by Lady C. Bury, 3 vols. . • 0 

Truth and Fiction, 4 vols. . . .0 

Traits of Travel, 3 vols. . . . .0 

Tremordyn Cliff, by Mrs. Trollope, 3 vols. . 0 

Tristram Shandy, with Illustrations by George Cruik- 
shank, 2 vols. doth . . . .0 

2 vols. . .0 


Tukneh s Picturesque Views on the Southern 
Coast of ELvotand; containing 80 splendid 
Engravings, by W. B. Cooke, George Cooke, and 
other eminent Engravers, 4 to, elegantly bound 


in morocco . . . . .77 

■- ■■■■’ ■ Annual Tour, 1834 . . . 0 10 

— ■ ■ ■■ Saered History of the World, vol. 2 .05 

Twelve Years’ iMilitary Adventures, 2 vols. . 0 G 

- Months in the British Legion • . 0 

Twenty Yeg.rs in R\;tircmcnt, 2 vols. . . 0 

Two Hundred and Nine Days on the Continent, by 
Hogg, 2 vols. , • . .0 

— — Old Men’s Tales, 2 vols. . . .0 

Years in Ava . . . .0 

Tyliiey Hall, by T. Hood, 3 vols. . . .0 

Ty tier’s History of Scotland, 2 vols. . . 0 


Published at 

S a du 

0 9 6 

0 1 6 

1 11 6 
0 10 6 
1 II 6 
I 4 0 
I 11 6 

1 6 0 
10 0 
0 15 0 

0 12 0 

0 9 6 
0 18 0 

] 11 

1 11 

] 11 6 
1 11 6 

0 12 0 


12 12 0 
1 1 0 

0 14 0 

1 4 0 

0 10 G 

1 4 0 

0 IS 0 

1 1 0 

0 IG 0 
ill G 

1 4 0 


ULSMERE, a Poem . . 0 1* G 9 0 

Urquhart’s Turkey and its Re.sources . . 0 4 G !) 6 

Uncle Horace, by the author of ‘"*Thc Buccaneer,'’ 

3 vols. . . . . . 0 14 G 11 G 

UnfoEfcunate Man, by Captain Chaniier, 3 vols. . 0 9 G JIG 


• VANDELl'RJIJ ; or Animal Magnetism, 3 vols. .0 {{ 0 j 1 U 6 
Vendee (La), et Madame, par Dennoiiconrt .0 2 0 i 0 9 0 

Venetian by D’lsraeli, 8 vols. . . . 0 13 0 111 

Vicar of Wrexhill, by Mrs. Trollope, 3 vols. .0166 111 
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OfFered for Published at 

£ (1. £ s. 

Vicissitudes in the Life of a Scottish Soldier 0 6 0 7 

Victims of Society, by Countess of Blessington^ 3 vols, 0 10 0 111 

Vigne’s Six Months in America^ 2 vols. . .0 4 0 1 1 ‘ 

Village Reminiscences^ by an Old Maid^ 3 vols. .0 6 0 111 

Voltaire, CEuvres dc, 36 tom. seivcd * . 1 15 0 5 8 

— — 1 vol. 24mo. sewed . .0 3 6 0 5 

Vow of the Peacock (The), by Miss Landon, hoards, 0 4 0 0 10 


WALSH’S Journey from Constantinople . .0 3 0 12 

Walsingham the Gamester, by Capt. Cliamier, 3 vols. 0 13 111 

Walters Letters from the Continent . .0 2 0 8 

Walton and Cotton's Complete Ailgler, hoards .0 2 0 3 

Walton’s Revolutions of Spain from 1808 to 1836, 


2 vols. ^ . . • . . 0 8 0 1 10 

Walpole’s Correspondence ^vith George Montague, 

Ks(|,, 3 vols. . . . 0 12 0 2 2 

Wanderers of Switzerland, by IMontgoniery .0 3 0 0 6 

Wanderings of Warwick, by Charlotte Sniitli .01 G 

Warleigli^ or, the Fatal Oak, a Legend of Devon, 

3 vols. . . . .0 7 6 1 11 

Warner’s Remarks on Cavalry, 4to . .0100 

Warwick (Wihnot), Life and Remains of .01609 

Watsoii’fc? Apology for the Bible . .016 

Watts’s Scri])tiire History, corrected and revised 

edition, l2mo, half cloth . .0 3 0 0 4 

Way of the World, by the author of '‘'Do Lisle,” 

3 vols. . . . 0 4 (> i IJ 

Webster’s Crimea, Turkey, and Egypt, 2 voly. .0 6 0 1 8 

Wliecdwriglit’s Pindar, 18mo, viornvrtf . . 0 3 (i 0 6 

Whiston’s Josephus, 4 vols. 8vo, half’ coif . . 1 7 0 2 16 

1 vol. 8vo ‘ ■ . .01160 18 

White’s Natural History of Selborne, a new edition, 

edited by Caj)l. Rron iie, httords . . 0 3 (> 

White Man’s Grave, by F. II. Rankin, 2 vols. . 0, 6 0 11 

Wicklilf’s Life, by C. Webb Lc Ras . 0 3 0* 0 (i 

Wife (Tlie), by the lion. Mrs Norton, 3 vols. .0 7 6 1 11 

Wilkinson's (George) Ski.'tches of Cliinese Customs .016 
Will by the Author of Cavendish,'’ 3 vols. 0 8 0 111 

William Tell, from the German . . .0 2 0 0 8 

Wij.son’s and BiiONArAiiTK's Amkuican Ouni- 
tiiology, 8 vols. 8vo., platcSy highhf coloured, 

hofmo) ih\o)^ gUt tops . . 4 4 0 10 10 

Wilson’s (Rae) Travels in Russia, 2 vols. .0 6 0 1 4 


Reeords of a Route thi^ougli France 
and Italy - . . .0 10 

Wine's I’wo Years in the American Navy, 2 vols. .0 0 18 

Wolsey, C’ardinal (Life of ), by Galt . .0 0 10 

AVoinan’s Love, 3 vols. . . . . () 1 11 

Wood Leighton,* by IMary Howitt, 3 vols. . .0 1 11 

Wordsworth's (Rev. C.) Residence in Athens, .0 0 12 

Wortley’s (Lady K. S.) Impressions of Italy .0 0 10 
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Wraxall's Posthumous Memoirs, 3 vols. 

.. History of France, 6 vols. 8vo. hdn. 

m . - Memoirs of his Own Times, 2 vote. 

Yes and No, by Lord Normanby, 2 vols. 
Young Duke (The), by D'Israeli, 3 vols. 
YoungfJohn Bull, 3 vols. . 


Offered for [Published at 
£> a. d. £ a. d. 

.1 0 0 2 2 0 

. 0 18 0 3 12 0 

. 0 16 0 16 0 

0 3 0 1 1 0 

060 1 11 6 

030 0 18 0 



BESIDES THE WORKS CONTAINED IN THIS CATALOGUE, 

'an EXtENSIVB ASSORTMENT OF 

BIBLES 'and prayer BOOKS, 

AND 

A choice selection of Publications in English, French, and 
Italian Literature, 

IN ELEGANT BINDINGS, 

PAETICULAKLY CALCULATED FOR PRESENTS, ARE ALWAYS ON SALE 
AT THE LIBRARY ; 


WHERE WILL ALSO BE FOUND 

EVERY NEW WORK OF GENERAL INTEREST 


On the day of its issuing from the Press, 


AND A WELL SELECTED 

COLLECTION OF JUVENILE WORKS. . 
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^6} Oolite 

PREPARING FOI^ PUBLICATION. 

With the Almanacs in Nove^nAer, neatly bound in an embellished and 
appropriate cover and illmtrated with twelve splendid Engravings on 
steel, by Beckwith, price 2s. 6d., 

THE 

SPORTING ALMANAC. 

1839. 

« _____________ 

It may seem strange, that while Almanacs of every other kind 
are so numerous, that tliis country, the first in the world for rural 
sports, should yet be without an annual calendar of its more 
manly games and amusements. The interest of such a work, 
though it may principally concern sportsmen, is certainly not 
confined to him ; it is not necessary to hunt or shoot, to take an 
interest in cricket, or in the quiet recreation of the angler; and 
this little volume is intended not only to embrace these, but 
every other topic that may be considered to bear either imme- 
diately or remotely upon the general subject of sports and 
amusements, — from a Horse Race to an Otter Hunt. So 
abundant, indeed, has been the matter forced in ujion us, that 
the* great difficulty was to select and compress the whole within 
our prescribed limits, and at the same time avoid the opposite 
very common fault of leaving only the dry bones, the skeleton 
as it were, of the subject, without life or muscle. Few things 
can be duller, or less likely to dwell uj)on th^ memory, than a 
mere chronological record of dates and facts unembellished by 
the details belonging to them, and therefore, as far as it was 
possible, in our narrow space, we have endeavoured to give 
something like form and colour to the mere outline. 

A general calendar, with the u.sual astronomical informa- 
tion as to the sun, moon, stars, eclipses, tides, &c., will form 
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the basis of this, as it does of every other Almanac. In other 
respects, it will contain information peculiar to itself. But the 
details of the plan itself will perhhps be better and more easily 
understood by a brief analysis of the different parts of which it 
is composed. 


I LLUSTRATIONS. 

January . . SKATING.— THE REPENTS PARK. 

Fkbruauy . COURSING.— HAMPTON (^OUllT PARK. 

March . . . THe''cHASE.— MELTON'MOWBRAY. 

Apuil .... OTTER HUNTING.— HAWKESTONE. 

May SALMON FISHING,- LISMORE. 

June . . .. RACING. -ASCOT HEATH. 

July (JRICKET LORDS' GROUNDS. 

Auuusi . . . SAILlNCi.-SOUTIIAMPTON WATER. 

September . THE STUBBLE.— NEAR ST. ALBAN’S, HERTS. 
OcTOBiii.*. . .lACK FISHING.— LOCH EUNICE.; 

November . THE BATTU. 

December.. WlLD-1'OWl, SHOOTING.— POOLE HARBOUR. 


MONTHLY REGISTER OF PAST EVENTS . 

Fasts and Festivals — liirlhs and Deaths of Eminent Sporting Clja- 
racters — Anniversaries of Extraordinary Feats, &c. 

MONTHLY SPORTING REGISTER. 

Times of all tin' fixed llaccs for the ensuing Year — Commencement 
and Termination of the various Sports— Regattas and 
Boat Races fixed, &c. 

RACING. 

Winning Horses, October 1, to September 30, 1838, 

HUNTING. 

Paehs uf lluumis — Tlaur Owners — Huntsmans Name — 
Situation of the Keiinels — Cnuiitie.’^ they Hunt— Days of the Week 

oil whieli they Hunt. 
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NSW WORKS PRSPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 


FISHING. 

Seasons for each Fidi— Proper Baits — The Angle — Ply Fishing. 

SAILING. 

Clubs— Regattas— Tide Table for all the Principal Ports in the United' * 

Kingdom. 

LEGAL SPORTSMAN. 

Laws of Racing— of Coursing — of Sailing— of Cricket. 

t 

THE DOG. 

Origin— Various Species’— Diseases — Remedies^Vulgar Krrors. 

THE HORSE. 

Diseases — Remedies — Src. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Obituary of Eminent Sporting Characters — Anecdotes — Recipes, 8cc. 

USEFUL INFORMATION. 

Tables of Stamps and Taxes — Duties on Servants, Horses, Dogs, Game, 
and Carriages — Weights, Measures, &c. 


On the first of November tvill he published, elegantlij half-hound in 
morocco, price One Guinea, and uniform in size with the First Series, 

, • CHURTON’S 

PORTRAIT & LANDSCAPE GALLERY, 

SECOND SERIES ; 

CONTAINING FORTY-THREE ENGRAVINGS 

portraits of'ifie lEngli's]^ Jpemale NobflftB. 

AND 

LANDSCAPE VIEWS OF NOBLEMEN’S SEATS, 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 

TO 

CHUETON’S 

4^EITISH AND FOREIGN LIBEARY, 

26 , HOLLES STREET, 

THREE DOORS FROM OXFORD STREET. 


FOR A SINGLE FAMILY. 

Class . . I. £5 5 0 per annum, 12 Vols. in Town, 24 in tho Country. 

“ . . II. 4 A 0 8 “ 16 “ 

Extm Class* 10 10 0 15 30 “ 

Tho ouly system by Mliicli Subscribers can be supplied with all the New Publication!, 
Bkitish and Foreign, jMagazines, &c., is that pursued at the above Establishment, namely, 
to plan* at the di^po'^iil of Subsciibcrs an unlimited supply of every Work on the day it issue! 
Iroin the l*rcsb ; hc.sidcs tlii& advantage, the Standard Collection consists of 25,000 Volume! 
in the 

ENGLISH, FKKNtMf, ITALIAN, GERMAN, SPANISH, AND PORTUGUESE 

LANCHJAGES. 

The more valuable and interesting Now A\'oiks being added the Library in f.ir greater 
fiuantitios than is required, afhu’ their popiilaiity lias in some degree subsided, E, Churton 
informs his Subscribers that they are oflTeicd for sale, at onc-thiid the price at which they 
were piihlUhcd; thus for an additional (Liineapcr annum the SubEcriber may have 

THREE GUINEAS- WORTH OK BOOKS. 

* This Class is desuMief! for tlic .nvcimnunlation of those ulio wi'sh for the New Works ciiif,plv; an 
extra supply liein? proviilu'l expie>sly fur their use. thr> are allowed J.*> Volumes in Town and 30 m tht 
Country, and arc entitled to have piirrlmsed for them any Work not previously added to the Library. 


TERMS FOR BOOK CLUBS 


CLASS I. 

Clubs paying (if. 6s. tlic Year, me cn* 
titled to 20 Vols. at one time, including 10 
Vols, of the Newest Works. 

CLASS II. 

Clubs PiSying 8/. 8s, the Year, aro en- 
titled to ^io Vols. at one time, incliulmg 15 
Vols, of the Newest Works. 

CLASS III. 

Clubs paying 10/. lOj. the Year, .arc en- 
titled to 30 Vols. ."t one time, tuo-thirds 
of which may be of tho Newest W’oiks. 


I CLASS IV. 

Clubs paying 13/. 13j. the Year, aro en- 
I tilled to 3(i Vols. at one time, including 25 
I Vols. of tho Ne>Ycst Works, 

CLASS V. 

Clubs paying Ifi/. 16^. the Year, are en- 
titled to 42 Vols., including 30 Vola. of the 
Newest Works at one time. 

And so on. .adding 21. 23. for every addi- 
tional 6 Volumes required. 


The, advantage to Member^ of Re.adiiig Clubs, of a subscription over the old method of pur- 
chasing Books, will be obvious, after reading the following statement. 

Take, for illiistiation, a Club mnsisting of Twelve Members— 

The nEU.al siihseription of one guinea per annum £\2 12 0 

Sale of 1 4 guineas' worth of hooks to the members at half-price, ^ ' 

the 1 2 guineas being increased to that sum by tho discount al- > 7 7 0 

lowed to Clubs 3 

Gross amount per annum » ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ;fl9 19 0 

For this sum the Club would have h.nd in their possession 47 Volumes, calculating tlio 
average price per volume, after deducting tho discountt at 8s, 6d. ; whereas, by a subscription 
p.aYing 10/. and leaving 2/. 23. for expenses of carriage, dtc., the Club would hove Two 

Hundred and Forty Volumes^ or, One Hundred and Ninety-three more than by 
piircbasiiig. 
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PRICES 
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AT 
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The following articles are extracted from the List as specimens : 

Fine Bath post. perfect . from IO 5 . firf. per Ream. 

Superfine Copy (uncut) ,, . - . 


Brief (best) 
Steel Pens 
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4 per Quire. 
0 per Gross. 


DRAWING PAPERS AND BRISTOL BOARDS. 

ALBUMS AND SCRAP BOOKS. 

mXB, INK, SEAIiINO WAX, WAFERS, PENCILS, INDIA BDBBEB, INK-STANDS, 
BDIiES, PAPER KNITES, WAFER STAMPS. RED TAPE, Ac. Ao. 

In sreat varioty, nnil nn reaaonablo Teima. 

NEWSPAPERS SUPPLIED. 

ACCOUNT BOOKS. 

BILL HEADS AND VISITING CARDS 

TO ORDER. 


Jtisi published, price 10s. boards, 

THE POETICAL WORKS OF JOHN MILTON. 

. WITH A MEMOIR AND NINE ILLUSTRATIONS. 

NEW FRENCH CLASS BOOK. 

ESSAI SUR LA LITTEUATURE ANGLAISE. 

PAB M. LE VlCOAri’E DE CHATEAUBRIAND. 

Forming Volume IIF. of Standard French Works. Price 6«, 


Seventh Edition, price Is. 6c/. 

THE ANTI-SPELLING BOOK. 

A NEW SYSTEM OF TEACHING CHILDREN TO READ WITHOUT SPELLING. 

COMPANION TO ROBINSON CRUSOE. 

THE VOYAGES, DANGEROUS ADVENTURES, AND 
IMMINENT ESCAPES OF CAPTAIN R. FALCONER. 

CoDtaming the Lawn, Manners, .'ind Customs of tlio Indians, his Sliipwrrck, his Marrying an 
Indian, hit Escape from the Island of St. Domingo, Ar. Fifth Edition, piiee 3.i. 

BRADBURY AND EVARa, VfliNTtKS WfllTEr"*AKS. 
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The following SPLENDID ANNUALS for \S39, finder the Superintendence of 
Mr. CHARLES HEATH, will appear in the course of October and November. 


HEATH’S PICTURESQUE ANNUAL: 

A HISTORY AND DESCRll'riON or VERSAILLES. 

Dy Leitcii Ritchie, Esq. 

With Nineteen Illustrations, routaiiiinR:, amons? a series of lii^hly-fiiiishrd Interior anil Archi- 
tectural Views, by Mackenzie, and Callow of Paris, the following' interesting subjects : — 
Interior of the Chateau Theatre. Whole-length Poutuaits of Madame I)e Main- 

Gallery of Battles. tenon, Madlle. La Valliere, Mad. He Moii- 

Galerhs des Glacks. tespan, and Marie Antoinette, in the Cos- 

Interior of the (hi a PEL. tuine of their respective periods. 

In green silk, with Hancock’s Patent Barks— Supel -royal 8vo. d'l. Is. ; India Prdofs, jC2. 2s. 


II. 

THE KEEPSAKE. 

With beautiful Embellishments by Chalon, E. ('orbonid, Harding, Creswick, &c. &c. ; including 
an exquisite Portrait of the Countes.-* Guiccioli, after a 1‘irture, )>ainted expressly for 
the Keepsake, by Chalon. The Literary contents, under the Editorship of F. Mansell 
Reynolds, Esq. comprise a Jong list of Contributions from the most distinguished members 
of the fashionable and literary' world. 

Crimson silk, with Hancock’s Patent Backs— Super-royal 8vo. jtl. Is. ; India Proofs, jCQ. 12s. 6d. 


HI. 

PORTRAITS of the CHILDREN of the NOIHIATY. 

A Second Series of costly Engravings, from Drawings by Chalon, Edwin Landseer, and other 
eminent Artists’; with Poetical Illustrations by distinguished contnlnitors. 

Edited by Mrs. Fairlik. 

Royal 4to. 31s. 6d. handsomely bound ; Proofs on India paper, j6’3. 3s. morocco. 


IV. 

THE ROOK OF BEAUTY. 

Edited by the Countlss of BLKssiNn roN. 

Tlie Engravings consist entirely of richly-executed Portraits, after Paintings by Chalon, 
E. Landseer, Bostock, Lucas, and Ross, of English Nobility and Persons of Fashion, viz. : — 
TlieDuchess of Sutherland ; the Viscountess Mahon ; the Vi.scoiinte.ss Valiitort; the Viscountess 
Powerscourt; the Lady 'Wilhelinina Stanhope*, tlie Lady Fanny Cow iier ; Mrs. Maberly; 
Mrs. Mouiitjoy Martyn ; the Viscountess Fitzharris ; Mrs. Verschoyle; Miss Ellen Home 
Purves; Miss Cockayne. 

Super-royal Cvo. 21s. elegantly bound; India Proofs, j6'2. 12s. Cd. 

GEMS Of'^ BEAUTY: 

Displayed in a Series of Tw'elve higlily-finislied Engravings of .Spanish .Subjects ; from Designs 
by G. Cattermole, E. CorbouUi, Miss F. Corbaux, Meadows, Herbert, and Dyce; 
with fanciful Illustrations in Verse, by the Countess of Blessingtoii. 

Imperial 4to. 31s. Gd. richly bound in sdk. 

BE A UT Ys' C’OSTUME . 

Second Series, containing Twelve beautiful Engravings of Female Figures, intthc Costume of 
various Times and Nations, aftei Designs by eminent Artists; 
with descriptive I^etterpress by lAeitch Kiteliie, K'^q. 

4to. 21s. elegantly bound ; or coloured in imitation of the drawings, 2a. 

New Work by the Countes.s of Bless ixcton. 

THE BELLE of a SEASON: a Poem. 

Illustrated with Eight splendid Designs, by A. £. Chalon, Esq. 

• Imperial 6vo. elegantly bound, price lls. 6d. ; India pajier Proofs, 128. 6d. . 

New Work by G. P. R. James, F<sq. 

A BOOK of the PASSIONS. 

With Sixteen splendid Engravings, after the first Artists, executed under the 
superintendence of Mr. Charles Heath. 

*♦* Tliis work will form the Third Volume of Illustrated Modern Authors, and rank with 
Captain Marryat’s “Pirate,” and Sir Lytton Bulwer’s “Leila.” 

Price .i6i. lls. 6d. ; or India Proofs, d£2. 12s. fid. 


LONDON: LONGMAN, ORME, AND CO. 



ADVERTISING SHEET. 3 


LALLA ROOJCH : an Oriental Romance. 

By THOMAS MOORE, Es«i. 

BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED WITH FOURTEEN HIGHLY-FINISHED ENGRAVINGS, 
Executed under the Superintendence of 
MR. CHARLES HEATH, 

From Designs by 

F. P. Stephanofp, I Edward Coabould, and 

K. Meadows, | Miss Fannv Corbaux. 

Handsomely printed in 1 vol. royal 8vo. Will appear about Christmas. 

Lalla Rookh’* may also be had in icp. Svo. with 4 Engravings after Westall, 10s. 6d. ul. 
Just published, by the same Author, 

IRISH ^fELODIES: 

With an Appendix, containing the Original Advertisements, and 
the Prefatory Letter on Music. 

I3th Edition, fcp. Svo. with engraved Title and Vignette, 10s. cloth lettered. 
CAUTION. — Messrs. Longman and Co. having purchased the Copyright 
of the above work, caution Booksellers against selling any Pirated Editions of it. 
It is their intention to take legal proceedings against any one vOhora they may find 
so doing. 

London : Longman, Orme, and Co. 



This day, in fcp. Svo. with Vignette, Os. cloth, 

A n essay on PROHABILITIES, 

and on their Ap]ilication to Tiifc Contin- 
gencies and Insurance Offices. 13y AuGChTi^s 
DE Morgan*, of Trinity College, (’anibridgc; 

Professor of Mathematics in University College; 
and Secretary of the Royal Astronomical Society. 

Being Vol. 107 of the Cabinet Cyclopaedia. 

Published Sept. 1, 

LITERARY and SCIENTIFIC MEN of 
GREAT BRITAIN, Vol. 3. 

London: Longman, Ornie, and Co.; and 
John Taylor. 

A detailed Catalogue of the ** Cabinet 
Cyeloiuedia’' may be luid of any Bookseller. 

STANDARD OF ENGLAND J.IFK ASSURANCE COMPANY. 

8, Kiny William Street, City, and Regent Street, London ; D'Olier Street, 
Dublin ; Princes Street, Edinburgh. 

CAPITAL— ONE MILLION. 


LOUDON’S SUBURBAN GARDENER, 
COMPLETE. 

Tins day, in 1 vol. Svo. price 20s. cloth, 

T he suburban gardener 

and VILLA COMPANION. lUus. 
trated by numerous Engravings. 

By J. C. Loudon, F.L.S. H.S. &c. 

“The whole work contains so much sound good 
sense, combined with the results of long experience, 
that it will he invaluable to every one who wi.shes to 
eiijtiy all the comforts of which a suburban residence 
is susceptible with a due regard to economy. 

TIMES. 

London : prihted for t^e Author, and sold by 
Longman, Orme, and Co. 
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Tliis Company proposes to avail itself of the valuable experience of the American Trust Com- 
paiiie.s, and to combine the Administration of Trusts t»» the Guarantee of the Company' & Capital, 
with the business of Life Assurance in all its bnaiichcs. 

The Company will undertake the execution of every species of Trust ; and the inducements 
which it holds out arc, amongothers,— First, The Impossibility of Loss, since the whole Property 
must be made good out of the Capital of the Company and its Members. Secondly, ' The diligent 
and faithful performance of the Trust, which will be insured by the responsibility incurred, 
but still more by the commercial character and credit of the Company with the public. Thirdly, 
The avoiding of all delay and expense incident to the appointment of new Trustees under 
the existing system. 

In every respect a Company is preferable to an individual for managing onerous bequests, 
because no individual, however competent or trustworthy, can pretend to the same perpetuity of 
existence, nor can the same entire coiifidencc be placed inanyindividiial that would be reposed in a 
publicbody,inwhom,by vesting a trust, every tesDitor must know that his legatees will avoid those 
hazards and inconveniences, those contingencies and cinnoyances, against which no solitary executory 
however honourable, — no isolated trustee, however wealthy, — can offer an effectual guarantee. 
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invested ; there being the guarantee, not of two or three Trustees or Executors, or possibly of 
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MU. o’cONNELL AND* THE ENGLISH RADICALS. 


When the political franchise was first given to tlie Metropolis, we were told 
that we should raise up in the heart ot the empire a wild democracy 
always at tl)c beck of every turbulent demagogue — always at the front of 
every popular and visionary movement. ^Ihe recent exhibition in Palace 
Yard has given the lie to these ominous vaticinations. Tim metropolis has, 
not declared in favour of the People’s Charter. The pulse was felt, but it 
beat calmly, and its healthful indifference as to this itinerant agitation is a 
symptom that the disease is at present confined to the extremities. It is 
because London speaks in Parliament tlmtshe is silent in Palace Yard. Only 
one member of a MetropolitcUi District, and he the one (we say it with re- 
gret and respect) whose s(5at is tlie most insecure, atUmded the thunder of 
the popguns. The coldness with which Mr. Leader was received is a good 
omen for rational reform, — for it serves to slidw the amazing distinction 
between the most radical ol those whom the people send to Paniament, and 
the average opinions of those whom the mob applaud and laugh at. Mr. 
Leader, the member for Westminster, had the gratification of hearing him- 
self rated at the thousandth part ot the value of Mr, Jbeargus O Connor, the 
rejected of all men. 

The real fact is, that with nine tenths of the advocates of this new fanati- 
cism, the. Peojde^s Charter is hut the Auti^Poor Law ayitation in disguise /— 
The re-ascendency of pauperism, — the right ot the sturdy beggar to pick 
the pockets of industry ; these are the real objects which, with a great ma- 
jority of the audience, and with most of their captains, mask themselves 
, under the mors honourable, if not more plausible demands of Universal 
Suffrage, Annual Parliaments, and pensioned Delegates. We may trace the 
triple Geryon to the cradle of Anti-Poor Law Association. It appeam 
strongest in the towns, "where Poor Law Commissioners are the most piti- 
lessly pelted. It breaks out — a disease in itself, but the symptom of a 
constitution to which alteratives have been too sternly applied. This it is 
which makes common ground between O’Connor, tlie ultra leveller, iSnd 
Oasder, the beinoaner of weakened aristocracy. 1 his it is which divides 
what are called the Philosophical from what we may call the Physical 
liadicals, although the one ate as near to pure jwlitical democracy as the 
other. This it is which surroimds the People’s Charter with crusaders 
against property itself, and drawft down cheers on Mt. Lowrj^s declaration, 
that Universal Suffrage will remwe die National Debt. The red Radicals, 
as Mr. Ellice well observed m die House of Commons, in his memorable 
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speech on the Canadian Rebellion, have ever been signalized by tlieir scru- 
pulous ^tachnicnt t^^r^p^^y, — their good faith to the fundholder, in every 
attempt^f the 'LandoWhei'S to play tricks witli the currency. These pirate 
Radicals hoist out national colours, for the sake less of victory than plunder. 

The Anti-Poor Law Agitation is, we repeat, the main cause from which 
the new political deinsinds have arisen.* And^in the breath of these inciters 
to physical force — these declaimers against all rich men as robbers -^tliese 
assailants on the National Debt (in other words, on the fortunes of the 
middle class, and the savings of honest labour), breaks out tlie spirit of 
ferocious pdliiperism itself. Without exaggerating the danger of the elFect, 
we do not tl^k it wise any longer to disregard the cjiiise. Whatever* * be 
the merits ^ the New Poor I^aws, good laws themselves become a species 
of tyraiiik^wlfen forced with too strict a rigoiy upon the prejudices, passions, 
affections of that very class upon whom the immediate effects of 
our legisla'tion press with the most severity. It is mere pedantry to con- 
front the feelings of great masses with wise maxims or first principles, out 
of the unfamiliar repertory of politicjil economics. There are Thwackum- 
suitors of wisdom, w'ho, as Fielding says, consider every lash tliey give as 
a compliment to their mistress.” It is in vain to deny that there is at 
present among large sections of the working classes a deep and perilous 
spirit of discontent, showing itself not only against mere abuses in govern- 
ment, but against all that pliilosophy identified with the pure democratic 
principle wdiich teaches scrupulous adherence to order, and rigid respect for 
property — a dislike to the counsellors wdio preach 2)eace — a sharp and 
bitter intolerance to wealth. That much of this has its origin in causes 
long preceding the New Poor Law, and w'holly unconnected with it, we 
admit. But it is not less true tliat the New Poor Law has widened the circle 
of discontent — has inflamed complaint — has given grievance a practical 
shape — has connected theoretical aspirations with feelings that seem to 
spring from humanity, and to be consecrated by the charities of religion. 
It is all very well to lay the blame upon the firebrands. But there w'ould 
be no danger in the rushlight of Mr. Oastler, if there were no flax among 
the multitude. When such men as he can produce an effect, there must 
be evils well woiith exalninatioii. Proportioned to the insignificance of a 
successful agitator is the inflammable nature of the grievance. It was to be 
hoped that tlie excitement occasioned by tlie New Poor Law^ would gra- 
dually subside. So it has subsided among the Middle Class, but only to in- 
crease among the- Operatives ; and what is remarkable, it is not whei*e 
disturbance might most have been looked for — viz. among the agricultural 
population — that dissatisfaction has assumed an alai^ming shape, but rather 
among the poorer inhabitants of large towns. Swing haf removed from « 
Kent into Manchester; and the match is laid in tlie market-place, not 
the hay rick. In fact, the odium attached to the new system is more 
alarming because it exists most in places where it can be best kept alive by 
constant discussions — by stormy muetiiigs — by being associated with 
politics, and identiffed witJi the cause of labouring millions struggling into 
povfer. 

This being the case, we think it becomes the duty of the Government 


• See the spccchos and manifestoes j^cnerally in the towns in which the People’s Charter has 
called forth dcniurLstrntion, especially the Manchester Address — which insists, os the main cause 
of gricvdi^, on the “ Laws which strip men of their ancient and inalienable right tp a mainte- 
nance out of the land of their birth — to cram them into worse than a felon’s gaol,** Ac. — J.et 

those who, like Mr, Hume and Mr. Hochuck, arc stanch supporters of the present Poor Law, 
look well before they stretch out their paws for Mr. Oastl'er’s chesnuts. 
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aiid the Legislature to support what is salutary in the principle of the 
New Poor Law by ceding some of its more obnoxious details. We are as 
much averse as the commissioners themselves from repealing the New 
Law ; nor do we deny the excellent effects on the moral and even the 
physical condition of the peasantry which it lias produced in the agri- 
cultural districts. To return to the old system is as idle a demand as a 
•return to spade labour, or as the destruction of threshing machines. 
But a less rigid adherence to the principle of incarcerating hunger, infir- 
mity, and distress — a wider discretion in out-of-door relief — and a relaxa- 
tion of that grim tyranny which even where no pretexts, such as want of 
accommodation, or the chance of immorality and insubordination, can be 
found, separates often in the last extreme of life those who have hitherto 
fought against want side by si^e — which debars the poor man of his only 
confidant, his only comforter ; these mitigations of tlie system may not only 
be safely madp, but they are concessions due to the feelings — nay, even if 
you will, to the prejudices or the ^unreasoning ignorance, but deep-seated 
sympathies, of so large a portion of the population. In agricultural dis- 
tricts, where the magistrate or the overseer is placed almost alone amidst a 
population, on whose hatred or on whose affection his peace and often his 
property depend, the inteqiositioii of the commissioners, their fixed and per- 
emptory laws, are necessary to protect the independence of the administrator 
of tlie system, and to make the system itself work. But in large towns there 
ought to be a wide discretion left to the local authorities, who are not liable, 
like the segregated squires of the hamlet, to be intimidated, and who must be 
the best judges of the wants and interests of the community in which they live. 
The system, in sliort, must be mitigated. And if we are to be told Uiat it 
c^innot be mitigated without being abolished altogether, we should be 
tempted to answei', that great as are the advantages of the Poor Law, we 
tl)ink they are dearly purchased by creating a cliasni between the Working 
and the Middle Class — by engendering that deadliest of revolutionary pas- 
sions, a hatred to property itself; and by making men familiar witli the notion 
of armed resistance, till tlie wickedness of a lawless, hopeless, and sanguinary 
principle assumes the aspect of hatred to oppression and sympathy with 
distress. • ^ 

A word on the political demands of the People’s Charter. Universal 
SiifFmge may or not be a sound principle in itself ; but, that it rests upon 
the truth of the dogma, that whoever is taxed should be represented, is* 
a fallacy so gross that the very answer to it is worn threadbare. If because 
you are taxin:!, you arc necessarily entitled to a vote ; if (as Mr. Vincent, 
with all the benign and tolerant meekness of injured honesty, declares) he 
who votes agiAnst this principle be ‘‘ a knave,” — why is it that if w'e had 
Universal Suffrage to-morrow, many who pay a thousand times more in 
taxes than Mr. Vincent ever will do* would have no vote at all ? Why is 
it that the footman of Miss Burdett'Coutts, who does not pay tlie tax even 
for the powder in his hair, should be able to give his vote for Mr. Vincent; 
and Miss Biirdett Coutts, whose income directly and indirectly enriches the 
Exchequer to the amount of some 8,000/. or 10,000/., sliould be deprived 
of that honour? If you say, because Miss Burdett Coutts is a woman I 
Good ; but what becomes of your argument, that it is the mere fact^f being 
taxed that gives the right of being represented ? And why should not 
women vote? Is it because they are less intelligent, less educated than the 
men ? What ! would Mr. Vincent tell us that Miss, Martineau cannot judge 
as well of the qualities necessary for a legislator as any of die Corn-Law- 
loving squires whom he denounces as rogues or blockheads ? But womoti 
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are under the influence of men. Well, but so are all dependents under the 
influence of men. If illegitimate influence, the ballot will cure* it; and 
for tlie rest, the daughters in a family are just as likely to go against papa's 
prosy old candidate as the sons may be. There is no abstract mathematical 
undeniable principle involved in the question of Universal Suffrage, or of 
any other suffrage — the only object of legislation is, to use Bentham's old 
maxim, llie greatest happiness of the greatest number.” The happi- 
ness of the greatest nuinl)er must alwjiys consist in perfect security of life and 
property. This happiness the present most popular advocates of Universal 
Suffrage by no means appear to promise us. 

The votes of the greatest number are not always in favour of tlie happi- 
ness of the greatest number. It was under Universal Suffrage that the 
worst horrors of die French revolution were 4 >erpetrated. Had there been 
a suffrage at that time proportioned to the education, — viz. had only those 
had votes who were taught by education how to use tliein, — jhe Girondists 
would liave continued at die head of afliairs ; and France would jirobably 
at this day be a republic, without the stain of blood upon lier liberties. 
Perliaps she might now be enjoying universal suffrage, having gradually 
and safely won her way to it. But it is the recollection of all she suffered 
under that electoral system which at present, far more tlian the genius of 
Louis Philippe, confines the representation of thirty millions to the voices 
of 150,000 electors. That liberty (if by liberty is meant the freedom from 
all wanton restraint, and the blessing of equal laws) is always proportioned 
to the extent of suffrage, a man must be indeed ignorant of the history 
of nations, and of liuman nature, to siffirm. It has been, in all ages, by 
minorities that liberty has been nursed, and the great lessons of humanity 
forced upon the prejudice of the multitude. If there had been universal 
i^ufFrage when the Duke of Wellington was Premier, Cadiolic eman- 
cipation would not have been carried. In the United States it is the 
few, W'ho, in the teeth of universal suffrage, are now doing liattle for 
the slave. The Charter-orators tell us, that if we had had universal 
suffrage we should never have entered into the wars which have in- 
creased our national debt ! Ludicrous and notorious falsehood ! livery 
war, at its coiii4>encenA*nt, has been popular in the country, has been 
hallooed on by the enthusiasm of national antipathies and English 
jpride. Under univt.Tsal suffrage we should have plunged into war with 
no less ardour ; but it must be owned that we should not liave waged 
it so long. At the first reverses, at the first burtlieris, ardour would have 
cooled — the multitude would liave turned — the troops would have been 
recalled — and where then would have been the greatness of England, or 
the peace of the world ? It miglit have been unwise, precipitant, unjust to * 
contract a war with France under tlie r€qniblic, but then the people were al- 
most unanimous with Mr. Pitt. But if, having begun the war with Napo- 
leon, we had slunk out of it — if we had dc^serted our allies — if our 
Representatives had dc-clared that the people were too poor to fight any 
longer — we should liave been deserted in our turn, and the brother of 
Napoleon, Instead of lodging at Brompton, might be now reviewing French 
armies in Hyde Park. If we had Universal. Suffrage to-itiorrow, and Mr. 
Atwood were prime minister, we should be at war with Russia in behalf of 
Poland. 

Before tlie working classes can get Universal Suffrage, they must prove 
tliat they are fit for it. To prove that they are fit for it, the first 
thing they must do is, to hoot down the madmen who talk of plun- 
dering the fundholder, and appealing to brute * force* Do they 'tliink 
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their cause makes converts, when they identify Universal Suffrage with 
civil war and national bankruptcy? It is in vain to tell us that there 
are some men honest and enlightened who side with the incendiaries. 
We see that the incendiaries have the upper hand. Mr. Vincent car-, 
ries his audience in despite Colonel Napier. The “deep voice” of Mr. 
Feargus O'Connor would crush into atoms the poor-law-defending phi- 
losophy of Mr. Roebuck. In fact, we honestly believe that the present 
exhibitions have put back Universal Suffrage (if it ever is to be carried) for 
a generation at least. What honest man, what prudent man, however at- 
tached to the popular cause, will not shrink from connection with those who 
applaud the doctrines, that if speculative questions be not carried at once, 
the claimants are prepared to march against the throne — that justice to the 
working man means the aimiiiilation of public faith — and, that the only 
difference between a pickpocket and a rich mail is to the advantage of the 
pickpocket? .We should be willing to suppose these the sentiments only of 
the orators, not the audiences ; but, unhappily, these are the sentiments ihe 
audiences most cheer ; and, more or less, they characterise, uncontradicted 
jind unqualified, every meeting that has been held. And is this the way to 
confute the nickname of Destructive ? is this the bo^isted march of enlight- 
enment ? and are these the hopes which dawn upon the wisdom and the 
virtue that have nursed such glorious dreams of the future destinies of the 
Fnglish people ? 

It is melancholy to contrast the present “ demonstrations ” with the con- 
duct of the working classes in 1B30: what different leaders — what 

different opinions — what practical sense — w hat tempered firmness ! Who 
could suppose that, in 1838, the schoolmasters had given place to the Cades; 
w'ho could suj)pose that the multitude,ivho profess to be so sharp-sighted, could 
be blind to what every one else sees — the sordid and mendicant ambition 
of the Massaniellos they have chosen ? It is pitiably ludicrous to see the 
vast question of Universal Suffrage tied up inseparably with the question of 
payment to members. How many of these orators are fighting for 500/. a- 
year ? Wliat is Universal Suffrage to them ? — it is the contingent of Universal 
Suffrage — it is the hard money — it is the income — it is the meml)ers* 
pension that “points the moral, and adorns the *tale.” #1110 crotchet of 
paying members has been often broached; it may he Avortli consideration in 
itself, but here it is coupled with Universal Suffrage — indissoluble — co- 
equal — to he fought for “ against the throne ” with the same valour ; for 
to the eyes of the demagogues the question stands thus : “ Without Uni- 
versal SuflTrage we cannot get into parliament: but what is the good of 
getting into parliament unless we are paid for it ? ” But piiying members 
was an old cbnstitutional custom : it was so ; and were members at that 
day a whit honester fellows than they are now ? WVre those not some of 
the most corrupt and servile parliamtmts in English history, in which mem- 
bers pocketed their salaries ? We do not object to any noble and manly 
means of drawing still closer the connection l^etween members and consti- 
tuents ; but we altogether deny the doctrine that patriotism cannot exist 
without a pensibn : and when we are told that there are many men tpo ^)oor 
to serve their country for nothing, but who are no less admirably fitted for 
legislation, we answer, that these are precisely the men who would fere the 
worst if Universal Suffrage and payment to members were the law of the land. 
The greatest aristocrat in the world is the populace, especially in commercial 
countries. The richest men in Parliament are generally the choice. of the 
largest constituencies. The w'orking classes never, except in the heat of a re- 
volution, raise one of their own order. When Mr. Rogers, the weaver, said ihe 
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Other day, at the Bolton meeting, that if the people’s charter were passed, 
he should be a candidate for tlieir suffrages, he was received with “ roars of 
laughter.” But if itt addition to the prejudice in favour of wealthy which is 
remarkable in the history of all democracies, the member were to be paid 
his 500/. a year, there would be such an apprehension that the poor candi- 
date only sought the suffrages of the electors for the purpose of turning 
his pennies by them — that no recommendation would be greater than the 
assurance that “ 500/. a year was no object to the great Mr. So and So.” We 
are convinced indeed that the general effect of paying members, after the first 
novelty, would not introduce into parliament a poorer class of men than at 
present, (and so far Mr. Ficlden miserably deceives his friends, when he 
holds out to them hopes of — a House of Commons composed of workmen !) 
but it would do this — it would inspire adventurers with the hope of be- 
ing returned ; it would train up a race of hustings mercenaries, each seek- 
ing which could most flatter every popylar passion and caprice ; it would 
leave parliament itself composed much as it is now, but it would tempt 
every penniless lawyer, every broken-down trader, with a bolrl face atul a 
loud voice, “ to have a shy,” at least, at the golden apple. In feet, nothing 
could show reasoning men how little the Chartists have considered the resil 
question of universal suffrage more strongly than their coupling it with the 
pettifogging question of paying meinl^ers, and the impracticable absurdity of 
annual (! ! !) parliaments. 

We are not among those who would limit political power to the boundary 
of the middle class. We are not among those who think that the govern- 
ment of the multitude is dangerous in itself. The condition of the working 
classes — their prospects — their hopes — their welfare — must ever be 
vitally connected >^nth the objects of an enlarged philosophy, or a generous 
statesmanship ; and we do most deeply lament to see them at this time of 
dfiy throwing themselves into the hands of men, who are so evidently making 
the awful passions of the mass subservient to a mendicant ambition or a 
feverish vanity. Wliat a different spectacle these meetings might liave ex- 
hibited, if a different spirit had pervaded them ! How formidable would 
they have been — how vast a moral influence w’ould have belonged to them, 
IF their demands had Keen more rational, and if the audiences had im- 
parted a loftier temper to the orators — if they had conciliated the fears they 
have now provoked — if they had indignantly scouted aj)peals to force and 
promises of plunder — if they had refused to l)e divided from other sections 
of their countrymen, and taken their stand as a people — not as n class ' 
But now while disowning and reviling all other superiority, they demand 
to be an aristocracy themselvc^s. They, and they alone, must rule. 

It cannot be deniefl that the immediate effect of these meefings is favour- 
able to the Conservatives, not only to the party of Conservatives, but to 
the spirit of 0)nservatisni ; for the true Radicals themselves w'ould, we 
apprehend, sooner be Conservatives than Destructives. Would there be 
one man really distinguished for his services to the people, who wouhl 
not think, of the two, tliat it w^ould be better for the people to be go- 
vcrfipcl by Peel and Stanley than by Hetherington and* Cleave? But, 
fortunately, we have not come to that alternative. We neither despqir of 
the commonw'ealth, nor of the progress of popplar Reform. The recent 
meetings may for a time be favourable to the Tories while in opposition ; 
but wdiat gloomy prospects do they afford to tlie Tories, were they in power ! 
— • It is absurd to say, tliat wliatever may be dangerous in these ‘‘ de- 
monstrations,” can be quelled by the Tory principle “ resistance.” If what 
is extravagjint in the demands of the working classes be firmly and sitfely 
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defied, it must be by retaining that impenetiiable bulwark} the caiifidence of 
the middU class, and by gradually convinciiig the operatives themselves that 
the government docs not treat them as a foe, and tj|at they can be heard 
and respected even though Universal Suffrage be not yet obtained. The 
present administration} if it.. be but wise in time, has advantages no Tory 
administration ever can lia^. It is as strong as a Tory government for 
the maintenance of order — for the means of resistance when resistance is 
necessary ; but it embodies that principle of concession which a Tory go- 
vernment must want, and without a prudent and wary resort to which, we 
believe, that the social system itself will be shaken to its base. 

The Cabinet has but to adliere to the elementaiy principle of its forma- 
tion, and which last session it unhappily lost sight of — it has but to be a 
government of progress, in or/ler to conciliate all temperate, and to disarm 
all violent, reformers. 

It will not.be blamed for proceeding slowly, so that it move at all in a 
right direction. What we desire to impress upon both Wliigs and Tories 
is this — that it is not because they stand still, that principles stand still 
also. It is the nature of civilisation itself, that there must be progress 
somewhere. Last session ministers went buck; the middle class, represented 
by the moderate Radicals, stuck fast, and the consequence is that the 
movement has advanced from the democracy. 

If the government act again the game of last session, the Tories must 
come into powder — if the Tories come into power, the democracy wdll 
either retain its prc*sent spirit and leaders — rush into violence, sure to be 
quelled, and in that case it is the aristocratic principle that for a time will 
gain ground; or, {icquiring from a formidable parliamentary opposition 
leaders of more weiglit, and compromising its wild tljcories into 2 )ractical 
objects, it will succeed at last, but after struggles far more obstinate than 
Mr. Feargus O'Connor seems to imagine, in establishing the vast and 
liazardous experiment of governing .a country whose gi'eatness rests upon 
the most artificial foundations — by the unchecked will of a single class — 
that class the least ediicalcd. 

To the gods of Epicurus, and to gentlemen anticipating 500Z.' a 
y€‘ar, tliese prospects may give no uneasiness^ but ^to men who have 
atUiched themselves to Uieir country, and indulged in fond hopes of the 
ultimate d(*stiniesof the i)eople, there is enough to make us hope that our 
guides, whoever they may be, will take every prccautioiii in the journey we 
are compelled to make. 


While in •England this new agitation has broken out, Ireland luis not 
been inactive. In Mr. O’Conneirs manifestoes, wq see the evidence that if 
he leads Ireland, Im cannot alw^ayg choose the direction. He seems as if 
he were driven to the course he has adopted, by the fear of being outbid by 
rival agitators. He evidently lost such ground by his conduct on the Irish 
Tithe Sill, that he is obliged to put on his seven league boots to get pn^ 
more up to the march of popular opinion. The Precursor Association's but 
fi sign of the liasty strides an able demagogue must take after every false step. 
W% have no doubt, that extravagant and rash as Mr. (TConnelVs demantls. 
appear to Englishmen, they the most moderate that he could have matte 
in tlie position he was placed in ; and yet we are staggered at tlie price at 
which lie is buying back Irish popularity. He at once disowns connection 
with the very party w^hich exliibited to him, as the mouthpiece of Irish 
grii?Vance, tlie most generous and disinterested support which any set oP 
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public men ever gave to a great cause. He will have nothing to do with the 
! They demand more than the Irish agitators ! — they have shown 
too a contempt for Inland f And here he commits a much greater error 
than that attributed to Lord Melbourne, when the Premier apparently ap- 
plied to the great party of the Radicals, reproach tliat he only designed for 
the Ultras" — Col. Tliompson and Mr. Murphy.' Mr. O’Connell chooses to 
confound the great parliamentary party of fladicals, the powerful ballot 
minority, the true Radicals, with the Ultras or rather Pseudos, out of 
Parliament — the Hetheringtons and Vincents. When did the English Radi- 
cals exhibit any contempt for Ireland ? Was it when they consented, for tlie 
sake of Ireland, to forego their own just causes of complaint against the 
government after Lord John Russell’s untoward speech ? Does Mr. 
O’Connell forget that this consideration was the main one urged upon 
the forbearance of the English Parliamentary Radicals, and that this 
consideration prevailed over all others, by an overwhelming majoiity ? 
Mr. O’Connell complains of the English Radicals for indifference to 
Ireland, i^hen for the sake of Ireland they have too often temporized 
with the most urgent grievances of England. Was it the English Radicals 
who deserted the Appropriation Clause ? Mr. O’Connell reads them a lesson 
they ought sternly to remember. But, says the Agitator, toe, the Irish 
members, carried the Reform Bill ! Without the English Liberals what 
would Mr. O’Connell have carried? But for them would Mr. O’Connell 
himself be in Parliament ? The Agitator deceives himself — the English 
Radicals are eveiy thing to Ireland; without them — despite his unrivalled 
energies, liis singular qualities as a leader — his associations, his ha- 
rangues, his paper constitutions, would end in nothing but toasts and 
riots. 'They have been his strength — - he has too often been their weakness. 



OUR BANKING INSTITUTIONS. 

** Dame Justice puts her sword into the scales, 

With which she ’s said to weigh out true and fa1se> 

With no design hut, like the antique Gaul, 

To get more money from Uie capital.** Butler’s Miscellaneous Thoughts, 

Thk writer who should render a treatise on Banking as interesting as a. 
fairy tale must possess more varied and happy talents than Goldsmith 
himself; but, although it is not easy to impart to a subject of this nature 
those embellishments which Goldsmith, according to Dr. Johnson, could 
have imparted to any subject, yet it may be treated in such a way as to 
relieve it of dial, dreariness which# hangs like a nightmare over the lifeless 
style of financial pamphleteers and mercantile essayists. The fact is, that 
the dulness which people generally believe to be inseparable from all in- 
quiries into our monetary system is to be traced, not to the matter investi- 
gated, but to the manner in which the investigation is conducted. Nothing 
has been done to popularise this important branch of Social Economy. Tlie 
works that have hitherto appeared in reference to topics of this description 
are either too theoretical or too technical to be intelligible to the public at 
large : they deal too much in speculations which demand a previous acquaint- 
ance with elementary principles; or they have a tone of the Exchange, 
which can be understood only by the initiated. What is wanted is a clear 
exposition of those details in which the whole community is concerned, 
expressed in language, and cast in a form, which the whole community can 
readily comprehend. 

We have at this moment before us a large collection of books and pam- 
phlets, published wdthin the last ten years, upon the various theories of , 
Banking that have been propounded during that period — the causes of thje 
pressures and crises in the money market, &c., — with a multitude of reme- 
dies, suggestions, and conjectures ; and ive do no^ find one amongst them 
which is precisely adapted for the use of readers previcfiisly unacquainted 
w'ith the machinery of our monetary system. They are all designed for 
people who are already either really well informed upon these questions, or who 
have deluded themselves into the belief that they are so. Nor is this the only 
obstacle to the diffusion of publications of this description. As there is no 
department of economical science so complicated by sophistries, prejudices, 
and clashing^ interests, as that w^hich embraces the theory and practice of 
Banking, so there is none upon which there exist such extraordinary 
contradictions, not merely in matters of opinion, but in matters of fact, 
'llie reader, therefore, who comes to these authorities to look for satisfac- 
tory information, finds himself bewildered in a maze of irreconcileable 
assertions and dogmatic projects, which naturally lead him to abandon the 
entire subject,^ as one which is not only exceedingly dry, but hopelessly 
obscure. 

yntil within a very few years, the great bulk of the community were not 
only ignorant of the principles of Banking, but were not even aware of how 
much the public at large was interested in their faithful administration. It 
was commonly supposed that the uses of Banking were confined to the 
rich, who had surplus capital to fund, whose superfluous wealth required 
responsible guardianship, or whose affairs embmeed so extended a sur&ce 
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as to render corresponding agencies indispensable. But this view of the 
objects included in the spliere of a Bank took in only one class of its 
functions. It has been well observed by an able writer, that a banker 
is a dealer in capital, an intermediate party between the borrower and the 
lender. He borrows of one party, and lends to another ; and the difference 
between the terms at which he borrows and thbse at which he lends is the 
source of his profits.”* Now, this description — which is as clear as it is 
accurate — discovers to us two parties in the transaction, of which the banker 
is the agent. They are, as Sheridan defines them in a glittering antithesis, 
one who has money to lend, and one who wants money to borrow.” The 
latter is evidently as much interested in the proceedings of the banker 
as the former; nor would it be too much to assert, that the man who is 
struggling upwards without capital is more deeply concerned in the proper 
management of banking institutions, than tlie man whose capital renders him 
independent of their caprices and vicissitudes. Borrowers ar^ more nume- 
rous than lenders ; and it is of as much consequence to the one that there 
should exist accessible channels through which money can be procured, as 
it is tg the other that these channels should be protected by adequate safe- 
guards. If the term Borrower be understood to include every individual 
who derives any portion of his resources through the medium of credit, and 
that of Lender every individual who employs capital in profitable uses, then 
it will be seen at once that every person in the community is more or less 
interested in the system upon which our banking establishments are managed. 
A familiar view of that system appears to us therefore to be, on all accounts, 
a desirable contribution to the stock of popular knowledge. 

Banking, like every other art or business, grow up gradually as commu- 
nities enlarged, and as increasing intercommunication between different 
countries rendered the adoption of general principles necessary to the safe 
maintenance of their mutual relations. In the primitive stages of society, 
the simplicity of the transactions which took place between individuals pre- 
cluded the necessity of resorting to any fixed system for their regulation. 
Bach separate transaction adjusted itself according to circumstances. But 
with the rapid advance of the population in numbers and in wealth, the 
strides of inventio^^ in the’useful arts and manufactures, and the consequent 
complication of all the common aflairs of life, it was no longer possible to 
carry on the intercourse of society otherwise than by the introduction of 
settled modes which sliould be universally recognised and acted upon. Hence 
arose the classes and distribution of labour — the representative principle in 
the conduct of public affairs — governments — laws — banks. The existence of 
banks, or of the profession of money-changing and money-lending, which 
quickly superseded the practice of barter, as nations emerged from agricul- • 
tural occupations, and became engaged dn commercial pursuits, may be 
traced almost to the earliest ages of which we possess any authentic records. 
Frequent allusions will be found in the Old and New Testaments to the ex- 
change of the precious metals, and the practice of usance. But all that is 
known of those customs is, that bullion in bars and ingots (before national 
coinS were thought of) formed the medium of payment, and that it was usual 
to lend and borrow money on interest; but whether the rate of interest was 
governed by a conventional understanding, or by the exigency of the occa- 
sion, we have no means of determining. In later times, as well as in the 
times of more remote antiquity, the temples and places of public worship 
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were selected by the merchants as th^ most appropriate centre for.the manage- 
ment of their inartificial banking operations ; probably because they were 
convenient of access to the people, and ‘formed a point of union which facili- 
tated the progress of business. As the money-changers had tables in the 
Temple of Jerusalem, so I^lphi was the great bank of deposit for the trea- 
sures of Greece; and even in the present day bargains are constantly made 
in the Jewish Synagogues. In Athens and Rome banking took a more 
regular form, although it had not yet assumed the formal characteristics of 
a science. The bankers — who received the revenues of the wealthy, and 
disbursed them at their written orders, thus acting as agents, for which they 
received a regular per-centage — generally combined other callings with that 
of money-brokerage ; and it was not until the confusion arising from this 
mixture of various trades demanded a more strict subdivision of individual 
skill, that banking came to be followed as a separate profession. 

But, whiletthe interests of the .rich were thus consulted in the establish- 
ment of convenient means of transmitting their revenues and conducting 
their pecuniary affiiirs, the interests of the poor who stood in need of assist- 
ance were not wholly overlooked. Mr. Gilbart, in his excellent work on 
Banking, informs us that there were banks amongst the Romans, where the 
poor citizens could procure loans without paying interest. Augustus Cmsar 
formed a fund of the confiscated effects of criminals, for the purpose of ac- 
commodating the people with loans without interest upon pledges of double 
the value of the amount lent. This is the first instance with which we 
are acquainted of that system of advancing money upon pledges which has 
been subsequently adopted so successfully throughout Europe; and it sug- 
gested, no doubt, to the Italians and the French the formation of those 
charitable institutions which, notwithstanding the abuses that have crept 
into their administration, have conferred considerable benefits upon the 
necessitous classes. Tlie earliest establishments of this description were 
founded by the monks in Italy in the fourteenth and fifteentli centuries, 
under the name of Monti di Pktd. The intention at first was, that they 
should be supported by voluntary contributions ; but, finding that means 
could not be procured in that way for sustaining them, Leo X. issued a bull 
in J521 by which interest was allowed to be charged i^on loans made to 
the poor. The fundamental object was, by accommodating the poor with 
loans upon reasonable terms, to protect them against the iniquitous ex- 
tortions of usurers who would take advantage of their necessities. ITie 
benefits that fiowed from these establishments soon led to their adoption in 
other countries. In 1777 a Mont de Pike was founded in Paris by royal 
ordinance. It was plundered and destroyed in the Revolution, but was 
again openetf in 1797; and in 1804 it obtained a complete monopoly of the 
privilege of advancing small loans on pledges. This practice was not le- 
galised in England until the middle of the last century ; and the first legis- 
lative enactment we have on the subject was passed in the reign of George IL 
In the following reign the act was passed which now regulates the business 
of pawnbroking, fixing the rate of interest, the duration of the pledge, 
and tlie penalties for certain violations of the law. We touch incidentally 
upon these facts, because they form an illustrative episode in the his- 
tory of banking. Pawnbrokers are the bankers of tlie poor, who, lacking 
the resource of credit, are compelled to anticipate the fruits of their labour 
by raising money upon their goods. A pawnbroker, says Mr. McCulloch, 
is a species of banker, who advances money at a certain rate of interest upon , 
security of goods deposited in his hands; having power to sell the goods 
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if the prindpal sum, and the interest thereon, be not paid witliin a certain 
time. 

Connected with this subject, perhaps we ought not to omit some^allusion 
to another description of bank, exclusively designed for the benefit of the 
poor, and existing only in England. We mea\^ the Savings Banks, which 
were originally founded by the zealous efforts of the late Right Hon. 
George Hose, who was the first person to draw the attention of the public 
to the excellent objects they are intended to promote. The principle 
upon which they are established is exactly the contrar}^ principle of that 
species of bank which we have just described. Instead of lending money 
to the poor, the Savings Banks borro%v money from the poor. They are thus 
in the direct sen^e banks of deposit; but, in order to confine their operation 
to the humblest classes, a maximum is fixed beyond which no lodgment is 
received, while the minimum is so low that it can scarcely be regarded as a 
limitation. The advantages which these admirable institutions have conferred 
upon the poor are incalculable. They have not only thrown open to them a 
means of safely accumulating whatever surplus funds tliey may be enabled 
to spare from their necessary expenditure, but they have inculcated and 
encouraged a spirit of forethought and economy, which is of the last im- 
portance to their moral as well as their social welfare. Until these esta- 
blishments were introduced into England in 1814 and 1815, there was no 
bank of any kind which would receive small deposits, or allow interest upon 
any. Even the Scotch Banks, where interest was allowed on deposits, would 
not receive any sum jess than 10/.; an amount that required a long course 
of thrift for an artisan, an apprentice, or a labourer to make up. Conse- 
quently the trifling savings of the poor, for want of a secure place of depo- 
sit where they would be received in detail, and suffered to accumulate with 
advantage to the depositor, were frittered away in idle expenses, or wasted 
in petty and dangerous speculations. The plan upon which the Savings 
Banks are conducted may be thus briefly described: — A depositor is not per- 
mitted, within a single year, to invest more than 30/.,* exclusive of compound 
interest, nor less than one shilling at any single lodgment. The total de- 
posits from one individual are restricted to 150/. ; and whenever the deposits 
and compound interest amount together to 200/., no further interest is Jisay- 
able. The amount of interest is limited to per cent, per diem, or 
3/. 8^. per cent, per annum, which is regularly placed to their account 
as a cash deposit once in every year, fresh interest accruing again upon the 
whole sum. Depositors can at any time withdraw a portion or the whole 
of their lodgments, by giving a certain notice to the managers of the bank. 
The money thus invested in the bank is, by Act of Parliament, lent out at 
interest to the Government \ that is, paid into the Bank of England or 
Ireland, and vested in Bank annuities or Exchequer bills. The most 
authentic statement we have of the Savings Banks in England, Ireland, and 
Wales, is dated November, 1832, and exhibits the following results: — At 
that date there werje in England 384 Savings Banks, in Ireland 77, and in 
Wales 22 ; the toial number of depositors in England was 380,327, in 
Ireland 38,479, and in Wales 10,594; and the total amount deposited 
in England was 12,916,028/., in Ireland 1,045,825/., and in Wales 349,794i 
These items exhibit a grand total of 483 banks, 429,400 depositors, and 
14,311,647/. deposits, making an average of about 30/. to each individual. 
We have gone into these details because the machinery of those very useful 
institutions is not as generally understood as it deserves to be, arid because 
we are satisfied that the Savings Banks only require to be made more ex- 
tensively known in order to their being more extensively adopted. 
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The business of banking, originally in the bands of individuals^ was at 
length taken up by companies of merchants in flourishing cities, and ulti- 
mately the state. Italy, the nurse of literature and art, was also the re- 
storer and improver of the best commercial usages of antiquity. , These 
glorious republics, 

“ Whose merchant sons were kings,” 

are entitled to the credit of having formed banks, which, by magnitude of 
design, extensive influence, perspicuity in the details of management, and ap- 
plicability to the general wants of the community, were the first to develop 
the vast utility of which such institutions, properly controlled, are capable. 
Banks, at first, were constructed solely for private convenience ; by the gra- 
dual expansion of their plan tp meet the demands of increasing trade, they 
soon grew up into importance as public commercial companies ; and finally^ 
tempted by the profits, as well as b^ the facilities in the despatch of business, 
whicli they held out, governments* interfered, and, with certain exceptions 
and under certain limitations, either absorbed the business of banking to 
themselves, or conferred it by charters upon particular companies. Thus, 
what originated in the obvious wants of the people, and for the immediate 
advantage of the people, was at last resolved into a state monopoly, fenced 
round by regulations that eflectiially prohibited the practice of banking, ex- 
cept under such stipulations and restrictions as the state deemed it expedient 
to lay down. Had this course been taken solely in the desire to protect the 
community against the risks of extravagant speculation, and had it been in- 
variably prosecuted with that object alone in view, the interposition of wise 
laws to regulate the proceedings of banks — which would have been all that, 
in that case, would have been required — could not fail to have been pro- 
ductive of the most salutary results. But legislation upon this subject, from 
the very beginning, has betrayed the fact, that State Banks — however use- 
ful they may have been found in emergencies, and whatever good they may 
have yielded from time to time— originated in the difficulties of the govern- 
ment, and have always been maintained, not for the support of the interests 
of the community, but for the support of the interests of the state. The 
distinction will be readily appreciated by a moment’s consideration of the 
influence which a profligate minister may exercise over the circumstances 
of a country, through a bank which possesses the extraordinary power of 
controlling the rise and fall of prices, of paralysing the efforts of domestic 
industry, and, by the alternate contraction and expansion of the currency, 
depressing or stimulating the springs of production. Such is the power 
which a monopoly in banking, existing under the protection of the state, 
exercises ove» the interests of the whole population. The earliest example 
of a bank of that description — the first, we believe, that was ever created 
by a government — was that of Venice, in the beginning of the twelfth cen- 
tury. The ^circumstances which led to it were the embarrassments of the 
republic. To escape from a heavy debt, into which the state was plunged 
by a protracted and expensive war, the public creditors were formed into a 
corporate body^ endowed with exclusive privileges, and the debt wasicon- 
verted into stock; payments, were of course, compelled to be made in bank- 
money, and the transfer of stock from one account to another sufficed for the 
settlement of all mercantile transactions. The Bank of Genoa was formed in 
a similar way. The republic got into debt, and discharged its liabilities by 
conferring a monopoly upon its creditors at the expense of the public at 
large. 
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The activity of the Italians in their money dealings, especially of the 
Lombards, who were understood to be the merchants of the leading repub- 
lics of Florence, Genoa, Venice, and Lucca, carried them into England in 
the thirteenth century. Previously to their arrival in this country, the Jews, 
who had settled here about the time of the Conquest, were noted for their 
usurious practices in money-lending, by which th^y acquired enormous riches* 
But the expulsion of the Jews, in 1290, after a long series of persecutions, 
threw open the whole field of banking, in all its branches, to the Lombards, 
who established themselves in the city, and chiefly occupied that quarter 
which still bears their name, and which is still the chief seat of* the banking 
interests, — Lombard Street. It appears that the Lombards enjoyed some 
valuable privileges, which were probably granted to them in consider- 
ation of loans made to English nionarchs. , Their reputation for wealth 
was spread over the whole of Europe ; and as they contrived, by tljeir influ- 
ence, to command a large part of the trade of every country into which they 
penetrated, they soon, observes the historian of Charles V., became masters 
of its cash. It is from them, and from their way of carrying on their busi- 
ness, that the very term bank” was originally derived. It is taken from the 
Italian word banco, or bench, their transactions being conducted upon open 
benches in the public market-places in Italy. Upon the failure of one of 
tliese bullion merchants, his bank was torn up and broken by the people ; 
hence comes the word bankrupt. A comparison between the method by 
which the business of banking is now regulated in the city of London and 
the manner in which it w’as managed by the Lombards would be productive 
of some highly ludicrous images. Instead of the close apartments, the 
well-fitted counters, iron safes, tind smirk clerks, there were the dark- 
featured Lombards ranged behind their low benches in the open streets, 
protected, perhaps, by occasional awnings, from the inclemency of the wea- 
ther, and presenting a grotesque but not unpicturesque scene to the passer- 
by. But this mode of transacting business was not peculiar to the Lom- 
bards. It appears to have been a general custom amongst the merchants 
to meet, for the arrangement of bargains and settlement of accounts, in 
the open air. The ancient “burse” of London, according to Stowe and 
others, was an exposed •space, without any shelter whatever; and in an 
old play, called “ If you know not me you know Nobody,” with the building 
of the Royal Exchange, Sir Thomas Gresham, the founder of that building, 
is exhibited in a conversation with some worthy fellow-citizens, in the 
usual scene of their daily traffic, when a shower of rain suddenly comes 
on and disperses them, to the great mortification of the magnificent Sir 
Thomas, who forms a resolution on the instant to erect a proper place for 
theii future meetings, — exclaiming, in an heroic couplet, wilh appropriate 
enthusiasm, — 

" FII raise a worke, shall iiiakQ our nierchants say, 

’Twas a goode shuwre that fell upon that day.’ ” 

The building of the Exchange is then deliberately described by the drama- 
tist; and, when it is finished, a friend declares that it will render Sir Thomas 
immbrtal. He speaks of it as 

“ a place * 

'Where merchants meet, their trafficke to maintainc, 

Where neither colde shall hurt them, heat, nor raine.” 

This description, however, was not accurate, in so far as the rain was 
concerned; for the quadrangle, where the meetings were held, never was 
sheltered by a roof. But the poet thought, perhaps, that the*spacious piazzas 
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on the four sides afforded abundant satisfaction for the strict veracity of his 
statement. 

The particular branch of business which formed the principal occupation 
of the Lombards was that of lending money ; the most profitable of all, 
especially in the infancy of the trade and manufacture of a rising country. 
By a law of Edward the Confessor the taking of interest for the loan of 
money was declared illegal ; which, of course, had the inevitable eflect of 
raising the interest charged by the lenders to an exorbitant height, as a 
species of compensation for the danger and odium they incurred, anci which 
otherwise led to a variety of subterfuges, coercions, and perjuries. The im*- 
policy of laws that aim at restraining the natural course of things, and 
forcing society into modes of dealing repugnanf to its own obvious tendencies, 
and calculated to check its progress by attempting to put an end to legitimate 
competition, was fully exemplified in the consequences of the measures that 
were taken tojirevent the payment of interest on money. Had the rate of in- 
terest been left to find its natural level, instead of being prohibited altogether 
as usury, capital would have found its way wherever it was wanted at no higher 
cost than its use was actually worth ; and the only cases in which the charge 
might have ascended to an unreasonable height would have been where 
the security was inadequate or doubtful, and where the usance would have 
been increased by way of an indemnity for the risk. But the legislation 
which affixed criminality to the demand of any interest whatever threw the 
lending of money into the hands of those who had the least regard for cha- 
racter, and who were ready, for the sake of a large prospective profit, to 
submit to the danger as well as the disgrace of violating the law. Hence 
the exactions of the Jews and the Lombards, who were the money-lenders 
of nearly every kingdom in Europe during the middle ages, were enormous. 
They demanded as much as twenty per cent., sometimes thirty; and it is 
stated that in PlaccMitia the rate of interest, towards the close of the fifteenth 
century, was no less than forty per cent. The glaring inconsistency and 
injustice of the antiquated sensibility which affected to discover a heinous 
sin against the Scriptures in the payment of a consideration by the bor- 
rower for the use of the money of the lender, at length led to an 'enact- 
ment in England, in 1546, which legalised the taking of interest, and fixed 
the rate at ten per cent. It would appear, however, tnat the prevailing 
prejudices on this subject were not" yet completely overcome, as this act 
was I'epealed six years afterwards, and was not again brought into operation 
until 1571. Subsequently to tliat period the rate of interest has been 
successively reduced to eight, six, and five per cent. ; at which last amount 
it has remained unchanged since 1714. These alterations in the law pro- 
• ceeded pari pasm with the graducil changes which took place from time 
to time in the business of banking, as it began to unfold its various uses, 
and to combine into one distinct pursuit those functions which had previ- 
ously been discharged by different hands. 

Hitlierto the Jews, and the Lombards after them, were merely money- 
lenders; but a new source of profit, arising from the trade in inotiey, was 
developed by rimt peculiar branch of business which consists in berrying 
money to lend it out again, which, it is unnecessary to observe, could not have 
been projected until after the passing of the law which legalised the giving 
and taking of interest. The goldsmiths were the persons with whom tliis 
ingenious design originated, and they were cast upon it as much by the 
accident of their position as by the evident utility of the plan itself The 
tyrannical conduct of Charles I. in seizing forcibly upon the treasures of 
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the merdiants^’ which used Jto be deposited for seeurityjn the Mint^ hidfaced 
wealthy classes to look elsewhere than to the GoverameBt storea for 
plaees to deposit their gold; and as the goldsmiths, by virtue of th<pr costly 
craft, were esteemed to be responsible men, they were selected' as £t guar-' 
dians for the surplus capital of the magnates of commerce. In this respect 
their shops were equivalent to banks of deposit and, as the receipts which 
they issued for the money which was placed in their custody were univer- 
sally credited, passing current through the country, and being popularly 
designated as goldsmit|i8’ notes,’’ they became virtually banks of issue also* 
The first notice we have of the existence of these banks is in the year 1645. 
Their business, it appears, soon extended beyond its original domain ;^and, 
from being merely money-changers, receivers of deposits, and issuers of 
notes, they came at last to lend money to the^king, taking the collection of 
the taxes by way of security, — to take grants of Parliament into pawn, — to 
receive rents as agents, — and to buy and sell bills and orders to such ah 
extent that, according to an old writer, *all the revenue passed, in effect, 
through their hands. They monopolised the whole of the banking business 
of this country until the year 1694, when the Bank of England was founded 
by a charter, dated on the 27th of July in that year. 

This bank is said to have been projected by Dr. Hugh Chambcrlayne ; 
but the plan upon which it was framed was submitted to Government by 
Mr. William Paterson, a native of Scotland, and a great speculator. It 
arose out of the distresses of the Government — distresses caused, in some 
measure, by abuses and defects in the system of taxation, and partly by the 
difficulty of obtaining loans of money at a reasonable rate. Tlic immediate 
object for which the Bank of England was chartered was to lend money to 
Government. The proposition was supported by the Ministers of the day, on 
the ground that it would destroy the trade of usurers, and, by extending the 
circulation, revive and strengthen the commerce of the country; and it was 
resisted by the Opposition, on the gi’ound that it would become a monopoly 
injurious to the interests of commerce, and a dangerous instrument in tlte 
hands of Ministers. The proposition, however, was carried in both Houses. 
The sum thus raised was 1,200,000/,, for which the siibscribei's were to 
receive eight per cent, interest, besides 4000L per annum for management, 
making altogether 100,000/. The capital of the Bank was subsequently 
raised to 2,201,171/., which was doubled in a few years, and has gone on 
augmenting and fluctuating at different periods ever since. In 1816 it was 
raised to 14,553,000/., but by the late act for the renewal of the charter it 
was reduced to 10,914,750/. * 

When the Bank of England was established there were no banks 
except those of the goldsmjths, which were wholly confined to London; 
but the rapid success of the new company soon , tempted other capitalists to 
embark in similar speculations, the results of which proved in several in- 
stances so injurious to the community, that an act was passed in 1708, pro- 
hibiting all other companies whatsoever, exceeding six persons in number, 
except tl)e company of the Bank of England, from issuing notes. The 
effect of this clause was, tliat, as banks having more than six partners 
could not be formed as banks of issue, many banks not having more than 
six partners were established, in proportion as they seemed to demanded 
by the increasing trade, in different places throughout the country as weM 
as in London. These banks are popularly known by the name of Private 
Banks; and, although none of the London private bakers now issue notes, 
yet ih^»re privileged by law to do so,—* and no doubt th^woulcH but 
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dial th^ could not hope to obtain a circi^ation for them concurrently wiA 
the notes of the Great National Bank. But a considerable interval crapsed 
before country banks were established to any great extent; and it is believed« 
that previously to the American war there were very few carried out into 
operation, although there were many projected. In 1797, there were about 
two hundred and eighty in Mistence; but, in consequence of the passing of 
the Bank Restriction Act in that year, the object of which ivas to protect the 
Bank against a run by prohibiting it from mying its notes in cosh for a 
stipulated period, the number of country banks increased so rapidly, that In 
1813 they amounted to no less than nine hundred. In these outlines we 
are careful to avoid going into such details as are likely to encumber the 
subject. We propose to touch, only upon those points that may be actually 
necessary for the general reader, who desires to trace the progress^of our 
banking institutions. 

From this brief sketch it will be seen, that the establishment of the Bank of 
England was soon followed by the ^establishment of other banks ; that, in 
order to check the growing spirit of speculation, a law was passed to limit 
within certain bounds the further establishment of banks of issue and circu- 
lation ; and that, within the limits prescribed by law, a great nuipber of banks 
gradually rose up both in the metropolis and in the country. It must be 
obvious that, if the Bank of England bad been sufficiently powerful in its 
resources to satisfy the whole demands of the public, and had been so con- 
ducted as to meet those demands with the requisite liberality, there would 
have been no necessity for the establishment of any other bank. But the 
Bank of England, although it possessed exclusive privileges, and might have 
difiuscd vast benefits throughout the community, not only failed to mlfil the 
duties which its position enforced upon it, but, by the exercise of a capricious 
spirit in the management of its affairs, inflicted at will the most serious 
evils upon the commercial public. Out of the effects of the narrow and self- 
ish policy of the Bank of England arose the necessity of other banks. How 
far the private and country banks supplied the desideratum may be readily 
understood by a glance at their composition, and a few of the leading facts 
in their history. 

The privati bank depends for its success solely upon the degree of con- 
fidence in which the individuals who form its partnership may be held in 
their own circle. It does not rely upon its known capital for its credit with 
the public, but rather upon its reputed capital, and tlie character of its pro- 
prietors. It is placed under no legal responsibility in the conduct of its 
affairs; it is responsible only to itself. It offers no securities of a valid kind 
to the public, nor does it present any means of detecting error or dclin- 
.Guency in its internal management. The banker might speculate with bis 
aeposits, and tie up his own fortune in family settlements, so that he might 
be safe from the consequences of any desperate adventure in which he. should 
engage ; or he might be a spendthrift in his habits, or utterly ignorant of 
the principles of banking; yet the public could neither exercise any cheek 
over his proceedings, nor even ascertain at any time tlie state of his affairs. 
Such, however, was the avidity with which the establishment of these banka 
was originally encouraged by the public, who hoped to derive from them 
those advantages which they had failed to derive from the Bank of England, 
that they muSiplied in proportion to the rashness of the confidence which 
in this sudden transition was thoughtlessly reposed in them. But the result 
of^he experiment clearly demonstrated this fact,— that, although some alter- ^ 
native was required to protect the interests of the community against thu 
caprices of the Bank of England, it was not presented by the private banks 
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^ gviy^itj nor vUh tha| assurance nf. qafetyj which the .ex^encies of .the 
^oi^ercioil world demanded. So ruinous* inde^ were the &ilures of these 
that, to quote Hudibras* they seen^ 

— « If int^i^ded 
Fop nothing else bnt to be mended.’’ 

]^our hundred and seven commissions of bankruptcy were issued against 
country banks within the fifty years previous to 18^* In one year ^one^ 
1793, It is stiid that no less than one hundred bankers suspended their, pay- 
ments, and in 1815 and 1816 the number who were compelled to stop 
payment are reckoned at two hundred and forty, “ The destruction of 
country banks has,” observes Mr. McCulloch, ‘‘ upon three different occasions 
— in 1792, in 1814, 1815, and 1816, and in 1825 and 1826 — produced 
an extent of bankruptcy and misery that haS never, perhaps, been equalled, 
except by the breaking up of the Mississippi scheme in France#” So tre- 
mendous were the failures on the last occasion, that the attention of the 
legislature was imperatively directed to the subject, and prompt measures 
were passed witli the view to prevent the recurrence of such calamities, if 
possible, for the future. This was the moment to place tlic circulating 
mediunx of flie country upon a solid basis ; but the government appears 
either to have misunderstood the real sources of the evil, or to liave been 
restrained by special considerations from striking at its root. Sir Robert 
Peel’s remedy was remarkable for containing within itself some of 
the most extraordinary practical contradictions that probably were ever 
embodied in any act of the legislature. The law which emanated from the 
administration of that day proposed three objects ; the partial repeal of 
the prohibitory clause of 1708, by which repeal, banks having a greater 
number of partners than six were permitted to be established anywhere in 
England outside a circle of sixty-five miles round London ; the establishing 
of branches of the Bank of England in the country districts, so as to extend 
more effectually the benefits of its influence; and the abolition of all notes 
under the value of 5/. 

Now, when it is remembered that the evil to be legislated upon was the 
weakness of the countr;^ banks, and their mal-administration of their affairs, 
it might naturaHy be supposed that the remedy would provide some means 
of strengthening them, and of preventing them from inflicting similar mis- 
fortunes again upon the country ; but every 'one of these new provisions 
had a direct tendency to increase their difficulties. By the abolition of the 
small notes, the law deprived them of one of the most fertile sources of 
their profits ; by throwing open the privilege of banking to joint-stock com- 
panies tlie law exposed them to a new and powerful competition, which 
certainly was not tlie way^to arrest future bankruptcies; andt by authorising* 
the establishincht of branches of the Baiik of England, the la^ completely 
annihilated the local influence of thbse country establishments, in whose 
neighbourhood the branches might happen to be placed. Why Sir Robert 
Peel entertained such a dislike to small notes, will probably never be ex- 
plained ; but, in supposing that any of the coipmercial difficulties of the 
country were attributable to 14 notes any^nore than to 54 notes, it is tolerably 
clear that he committed an inexplicable absurdity. It does not require 
much knowledge of the mysteries of banking for any person, wjth a plain 
understanding, to perceive that it is not the p£q)er that is issued wUch consti- 
tutes the danger, but the want of a proper control over its issue* Bankers 
niigHt be permitted to issue as many 14 notes as they cauld scatter on 
the wjn(^ provided only that they gave adequate security for paying it in 



specie when it came back upon their hands. It is the unlimited ftstie of 
paper without any check whatever, and not the paper itself, that constitutes 
the real evil to be guarded against But one would think that Sit Robert 
Peel, in overlooking this simple truth, had taken up some prejudice against 
small notes, to the complete oblivion of every other consideration. 

With respect to the third* object (we will take the second last), it may 
be observed, that the country bankers earnestly remonstrated against its 
adoption, on the grounUj as the result has provecl, that the branches of the 
Bank of England would severely injure them in their business j but the only 
redress they obtained was, that they were allowed, in common with the Bank 
of England, to compound for their stamp-duties. Since that period the 
Bank of England has established twelve branches in the country in the fol- 
lowing places : — Bristol, Liverpool, Portsmouth, Swansea, Manchester, 
Hull, Warwick, Birmingham, Eceds, Gloucester, Newcastle, and Plymouth. 
These branches, it appears, not only interfere with the legitimate transac- 
tions of the cobfntry l^nks, but refuse to take their notes, unless they open 
accounts with them in the usual way. 

The act which permitted the formation of banks having more than six 
partners, or, as they are more clearly designated, Joint-Stock Banks, at a 
greater distance than sixty-five miles from London, contained a provision 
that they should not make their notes payable in London, nor draw bills 
upon London, for any sum under 50Z. But another act was passed in 1833, 
which rescinded this provision, and which conferred a still more important 
privilege, that ot allowing Joint-Stock Banks to be established within the sixty- 
five miles, with this single restriction, that they w’cre not allowed to issuenotes. 
"The consequence of these measures is, that Banks with an unlimited number of 
partners may now be established at any place in England beyond the sixty- 
live miles, and issuenotes; and that they mjiy be established within that circle 
as Banks of discount and deposit. These arc important concessions, which 
are calculated to give greater freedom and efficacy to our mohetary system ; 
but much remains yet to be done before the public can derive from our banking 
establishments all the benefits they are capable of producing. 

The constitution of a Joint-Stock Bank maybe briefly described. It con- 
sists of a large proprietary, w'ho subscribe a considerable capital in shares. 
The amount of that capital is made known to the public, a Ad the individuals 
who subscribe it are guarantees for its validity. According to the business 
or circumstances of the bank, a certain proportion of the whole capital is 
paid up, and the remainder is left to be called upon in case of necessity. 
The Joint-Stock Bank receives deposits, and pays a low rate of interest upon 
them, and employs its deposits advantageously by discounts at a higher rate ^ 
of interest. It^also transacts all tlie ordinary business of other banks, with 
* some features that may be said to be peculiar to it — such as the system of 
cash-credits, which consists in advancing loans to individuals in trade upon 
solvent security. The advantages whick the Joint-Stock Banks possess intrin- 
sically over other Banks, are : 1. the large amount of their capital ; ‘2. the, 
great number of the partners, each of whom is personally resppnsifeje^ . 
to the whole cs^tent of his private fortune for the liabilities qf ; 

3. the exemption from undue speculation, which is ^secured by placing the 
management in the bands of a directory, who are periodically responsiUe to 
the whole body of shareholders, before whom they must exhibit the state of 
their affairs ; 4. the constant check that is exercised over the conduct of 
the bank, by the vigilance of the number of persons whose interests are con- 
cerned in the prudence with which it is controlled; and^ 5. the certainty of 
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business, which is secured by the connections which the shareholders them^ 
selves can bring to the bank. 

'fhe success that has followed the introduction of Joint-Stock Banks 
affords a reasonable ground for anticipating their further extension and 
improvement. Private bankers have become so fully impressed with the 
superiority of the security which they hold out* to the public, and of the 
confidence which that security engenders, that a great number of private 
banks have already become meigra in Joint-Stock Companies: we believe 
that nearly one hundred and twenty of these establishments have undergone 
this change, with advantage to themselves and to their surrounding neigh- 
bourhoods. That the system is not yet perfect, and that it is not even as 
well organised as the system of the Joint-Stock Banks of Scotland, must 
be admitted on all hands; but it is still a positive advance towards a . 
more adaptive and efficient system of national banking than has hitherto 
been made in this country. Scotland has, fortunately, escaped the dan- 
gerous legislation which has so long retarded the progress %ff England in 
this respect; and hence her banks not only enjoy a larger share of public 
confidence, but deserve it* better. A system of liberal exchanges amongst 
her banks, by showing their faith in each other, and their freedom from 
petty jealousies, has the happiest effect in inducing the public to place 
implicit reliance upon their stability. The English Joint-Stock Banks are 
deficient in this essential particular. They run a race tor popularity 
which is not favourable to their common objects ; by being rivals amongst 
themselves, they fail to accomplish that amount of universal good which the 
strength acquired by union would enable them to accomplish. 

From these observations, which the reader will perceive arc confined 
exclusively to the progress of banking in England, it will be seen that the 
banking institutions of this country consist of the Bank of England and its 
branches. Private Banks in London and in the country, and Joint-Stock 
Banks' in London and in the country. We have already shown under what 
conditions these banks are severally established. By a calculation which has 
been recently made, it appears that there are 94 Joint-Stock Banks and 
700 Private Banks (including the branches), and that the total capital, in 
round numbers, of the Joint- Stock Banks is 29,000,0001., and of the Private 
Banks 37,000,01)01. ; to which, adding 23,000,0001. for Bank of England 
securities held, and 11,000,0001. for London bankers and brokers, makes 
the entire banking means of England 100,000,0004 A similar calculation 
for Scotland exhibits a total banking capital of 25,000,0001., and for Ireland 
a banking capital of 10,000,0001. We are not prepared to say that these 
results*are precisely correct, but they make a sufficient approximation to 
accuracy, for the general purposes of a comparative estimate,pf the amount 
of bulking accommodation available for tlie three kingdoms. 
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THE BYZANTINE GREEKS. 

Corpus Scripiorum Histories Byzandnm. Editio emendatior et copiosior, COli* 

silio B. G. Niebuhrii C. F. instituta; opera ejusdem Nicbuhrii, Imm. Bekkeri> 

L. Schopeni, G. et L. Dindordorutn alioriimque philologorum parata. • 8vo. 

Bonnsy 1830-38. 

A WELL-FOUNDED Complaint is frequently urged by reflecting persons 
against those wlio are loss considerate than themselves, that they habitually 
enjoy various advantages without, in any manner, examining their nature 
or inquiring into their origin. The thoughtless many, they affirm, array 
themselves, day by day, in their ordinary apparel, procure new articles of 
clothing, wear them for a certain period, and thvow diem aside diat they 
may assume fresh garments, being always utterly regardless of the history 
of die materials of raiment, and of the curious arts whereby they are con- 
verted into commodious and ornamental coverings. Different operations 
of agriculture, opposite regions of the globe, the whole science of navigadon, 
die utmost skill of the merchant, very much, in short, that is most wonder- 
ful, must conspii*e to furnish an ordinary breakfast ; yet these astonishing 
things fail to astonUh, and man receives his daily bread with as litde 
admiration as the horse grazes on the grass that grows under his feet. 
The family dinner is a complete course of lectures on chemistry, and the 
furniture of an indifferently appointed chamber would supply materials for 
interesting investigations in number almost infinite; but an opportunity 
always at hand is always neglected. 

To reflect on matters not of personal concernment, all personal inter* 
ruptioiis and annoyances being absent, is to be happy; the pleasure which 
flows from the exercise of the intellectual faculties is pure, tranquily and 
permanent; and those monitors who would urge their fellows, and especially 
the young, to think, deserve commenchitioii and encouragement. 

The complaint, to which we have thus alluded, is true, but it is als^ 
trite ; nevertheless, it is not impossible to set the matter in a new light, and 
to suggest an inquiry of a nature precisely similar, that is not less novel 
tlian interesting. If it be expedient to propose questions respecting the 
origin of advan,tuges that are of great value, and very extensively diffused, 
it may well be asked. Whence did we get our Latin ? There is no gift so 
' precious in the* estimation of all persons, who judge rightly concerning the 
great ends of life, as a fit and solid education ; and for those who have hap- 
pily drawn a lot. that exempts them* from the rude necessity of manual 
labour, the most becoming institution, as the experience of many ages has 
decided, is to acquire the rudiments of the Latin language and a reasonable 
familiarity with the Latin cliissics. That the possession of this celebraj^d 
language is an eminent advantage will not be disputed by any; but some 
will doubtless esteem it vain to put forward a question that admits so ready 
and easy an answer, as. Whence did we get our Latin ? From my father, 
from my master, or from both ; the former from my grandfather, who, in- 
deed, imparted the first elements to myself also ; the latter from his master, 
a severe disciplinarian and a perfect Latinist. A sedulous disciple has 
brougjit with him, from Westminster school, whatever had been handed 
down from one erudite pedagogue to another in a long sei’ies. Eton Col- 
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leg6 tma able to satisfy the cravings of an ambitious student with Roman 
lore, that had long been traditionary there ; and another not uninformed 
scholar, from Winchester, answers, that in his ancient city, from tHe days of 
Henry the Fourth and William of Wykeham, there has been an unbroken 
succession of teachers, each of them greatly supi^rior to his predecessor, and 
the first an absolute Tully ; and he rather wonders at the unnecessary inter- 
rogatory. In every town, in short, and in many of our villages, there is 
a grammar-school, which can claim the honour of having handed down the 
Latin language, from father to son, for many generations; and our two 
Universities have rendered this most important service to the state during a 
long period. 

Whilst Britain was a Roman province, the dialect and literature of the 
conquerors were cultivated ; nor were teachefs of eloquence wanting. When, 
in spite of the tears of the Britons, they were abandoned to the Piets and 
Scots, it is probable that the study of rhetoric declined. Hengist and Horsa 
preferred the Norse tongue to Plautus or Cicero ; and their followers were 
formed in the same Gothic school. As their dominion (*xtended, Latin faded 
away and finally disappeared in England. Wliether it still subsisted among 
the mountains of Wales may be an interesting question ; it is certain, at least, 
that our Saxon ancestors did not care to go thither to learn it. The noble 
idiom of imperial Rome was wholly gone from the seven kingdoms. 

In the sixth century, however, our foster-father, St. Gregory the Great, 
despatched his missionary, Austin the monk, to our island, to teach Chris- 
tianity and Latin, which was still almost, if not quite, vernacular in Rome. 
Since the conversion of Ethelbert, to the present day, there has been an 
unbroken apostolical succession of teachers of the religion of the apostle of 
the remote West, Austin ; and likewise of his language. For nearly thirteen 
centuries have. we had at home a supply of men capable of qualifying our 
progenitors to taste, in some degree at least, in the worst times, with the 
extreme lips, if not in a full draught, of the wholesome and refreshing 
streams of Roman erudition. Consequently to the question, ‘‘ Whence did 
we get our Latin?” it may be answered confidently, it has passed from 
mouth to mouth; fronv hand to hand, from father to son, from master to 
pupil, for thirty-eight generations. For twelve ages and upwards have 
the compositions of Virgil been read in the original tongue, and reve- 
rentially admired by the subjects of the kings of England, and within their 
dominions. Not much more than a century had elapsed from the happy 
mission of Gregory, when Bede arose, a man not less venerable for his 
erudition than his piety, whose writings still testify that he would be ac- 
counted learned even in our own days. In the following centiyy our country- 
man, Alcuinus Flaccus, was a scholar of reputation : his works demonstrate* 
that he had acquired much knowledge w^hich would be prized at a modern 
university, as well as in the court ot Charlemagne. Another century pre- 
sents to our view a royal student of the most exemplary zeal in the sacred 
cahSG of learning,, and of some acquirement : the translations of our l>elovcd 
aqd venerated Alfred, and the simple biography of his faithful companion, 
Asser, maintain the tradition. 

It would be easy to digest by centuries, and perhaps even by generations, 
and the compilation would not lie devoid of curiosity or interest, a complete 
series of testimonies extracted from the works of the writers of each period, 
to show, as it were, out of the mouths of living witnesses, that, although 
liberal studi^ occasionally languished, they were never d^ad, but, from 
the landing of Austirt to the time of the Conquest, enjoyed, if.always 
not vigorous health, at least uninterrupted life. During the whole of this 
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long peri6d a school might have beeii found within the limits of out* kland; 
where a boy miglit have attained, and where some did in iact attain, a 
competent skill in Latin ; not always, perhaps not often, that elegance wliich 
is required in a prize poem, but ja considerable progress with reference to 
mere utility ; a sufficient acquaintance with the sense of words and the force 
of phrases, to understand and even relish the songs of the divine Mantuan. 
Orosius, and Boethius, and St. Augustine ; homilies, rituals, and legends, 
were more frequently studied by the Latinists of the middle ages than the 
classical authors; nevertheless, the latter were not altogether neglected. 
Many an example of instruction derived from Virgil might be adduced from 
monastic writers; and, strange as it may seem, the ecclesiastics read and copied 
Ovid. It is certain that there was always a permanent fund of homebred 
Latin in England ; the native* stock being, however, often increased and 
strengthened by the accession of books and teachers from foreign countries, 
and a fresh zeal was occasionally kmdled by the return of our countrymen 
from transmarine and transalpine studies. “ Whence did we get our 
Latin ? ” As St. Gregory received his, through the Scipios and the Cassars, 
from llomulus and Numa ; so^ in like manner, from him, through Beda and 
the rest, have we in our days taken ours. 

Thus much concerning our initiation into the lesser mysteries ; but, Wliencc 
did we get our Greek ? It is never denied, or even doubted, that tlie Greek ' 
classics contain the most perfect specimens of every kind of composition, and 
are to be pi-opounded as models. In every civilised country of Europe, 
every person who is esteemed toleriibly well educated possesses, oris supposed 
to possess, some acquaintance with the Greek language. Certain peculiar 
faculties and sciences may, perhaps, be excepted : the mathematician may 
reach a lofty reputation by mathematics alone ; the discoveries of the astro- 
nomer array him in a celestial and kindred sph'iidour ; by chemistry the 
chemist is saved ; with the vernacular and a little Latin the anatomist can 
attain reputation ; a person well skilled in the municipal law, but in other 
respects illiterate, has sometimes acquhed, not merely wealth, but consider- 
able credit on account of intellectual eminence. But, however illustrious 
these proficients m their res[)cctivc sciences may have rendered themselves, 
if their entire ignorance of tlie Greek language ana literature be open and 
notorious, they recognise as their superiors those who are their equals in 
the respective sciences, and good Grecians besides. The recognition is not 
merely that it is more honourable to have mastered two departments of 
knowledge than one ; the homage offered to the mathematician, who is also 
an anatomist, is not by any means equal, nor even similar : it diilers not 
only in degree^ but in kind. The wise will decide, whether the distinction 
* be rational, or prejudice ; that it exists daily experience proves. 

We may affirm generally, then, that men arc accounted learned, mainly 
in proportion to their attainments ih Greek. Tlie totiil amount of the 
copies of Greek books now in existence is absolutely incalculable, and tlie 
vast sum is augmented prodigiously every year. If some inferior deity, 
muse, or fairy, or the dusty but benevolent genius of an unfrequented puj^lic 
library, were to ’offer a boon to a dcseiwiiig sclmlar — the gratification of a 
wish that would conduct him rapidly to the highest glory that ctui be ob- 
tained by any literary exploit, — his clioice would be to find and to publish 
a comedy of Menander, a "mime of Sophron, a lost oration orhistory, or 
verses by Alcmus, Sappho, or Archilochus — one of the celebrate composi- 
tions, in short, of some ancient Greek writer that is supposed to 
perished. ' 
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t .^%e fireek kn^ge and literatare hold this high; station at present 
jthroi^^out the civilised world : they have inainta]|:ied it for several generar 
tioas : they will continue in equal honour for the like period — for a much 
longer. time. Whence,. then* came our initiation into the greater mysteries? 
whence did we eet our Greek ? We shall look in vain to our own insular 
t^raditions — to Seda and Gregory •— for an anVWer. For about three cen- 
turies, perhaps, the dominion of the Greek language and literature, through- 
out the civilised. countries of Europe, has been paramount and universal ; 
•and during that period we have learnt Greek at home : it has been trans- 
mitted like the Latin, and with it ; often by the same persons and in. the 
lame places ; and the domestic tradition of the two learned languages has 
been, for about nine generations, precisely similar. This fact is certain and 
notorious ; but it is not less certain, that si» hundred years ago there was 
not a single person who understood Greek, and scarcely a single Greek 
book in any of the countries which alone^are now termed civilised where 
the .accumulation of Greek books is at present so vast, and where no gen- 
tleman can venture to confess that he is wholly unacquainted with Greek. 
So was it in England six hundred years ago..; so was it, moreover, here and 
elsewhere for six or seven hundred years. Tlie language and literature of 
Greece liqfl entirely disappeared throughout the West : nothing was left but 
a few translations, and a mighty reputation. Where were they then ? in 
what manner were they preserved ? by whom saved ? what manner of men 
were tliese trusty guardians ? hpw fared they who did us such good service ? 
Tliese questions awaken liberal curiosity, and must excite Uie instructed 
reader. The Greek language and literature w'ere hoarded for our use, 
during the long period commonly called the middle ages, by the inhabitants 
of that country which is now the peculiar domain of the Turk, and is stig- 
matised as eminently barbarous, but was then the seat of the Eastern em- 
pire ; our treasures, and with them much of our fotC and fortunes, were in 
the custody of the Byzantine Greeks. 

It is easy to state in general terms the source whence we draw our know- 
ledge of Greek; but it is not so easy to give a satisfactory account of the 
preservers and restorers of ancient literature; to illustrate llie peculiar 
character of our« benef^tors, and tO unfold plainly the tradition of the 
speech and writings of Plato and Euripides, from the days of Justinian to 
the times of those men of blessed memory, Aldus and Junta. For some 
six for seven centuries, or more, to speak without regard to a needless pre- 
cision, matters were exactly as they now are in one important. feature. All 
educated persons cultivated the Latin and tlie Greek with equal care, and 
studied twith the like diligence die principal authors in both languages. The 
scholar and the gentleman of the age of Tregan was alik€ familiar with « 
Homer and Virgil t he might on no account neglect either Demosthenes or 
Cicero ; and he was bound to read Thucydides and Polybius as well as 
Livy : the obligation was as comprehensive and as universal then as it is now. 

Corner, as well as Virgil, were transcribed and studied on the banks of 
the Rhine and Danube in the age of the Antonines. Those who united 
letters with business were equally conversant with both ; and it was almost 
imixissible, in any province, to find a Roman subject, of a liberal education, 
who was at once a stranger to the Greek and to the Latin language.” 
They are the words of Gil^n; and he might penrhaps have added, that, at 
that era, few Romans of a liberal education were strangers to either toncpie. 

In qona^uence of the bisection of tl^ empire, pf me separation or the 
eastern division from the western, of the Greek froM the Latin, through 
the repeoUKi irruptions of barbarous nations^ and from other eatls^, me 



Oreek lanraage grada&lly fell into dimij^ nnd at litgt wtti 
from the Westem empire; it vanished in all those (countries which are iK^vr 
reputed^civilislicd, and- Was as little known there for many i^es as the 
guage of the Logrians now is here ; of the people who, as sotne teach^ pre«^ 
'^eded and were exterminated by the Celtic conquerors of our island* Tlie 
period of occultation was tong : seven centuries at least may be assi Aed as 
the duration of the silence of tlie Greek language in the West. The learned 
Hody has asserted that the interval was greater. The term from which 
it is commonly accounted to have commenced is the termination of the 
exarcliate of Kavenna, when Greek magistrates and soldiers ceased to 
preserve, in some degree, the use of that tongue in Italy. 

During the long period of seven hundred years from this epoch, there 
was not in any of the counties which are now alone reputed civilised u 
single person who understood Greek, and scarcely a single Greek book. 
Tte assertion must receive some litigation, it is true ; but the reductions 
to be made are minute. In the biographies of some of the great lights of 
the dark ages, it is afSrmed, as something wonderful, together with other 
avowed miracles, that these remarkable persons understood the Greek lan- 
guage. No motive is assigned for the difficult acquisition ; nor did the pre- 
cious acoomplishment produce any visible fruit. The attainment was a 
miracle-; but the wonder is increased ten-fold by the surprising fact, that 
it was of no use whatever to the possessor. The W€?stern Grecian of the 
middle ages was a close vessel, full of a generous liquor, but hermetically 
sealed. At -the hour of midnight in this dark period, when the universal 
silence was most profound, a number of Greek words, as hypothesis^ hypo^ 
stasis j hyperhAe^ hyperhaton^ and many more, chiefly terms of art, were known 
to the Latinists, precisely as^ww, et coitera^ mta bene^ and the like, are intel- 
ligible even to the poor children who receive the first rudiments of the English 
tongue from public charity. These technical terms were not infrequently 
written in characters more or less unlike the Greek letters, for which they 
were designed ; and it is possible that an imperfect acquaintance with the 
alphabet never disappeared. 

It is remarkable, that glossaries still exist, arranged, though inaccurately, 
in alphalx3tical order of Gteck and Latin, or Latin ancUGreek words, that 
were manifestly transcribed in the course of the long period of silence. 
These MSS. were highly valued. To have copied the venerable but useless 
volume, or a portion thereof, or to possess a transcript of such a vocabulary, 
was probably the highest achievement of a learned Benedictine, who was re- 
puted in those days a consummate Grecian. The Greek language, indeed, was 
always venerable; meekly, and reverently were its smallest relics worshipped. 
In transcribitig those Latin authors who cite Greek, tlie unknown quotation 
was painfully and feebly delineated by the scribe ; sometimes with accuracy—^ 
as the forms of the E^ptian hieroglyphics are faitlifully copied — and somi^ 
times in such a manner as to transmute the revered letters into mystical 

r bols. Of the homage that was rendered to the Greek language during 
time when its light was wliolly extinct in the West, many extraordinary 
examples mi^t be adduced. In the tenth century the custom still suheisted 
in several monasteries of saying a Greek mass on the five principal festivals 
church; as if that tongue were in itself more solemn and holy dban 
.die usual dialect of the western ritual. A missal of that age, which was used 
in, the diioir of the church of St. Denys, near Paris, is in existence ; the 
Greek is greatly disQgured ; nevertheless, since to ignorant ears whalfever 
-sounds were not Latin, or of any other known language, would appear W' be 
the purest Attic, it is less dq>raved than might be expected : the swetky bf 
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liie iltftoge liti^ probably insured the attention of the copyist; 'Hte monks 
of Su BasSi and other Greek eecl^iastics, had convents and churches in 
Galabria, and performed the services in their own language, and a&cording 
to their national discipline, whilst every other tongue was mute; but, how- 
ever vocal) their pious strains wete unheard bey(>nd the narrow ptecincts of 
their lofty walls. 

It is unnecessary to inquire into the extent and duration of the proceed^ 
ings of a few Greeks on me utmost verge and extremity of Italy ; for, had 
they dwelt on the other side of the Adriatic, they could not have exerted 
less influence on the studies of that couiitiy, within the limits of which they 
were certainly resident. There was doubtless some communication between 
the Latin and Greek sailors, but with as little fruit of literary improvement 
as Oriental students derive from tlie presence of the Chinese and Lascai*s 
in the vicinity of the East India Docks. The Spanish phrases, that were 
picked up by our private soldiers during ihe Peninsular war, 4end as much 
to recommend and illustrate the admirable productions of Cervantes and 
Calderon, as the visits of the armies of Crusaders to the golden Byzantium 
conduced to recall the exiled Greek to the western world. The princess 
Anna Comnena — in a passage of her Alexias, which is remarkable from the 
use of the word Roman^ not in the sense tliat is usual with her, to denote a 
subject of the Eastern Roman empire, a Byzantine Greek, but a Latin, 
possibly a native of the city of Rome itself^ as opposed to a Greek — informs 
us, that such a person, might be seen learning Greek in the public schools 
in Constantinople, thdt were founded or encouraged by her father, the 
emperor. You may see tliere,” the illustrious lady writes, “ a Latin re- 
ceiving instruction, and a Scythian acquiring the Greek language and man- 
ners, and a Roman with the writings of the Greeks in his hands, and tho 
illiterate Greek learning to speak and write Greek correctly.” Ka) i<rriv ihlv 
Aathov hrauiot wajSoTpioou/xsvov, xal Sxwflijv IXX^jvi^ovTa, *Pcoju,«7ov rd 
Taiy (Tuyypajxjxara xal tov ''EXXijva 6piw^ 

The (late of the studies of these Latins and Romans was 
about the time of our William Rufus. As they produced no sensible effects 
in the West, it is not improbable that the students were strangers, who went 
to the metropolis <if the Ii^st to seek their fortunes, and with the intention of 
settling there. 

It is unnecessary, however, to accumulate exceptions, if such tliey can be 
called, 'which serve only to make more manifest the entire amotion of the 
Greek language from tlie West for seven long centuries ; as a distant taper on 
a* black night renders the deep darkness visible. Nevertlieless, the seed, 
that was afterwards to overgrow the whole of Europe, tltat we may not speak 
of America and of the whole world itself, in future generations* w^ miracu- 
lously saved in Turkey. How, and by whom ? the schoL'ir asks ; who were 
they through whose care t/ie language "land t/ie literature were preserved ? 
Of what hue was the thread of their destinies? Tlieir story is sad and dark, 
presenting a melancholy record of the gi'adual wasting away of strength ; 
defeqt after defeat, loss upon loss ; a continual diminution of ^resources — of 
wealm, population, and territory. All the ordinary attractions of victory ; 
whatever can captivate the vulgar; conquests and triumphs, and tlie whole 
renown of oftensive warfkre ; are wanting. Their history is rich only in 
greater results, in the pursuit and attainment of higher ends and aims ; it 
recounts-the fortunes, the unprosperous fortunes, ofaknotofgentleiitent*-^the 
protracted efforts, at once successful and unsuccessful, of a small patrician 
band labouring to withstand the incessant torrent^ die dehigeand upbeavings 
of increasing barbarism : it is the struggle of the aristocracy (in th^ best and 



most honourable, and also the most literal sense) of leairliin^* in behalf of 

order, education, and refinement; and‘of freedom, civil and TelWous* 

It wofild seem that this is just the tale to please the dioughtfiil, the^stu-* 
dious, the polite ; to win the attention and the good will of ' all those to 
whom< a liberal institution been really a benefiti Such it would doub^• 
less be, if it were related fairly and without prejudice, and exactly and coi>* 
rectly understood. Those who watch for the rest, who wake while others 
sleep, who think for their generation, are few ; nor is a historian, who ap^ 
proachcs the original sources of histoiy, and who weighs what he reads, and 
deduces from it his own free and unbiassed conclusions, and states them in 
his own words, without fear or favour, of frequent occurrence. Compiler 
borrows from compiler ; error follows error ; and the pedigree of a mistak^b 
is often as long as that which the most sedulous genealogist would desire 
to assign to the opulent descendant of an illustrious house. The inveterate 
and often repeated blunders that originated long ago in various prejudices, 
by which our view of the Byzantine History is obscured, and our measure 
of the real cliaractor of the preservers and restorers of literature falsified, 
are so ancient and curious, that the enumeration of some of them will startle 
the least nervous student. * 

We . undervalue the Byzantine Greeks, and speak of them with a con- 
temptuous dislike, even to tliis day, in Protestant Britain, because they refused 
to acknowledge the supremacy of the Pope. However improbable and ab- 
surd the assertion may appear, it may be demonstrated that we, who have 
done and suffered so much to shake off the yoke of Papal domination, apply 
terms of scorii and derision to our bravest allies — to those Greeks who 
so long and so vigorously resisted the same usurpation ; and simply because 
tliey resisted it. We are, in truth, like children, who ignorandy repeat 
reproaches uttered against their own mother in a tongue tliat is unknown to 
them. If in this country, and in these days, a man of letters were to com- 
pose a Byzantine History anew, drawing from the undefiled sources of the 
original Greek text, he, as a studious Protestant thinking for himself, would 
commend the resolution and spirit of die Greeks in opposing the encroach- 
ments of the bishop ot^Rome. He might probably fej?! a certain sjTiipathy and 
regard for them on account of this opposition; at least, he would not dislike 
and censure them for it. A bookmaker, on the contrary, employed to compile^ 
die narrative, as he might, at second-hand, would borrow frefely from works of 
acknowledged merit; he would produce a goodly volume extracted from 
foreign writers of commendable industry and learning, but all Homan 
Catholics. ‘The foolish Greeks,’ ‘The helpless Greeks,’ ‘The wretched 
Greeks,’ ‘Slaves,’ ‘Bigots,’ ‘Knaves;’ ‘abject, degraded, prostrate, conceited, 
spiritless ; ’ tliese vituperadve terms, and such ’as these, would brisde in eveiy 
page ; the honest compiler, himself a worthy member of the establishment, 
or perhaps a stern dissenter of a sect most distant from Rome, would have 
been only the unconscious echo of the Vatican. 

The denial of the Papal supremacy, if it was not heresy, was at least a 
schism, pernicious and pestilent, in the eyes of Italians, whether the^wre 
prelates amply recompensed for literary exertions — since the Holy Sfe, it 
must be allowed, with a noble munificence, always patronised letters**— or 
youngs aspirants after future fiivours, who wielded the pen in the good cause 
through a confident anticipation of rich benefices. The insolent claim of 
the Gredi: church — not merely of equality, but of superiority — which had 
been asserted when fortune smiled, on the^ound, tliat, although the bishop 
of OJd Rome was indisputably the head of tlie Chiirch, so long as Iiife etty 
tros the a^t of empire ; yet, fbi^ the same reason, when Gonstaatiiie trans^ 
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ferred the civil government to his New Rome, the ecdlesiastical supremacy 
was removed liKewise, and vested in the Patriarch, as the archbishop of 
Constantinople and the primate of the world : this audacious claim*, we sa^, 
might well seem to be so unjust and wicked to all who were interested in 
wimstanding it, that no invectives could be tqo virulent for the devoted 
heads of the countrymen of the arrogant m*fetropolitaii of the East* 

Tlie French had many points of contact with the Byzantine History, 
and we owe much to their active researches ; to the unwearied industry of 
the learned Ducange, “ who pryed into every corner,” and to otlier saga- 
cious antiquaries: but they were Catholics also, and many of them magis- 
trates, — for, to the everlasting credit of the magisU’acy, men of learning and 
of letters often adorned the bench in France. Judges are uniformly of an 
eminent orthodoxy, and inclined to uphold tlte estamishcd faith. The pre- 
sidents, however erudite, could not show themselves indulgent to obstinate 
schismatics : their calm reprehensions have more of dignity and less of 
anger than the warmer pages of the theologians ; yet we often hear the stem 
reproof, and we see that the arm is always uplifted, and sometimes strikes. 
Whatever impressions have been borrowed from French autliors, and they 
are many, are exceedingly unfavourable to the Greeks. 

We are proud to claim the illustrious Gibbon as our countryman ; but 
we are compelled to admit that his mind was cast in a French mould, 
and tliat, in many respects, he was a Frenchman ; in nothing more, per- 
haps, than ill his estimate of the character of the Byzantine Greeks. The 
learned and fearless historian was not deficient in personal courage ; yet 
we may well doubt whether he would willingly have put his own life in 
hazard to defend the rights either of the Po[)e or of the Patriarch, or even 
of both of them, if their claims were consistent; lie puts a cheat upon his 
readers, therefore, by often assuming the tone of a most resolute partizaii of 
the Latin church. Incautiously and unconsciously docs he repeat so fre- 
quently the phrases wherewith the French Catholics censure the Christians 
of the East, that wc seem to hear, not the decision of an ostentatiously indif- 
ferent pliilosopher, but the sentence of a French president upon a Greek non- 
conformist. lie has drawn little, in truth, from the large stores of Byzantine 
History, except theological squabbles; and tliese, no doubt, lie uses with a 
peculiar adroitness. The genius, general accuracy, and learning of the admir- 
able historian transcend all praise ; but that department of his work which 
treats of the Eastern empire dot‘s not content the instructed reader. He feels 
that the author is prejudiced and unjust towards a most meritorious people, 
and seeks sometimes to soothe his own pride by degrading characters and 
events with which his side of Europe had no connection ; moreover, he wounds 
our best feelings by treating a spirit-stirring theme so coldly. * 

Another source of prejuaice is, the jealousy tliat long subsisted between 
the two sections of tlie Roman empire. • As we are sometimes hostile to th« 
Greeks from motives which ought to endear tliem to us, so have we cen- 
sured thent angrily when we might have been altogetlier bidiffererit. What 
are the dissensions between the Eastern and the Western empire to us? 
Hov^long have tlie causes of those contentions ceased to exisit? Our island 
M'as no party to them al any time. The originality of mind that dares 
to think for itself, the learning requisite for the discovery aiid right under- 
standing of the genuine sources of history, are rare gifts: an historian^ 
fully qualified for his office, is found onc^5 in a generation not so seldom^ 
perhaps, as to be accounted a prodigyi yptmot too often W he dfemed a 
scarce and raojt precious gift. ^ For this reason, expressions Ijhat Iiave long 
lost their original force aro’^ found in the '^t coniji^Iieri and they may bo 
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traced through a succession of servile copyists, until we reach him who first 
adopted them, and his motives and meaning are fully explained by the cir» 
cumstahi^es of the times in which he wrote. Terms of contempt are bandied 
about at this day, which may be followed from one history to another, until 
we arrive at the Legation of Liutprand, and other works of equal antiquity* 
Besides, the rights of the Byzantine emperors were extremely unpalatable to 
the emperors of Germany, and hostile to their pretensions; and we have not 
yet ceased to reiterate censures that had their origin in that source of dis- 
satisfaction. 

Another fountain of hereditary and transmitted prejudice, which ought to 
have been dried up long ago, is the disappointment of the Northern nations 
at not being permitted to conquer the New Rome, as well as the Old ; we 
have abundant cause to rejpicq that the incursions of our rude forefathers 
were repulsed, but we continue unwittingly to give vent to their vexation. 
The practice of mankind to hate and revile those whom they have injured 
i«, perhaps, the master-key that will unlock tlie mystery of our unworthy 
treatment of our benefactors. Tfie Venetians, the Normans, and other na- 
tions of the West, seized upon the territories of the Byzantine empire; and 
the capture of Constantinople by the French and Venetians, in the year 
1204, and the retention of the government by the Latins for almost sixty 
years, were outrages so pernicious and atrocious, that to excuse the con- 
querors it was necessary to inculcate that the conquered were utterly unfit 
and unworthy to retain tlieir native country. It was the more requisite to 
place their absolute incapacity beyond the reacli of troublesome doubts, in- 
asmuch as sucli aggressions were nmnifestly an impious league with barba- 
rian Infidels, in a pious age, against old and civilised Christians. The 
activity has been great, and fully adequate to the necessity. So extreme is 
the injustice of the Latins, that it is whimsical, we had almost said ludicrous : 
nor are their vituperations delivered in bad faith; they had persuaded them- 
selves, it should seem, that since the Greek was the next neighbour to the 
Turk, he ought to be chastised by his Christian brethren for keeping such 
bad company, however unwillingly. 

It has been charged against the Greeks, that the approaches to the im- 
perial .throne were frequently defiled by blood: the charge is unhappily 
well founded; but it will not support the inference which has been hastily 
and unfairly deduced, that the Byzantines had therefore relapsed into bar- 
barism. If it were stated, that of twelve successive monarchs two only 
had terminated their reigns by a natural death — all the remainder having 
fallen by the violence of rebellion, or of treachery, — men, prone to hasty de- 
ductions, would perliaps inquire, over what horde of salvages did these 
unhappy princ^Ds preside ? They were the governors of the masters of the 
world, during the highest supremacy of the Roman dominion, in days of 
pence, plenty, refinement, and luxpry. Augustus and Vespasian were 
undoubtedly permitted to depart after the fashion of their inferiors: of 
eight Caesars the murders were notorious. Tlic dying Tiberius, it waa 
reported, was smothered by pillows : and Philostratus specifies • the poison 
that was given by Domitian to his brother and predecessor, Titus. ^ If it be - 
contended that, not more than eight were put to deatli, the succession of the 
founders of the'empire, it must still be conceded, was abundantly sangi^nary. 
Patriotic citizens cotild not altogether acq\iiesce in tlie imperisil dominion, 
but the recollection or tradition of the horrors of the civil wars prevented 
resolute systematical opposition. If as mtmy gained the crown by force, or 
fraud, in Byzantine Romo elsewhere, mi^y more |:esjgned, or refused it, 
than m any other countryo^ It ivaa :^ot unusualTor the sovereign, m well aa 
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inferior functionaries, to spend the evening of life in, a monastery, enj<^^ 
ing tlie repose of study and devotion. 

The jbarbarous mutilations, and especially the deprivation of sigljt, which 
disgrace the middle ages, may be found in the Byzantine History, as well 
as in the chronicles of less refined and instructed people. The subjects of 
^exius CJomnenus were indisputably inferior in civility to the more polite 
nations of the present age ; but it is not less certain that they were prodi- 
giously superior in all the precious effects of learning, as well as in learning 
itself to their contemporaries in the West of Europe. If we read that, in 
the eleventh or the twelfth century, a deposed monarch of Constantinople, 
or an unsuccessful usurper, was punished by the loss of his eyes, we ought 
not to compare the odious severity with the less inhuman chastisements of 
our own times ; it can only be fairly collated with the contemporaneous 
Inflictions of other governments or tyrannies. We must not forget the 
imputation upon our Henry the First, of having thus disabled his captive 
brother ; nor Siiakspcare’s celebrated ^ene between Printfe Artliur and 
Hubert : we must remember, if we would be just to our benefactors, that, 
although tliere are assassinations by the dagger and by poison, judicial tor- 
tures, barbarous executions, and cruel and unworthy mutilations during the 
long term of their empire, at least ten instances for one of similar atrocities 
may be extracted from the history of less civilised nations during the same 
period. A faithful narrative of judicial mutilations, of “ the judgment of 
member,” once prevalent throughout Europe, would form a remarkable 
chapter in the history of jurisprudence, find of mankind. 

It has been urged in disparagement of the Greeks by their rivals, both 
Latins aud Orientals, that tlieir policy was crooked ; that artifice, subtlety, 
and stratagem were their accusto*iRHl and favourite weapons: the event provefl, 
unfortunately for themselves and the world, that there was need of all the 
national cunning, and of more besides. The princess Anna Comnena pre- 
sents a lively picture of the innumerable, peii)etiial, and increasing perils 
that beset the metropolis of learning ; of the unwearied vigilance that was 
required ; and of the necessity of taking advantage of the most trifling aids. 
Many curious examples might be adduced ; one, wliich may be related in a 
few words, must suffice. .. The ambassadors of a barbarous nation, whom she 
calls Scythians, negotiated with her father; and, to the honour of the native 
dignity of diplomacy, attempted to impose upon him : lie stated Ins suspi- 
cions; they declared they were unfounded: “I will allow that tliey are so,” 
the emperor replied, ‘‘ unless some unusual sign presently appears in the 
sky ; for I refer tlie matter to Heaven.” In less than two hours the sun was 
totally eclipsed, to the confusion of the fraudulent legates. The fair liisto- 
rian thus descriljes the celestial phenomenon: — ‘‘Two hou;*s had not yet 
expired, and the light of the sun failed, so that the wliole disk became dark, 
the moon having passed quickly between it and the earth.” Auo owroo irapri\6av 
wpatf xai TO ijktetKOV foog d>g riv S\ov 8/<rxov yeveo’dtfi, tnroipoL^ 

pio6a’ris a&ro9 (lib. 7.) 

“ A cold liand, and a loquacious tongue,” was the proverbial imputation 
cast upon the Greeks* Those who talk well may be permitted to talk 
much; and the former part of the censure is unjust. /Fhey did not seek 
the battle with the blindP animal inspetiiosity of the conquering Moslem; nor 
did they widi to fight for the sake of lighting, and tlirough a fierce love of 
ijestioietion, like the rude but gallant chivalry of the Latins ; nevertheless 
tlieir imlitary history is not discreditable to the Byzantines. Their weakness 
and hnbeeiUty have been the frequent tq)ic8 of ignorant and, disii^enucnis 
i^eproacb; htft tl«ey wisely aud manfully defended themselves their ceuulary 
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and tbeu* religion, the arts, literature, and refinement, fpr a long successkm 
of siges, against hosts of enemies, ferocious, barbarous, and fiinatical. . When 
diey we^fe finally betrayed to the fury of the Turks by the treachery of tlie 
Venetians, the. perfidy of the Popes, and the scarcely less guilty supinenefin 
of the Christian princes of Europe, their last emperor and his nobility 
vritli their vanquished country, not less gallantly than Harold and our 
Saxon nobles on the field of Hastings. 

The literary merits and defects of the Byzantines, however, claim our 
attention rather than the Greek fire, and the Greek warfare, of offence or 
defence. ‘‘ There is not, 1 believe, from Dionysius to Libanius, a single 
Greek critic who mentions Virgil or Horace: they seem ignorant that Uie 
Homans had any good writers.” We owe this striking observation to the 
acuteness of Gibbon ; who attributes their neglect of tlie Latin classics to 
the conceit, tire self-satisfied pHde, and narrow jealousy of the Greeks. It 
is more probable that tlie cause of this remarkable neglect lie% deeper than 
tlie liistoriau supposes. The Gileck writers who treat of Roman affairs 
cite tlie native authors, as testimonies of historical facts, and often with com- 
moiulation ; the single example of Plutarch, whom extensive learning, a 
noble entluisiasm, and a liigh tone of moral feeling have made popular even 
witli the least instructed, will be a sufficient proof. The Greek critics 
have forborne to praise the more renowned compositions of the poets and 
orators of ancient Rome, but they have also forborne to censure them : the 
envy of literary competitors is seldom satisfied with silent contempt; to 
sneer, to deride, to point out errors in defeiil, to depreciate merits, and to 
aggravate defects, whether nations or individuals be rivals, — such is the 
course of proceeding, so tliat there bq enough of excellence to awaken 
jealousy. 'J^lie celebrated John Lascaris assailed Virgil and Cicero with 
satirical ('pigrams, wJien tlie question of the precedence of Greek or of 
Roman literature was moved between the Byzantine refugees and the 
luiliaiis; but we find no traces of such contests in tlie Augustan age, under 
the Antouiiies or Coiistanliue : the same inviolable silence is observed^ 
if the attempts of the Latins to imitate their nuisters had never been made. 

There was room for jealousy wiiilst Greece was a Roman province; but 
as soon as Constantinople became the capital of ihefjmpire, tlie Greeks were 
transmuted into Romans, and Virgil and Horace were *not less national 
tluui Homer and Pindar. In the lowest period of degeneracy and decay, 
the name of lloiTKaiis adhered to the last ^’agments of the empire; and the 
words Roumelia, lloumeliot, and Romaic still attest the claim. Although 
Greek was the language of literature, the government of tlie East was long 
transacted in Latin; which, however, had almost disappeared from Constan-^ 
tiiiople ill the ^iiiie of Heraclius. ^Nevertheless, it was retained in tlie sub- 
scription, or sign manual, of the emperors, and in the legend upon their 
coins, long afUT it had ceased to be written or spoken ; and this practice 
so gradually fell into disuse, that Latin letters were, often mixed with Greek; 
and the money of the nintli and tenth centuries affords many curious ex- 
amples of this confusion of characters, and sometimes even of languages. 
Virgil, Vorro, and^othcr Romans are often cited in the Geopofiicoy a comjfila- 
tioii of the tenth century, and in tlie Hippiatricoy and other productions of 
tlie same age : but these are scientific works, and tliey quote sTutliorities for 
facts and technical information. It seems, upon a careful examination, that 
tlie hypothesis of national jealousy will not solve the mystery of the silence 
of tlie Gi-eek critics respecting the Latin classics, and we are ccmipelled to 
conjecture, that in the choice of words and piirases, and in the collocation of 
there was a certaiu nicety^ m eXrtrome of delicacy and artrwjbicb 
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It has been remarked by experienced persons, that the youth y/ho dis- 
plays at an early period, and in a decidecf manner, an ardent and consUmt 
love of learning, has in his nature the seeds of all goodness ; and tliat.if his 
course throughout life be not happy and virtueus, no ordinary degree of 
guilt may be justly imputed to parents and preceptors capable of perverting 
dispositions all but incorruptible. Tliis remark may be extended to cities 
and nations, and to particular eras. If we apply it to the Byzantines, and 
measiu-e their merit by that stsuidard, we must assign to them die post of 
honour amongst the people of Europe; for never was love so true, so 
constant, so devoted, as theirs for letters. The stranger who visits York- 
shire obs^ves that the attention of the peopje is turned almost exclusively 
towards horse-races ; in Ireland he finds brawls and violence, and an un- 
wearied desire to begin and to maintain a quarrel; in France, military 
evolutions and theatrical amusements ap]f)ear to be the sole* ends of life. 
National peculiarities are strong and striking, but none so much so as the 
addiction of the Greeks to literature. Whoever opens their historians for 
the first time, enters into a new world : the question being no longer, who is 
powerful, who is rich, who is well-born, who is handsome, who is bold ; 
but simply, who is learned ? What were his studies, and how has he pro- 
fited by them ; what is his proficiency in Plato and Aristode ; what his 
advancement in logic or rhetoric, in ethics or philosophy ; is he eloquent 
with tongue, or pen? If emperor or statesman, priest or patriarch, be 
erudite, they rejoice in his qualifications : if ignorant, his incompetence is 
deplored. To demonstrate in the fullest manner that such was the state of 
public opinion, it would be necessary to transcribe their annals, for they are 
wholly composed of examples. One, which seems somewhat whimsical, may be 
cited. The Byzantines instituted and observed solemnly an annual service, 
in celebration of the author of the Lives of the Saints,” to return thanks to 
Gbd for having given them such a writer as Symeon the Logothete, called 
from his work, which he re-wrote, /A6T5(p^a(r6, from ancient acts and hagiogra- 
phies, Metaplirastes. Tliis celebrated volume was compiled, or re-written, in 
the tenth century. A critic of the nineteenth may, perhaps, be permitted to 
doubt whether the Logodiete, or Chancellor, directed his talents to the most 
beneficial purposes, or whether the book have sufficient merit to justify the 
unusual expression of gratitude ; but it cannot be denied that the pious nation 
to which it was so acceptable was friendly to letters. 

The piety of the Byzantine Greeks is, indeed, truly astonishing; and 
whether the reader, through a certain frigidity of temperament, or the pride 
of learning, looks coldly and with the indifference of modt^n philosophy 
upon eveiy system of religion, or be zealously devoted to a form of Chris- 
tianity differing in many respects from the doctrines and discipline of the 
Eastern church, he cannot peruse its history without deep and frequent 
wonder. 

** The Greek monks and bishops” — it is the concession of Gibbon — 

hhve ever been distinguished by the gravity and austerity of their manners ; 
nor were they diverted, like the Latin priests, by the pursuits and pleasures 
of a secular, and even a military, life.” 

Tlie Nomocanon, or Bo^ of Greek Canon Law, is fertile in ascetic pre- 
cepts — in the severities of long and various penances : the thorny crown of 
chastity was especially prized, and a life of celibacy was accounted the most 
perfect mode of existence. They were distin^ished from their Western 
brethren by soxne^ peculiarities of a superior strictness-^as^ by an abstinence 
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ftom things strangled, and from blood ; and the regul&t clergy were forbid- 
den to partake of flesh. A deposed emperor, who had been constrained to be 
shorn annonk, being asked liow he liked his new condition, • answered, that he 
was annoyed by the want of meat, but cared little for any tiling else. It is 
only the abstinence from flesli that troubles me ; I have little thought about all 
the rest : ” — ^ row y.picog fJSe /xo'i/ov awo^^.aviu^ roov S* aXXoov ^orij ^povrl^. 

He was but a poor Pythagorean ; the diet which he had adopted may be in 
a nortliorn climate a scanty 2 'cgimon, but the abundance and variety of fruit 
and vegetables that are found at Constantinople, togcllicr with fish, shell- 
fish, and the produce of the dairy, would surely supply sufficient and agree- 
able fan*. llie nujnibers of the Eastern church were macerated by long and 
frequent fists f and the practice of mortification continues to this day with 
unabated rigour, so as great ly»to facilitate, we have been told by experienced 
officers, the task of procuring supplies for an army of Greeks. On ihc 
other band, the labourer is gladdepcd and refreshed by tlie perpetual recur- 
rc^nce of festivals, and the monotony of bis life is relieved by tlie splendtmr 
of public worship. 

Ulie separation of the Eastern from the Western literature, of the Greeks 
from the Latins, was never more complete than a few years before tlio re- 
storation of Grecian learning to Italy and the rest of luirope. Not only 
did profane knowledge flow in diirbrent channels in the two divisions of the 
civilised and Cliristiau \voi‘ld, but the entire system of tlieology also. The 
Roman Catholies — andsneh at that e])och were all the people of the West— - 
knew no other scriptures than the Old and New "rcstaments, in tlie Latin 
Vulgate. With this version the Byzantine theologians were wholly iinac- 
quaintod; but they wtvo familiar with tlie Septiiagint and the Greek Testa- 
ment, which were not mon* acc(‘ssible to tlu* Romanists than the Alcoran, 
or the Zendavesla. Sylvester Syrojiulns lias given a lively sketch of the dif- 
ficulties, of whicli hc‘ was a witness, that impeded the conferences of the 
council of Florence, w'Ik‘ 7! a ]7ermanent union of tlie tw^o churches was at- 
tempted. Each party was a slrang(*r to the authorities upon which the other 
relied. A Tialin Doctor, for example, cited Cyprian, T^actantius, Ambrose, 
and Tertullian, in support of his purgatory. When the quotations were in- 
terpreted to his Greek adv(*rsary, the prelate mafvelled ,at the impudent 
x^brication; and, not stopping to refute what he had never read, oveiwyhehned 
Tm^Vaiii invention of siquTstition witli passages from Chrysostom, Basil, 
Gregory of Nazianzen, and him of Nyssa. The Catholic was thunderstruck 
in his turn, w'lieii the answer was translated ; lie seemed to hear of Gog and 
pf Magog, of Tubal Cain and of Jubal Cain. He recognised the names of 
mighty men, but he had serious doubts whether their WTitings w'ere still 
► extant. The ^^sitors found their Italian liosts not merely dissenters in reli- 
gion, and the possessors of an ample literature, both sacred and profane, 
wholly distinct from their own, skilled in I.atiii and its derivative dialects, 
and ignoram of Grc’ek ; but they saw them rich, and luxurious ; turbulent 
in politics; prone to change, and to newfangled innovations ; holdand war- 
like, witli mucli of the confidence of ignorance ; magnificent, yet somewhat 
barbarous; unusually attired; and, what to Greek eyes was not the least 
surprising, with hea5s polled and shorn in the likeness of turnips. The 
descriptions of their guests, furnished by Italian contemporaries, are not less 
pointed: the spirit of rivalry gave an edge to satire. The costume of tlie 
Giwfe w^ after the oldest fashion. Their garb was worn and faded, and 
tlireadl^rc^ so that the beholders* conception of poverty, and of its utmost 
eictreihity, was oxiifted and enlarged. But, together with the scholar’s nted, 
ihPse Venerable men exhibited all the scholai^s virtues and as iheir^desti- 
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tution was unparalleled, so were their e^^llenccs unequalled. They were 
courteous, modest, and diffident ; patient (nid laborious ; wanting every thing 
and yet nothing; cheerful, vivacious, witty; of an engaging and infantine 
simplicity, but subtle and vigilant, aiuh adorned in rich profusion with all 
the moral and intellectual graces. 

The surprise of the quick, jealous, observant, 'prejudiced Italians, at the 
aspect of the Greek delegates, was great ; but it was far greater at their learn- 
ing; at an erudition at once pt'ofound, extensive, and accurate; at powers of 
aninci, and a perfect and effective discipline of the understanding, of wdiicli 
they had no conception : the human soul, in full cultivation, was not less 
beautiful and wonderful to the unexperienced, than the aspect of our I’ichest 
corn-fields, of the English gardens, or of the plaiJis of Lombardy, w'ould be 
to an eye that had only viewed unreclaimed moors and pestilent swamps. 
If the dominion of tlie Church of Home were to continue, it was plain dial 
some of those men must be ])ui'chased jijt any price. A few^were gained; 
the diabolical project of p(‘rmitting the Turks to massacre tlie rest, to destroy 
the hornet’s nest of too k'arned schism, luis been imputed to the crooked 
policy of the court of Rome. Tlie charge is so liorriblc, that, for the credit 
of human nature, it must not be believed. The unnatural children, how- 
ever, studiously kept out of the way, whilst tlieir venerable parents w^ere 
butchered. 

On Tuesday, the 20th of May, in the year 1453, happened the greatest 
calamity that ever befell the human race : Constantinople was taken. “ A 
moiiimient of tlie ancient wisdom remained, even to our time, at Constan- 
tinople.” Mansit opud ConstuntinojjoUin nsfjuc ad nostrum tempus vetusUe 
sapie7iti(e monnmentum^^ says a contemporary, /lineas Sylvius, afterwards 
Pope Pius IL Jle wailing aloud the irreparable loss, he calls the fallen city 
The domicile and liome of the Muses,” and The castle and stronghold 
of the highest philosophy.” More books and more knowledge were included 
within the walls of ConsUintiiiople at tluit time, than could be found dis- 
persed over the wdiole extent of the spacious West. Some precious manu- 
scri[)ts were rescuctl; but ilie fugitives could prove that more than one 
hundred and twenty thousand volumes disappeared. Tlie ignorant captors 
gladly cxchangecl a stack of paper, or vi.*]luin, for a small sum, “ the same 
ignominious price of a ducat for ten voliniies— too high, perhaps, for a shelf 
of theology — included the wliole works of Aristotle and Homer.” To 
condemn with an undiscriminatiiig sarcasm, as utterly wortlilchS, composi- 
tions of so much literary excellence as tlie Homilies of Chrysostom, and tlie 
writings of the more accomplished of the theologians of Greece, exliibils tlie 
utmost intolerance of scepticism ; or a gross ignorance of their eonteiits, that 
is unworthy of the character and attainments of Gibbon. ^ , 

The Greek refugees and the Byzantines, wlio liad been reconciled to the 
Romish church — amongst tlie latter was Iiessai‘ion, o ^ravw, himself a host — 
rapidly revived the Greek language and literature in Italy. The sacred 
olive of Minerva, that had been so nearly eradicated, suddenly shot up into 
a s^tely tree, filling the air with its branches, and with mucli goodly fruit. 
No doctrine ever spread witli such inconceivable swiftness :* its progress re- 
sembled the march of the Greek fire amidst dried reeds and combustibles. 
Strange students flocked to Italy from the most remote realms, and the 
Greek empire was presently restored in the schools throughout Europe; 

1 here was no distant corner of the civilised world, in which the grjCndson 
might prudently confess that he was ignorant of a langiu^e and. of authors 
unknown and wholly inaccessible to his grandfather. Greek was taught at 
Oxford, at the end of the fifteenth century, by professors, who bad them* 
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selves acquired it in Italy; unhi||j[iese, Erasmus, who declared that his pro- 
ficiency in this language is the most unerring standard of a man's internal 
growthj diligently ^tudied ; and afterwards he taught at Cambridge (so 
tar, at least, as his scholars were able to receive it) the Greek which lie had 
himself learnt at the sister university. Infinite were the advantages tliat 
flowed from the diffusion of liberal learning. Tlic study of jurisprudence 
was expanded and ennobled; the instructed theologian drew his proofs 
from the Greek original and, as a corollary and necessary inference, the 
HebreAv text was consulted, and the other Oriental tongues were cultivated. 
To follow the stream at once to its source, was the new method of study ; 
and it produced a magical effect upon every department of knowledge, and 
especially stimulated the mathematical and physical sciences, allhouoli the 
debt which the latter owe to* the Greeks has been sometimes ignorantlv, 
or ungratefully, denied. 

The modern Greeks have found favour, because they are suppooed to 
be the descendants of Miltlades and Themistocles ; tlie sentiment is at h .i^t 
generous; and, in their late struggle with their barbiirian oppressors, many 
brave men joined tluMii tliroiigli a sympathy with the nneient heroism, and, 
being animated by classical recollections, did good service w^ith a most dis- 
interested gallantry. 

The pi vsent inhabitants of Greece are indisputably the progeny of the 
restor<»rs and preservers of Greek literature. It would be agreeable to 
inquire w'hetlic'r w'e may still hope to derive further assistance frotn tlu iu 
in llu* pleasant lalioiir of li'tters; the question is entirely untouched, fresh 
and iK'vv. Travell(‘rs, w’ith one voici*, deserilu^ thiun as being dtstingnished 
by the same qualities for w hich their Byzantine forefathers wx*re conspicuous 
four centuries ago. ^I'hey are acute, livc*ly, int(‘lligcnt, active, emincnlly 
pious, and often snporstitioiis; patriotic and brave; peculiarly addicted to 
letters, and ambitious of literary renown. But, say they despondingly, the 
Grixks want originality ; they are plagiarists only, and servile copyists; the 
lloinaic literature consists wholly of imitations and of Irarislations from the 
modern languages of Iuuo})e. The same complaint has been adduced 
against the Byzantiiu*s : ‘‘Alone in the universe, f he self-satisfied pride of 
tiie Greek was not disturbe d by the comparison of foreign fnerit; and it was 
no wonder if they fainted in the race, since they had neither competitors to 
urge their speed, nor judges to crown their victory.'* Nevertheless, they kept 
np the old slock of learning under the pressure of continually increasing 
difficulties ; and they were never overtaken in their course, or m’eri ap- 
proached, by their Western antagonists. Personal danger is no slight im- 
pediment to originality : to this they were perpetujilly exposed; the outposts 
wxMV driven iiT, and loss succeedecl to loss. To the same restraints lias tJie 
invention of the modern Greeks — a faculty of the mind that expands 
with ease and security — been hilheMo most cruelly subjected. The im- 
pending confiscation of property; the massacre of chiltlreii, kindred, and 
neighbours ; to be impaled, or flayed alive, scourged, ot roasted to death ; 
to wake by night, either to be quietly strangled, or to be blockaded wiilli 
his household iii a burning bouse; or possibly to be stretched naked upon 
glowing coals in order to compel the discovery of an unknown plot, or an 
imaginary treasure; — in 'Purkish Greece such occurrences wxreiiot without 
example, and the continual contemplation of them filled the mind, and did 
not allow l(Msiire to the fancy to execute even the trifling task of exulting 
in the fictitious pleasures of a pastoral, or of mourning amidst the fictitious 
sorrow^s of a love story. The cultivation of literature in any degree, under 
circiiinstances so unpropitious, is no slight proof of aptitude Vor letters. 
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At the period of the Turkish conquest, we leani from the best authority, 
that in conversation “ the unmixed and pure language of the Greeks was 
still preserved entire,” ^^inerus ille ac pui'us Gr<Bcor^ffi sermo servabatur 
intactus^** among the nobility of Constantinoplo and men of letters ; and 
that the ancient Greek language was written at^. that time elaborately and 
correctly may be proved by examples. Specimens of the compositions of 
Greeks in that venerable tongue, tlie least faultless of which has still some 
merit, might be collected and arranged in a regular series, extending from 
tlie capture of Constantinople to the present times. We may doubt whether 
eacli successive generation of Greeks has not produced in turn a small num- 
ber of learned men, who, by actual discourse, preserved the oral tradition of 
the divine speech of their forefathers. 

Our ignorance of the Eyzantine History is* the principal cause of the un- 
worthy estimate of the meritorious preservers and restorers of the Greek 
language and literature, which is too conflnon even among the learned, «and 
of the continual propagation of many absurd and disgraceful errors. The 
cause of our ignorance is the dearth of books ; the practical scarcity of the 
Byzantine historians, which has hitherto repressed the culture of an attract- 
ive and instructive portion of History. 

The first editions of the Byzantine writers usually appeared in Germany: 
these are for the most part rare, and were often printed from imperfect 
MSS. The magnificent edition, which royal munificence published 
nearly two. centuries ago at Baris, is well known, at least by reputation. 
To a more familiar acquaintance its magnificence is hostile : the enormous 
cost places ^t out of the reach of the private student; its huge dimensions 
are inconvenient, even in a public library, for the modest visitor is unwilling 
to inq^ose the load of a wheelbarrow upon a librarian, who may be more- 
over probably old, or feeble. The Atlas folio — the cumbrous type — j)aper 
as thick as ■ pasteboard — constitute books for giants, not for men; and 
one volume costs and weighs as much as an entire set on a more moderate 
scale. The ponderous tome dtUers the student : the w^ork, appc»aring much 
longer than it really is, seems formidable and nearly endless. Wliat school- 
boy would dare to read Bobinson Crusoe, if the fascinating tale were magni- 
fied in awful colilmns, and rendered terrible “ by an useless and deceitful 
splendour of types,” inutili etfallaci typorum splvndore ? ” The edition of 
Paris was reprinted soon afterwards, at Venice, in a less bulky form, but 
incorrectly, and a few copies oidy of the Venetian edition found their way 
to this country. 

A more convenient library of Byzantine History w^as long and ardently 
desired: this a Prussian University has at last uiulertaken ty supply. We 
will shortly speak of its pretensions. The edition of the Byzantine llistoriaiis, 
now in the course of publication at Bonn, was commenced at the instigation 
and under the auspices of Niebuhr, a man, to adopt his own language with 
respect to Gibbon, ‘‘ never to be named without some previous acknowledg- 
ment of respect,” nunquam sine honoris pra'fatione noniinandus^ ” and who 
wa» scarcely less eminent for the promotion than the acquisition of learning. 
It is neatly and modestly printed in octavo^ witli a pleasant type; the aspect 
of wdiich reminds the reader of some productions of the Clarendon Press. 
We have already received fourteen volumes: one of these contains 
the continuator of Procopius; another Leo Liaemus^ whos^ ten historical 
hooks are an important and newly published work, and comprehend a period 
of time nearly coextensive with the reign of our King Edgar. To this history 
divers militfi^, legal, and other matters of small dimensions are appended. 

T he Byzantine^ History of Nicejihorua Gregoras^ in tw^jty-fotir books, fills 
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two volumes. Rciskc and Leich have expanded the two books of the em- 
peror Constantine Porphyrogenitus, De Ceremoniis AuIxb Byzcmtirue, into two 
thick vqlumes. The four books of the valuable history of his own times, by 
the ex-emperor, John Cdntaeuzene^ occupy, with very valuable information, 
three precious volumes. Two volumes are assigned to the chronology, or 
chronography, of George Sgncellus, The Legations^ or we should rather say, 
perhaps, the Legates, or ambassadors, of the Romans to the Gentiles, wifii 
some other short pieces, form a most attractive volume; and we have seen 
one other, designated as the first volume, and thus entitled : “ Chronicon 
Paschale ad exemplar Vaticanum resensuit JLudovicus IJindoiJius” In a short 
preface, the editor makes known the superiority of his edition over the two 
preceding, and the worth of the Vatican MSS., and of its distinguish^ 
guardian, Angelo Maio; and^ briefly but pointedly expresses his gratitude 
towards our benefactors the tjreeks, thus : “ Ne Grcectdorum infimoi cctatis 
negligentia ludi/icetur** Another volume is filled, for the most part, by Thco~ 
phglactiis SinCbcatta^ who, in the 'eight books of his Histories, has fully 
described the events of twenty years, ending a. d. 602 ; a work valuable 
as the production of a contemporary writer, containing a treasure of anti- 
quities hitherto but little explored. 

The several volumes appeared in nearly the same order as we have enu- 
merated them ; there is, however, some arbitrary division of the entire 
edition into Parts (a part, contrary to the usual meaning of the w'ord, signi- 
fying two or three volumes, and not a portion of one), which, after tlie 
(lerjiiaii fashion, is sometimes rigidly insisted upon, and sometimes altoge- 
ther forgotten. The meaning of the new classification is never explained ; 
it is probably very mysterious and very unimportant. 

The Greek text of the parts, or volumes, that have come forth hitherto, 
has been corrected with a commendable care, and frequently it has been 
judiciously amended; the various readings being usually collected at the 
foot of the page. Each historian has been furnished with an index; yet we 
must regret that this convenient instrument of reference has been re- 
printed without enlargement from the earlier editions; and its utility is too 
often sadly diminished by referring indiscriminately to the notes as well as 
the text. It would have been wise to have banished the I^atin translation 
to the end of the volume, together with the various readin|^s : it would have 
been wiser to lijive printed it apart, that the purchaser of the Greek original 
might have refused,' if ho would, the barbarous incumbrance ; but the wisest 
course by fin* would have been to have dismissed it altogether, as being ut- 
terly unworthy o( the noble undertaking. Such was the suggestion of the 
excellent Niebuhr, as lie informs us in his prefece; and he afterwards ex- 
presses tliesai|ie sentiment in another place in these words: — “ Nisi exosum 
versionis hatince onus incuml)er€t^ quod depellere non liceret,^* The notes have 
very properly been kept out of sight: they are collected at the end of each 
author. It would have been well toliave given also the option of receiving, 
or refusing, these appciidcOges ; they bear tlie sanction of* famous names ; 
iievcrtlielcss, the greater part, if not tlie whole, might have been spared. Two 
hundred jmges of annotation upon the two stout volumes of Gregor as 
hardly be deemed excessive; but even of these a selection would have suf- 
ficed : the scholar, who reads the Byzantine Historians in the original, does 
not require to be informed respecting the etymology of the lord of flies, 
Beelzebub ; quod signiJkaJb Dominum Mtiscarum ; ” and the like. A similar 
amount of commentary may be tolerated and accounted merciful after tlie 
three instructive volumes of Cantacuzene ; but an entire volume of nearly 
fiOO pages, stuffed with chronological notes and disquisitions upon the Chro- 
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nography of Syncellus is surely too oppressive. The description of the 
Ceremonies of the Byzantine Court, by its bulk and frivolity, is no ordinary 
trial of erudite patience : that such a mass of prolix and obsolete eViquelte 
should be surpassed by a still thicker tome, by 900 pages of commentary, 
althougli it be mainly tlie production of Reiske, and plentifully aspersed 
witli quotations from Arabic authors in the Arabic characters and lan- 
guage, is, undoubtedly, as gross an abuse of the power with which a re- 
spectable list of subscribers invests a publisher, as the fancy of the most 
imaginative of bookmakers could possibly conceive. 

We owe the present edition of Agathias^ as well as of the interesting and 
instructive volume containing the Legations of Dexippus^ &c.*, to the diligence 
of.a scholar, whose life, had it extended to the utmost limit of antediluvian 
longevity, would still have seemed too short for tlie interests of letters. Ho 
has inscribed the Legations to the translators of his Roman History, Messrs. 
Hare and Thirl wall, ‘‘through whose assistance,” says the admirable Niebuhr, 
“ my Roman Histojy may now be read by their countrymen precisely as I ima- 
gined and composed it in my native language,” — “ quorum ope Historia men 
Jiomana a Itritannis prorms if a ut earn animo concept patrioque sermme conscripsi 
Icgitur'^ This volume has received some slight additions from a source whence 
we may confidently expect to derive most important accessions of indefinite 
extent to the remains of Grecian and Roman literature — from the Palimpsest 
MSS. It contains likewise a list of the subscribers to the work of credit- 
able dirneiisions : it is to be lamented that Great Britain has yielded but 
few, and the University of Oxford not a single name. The production 
irom tlie Clarendon Press of a more ample and complete series of Byzantine 
History tlian has yet appeared, consisting wholly of a pure sound text, 
iinj)ollutf*d by interpetration and unincunibei\^d by notes, each author pre- 
ceded by a brief but instructive preface, and followed by a copious and 
<*xact index, of a form not larger than octavo, of a pleasant but iinpr(*t(»nd- 
ing appearance, and of a moderate price, would be a great bciu*fit 1o 
sch.olars, a lasting monument of renown to an illustrious university and 
to our country, and a powerful assertion of the cause of the Greeks before 
the wise and the good. Meanwhile, the labours of the Philologists of Bonn, 
of whose edition the nieuits are great and the defects comparatively trifling, 
deserve the favour of the learned, and of the friends of Greece. 
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M. DUPIN. 

M. Dupin is a man not of one, but of many characters, lie is a cosmopolite, 
and yet a true Frenchman ; a courtier, but still a patriot ; courageous, and yet 
timid; prodigal, but economic; decided even to jashness; hesitating even to 
weakness. The man of the past, of the present, but not of the futuee. M. 
Dupin is an author, an advocate, and a magistrate, distinguished in each depart- 
ment. He is the president of tlxi Chamber of Deputies, — its ipost accomplished 
orator, and most brilliant dispenser of hons mots. 

It has, however, been doubted whether M. Dupin is possessed of that patient 
spirit of investigation which examines, link 1^ link, the construction of a chain, 
until all its connexions arc rendered clear and apparent. His opinions appear to 
be formed from the most cursory examination, lie seizes rapidly upon the salient 
points of the subject submitted to his consideration, and draws his inferences at 
once from the examination. His conclusions arc sometimes wrong, but more 
generally right. 

As an advocate his pleadings arc earnest, acrid, humorous, and sarcastic; but 
without method, form, or grace. He carries his respect for the outward habili- 
ments of justice almost to superstition, and looks with profound respect upon the 
toga and peruke of the aimvn parlement. He is ever ready to combat for the pre- 
rogatives of' his order, and defends them with a dry humour, and hearty goodwill, 
which united arc nearly irresistible. He will liunt Justinian and the Itornan 
authors for a sober aphorism to prove his position, and then seasons it wdth a 
sauce of his own, as piquant as it is palatable and unexpected. His style of ad-^ 
dress is hnisqm, impetuous, and unequal. He hounds like the mountain torrent 
from point to point, but never loses sight of his subject ; and enchains the attention 
of his audience by the brilliance of his periods, and the humour of his anecdotes. 
But, although a chivalrous defender of the dignit}^ of the judgment sc'it^when it 
is attacked by others, he is apt to trifle with its gravity himself; and it is no un- 
common thing, during liis pleadings, to see the solemn judges convulsed by the 
sprightlincss of his sallies. » 

As a politician, and member of the Chamber of Deputies, htonsieur Dupin has 
deserved much of his country, for his uniform assertion of its patriotism and inde- 
pendence ; as president of the Chamber he has shown numerous merits, and some 
defects. He is intimately acquainted with all the precedents of parliament; and 
is ever ready to maintain, with discretion and boldness, the prerogatives of the 
house, in opposition to the encroachnitnts of the crown. He is scrupulously 
attentive to the proceedings during the sitting of the Chamber, and compels the 
, refractory deputies to conform to the rules of the house ; although there arc 
sonic who think (probably having smarted under his censure) that lie wields his 
authority with too much of the pride of a pedagogue. 

M, Dupin possesses, in an eminent ifegrcc, that most valuable and necessary 
quality in the chairman of a debating assembly — viz. the ability to unravel the tan- 
gled web of discussion, and reduce a question which has been rendered comjilicate 
to its primary simple elements. How often, in the course of an animated discus- 
sion in the Frenth Chambers, is the subject matter of the debate lost sight of, 
amid the amendments and sub>anicndineiits, the explanations and distinctions of 
the vivacious orators ! In such a case M. Dupin steps forth, without waiting to he 
appealed to, to disembarrass the argument. He strips it in a trice of all its extra- 
neous ornament, restores its true sense and natural divisions, and places at once in 
a clear and logical order propositions which seem to set all arrangement at defiance. 
And w'oe to the discontented deputy who at this moment crosses his path' to 
question his decision, or cavil at his decrees ! He will tolerate no sucli interference, 
and rarely do any of the leaders in the house, or the occupants of the ministerial 
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bench, venture upon it. Occasionally* however, some new member rises to protest 
against his decision. Before he can have done, M. Dupin has resigned the chair 
to one of the vice-presidents — the Chamber exliibits symptoms of agitatipn — M. 
Dupin is seen standing at the foot of the steps to replace the discontented orator, 
who is about to descend ; — he is in the Tribune before the other can have reached 
his sent. More than once we have seen the refractory deputy arrested in his 
career by the torrent of desolating and deafening sarcasm by which he is assailed; 
and rarely does he venture upon a reply, for the philippic is accompanied with prece- 
dents and proofs which few others could quote. The Imrricane is allowed to expend 
itself in silence. The Chamber returns quietly lo the law it was discussing, and 
M. Dupin again resumes the chair. Happily for all, these outbursts are unfre- 
quent. But they are certainly never forgotten by any party in the Chamber; and 
excepting in this particular all parties unite in praising the dignity and propriety 
of the president’s conduct. 

In his political relations Monsieur Dupin is uiuferstood to represent the opinions 
of a large portion of the citizen class. Not, however, the elegant and polished 
citizen of the Chaussee d’Antin, — r the baniwcr, the merchant, and the capitalist, 
who compose the citizen aristocracy; nor yet the operative citizen of the Fauxbourgs 
St. Antoine and St. Jacques, who form the citizen democracy ; but ihe^jtiste 
milieu citizen — the respectable tradesman, who has donned the uniform of the 
National Guard, who detests the ancient noblesse^ looks with jealousy upon the 
secular power of the clergy, and is bound up with the existing order of things — 
the citizen who takes for his motto, Vivre chaenn chez soi^ et chacun pour soi. 
M. Dupin is the type of this party. He advances boldly on the road to reform, 
but stops short in his career lest it should run into revolution. He has shown 
himself to be a determined enemy to oppression, but has bowed his neck suc- 
cessively to the Imperial yoke and the Legitimatist rule. He is now a steady 
Pliillipiste ; and might become an unflincliing iiepublican, if Republicanism was the 
established government of the day. 

Monsieur Dupin does not appear to be ambitious, nor can he be truly said to be 
without ambition. He is simple in his own habits, and ostentatious in those of his 
household. He is sometimes very resolute, sometimes the reverse. He has been 
known to pursue fortune with the most determined ardour while she dies, and to 
refuse to profit by his success w hen she yields. lie has the humour of a spoilt 
child : struggles for the bauble, plays w'ith it awhile, and then casts it aside. 
Twenty times lie has been upon the point of seizing the portfolio of oflicc; twenty 
times it has fallen within his grasp, and be has refused to touch it. M. Dupin is 
unquestionably at tthe bead of an important party in the state ; if that can be 
called a party which possesses no absolute bond of union, and no confidence in 
the erratic movements of its chief. Like the warriors of old, M. Dupin retires to 
his tent to arrange the plan of battle and marshal his invisible squadrons: the plan 
is admirable in all its details; his chiefs are chosen, and he counsels them to die 
ill the breach sooner than surrender ; he makes a furious onslaught upon the 
enemy himself, and then as suddenly turns round, at the first deviation from the 
original plan of attack, to spend his accumulated fury upon his own astonished 
friends. ^ 

Although M. Dupin’s powers are held in due respect by each successive govern- 
ment, still each in succession shrinks from seeking his support. It is said among 
the different coteries to be difficult to secure him for a friend, dangerous to have 
him for an enemy. It is considered that he would prove “ intractable” in the 
cabinet: that he would occasion as much embarrassment to the government with 
which he is connected, as he did to the government he opposed.. He is not suffi- 
ciently conciliating, supple, and insinuating, to master or evade the thousand and 
one difficulties which cross the path of the man in office, and is too apt to cut the 
knot jprhich he has not the patience to untie. As a minister, he would probably 
offend some of the most strenuous supporters of his party, if their demands savoured 
in any degree of extravagance, or if they chanced to he made in a moment of ill- 
humour. In council, he would be apt to make his colleagues the butt of pleasant- 
ries lyhicli lie seems not to know how to repress, or, in the event of opposition to 
his views, the objects of a sarcasm, equally intolerable. At court, he is rather 
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tolerated and feared than beloved; for his manners there^ as elsewhere, arc 
brusque^ and his language uncompromising : he is known to have offended the sus- 
ceptibilities of the august head of the monarchy of July more than once by his 
fearless advocacy of particular opinions. But if rumour speaks true, he is permitted 
to gallop at full speed over the course ; as it is known that he will return, if not 
opposed, with subdued enthusiasm, to the point from whence he started. 

Such are M. Dupin's faulU of temper ; but they are all forgotten or effaced 
amid the splendour of his eloquence, which rises, like the sun, to d^zle ai^d con- 
tbund the eyes which have been occupied in examining the spots upon its surface. 
But even his eloquence partakes of the peculiar characteristics of the man. It is 
not so elaborate in method, so correct in style, or so pure in diction as the eloquence 
of M. de Berryer ; but it is more substantial, more life-like, more animated, and 
more picturesque. Ills comparisons are all drawn from ordinary things, — ffom the 
habits, customs, and manners of every-day life ; and these again are illustrated by 
quaint and homespun truths, which have passed into proverbs. Ilis appeal is thus 
rendered intelligible to all ; atid when the biting powers of his sarcasm are called 
into play, and united with the spariding sallies of his wit, the sympathy of the 
audience is carried to the uttermost, and the laugh which he raises is frank, genuine, 
and national. No orator understands better than M. Dupin the temper of a popu- 
lar assembly, and his pleadings are accordingly as clear as they are profound. 
But they never sink into dulness, and are interspersed with sallies of such start- 
ling brilliance as to electrify his audience, lie scarcely allows them time to re- 
spire; but when in the vein and engaged in a great cause, he follows up his success 
with a power and precision which are absolutely astonishing. His thoughts flow 
with exhaustless rapidity : they are clothed in the most impassioned language ; and 
the speaker becomes a model for all sjiccch, in the nervous, concise, and powerful 
character of his oratory. 

Monsieur Dupin is the author of numerous works. They are nearly all upon 
legal subjects, and are wTitteii in law Latin. The language has been severely 
criticised, and is certainly of)en to the imputation of incorrectness ; for he applied 
himself to acquire it late in life, and mastered its rudiments imperfectly, but ‘with 
surprising rapidity. Ilis works are nevertheless standard books of reference; they 
are chiefly compilations — bnef, Judicious, and concise, but without much pretension 
to originality. 

Monsieur Dupin is still in the prime of life. His features are flexile, and strongly 
marked; his cheek-bones prominent; his glance rapid and penetrating. During the 
excitement of debate, the muscles of his mouth and nostrils dilate and expand 
with a strange and imposing clfect, and the })lay of his counlenancc adds much 
to the effect of liis eloquence. 


NOTES OF A LOVER OF BOOKS. 

COWLEY AND THOMSON. 

• Natun inhwletl ft ft weU att mutter offoct. — Mysterious anecdote of Cowley . — Rcmarhtihle simi- 

larity between him and Thomson. — Their sup^fosed difference {as Tory and Whiy\ — Notices of 
Thomson's hehaciour to Lady Hertford — of his artswer to the ycnius-sfarvation principle — of his letters 
to his friends, §'C. • 

“ Nec VOS, dulcissima mundi 
Nomina, vos, Musoc, libertas, otin, libri, 
llortique, sylviuque, uniniil reinaiicnto ruliiitiiiani.’* 

“ Nor by me e’er shall you, ' 

You, of all names the sweetest and the best, 

You, Muses, books, and liberty, and rest. 

You, gardens, fields, and woods, forsaken be, 

As long us life itself forsnkes not me.” 

These verses, both the I^tin and tlie translation, are from the pen of an 
excellent man, and a better poet than. he has latterly been thought, — 
Cowley. But how came he, among his “ sweetest and best names,” to omit 
hue f to leave out all mention of the adecUons ? 
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Thereby hangs an anecdote, which shall be noticed presently. Mean- 
time, with a protest against the omission, the verses make a good motto for 
this verse-loving paper, beg^n on a fine summer’s morning, amidSt books 
and flowers. Our position is not so lucky as Cowley’s in respect to woods,” 
having nothing to boast of, in that matter, beyond the sub-urbanity of a 
few lime-trees, and the neighbourhood of Kensington Gardens; but this 
does not hinder us from loving woods with all our might, nay, aggravates 
the intensity of the passion. A like reason favours our yearning after 
“liberty” and ‘‘rest,” and especially after “fields;” the brickmakers 
threatening to swallow up those which the nursery-men have left us. 

Well ! We always hope to live in the thick of all that we desire, some 
day; and, meantime, we do live there, as well as imagination cjin contrive 
it; which she does in a better manner than is realised by many a pos- 
sessor of oaks thick as his pericranium. A book, a picture, a memory, 
puts us, in the twinkling of an eye, in the»midst of the most enchanting soli- 
tudes, reverend with ages, lovely Avith lawns and deer, glancing with the 
white forms of nymphs. And it does ndt at all baulk us, when we look 
up, and find ourselves sitting in a little room with a fire-place, and, 
perhaps, with some town-cry coming along the street. Your muffin-crier 
is a being as full of the romantic mystery of existence, as a Druid or an 
ancient Tuscan: and what would books or pictures be, or cities them- 
selves, without that mind of man^ in the circuit of whose world the solitudes 
of poetry lie, as surely as the last Court Calendar, or the traffic of Piccar 
dilly. Do the “green” minds of the “knowing” fancy that Nature in- 
tended nothing to be made out of trees, but coach-wheels, and a park or so ? 
Oh they of little wit! Nature intended trees to do all which they do do; 
that is, to help^to furnish poetry for us, as well as houses, and to exist in the 
ima^nation as well as in Buckinghamshire — to 

“ Live in description, and look green in song.” 

Oh, Nature, be sure, intended that there should be odes and epic poems, 
quite as much as that men in Bond Street should eat tartlets, or that there 
should be Howards, an^ Rothschilds ; and the Earl of Surrey would have 
told you so, who*was himself a Howard, and who perished on the scaffold, 
while his poems have gone on, living and lasting. Nature’s only contempla- 
tion was not, “ Let there be things Uingible;” but “ Let there be things also 
imaginable, fanciful, spiritual ; thoughts of fairies and clysiums'; Arcadias two- 
fold, one in real Greece, and the other in fabulous; Cowleys and Miltons, 
as well as Cromwells ; immortal Shakspearcs, as well as customs that would 
perish but for their notice. 

Alas ! “ your poet,” nevertheless, is not exempt from “ y6ur weakness,” ' 
as Falstaff would have phrased it. He occasionally undergoes a double 
portion, in the process of a sensibility which exists for our benefit; and 
good, innocent, sequestered Cowley, whose desires in things palpable ap- 
pear to have been hounded by a walk in a wood, and a book under his arm, 
mu8t have experienced ’some strange phases of suffering. Sprat says of 
him, that he was the “most amiable of mankind;” and yet it is reported, 
that in his latter days he could not endure the sight of a woman ! and that 
he would leave the room if one came into it ! 

Here is a case for the respectful consideration of the philosopher —• the 
medical^ we suspect. 

The supposed reason is, that he had been disappointed in love, perhaps 
ill-treated. . But in so gentle a mind as his, disappointment could hardly 
have taken the shape of resentment and incivility towards the whole sex. 
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The probability is, that it was some morbid weakness. He should have 
out- walked and diverted it, instead of getting fat, and looking at trees 
out of a^winj^ow ; he should have gone more to town and the play, or 
written more plays of his own, instead of relieving his morbidity with a 
bottle too much with his friend the Dean. 

We suspect, however, from the portraits of Cowley, that his blopd was 
not very healthy by nature. There is a young as well as an old por- 
trait of him, by good artists, evident likenesses ; and both of them have a 
puffy, unwholesome look ; so that his flesh seems to have been an uncongenial 
habitation for so swjeet a soul. The sweeter it, for preserving its dulcitudes 
as it did. 

This morbid temperament is, perhaps, the only difference in their natures 
between two men, in whom we shall proceed to notice what appears to us 
a remarkable similarity in every other respect, almost amounting to a sort 
of identity. It is like a mctempjjychosis without a form of change; or 
only with such as would naturally result from a difference of times. Cowley 
and Thomson were alike in their persons, their dispositions, and their 
fortunes. They were both fat men, not handsome; very amiable and 
sociable ; no enemies to a bottle ; taking interest both in politics and in 
retirement ; passionately fond of external nature, of fields, woods, gardens, 
&c. ; bachelors, — in love, and disappointed ; faulty in style, yet true poets 
in t/iein^ielves, if not always the best in their writings, that is to say, seeing 
every thing in its poetical light; childlike in their ways; and, finally, they 
were both made easy in their circumstances by the party whom they served ; 
both went to live at a little distance from London, and on the banks of 
tlie Thames ; and both died of a cold and fever, originating in careless 
exposure to the weather, not without more than a suspicion of previous 
“jollification” with “the Dean” on Cowley’s part, and great probability 
of a like vivacity on that of Thomson, wdio had been visiting his friends 
in London. Thomson could push the bottle, like a regular bon vivant ; 
and Cowley’s death is attributed to his having forgotten his proper bed, and 
slept in a field all night, in company with his reverend and jovial friend 
Sprat. Johnson says that, at Chertsey, the villagers talked of “ the 
drunken Dean.” ’ * 

Hut in one respect, it may be alleged, Cowley and Thomson were different, 
and very different ; for one was a Tory, and the other a Whig. 

True, — nominally, and by the accident of education ; that is to say, Cowley 
was brought up on the Tory side, and Thomson on the Whig ; and loving 
their fathers and mothers and friends, and each seeing his cause in its best 
possible light, they naturally adhered to it, and tried to make others think 
as well of it as they did themselyes. But tlie truth is, that neither of them 
was Whig or Tory, in the ordinary sense of the word. Cowley w^as no 
fonder of power in the understood lory sense, than Thomson was of liberty 
in the restricted, unprospective sense of the partisans of King William. 
Cowley was for the beau idial of^oryisni ; that is, for order and restraint, 
as being the only safeguards of liberty ; and Thomson was for a liberty 
and freedom of service, the eventual realisation of which would have satisfied 
the most romantic of Radicals. (See lus poems throughout, especially the 
one entitled Liberty.”) Cowley never vulgarised about Cromwell^ as it 
was the fashion for his party to do, even in the pulpit. He thought Him 
a bad man, it is true, but also a great man ; and said nobler things about 
nim than any royalist of his day, except Andrew Marvell (if the latter is to 
be called a royalist) ; and he was so free from a factious partiality, that in hU 
comedys the Cutter of Coleman Street,” which he intended as a satire oh the 
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Puritans, he could not help seeing such fair play to all parties, that the irri- 
tated Tories pronounced it a satire on themselves ! There jare doubtless many 
such Tories still as Cowley, owing to the same predisposing circumstances 
of education and turn of mind, — men who only see the cause in its grace- 
ful and poetical light, — whose admiration of power takes it for granted that 
the power will be well exercised, and whose loyalty is an indulgence of 
the disposition to personal attachment. But if education had given the 
sympathies of these men their natural tendency to expand, tliey would 
have been on the anti-Tory side ; just as many a pretended lover of libertv 
(whom you may know by his arrogance or ill-nature, or other want of 
sympathy) has no business on the Whig or Radical side, but ought to 
proclaim himself what he is a — Tory. Had Thomson, in short, lived in 
Cowley^s time, and had a royalist to his fathe/, the same affections that made 
him a Whig in the time of George the Second, would have made him just 
the sort of Tory that Cowley was during the Restoration ; and had Cowley 
had a Whig for his father, and lived in the little Court of Frederick 
Prince of Wales, he would have been just the same sort of Whig politician 
as Thomson ; for it was rather personal than political friendship that, after 
repeated disappointments, procured Cowley his ease at last : and Frederick 
Prince of Wales was mean enough to take back the pension he had given 
Thomson, because he had become ofI*ended with the poet’s friend Lyttelton. 
Such is the completion of the remarkable likeness in character and fortunes 
between these two excellent men. 

Nor is the spirit of the similarity injured by the fault of the one as 
a wTiter consisting in what ai‘e called conceit^ and that of the other in tur- 
gidity; for neither of these faults touched tlie lieartof the writers, and both 
originated in the very humility and simplicity of the men^ and that dis- 
position to admire others which is most dangerous to the most ingenious, 
though not to the greatest men. They both fancied their own natural 
language not great enough for their sulyects ; and Cowley, in the wit which 
he found in fashion, and Thomson, in the artificial Latin classics which were 
the favourites of the more sequestered world of his youth, thought he had 
found a style which, while it endeared him to those wliom he most regarded 
among the liviijg, woirid, by the very help of their sanction, secure him 
with the ages to come. 

We will conclude this article with a few notes suggested by the latest 
edition of Thomson, by far the fullest of any, and containing letters and 
early poems never before published. 

“ Thomson,” observes his new biographer in this edition, was one sum- 
mer the guest of Lady Hertford at her country scat ; but Johnson says, 
he took more pleasure in carousing with her lord than assisting her 
studies, and therefore was never again invited — a charge which Lord Buchan* 
eagerly repels, but upon as little authority as it was originally made.” 

Now this charge is in all probability true; and what docs it amount to? 
Not to any thing tlmt the noble critic needfiave been eager to repel. It was 
impossible for Tlionison to treat Lady Hertford unkindly; but nothing is 
luBre probable, than that he was puzzled with her “ studies whereas he 
knew well what to do with her husband’s wine ; and hence may have arisen 
a dilemma. The mistake was in dear, good Lady Hertford’s dignifying her 
inrfbeent literary whims with the name of studies,” and thinking tfiere 
was any thing on the critic’s part to “ study” in them. 

Here follows Thomson’s answer, by anticipation, and a most complete 
one, to those mechanical and not very humane or modest understandings, 
who, because they will only work for “ a consideration ” themselves, and feel 
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lliat without restrictions upon them they would possibly burst out of bounds 
and do npthing, tell us that the only way to get works of genius done by men 
of genhis is to keep them half-starved, and so force them. The mistake 
arises from their knowing nothing of the nature of genius ; which is a thing 
that can no more help vesting what fills and agitates it, than the flower can 
lielp secreting honey, or than light, as Thomson says, can help shining. For 
genius” read “ mechanical talent” like their own, and there might be 
something to say for their argument, if cruelty were not always a bad 
argument, and the harm done to the human spirit by it not to be risked 
for any imaginary result of good. But hear Thomsoi^ in one of his most 

charming prose passages : — 

‘‘ What you observe concerning the pursuit of poetry, so far engaged in it 
as I am, is certainly just. Besides, let him quit it toko can^ and ‘ crit mihi 
inagnus Apollo,’ or something as great. A true genius^ like lights must he 

* jcamivg forth^ -^as a false one is an incurable disease. One would not, how- 
ever, climb Parnassus, any more than your mortal hills, to fix for ever on 
the barren top. No; it is some little dear retirement in the vale below that 
gives the right relish to the prospect, which, without that, is nothing but 
enchantment ; and though pleasing for some time, at last leaves us in a 
desert. The great fat doctor of Bath told me that poets should be kept 
poor, the more to animate their genius, 'litis is like the cruel custom of put^ 
Ihig a hird!s eyes out^ that it may sing the Streeter ; hut^ surely ^ they sing ^eetest 
amid the luxuriant woods^ while the fvU spring hlooms around thcin^ 

l^he last biographer of Thomson docs not seem to have thought it neces- 
sary to enter into any niceties of judgment on various points that come 
under his notice. He gives an anecdote thjit was new to us, I’cspecting Allan 
Ramsay’s Gentle Shepherd,” but leaves the dt'gree of credit belonging to 
it to be determined by the reader. 

About thirty years ago,” says the story, there was a respectable 
old man of the name of .John Steel, w^ho w^as well acquainted with Allan 
Ramsay; and he told John Steel himself, that when Mr. Thomson, the 

• author of ‘ The Seasons,’ was in his shop at Edinburgh, getting himself 
shaven, Ramsay was repeating some of his poems. . Mr. Tliomson says to 
him, * I have something to emit to the world, but I do not Vish to father it.’ 
Ramsay asked what he would give him, and he would father it. Mr. Thom- 
son replied, all the profit that arose from the publication. * A bargain be it,’ 
said Ramsay. Mr. Thomson delivered him the manuscript. So, from what 
is said above, Mr. Thomson, the author of ‘ The Seasons,’ is the author of 
‘ The Gentle Shepherd,’ and Allan Ramsay is the father of it. This, I be- 
lieve, is the truth.” 

* There is not a trace of resemblance to Thomson’s style in the “ Gentle 
Shepherd.*’ It is far more natural and ofl-liand, though none of its flights 
are so high, nor would you say that the poet (however charming — and he 
is so) is capable of such fine things as Thomson. And ^len the politics are 
Tory I These tales originate in mere foolish envy. 

The biographer gives an opinion respecting Thomson’s letters, which ap- 
pears to us the reverse of being well-founded ; and he adds a reason for it, 
very little characteristic surely of so modest and single-hearted a man as the 
poet, who would never have begn hindered from writing to a friend, merely 
necause he thought he did not excel in letter-writing. “ It must be evident,” 
says he, “ from the letters in this memoir, that Thomson did not excel in 
correspondence ; and his dislike to writing letters, which was very great, may 
have been either the cause or effect of his being inferior in this respect to 
other poets of the last century.” 
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His dislike to writing was pure indolence ; he reposed upon tlie con- 
fidence which his friends had in his affection, secure of their pardon for his 
not writing. When any particular good w’as to be done, he could write fast 
enough, and lie always wrote well enough. We have just given a specimen; 
and here follow a few more bits out of the verv small collection existing, 
which are at once natural and new enough to ^low how rich, in fact, the 
letters are, and what a pity it is he did not write more. 

Speaking of a little sum (12Z.) which he wished to borrow of a friend to 
help a sister in business, he says, “ I will not draw upon you, in case you 
be not prepared to defend yourself ; but if your purse be valiant, please to 
inquire for Jean or Klizabeth Thomson, at the Rev. Mr. Gusthart’s ; and if 
this letter be not a sufficient testimony of the debt, I will send you whatever 
you desire. ' 

“ It is late, and I would not lose this post ; like a laconic man of busi- 
ness, .therefore, I must here stop short; though I have several things to * 
impart to you, and, through your canal, to the dearest, truest-hearted youth 
that treads on Scottish ground. The next letter I write you shall be washed 
clean from business in the Castalian fountain. 

“ I am whipping and spurring to finish a tragedy for you this winter, but 
am still at some distance from the goal, which makes me fear being distanced. 
Remember me to all friends; and, above them all, to Mr. Forbes. Though 
my affection to him is not fanned by letters, yet is it as high as when I was 
Ins brother in the vertu^ and played at chess with him in a post-chaise.'^ 

To the same, — ‘‘Petty," (that is, Ur. Patrick Murdoch, the “little, 
round, fat, oily man of God" in the Castle of Indolence) “ came here two or 
three days ago; I have not yet seen the round man of God to be. He is to 
be parsonified a few days hence : how a gown and cassock will become him ! 
and with what a holy leer he will edify the devout females ! There is no 
doubt of his having a call, for he is immediately to enter upon a tolerable 
living. God grant him more, and as fat as himself. It rejoices me to see 
one worthy, honest, excellent man, raised, at least, to independence." 

To Doctor Cranston, — “ My spirits have gotten such a serious turn by • 
these reflections, that (although 1 be thinking on Misjohn, I declare I shall 
hardly force a laugh before we part; for this, I think, will be my last letter 
from Edinburgh, for I expect to sail every day. Well, since I was speaking 
of that merry soul, I hope he is as bright, as easy, as deyage^ as susceptible 
of an intense laugh as he used to be; tell him, when you see him, that I 
laugh, in imagination, with him ; — ha, ha, ha ! " 

To Mr, Patieson (one of the friends whom he describes in the Castle of 
Indolence.) — “I must recommend to your fovour and protection Mr. James 
Smith, searcher in St. Christopher’s ; and I beg of you, as occasion shall' 
serve, and as you find he merits it, to advance him in the business of the 
customs. He is warmly recommended to me by Sargent, who, in verity, 
turns out one of tlje best men of our youthful acquaintance — lionest, ho- 
nourable, friendly, and generous. If we are not to oblige one another, life 
baeomes a paltry, selfish afiair, a pitifid morsel in a comer 

We hope that “ here be proofs " of Thomson’s having been as sincere, 
cordial, and even eloquent in his letters, as in his other writings. They have, 
it is true, in other passages, a little of the higher and more elaborate tone of 
his poetry, but only just enough to show how customary it was to him in his 
most serious moments, and therefore an interesting evidence of the sort of 
complexiovuil nature there was in his verif art — something analogous to his 
big, honest, unwieldy- body, “ more fat," to use his own wordsj “ than bard 
beseem’d," but with a heart inside in it for everything good and graceful. 
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With a digression on Button-holding — apud antiquosm 

The least said is soonest amen-ded-ded.”— OU Ballad, 

We have not done with Brevity yet. How is it possible we should when 
we see the lengths people go to, — talking and writing on such a scale as if 
they were going to Jive for ever, — enlarging, expatiating, amplifying, mul- 
tiplying, adding, rejoining, reiterating, and apparently as far from making 
an end as they were in August last, when we first set out on this blessed 
crusade ? 

We ingenuously confess, indeed, that, up to the present date, we look in 
vain for tlie proper fruits of our labours. Two months have elapsed since 
we proved that people could not say too little. In that interval w’e have 
enjoyed ample opportunity of testing the effects of our discourse, and, as we 
disdain a falsehood, we do not hesitate to say that our admirable lucubration, 
has remained perfectly inoperative — we find nobody a bit the shorter for all 
we said ; the thing must have fallen dead-born from the press — can’t have 
been read ! Now this w'ould mortify another, but we look singly to the 
public good, and are not to be vexed. We shall, therefore, still go on 
fighting the good fight till v/e succeed in rousing the public to a sense of 
their literary and conversational w'roiigs; and, perhaps, in better times, 
when we arc no more, and these evils by dint of the industry of our dis- 
ciples and successors are at length redressed, it w^ill not be forgotten that 
we w'cre the Wilbcrforce — we beg pardon — the Clarkson of this ques- 
tion. 

“ Red cant post iunera tandem 

Pricmia.” 

Wc hardly know b.ow' to clothe in appropriate expressions the deep feel- 
^ iiigs that animate us in connection with this subject. We find our mind 
teeming with passionate images of various significance and propriety. On 
the one liand we fancy we behold the Angel of life — a remarkably short 
angel, say four feet ten in her shoes ; on the other hand w^e behold Man — 
long man, (not our repectable publisher, but) tedious homo, holding his 
fellow creature by the button — violenth' and horribly detaining him — 
infringing habeas corpus — subverting the fundamental principles of human- 
ity ! Ay ; it was very well to talk of the emancipation of the blacks, but 
•look at the whites ! We tremble to think how many of our fellow-Christians 
are at this moment hold by tlie button I What a painful scene, then, have 
wc here developed ! Have the kindness to look at it again ; consider it 
more nearly ; let its details impress tliemselves fully on your mind. Vitce 
summa hreviSi her forefinger ominously upraised, and siiglitly attached to 
one side of her nose, seems in the act of forbidding ^^spem nos inchomre 
longamJ* Over against her stands Garrulus^ who evidently, in spite of all 
remonstrances, hum quando consumet cunque and lastly, if you please, 

here be Death and the D in the back ground coming on. Dh ! for a 

good history-piece to do justice to this group, and convey its pregnant 
moral to the remotest ages I We would resuscitate fi-om the grave all 
our greatest painters, ancient and modern, to put it worthily on the 
canvass. The Devil we would consign to Fuseli, (for we cannot a^ee with 
those who are for consigning Fuseli to the Devil). VittB stmma brevis 
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should fall to the lot of any great artist not being an R. A. ; becuuse Mr. 
Haydon affirms that R. A.'s uniformly paint their figures on tiptoe, which 
would' especially militate against the characteristicalness and^ro^riety of 
this design. Man, the button-holder, — decidedly Hogarth ; whom %e 
should expect to surpass himself on this occasion. The reckless carriage of 
the offender ; his profound inattention to the warning of the angel, on whom 
his back is turned ; the intense air of palaver informing his countenance ; 
the rapt misery of the other individual, the talkee ; the bright particular 
button ; every thing, to the minutest characteristic, we should expect to see 
depicted in that great master’s happiest manner. Sky, black and awful, 
with one streak of lightning in the middle, — Martin. (For- who but Martin 
could give it that superior blackness — unless perhaps it was Day?) Such 
are the component parts of a “great moral painting,” fit to be exhibited at 
Exeter Hall itself, and that might take its stand amongst the noblest trea- 
sures of art. « • 

We are convinced that a diffuse age can never be a righteous one. How 
can your button-holder fear God, when he evidently does not think on 
death ? Stern morality has always chosen a brief medium of communica- 
tion, but wicked meanings love to wrap themselves in long periods. Honesty 
is a fellow of few words, but a rogue is full of parentheses. All the accounts 
of the aborigines of America agree in describing them as being at once 
brave andp brief. And it seems that some tribes are so economical, that, in 
conversation, they abstain from giving you an answer for the lawful space of 
five minutes, during which they are understood to be occupied in devising 
the neatest and most appropriate speech the circumstances will permit. 
Judicious people ! — how wortliy the imitation of the civilised world ! W(‘ 

don’t deny the awkwardness of the pause, indeed; pauses in conversation 
are proverbially awkward, and even awful : and, no doubt, a dog-ribbed 
Indian, with a tomahawk in his hand, regarding you with a fixed eye during 
five eternal minutes after you have asked him the way out of the wood, 
would not mend the matter. Nor is this sort of conversational quarantine 
always convenient ; as is illustrated by the familiar example of the boy at, 
school, where prepamtipn was enjoined before speech, who being eheckc'd 
by the master on one occasion when he seemed about to break through the 
regulation, came out at last after the prescribed interval with “ If you 
please, Sir, your coat-tails are in the fire.” But these are only the excep- 
tions which prove the rule. There is no exception to the fact of brevity 
going along with national virtue; for all great people have been laconic. 
Laconic! — mark that word — a history in itself. Yes, Spartan virtue was 
proverbial — but not more than Spartan brevity. 

How makrology may become the powerfulJest agent of horror, whether 
in the shape of books or discourse, is a question well worthy of consideration. 
Many arguments, no doubt, may be adduced on cither side. Nevertheless 
some important facts appear to incline the scale in favour of the latter, and 
to place Porpelepsy^ or button-holding, in the very first class of offensive 
pc^w’crs. Books may be skipped, but a talker is a self-evolving phenomenon; 
you can turn over two leaves at once, but there is no jumping over the living 
enemy ; you cannot take a knight’s move in company and suddenly transfer 
yourself to a distance ; /alien “ under the knife,” as the Roman poet ex- 
presses it, you have nothing to hope, and all to hear. Again, a book has no 
power to follow you, and Uipse who “run” med not “read;” but a talker 
is invariably a walker, and you might as well think of leaving your shadow 
behind; by moving on you only shift the scene, the tragedy proceeds. 
Coilum^ non miimum. Finally, books, by an ancient and inalienable right 
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vested in the proprietor, may be torn, burnt, mutilated, de&ced, eviscerated, 
and in many other well-known and long-legitimated forms of opprobrious, 
treatm^t out totally h^s de combat; but partial laws protect the living. 

may npt make a bonfire of your tedious friend.* Tliat the 
ancients (5bk the same view of the matter is sufficiently apparent, and it is 
worthy of remark, tliat they talked of the ^^cacoethes scribendi” (the bad 
habit of writing), but they spoke of the ‘‘ morbus loqucndi ” (the disease of 
talking). 

To whichsoever we give the palm of terror, certainly the honours of 
antiquity are to be paid to the latter. There is not a more ancient or 
venerable form of human sufieriiig tlian porpelepst/\^ or what may be called 
the makrology of private life ; hardly a writer amongst the ancients but has 
left some passionate token of bis acquaintance with it. 

The reader of Homer will remember the caustic and bitter language in 
which the poet describes the bore Xhersites, ©gpo-iTij? ajXETpogTnjj (the without- 
ineasure-speakiiig Thersites) — 

"Oc p’ CTTftt (jipetriy yfriy UKOtTfia re iroWa re 

* 

whose thoughts and words were without shape or end and it is important 
to observe, as an evidence of personal feeling, how Homer has chosen to 
combine in the same person all the most odious and repulsive qualities both 
of mind and body, as if on purpose to imply that tlie sin of loquacity is 
naturally connected with whatever is monstrous and frightful in human 
nature. 

^oXk’OG erjv, Irepoy Tro^a* rw ol utpuo • 

Kvprtdy eni arrjOoc trvpo^uficore* avrap virtp&e 
^)ioc erfy tcet^aXtiy, xj/e^yri erreyijyoOe Xaj^i'i/. 

“ He was goggle-eyed, and lame of one leg, and his shoulders were crooked, 
and bent forward on his chest; but his head was a sugar-loaf, and the hair 
grew on it thin.” And he makes all the Greeks hate him — 

rw 5’ ap* A;^a£oi 
EvTTttyXwc KoreovTO. 

* A very edifying history might he written on the violent end of books. Mr. D'lsnieli has a 
chiipter on the Deatruction of Sixths ^ , in his Curiosities of Literature, but it has no reference to the 
particular manner of their demise. We would have a full; account of all the many violent ways 
in which a book may come by its death, from the schoolboy’s bonfire on breaking-up day to the 
ceremony of public burning by the hands of the common hangman. Also a classed catalogue 'of 
groceries, with a table exhibiting their relative proportion to the productions of literature. Fc^h^s 
talks of verses which *^fear no herrings ” (nec sconibros metuentia carmiiia), from which it seems 
that melancholy relations formerly subsisted between literature and fish. A little diligence, no 
doubt, would soon 'Surnish a supplementary table, setting forth all the domestic uses of literature in 
ancient times. In our day the grocer seems to be the principal engrosser — the veritable heUuo 
librorum. Trunks, however, are ^so a well-known grave of genius— ^ 

** The next tjkne their servants tie on^ 

** Behind their carriages their new portmanteau, 

•* Perhaps it may be lined with this my canto.” 

The only case of drowning we remember is that which Prospero threatens; 

** And deeper than did ever plummet sound, 

“ rU drown my book I " ' 

f As this scientific term will be new*to most' of bur readers, and even to the &culty perhaps, it 
is* fit we should explain its etyiriologiral formation for popular purpose.*). It is formed in the manner 
of etUoltpsgy epilsjtsgt &c, A#u, or lej)sgy the tennination of these words, signifies, as the reader is 
probably aware, a seizing ; and iropiiii; (porpe) is a button, PorpeUpeg, therefore, is a seizing by the 
button ; and we strongly recomlnend it to be received into the medioal dictionaries, and placed by 
the side of catalepsy and ^ilepsyy and the other diseases characterized by the same pnenomeAa 
of sudden seizure, Ac. 
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Andthe^veekft vehemently abhorred This is in the second book 

of ihe lUad^'where the Grecian chiefe debate in full council whether to carry 
on the^war or return home. Therskes^ introduced to our notic^ in. the 
dbove flattering terms, proceeds to atldre9s the meeting- at considerable 
length.’^ When he has ended, up gets Ulysses, calls him all manner of 
names, says, the next time he trespasses so on the patience of that house, 
he (Ulysses) will strip him naked, and send him howling to the swift 
ships; and, in the end, he deals him a terrific blow over the shoulders 
witli his golden sceptre* so that a visible wale rises on the flesh, and 
poor Thersites sheds tears ; but is represented to be such a coward that he 
sits it out, only writhing and bending about for ease from the pain, while 
the Greeks applaud Ulysses for punishing so summarily his loquacity and 
impertinence. “ Gl iroTroty* say the admiring bystanders, Oh I by the 
powers ! of a certainty Ulysses has performed unnumbered services, being 
both the originator of good counsels and a warrior to boot, agd now he has 
done this, by far the best thing yet, for he has put an end to die wraiiglings 
of dns oflensive scold.’' f 

Similar expressions of feeling are to be found in the pages of all the 
poets of Greece. The exhortations to brevity given and received, passim^ 
m the dialogue of the Greek tragedy are remarkable. The chorus is pei^ 
petually recommending the afflicted hero or heroine to say less ; and askh% 
them of what use it is, in fact, to say anything at all, since destiny is not to 
be controlled, and what can’t be helped must be endured. And for the 
principal interlocutors, it is the commonest thing in the world for them to 
glance incidentally at one another’s tediousness. If one exceed, by ever so 
little, a lair average length, the other is likely to begin IIoAX’ oiv^ <rv 

Much as you have saidj* and other broad hints of that sort. Even be- 
tween the most friendly parties we find these sly allusions to mutual prosi- 
ness quite common. The classical reader will, no doubt, remember the 
frequency with which Orestes interrupts his beloved sister Electra, in 
Soj^ocles’ play of that name, civilly reminding her of the time, and begging 
her not to add to the length of her remarks,” {fj^yi [XTixvvsiv tous Xoyo»jj). 
Between hostile individuals, cutting reflections on the same sore subject are 
equally abundant ; as where (Eurip. Bacch. 266.), after a too long speech 
of Pentheus, Teresias begins 

2v F €VTpo‘)(py fi€V yXbfO’^ar, 

IStV TOi^ Xoyoicrc ovk zvavk trot 

(You have a voluble tongue, and would seem wise, only tliat the words you 
utter have no sense.) So much for the tragedians. From the comedies of 
Aristophanes hundreds of biting allusions to the subject might be cited, but , 
(fortunately for the reader) we have not got a copy at hand. All we re- 
mdhiberjust now is one of those whimsical draggle-tailed epithets coined 
for the occasion — the glory of the Greek comedy — which the poet applies 
to some male gossip — tliat is to ^yybundle^of^^uff^talkiny^ 

\ Sa Theognis, describing the loquacious chSrsctcr, adds ExSafpomn Sf iropru (and all men hate 
him). 

f Pope assures us that they said — 

** Ye gods 1 what wpnders has Ulysses wrought; 

What Ihifts his cdndnpt and hiar courage ]d6d I 
Great Jq the council, glorious in the field. * 

Generoua ke rUe§ fn t£i 4Ufin9€^ 

To curb ths lectieus tonj^ sf inseknee. 

Such just exemples otf o^qders showii, 

Sedition silenee, ai|dais<rt.fWlk^/ 

'What a capHd enswn lawyer they had I » . * 
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Sometimes allusions are made to deathi as the probable eonsequenoe of tbe 
diiilisive. In a dialogue between two shepherds in Theocritusy who contend 
for the palm of voc^ merit, as soon as an umpire is chosen, one begins 
sinfflng at him in such an OTeipowering style, that the Other, whether in 
real alarm or only out of pique, intreats his learned Mend to spare the 
unhappy stranger, — * 

icai Tov ^tvov €ff TToXev avdie 

ZONT a0£c. (Idyl. V. 78.) 

— ** and send him back to town alive'* 

Then look at the earnest spirit in which the ancient philosophers 
handled ]bhis matter, inculcating brevity amongst their most serious moral 
precepts, and always holding dp the diffuse speaker, or writer, as one of the 
scourges of the world. 

» tol Brjaatpoe avOpunroitriy apiaroc * 

says ancient Hesiod. Assuredly the greatest treasure to man is an 
miotis tongue.” Theognis identifies loquacity with vice. “ Wicked men,” 
he sa^s, “are unwilling to be silent.” {Tveoft, 612.) And this writer, 
speaking elsewhere of the same class of offenders, has an expression of pe^ 
culiar felicity. “ In many men,” he says, the folding-^doors of the mouth 
DON^T FIT.” 

JIoXXoic apOpUTToic yXuKTfrrj ^vpai ovk e7riicet% rat 

*ApfjLohai, (Fi'. 421.) 

This is surely quite a hit ? 

It is by incidental expressions of this sort, even more than by professed 
treatises, that wc are able to estimate the force of public opinion amongst 
the ancients with regard to the vice in question, as well as the prevalence 
and rankness of the vice itself; for we always find that in proportion a» any 
social nuisance is flagrant and provoking, it becomes impressed on the litera- 
ture of the time in terse and pungent images. What are such proverbial 
sentences as OuSev ;^pT]cr*ficwTgpov, ISatis eloqueutice sapientice paruniy 

“ Keep your breath to cool your porridge,” &c., but so many modulations of 
the same voice of calamity, crying to us from all ages? How can wc doubt 
that Kpicharmus had stung his lingers at the same nettle, when we find in 
his mouth the bitter antithesis, Ou Xeysiv hivog, apiot criyai aSwvaroj, “poorly 
qualified for speech — wholly incapable of silence? ” Or Archilochus ?— when 
we read that he used to say with reference to the same aflSiction, Ho^e; 
xfiti ri/4i6tfraroi — ^^one*s heels under these circumstances are one’s best friends.” 
And while we* have tumbled amongst the poets again (to whom it is so diffi- 
cult not to return) let us mention Simonides with honour, who declared, 
that “he had often repented of having said somewhat — never of havitig * 
left feomewhat unsaid.” And Nicostratus, of wtiofn tliis delectable fra^ent 
remains •— 

" £U ro trvyex^g iroXXa Kai raxewg XaXeiy 

llv rov ^poveiy irapatrnpu^yf at x^Xiioyee 
liXeyoyr ay hpuay craKjkpoyetrrepai voXv, 

Tc chatter fast and loud -7 if such 
Be signs of wisdom, then it follows, / 

Since' swallows chatter fastei^ much, 

. We cannot be iK» wise 88 swallpws* ^ 

Plato has put numberless speedhes tnlo^he mouth of *Sociates, in wrhhilt 
tbkt great philosopher .animadverts, directly oi^ ^ndix^y; oa the eins. of 

' A a-2 ' 
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makrology, for indeed his whole philosophy was directed to undo their work 
and to confound the Sophists — the chief offenders. And, by the vay, we 
cannot altogether help suspecting, from a remarkable passage in the Pheedo, 
that button-holding, at this period, already existed as a civil institution I 
Socrates, speaking of the power which the pains and pleasures of the body 
unfortunately exercise over the* soul, in absorbing its attention, and detain- 
ing it, as if by force, from its heavenward aspirations, uses this, on all ac- 
counts, remarkable figure of speech. Every such j)ain or pleasure,” he says, 
‘‘ 7 r^o<njXo» auTijy wpoj to o-oo/am koli nPOSllEPONAI — nails it (the soul) and, 
as it were, buttons it to the body.” This striking expression, we submit, 
may have been suggested to hijn by the familiar practice [alluded to, and 
surely he could not possibly liave employed a more graphic and powerful 
illustration. 

Of the great Aristotle a pleasant anecdote is related by Plutarch, which 
leaves us in no doubt either about his setftiments or his experience in this 
matter. A prosy person detaining him with an endless account of some 
perfectly immaterial affair, and continually repeating, Ou dfltyjttaa-Tov, 
ApteroreXsg; “Is it not surprising, Aristotle?” the latter at length re- 
plied, “ I don’t find surprising, but this I find surprising — that any one 
possessed of a pair of feet should continue to endure you.” And another 
very good repartee attributed to Aristotle, by the same authority, in a simi- 
lar case, is equally satisfactory on this head. Some one having addressed 
him at immense length, and coming in the fulness of time to a sort of pause, 
observed, “But I fear I have too long engrossed your attention.” “No, by 
Jupiter,” replied Aristotle, “for you never had it.” (Ma A*’, fiTrev, ov yap 
^poo-eixov.) There is a curious resemblance, by the by, between this and an 
anecdote related of another great doctor ^vide Boswell), who, under similar 
circumstances, (only that he was' occupied in writing, if we remember,) upon 
a loquacious visiter expressing a fear that he was interrupting him, is 
said to have replied with perfect suavity, and going on writing, “ Oh ! not in 
the least / ” 

But perhaps the most spiteful expedient for disheartening a long-winded 
story-teller (tlie cominoqest form of the makrologist) is that proposed by 
Lord Chesterfield, wliom the maddening nature of this grievance seems for 
a moment to have transported from his usual characteristic j)oliteiiess, — a 
notable fact in itself. The courteous lord recommends, that when the party 
telling the story shall at length have reached the witty point of it, you, in- 
stead of bursting into laughter, should say, “ Well, and so?” — as though 
it were still incomplete ! 

That the Athenians were a very diffuse, loquacious set of people, is a fact 
quite as obvious from history and literature as that the Spartans were the 
reverse. It is not from incidental notices alone that that fact appears, — 
thought as we liave said, we ^re dispose to attach most importance to them, 
from their spontaneity, — but whole tracts on the subject have come down to 
us. Theophrastus, in his Moral Characters^ has three separate chapters de- 
voted respectively to as many different species of the general monster — 
aSoXeo^ia, AaXia, and Xoyowona, terms difficult for an Englishman to discrimi- 
nate, especially as even Greek writers, other than Theophrastus, have not 
preserved — perhaps not acknowledged — their distinction. Following 
Casaubon, however, in this matter, we are probably correct in calling the 
first Babbling, including a sense of siHiness andi inappropriateness in the 
matter uttered; the second, Loquacity, or simply the passion for talk and 
incapability of silence, without other offence ; and the third Gossip, {Fami^ 
gerutio^ apud Casaub.) implying the disposition to spread as ’Well as to in- 
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vent rumours, and annexing to loquacity the general idea of untnithfulness. 
All thq^e “ articles” by Theophrastus are prime articles, full of graphic life- 
like truth, to say nothing of fun. Think, for instance, of a man to whom 
the permission to talk is such abundant compensation for the contempt 
annexed to it, that even his boys, who « twig” him entirely, when they want to 
go to sleep, Pa to talk to tliem — and Pa embraces the opportunity ! Keti 
a’KcoTTTOfJLsvos ()iroyL6kvur non inro Tcnv cturov Trcxt^tcvvy , orav avTOu ijSiij xatSsuSetu 
/3ou\ofisuct xeXeutj XsyovTot rotura (Sylburgius reads tiairira) XaXeiv rt ytfJtftv, circes 
avYi uvvag XaSfj, “ And he suffers himself to be mocked — even by his own 
little ones, who, when they wish to sleep, put him in commission, saying, 
‘ Ta/A, Pay that sleep may overcome us' ” 

-In the chapter on babbling, the best point is where he exemplifies the 
hashed style of talking, or whjit we understand by rigmarole. After making 
his babbler tell his last dream, and give a catalogue raisonnte of all the dishes 
he partook atdinner, “ he informstus,” continues Theophrastus, “ that corn 
is cheap in the market; that there are a great many foreigners in Athens;” 
* * “ that he means to till his fields with a view to production; that 

these are hard times ; that, at the last Mysteries, Damippus boasted the 
biggest torch; and Miow many columns are there in the Odeum?’ and 
‘yesterday, do you know, I vomited;* and ‘what day of the month is it?*” 

The article on gossip is written in rather a more serious style ; one bit, 
however, is pleasant enough, llie author, speaking of those who take de- 
light ill imaginative foreign poUtiesy and will never let you off from the 
description of sieges, which they raise or carry at pleasure, says, there 
arc some wlio will have their clothes stolen from them at the public baths 
rather than not collect an audience for their last express ; others, who, 
in the piazzi, while conquering by land and sea, incur the penalty of the 
law for failing to answer a summons when held to bail ; others, again, who 
in carrying all manner of foreign towns, forfeit their ow'n dinner.* 

Aulus Gellius, too, has dedicated a chapter to this subject, but is such an 
old gossip himself, that his (borrowed) sarcasms hardly tell with the same 
force. The brief and business-like Theophrastus was especially entitled,, 
indeed, to be heard on such a point. Gellius gjves precept enough, but 
forgets to exemplify. Some of his liints, however, deserve to be remembered, 
and we particularly like a vocal distinction he draws between discreet and 
prudent speakers, and those who talk on the interminable principle. To 
the latter he attributes a sort of falsetto. “ Eoruni orationem bene, existima- 
tum est in ore iiasci, non in pectore;” that speech with them proceeds, not 
from the chest, but from the moiitli itself; as if, through constraint of so 
much business, their voices had come to reside higlier up in the throat, in 
order to be, elk it were^ on the spot 

But by far the best thing we know in the shape of a distinct treatise in 
connection ivith our subject, is that which Plutarch has left amongst his 
Moralia ; for this essay « aSoAf <r;^iaj) has all tlie sense and character of 
Theophrastus, with much critical philosophy which the other has not em- 
ployed ; besides numerous good original illustrations. Plutarch ranks silgnee 
amongst the virtues; with him it is ti , “a something 

profound and mystical** — a fine expression. And in another place, having 
observed that silence is a rarer and more divine gift than speech, he adds no 
less happily, “ For which reason I think it is, that as professors of speaking, 
4ve have meuy but as patrons of silence — gods I ** (Tou [lev Aeyeiv, 

TOO Se (TKcnr^v, SiS^crxaAot/;.) And he improves on the irrevocabile 

* J!br/eit Mr own dinner. naptBttwv7i$vtrny, a word of homorous character, espreasive and 
untranslatable, but as much as to say, to jtnBterdine, L e. to min dinner. 
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verbum” and ‘^nescit vox missa reverti” of Horace, by moralising the 
point thus ; For tliat which has been reserved in silence,” he says, “ is 
yet to spe ^9 but that which has been spoken can never be restored to 
silence.” * Eoti yap eiirtiv Trore to (riyi]0ey, ou /jujv o-ieoaigTai ye to Xe;^0ey. (This 
famous bit of Greek — this most Greek bit — worCt be Englished ; indeed, 
we feel we have spilt the wine in the decantering.) 

The licentiousness and insolence of the whole tribe of Interminables seem 
to have gone on continually increasing. Originally they appear to have 
confined themselves strictly to tongue-exercise, and to have come by au- 
diences, at least, in fair ways; and sometimes, indeed, as in the case of 
Tliersites above, we see them getting the worst of it. In the pages of 
Theophrastus an evident advance is made from this condition; they are 
every where possessed of power and influence, they inspire terror, enforce 
attention, and carry all before them. Yet no distinct case of button-holding 
is so far discovered to us, and audiences still appear to be procured with- 
out fraud or violence. 

A century and a half later, Cato the elder — at all times an*uncompro- 
mising and active enemy of the talkers — mentions the instance of a man 
who actually hired people to listen to him ! “ Ita est cupidus orationis iit 

conducat qui auscultet.” 

In the Augustan age, after a lapse of equal length, we find Horace pur- 
sued by a fellow of another, still w'orse stamp, who uses intimidation, learns 
his route, cuts off his retreat, and obsei’ves with great coolness, “ Now 
you want to be off — I know that ; but it won^t do, for I mean to stick to 
you ; ” — 

“ Miserc cupis, inquif, abire, 

Janodudum video. Sed nil agis, usque tenebo.” 

Indeed now be persuaded, and all thoughts of flight abandon. 

For I never will desert you while V ve got a leg to stand on. 

This age is also rendered memorable by the daum of button-holdiny^ which, 
slightly shadowed forth to tis in the pages of the Athenian, becomes here 
for the first time defined with any distinctness. 

Indoctutii doctumquc fugat recitator acerbus. 

Quern vero arripuU teuet^ occiditque Icgcndo.” 

All men his prey the rabid spouter makes : 

Women and children with di.snmy he fills ; 

And whom in rapid flight he overt^es. 

Him clutching fusty he talks — and talking kills I 

Another century later still, the poet Martial represents matters as come 
to that pitch that not only was there no peace and safoty t^road, but the 
sanctity of private life was ordinarily invaded, and even the chamber of * 
repose no longer exempt from violation. He undertakes to tell Ligurinus 
thb reason : — * 

" ** Quod quacunque venis fiiga cst, ct ingens 

^Circa te, Ligurinc, solitudo.” 

, Why still is flight whichever way you come. 

And all around a sudden solitude ; 

and the explanation is perfectly satisfactory— 

** Et stand legis, ct legis sedend ; 

In thennas fugio — souas ad aurem ; 

Piscinain peto — non licet nature ; 

Ad ccenain propero — tenes euntem ; 

Ad coenam vemo — fugas sedentem ; 

Lassus dormio — suscitas jacentem.** 

The reader jrill find the original of this idea in one nf the fragments of Menander. 
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Whedier I stand or nt, you Btill recite; 

I Strip myself to swim but can’t for you ; 

My bath receives me — you are ready too ; 
hfy supper *8 waiting— -but you hold me tight ; 
t come to supper— but am put to flight. 

Wearied to deaths to snatch some sleep I try— 

1 hear you coming ere 1 close my eye. 

Nevertheless, all this is nothing to what Plutarch, at a still later period, 
affirms. Tlpoo’Xitrott airavrct^oVj rony ipLUTicop avriXajxSavojxevos, TOT FENEIOT, 
rijv wAeupay ^vpoKowm rj) ‘‘ He (the gifted linguist) awaits you every 

where, snatching at your garments, at your beard (!), knocking your ribs 
with his fist,” &c. This, certainly, as far as we are aware, was the tiptop and 
climax of rampant button-holding ; and we are even disposed to think that 
the art must rather have declined from that period; for we find Lucian, some 
fifty years afterwards, recommending the employment of force, indeed, but 
force rather of a moral than physical description, for the detention of the 
human race ; yet his intention was certainly to name the strongest measures 
then in use for the purpose. In his Advice to Oredors^ when he has suc- 
cessively enforced all the approved principles of public annoyance, and put 
his pupils thoroughly up to their business, he appears suddenly to recollect 
that audiences have a right to take . themselves off; and, to meet this diffi- 
culty, he says, with wise afterthought, ‘‘ But then, if out of very shame your 
auditors should at once get up, and be already preparing to depart, tell 
them to sit down ! ” The innocence of this proposed proceeding, after all 
the snatching and punching described above, must strike every reader. 
Nor is the following less admirable. If they should not applaud — ^compel 
them to do it; reprimand them I (Ayavajcrei — AoiSopou awTO*^.*) 

Porpelepsy, or button-holding, takes one form too serious, as well as 
ordinary, to be passed over with propriety in this eventful history. We 
allude to the betrayal of secrets. The lo(|uacIous man is like a wreck- 
less and improvident merchant, who, after exhausting all the fair resources 
of commerce, pawns his wife’s jewels, or mortgages his very title-deeds, 
rather than be without funds for continued speculation. The only mitigating 
circumstance in the case of such delinquents is, that they do not spare them- 
selves, and that, incontinently divulging their own secrets, they teach others 
to do likewise ; for, os Sliakspeare says, 

“ Who shall be true to us, 

When we are so unsccret to outselves ? ” 

Plutarch rcckpns loquacity amongst the causes of the destruction of states ; 
and traces half the convulsions of the political world to barbel's* shops. 
Amongst other things, he relates that, at tlic siege of Athens, when the ar&y 
of SylTa lay before the town, it wds entirely owing to the talkativeness of 
some old men, collected in a shop of this description, that the place was 
betrayed into the hands of the enemy ; for, as these men were discussing the 
siege, and foolishly proclaiming the weakn€3ss of a particular point of the 
fortifications, they were overheard by spies in the service of the adversary, 
who immediately, on this intelligence Jbeing conveyed to him, stormed and 
took the town ; and, says Plutarch, << it went near that he levelled it to the 

earth.** t The same incontinence has still more frequently been the cause 
¥■ 

• PijT. SiScHTfr, ad finem* 

f Sylla is mid to have spared Athens for the sake of her illustrious memories. It of^pears, 
however, that he at least designed, if not commenced, her destruction. 
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of ttie miscarriage of plots and conspiracies. Rome and humanity were on 
.point of being delivered from the ^nder mercies of Nero, when some- 
, body said too much^ and thus added soi^e pages to history which, it seems, 
.;ipigbt have been spared. The stupid ass ~ the blundering Harmodius of 
" occasion --- who was to. have ‘‘ laid the tyrant low,” as he was going to 
, Ae theatre, saw a man who was being dragged in chains to the emperor, 
and was loudly lamenting his fate; upon which he makes up to him, 
and, with a knowing air, whispers in his ear, “ Wait till to-morrow — that *s 
all I** The man, of course {not being able to wait), profited of the hint in 
a manner far more 4^0 his purpose, and, by leading to the conviction of a con- 
spirator, obtained his own pardon. jWl^hen, says Plutarch, being- put to 
torment, this foolish fellow was found denying that which, when no cause of 
compulsion existed, he had of his ow'ii accoM disclosed. It is curious, by 
tlie way, that the greatest and most memorable act of secrecy should be 
recorded of a woman^ to whom, by common consent, both the«^ins of loqua- 
city and unsecrccy arc in a peculiar manner ascribed. This was Leaena, 
the mistress of Aristogiton and Harmodius, who, being put to torture, bit 
off her tongue, to make disclosure impossible ; for which heroic action the 
Athenians raised to her lionour a monument, reprc*senting a lioness (such is 
the meaning of the name Lccena) without a tongue. Some wags, wagging 
their own tongues too impertinently, might say that this was only an act of 
ludicrous necessity in a woman — wdio meant not to talk ; but let the saucy 
males remember that Zeno was a^ man, and a philosopher to boot, and that 
he in tlie same circumstances bit off his tongue too ; and not only that, but, 

to make assurance doubly sure,” the ear of his tormentor. We would 
not, however, be understood to put ourselves forward as the champions of 
the fair sex in this matter altogether. The female tongue possesses powers 
to w'hich we cannot be blind ; or, let us rather say, claims to which w^e cannot 
be deaf ; and is, at any rate, equal to its own defence in such a case. We 
are not ignorant that women have sometimes betrayed secrets, and even 
occasioned some inconvenience, in their time, by a too generous use of their 
otherwise estimable organ. When Augustus Caesar committed some im- 
portant secret to liis friepd Fulvius, there was unfortuiiJitely a Mrs. Fiilvius 
at that time; and Mrs. Fulvius was resolved to know all about the said 
secret, and succeeded, as only wromen can succeed, in attaining lier 
object Presently, it was found that all the matrons in Rome somehow 
knew this secret! finale is most characteristic, and has something of 

the spirit of a French romance in it. Fulvius, being condemned by Augus- 
tus, upbraids his wife, w^ho in her turn upbraids him ; saying that he is the 
victim of his own folly ; tliat he ought never to have indulged her curiosity, 
but have known the nature of a w^oman better. Then, in a transport of grief^ * 
exclaims, If he must die, so will she and then both stab themselves, 
one after the other. 

Plutarch even tells a story to this effect, — that a Roman, having committed 
a ^cret to his wift^ and having obtained from her in return a solemn pro- 
mise? to divulge it to"no human being, proceeded immediately afterwards to 
the market-place on some business. Before he gets there, he meets a friend^ 
who comes running to him, and asking him if he has heard the news. 
This turns out to be tlie very secret Vhich he had just confided to Wb wile, 
which has been rapidly put into circulation through a long but electrical 
chain of confidants, servants, sweethearts, tradespeople, &c. 

“ But is silence, or is brevity, always a sign of wisdom?” it may be asked. 
We wish to be cautious in answering this question. The late Coleridge is 
said to liave been once much struck with the grave md prudent aspect of a 
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gentleman who happened to sit next to him at dinner. He never spoke ; biit^ 
his bland and intelligent countenance seemed to announce that be shared a 
tranquil interest in all that was going forwards, in which he orily forbore tb ^ 
take a part himself from the modest self-distrust so frequently found associated 
with superior intellect. Coleridge had long eyed this gentlemen with ft 
deep interest and curiosity, when there enters certain Norfolk dumplinffs ; 
on sight of which the silent philosopher all at once burst forth, slapping his 
thigh, Them's the jockeys for mel" „ > ' 

Even amongst the Greeks we are aware that opinions prevailed, to a" cer^ 
tain extent, not favourable to silence; and some, author has bequeath^' 
this line to posterity, as the unqualifl^ result of his observations : 
fipovrjTov scTTi (Tiyijpoc Tp(nroc, ‘‘A habit of silence is a highly contemptible thing/** 
Nor is it doubtful, that the ‘‘Tiabit of silence,” if too literally preserved, 
may result in inconvenience ; as Publius Piso found, who had commanded 
his servant never to speak but whftn he was addressed. For on one occa- 
sion, when he had invited a party to supper, and one of the guests did not 
arrive, he kept sending this servant out every minute to see if he was com- 
ing ; and the servant continued trotting backwards and forwards for a long 
time on this errand. At last, supper getting cold and people cross, Piso, 
who had not put any question to the servant before, asked him, “ Are you 
sure you invited the gentleman this morning ? ” Yes.” Why does he 
not come, then ? ” “ Because he said he could n't ! ” 

Without pretending to speak definitively to this point, then, we may ob- 
serve that the extreme doctrine of silence,” as we admitted in our former 
paper, is not capable of being put into practice in the present state of 
society. We are not ripe for it. We cannot yet communicate in pan- 
tomime like the Tarqnins, or understand one another in allegory like 
Scylurus and his eighty sons. A word or two, now and then, we fear, is a 
necessity of our condition, and must remain so until a ** perfect system of 
signals,” as our nautical men designate the great object of their ambition, 
shall be devised, or the genius of Panurge descend amongst us and expound 
liis mystic science to this ignorant age. But brevity is practicable under all 
circumstances, and needs no ghost, my lord ; ” ,and it is to be insisted 
upon by all lawful means. Plutarch draws some excellent distinctions on 
the subject of quantity in discourse. He says there are three ways of 
answering a question : 1 . The alUthat-is^nccessary way. 2. The civil way. 
3. The superfluous way. And these he illustrates in the following manner : 
— Suppose that somebody asks, Is Socrates at home ? ” 

First way. — “ No I ” 

Sccowd “ Why, no ; he is at dinner.” (Or, if particularly dis- 

posed to be civil, then with the addition, entertaining some guests.”) 

Thirds or mperfltwus^ way. — “ He is not at home, but he is at dinner 
with some Ionian gentlemen, who haVe come with an introduction to him 
from Alcibiades, who is living at Miletus with Tisapherncs, the satrap of the 
king of Persia, who was formerly in alliance with the Lacedaemonians, but ' 
now with the Athenians, since Alcibiades, for the sake of facilitating a*re- 
tiirn to his country, has reconciled the monarch to hii^ countrymen.” 
And this speaker, continues Plutarch, will probably not. stop here, but 
proceed to take down Thucydides’s history, reciting to you’ the whole of the 
eighth book, again taking Miletus, and again driving Alcibiades into 
banishment.* 

These; three ways of answering a question may be taken us a very fair illusK 
tration of the subject of quantity in its relation to character. Bi^evity iii 
reply is usually associated with the idea of rudeness, or of severity of manner. 

* nc/M ASoXeerx* 
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the mild angel, Raphael, speaks twelve hundred lines^ and up- 
wardS) at a time ; and Eve gets so tired, that at last, in the eighth hook, she 
is obl%ed to go forth amongst her fruits and flowers.” 

Not, as not with such discourse 

“Delighted,” 

says Milton, indeed. But it was very natural for the poet himself to say so. 

alteram partem^ we say. Our own opinion is that, as soon as Eve got 
out of the bower, she delivered herself of a fearful gape. But Michael and 
the others are, comparatively speaking, men of few words. Wlien Satan 
chaUenges Ab^el to combat, — 

' “ To him in brief thus Abdiel stem replied.” 

(It must be remarked, however, that the speech, thus announced as brief ^ 
is as long as the one to which it is an answer.) But there is no reason 
why brevity should not be as mild ns prolixity, and we refer to Plutarch’s 
Way 2 ., above cited, in proof of our asseftion. Perhaps, after all, the most 
cogent argument in favour of brevity, with the genteel, and the would-be- 
80, is, that loquacity is the usual characteristic of low-bred people, who, for 
the want of a delicate perception of things fit, are not able to appreciate the 
beauties of a terse style, but make up in continuity what they want in 
power. How else, at least, can we account for the fact, that cobblers, tailors, 
ladies’ maids, washerwomen, charwomen, and hoc genus ^omne^ are pro- 
fessed linguists, while authors, “ and men of genius,” are usually observed to 
be very I moderate talkers? Barbers, in all ages, have been miracles of 
eloquence; but this is to be accounted for in another way, we apprehend; 
for when we see, as we have done so frequently in the course of this search- 
ing history, that the grand desideratum and wou arm of all fabulators, ser- 
mocinators, nugators, blatterones, locutuleii, gerulifiguli, ametroepists, 
authadestomists, athurostomists, megalophonists, aperilmetics, plastolalists, 
Icschunotists,. mousopatagists, stomphastics, kompopliakeloremonists, stomu- 
liosullektadists, thrasuglots, spei*mologues, phluurologues, and all other 
description of philologu(?s whatsoever, is to obtain a fixed position on 
the part of the patient, or subject operated upon ; how, we say, can we 
wonder, seeing these things, at the preeminence and plenipotence of the 
barber^ or that we find him the acknowledged president of the gossips, 
enjoying as he does such unequalled natural advantaged, in time, place, and 
opportunity ? However it may be explained, the fact is certain, that the 
barbers, from the earliest antiquity to the present time, have been a loqua- 
cious, and, in many other ways, a very peculiar, race of beings ; and the 
inveteracy with wich they have preserved their original character, in all its 
salient points and idiosyncracies, may be considered as only ^second to that 
which has distinguished the tribe of Israel. In the days of Archelaus, king ' 
of Cappadocia, there were no railroads, and the muffin man did not come 
round, and parish beadles were not fat; but the barber was the barber, 
and, to all intents and purposes, tlie same barber w'ho shaves well for a 
penny ” in Drury -Lane or Crown Court. “ How shall I shave your 
majesty ? ” ii\quired the Cappadocian barber, bustling about his royal ciis-* 
tomer with strop and towel. In silence f answered Archelaus. (Hcof as 

xsipcOffiaaiXiv; SseoTrmv, sfti.) 

In respect to written composition, there is one department which appears 
peculiarly men to animadversion, on* account of its offences a^nst'the 
principle of brevity : we mean the letter. Originally, a letter vras essen- 
tially a short, pithy effusion ; in fact, a mere epitome. There wm AO attempt 
at supplying the pleasures of a distant conversation, but, what was needful 
to be said, the name was succinctly and plainly stated* But who ever 
thought of comersy and crossings, and red ink, and interlineations, and little 
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bits more under the seal, &e., till that hal^razy, gostij^g fellow, Qvid, 
being bAnished from bis friends, discovered extraordkiary virtues in corre* 
spondence, and inundated the general post^ once a week^ with double lettere 
from Gothland? 

** Ssepe vale dicto, rursus sum multa locutus.*’ 

How often, when I thought I ’d done. 

Have I gone adding bit to bit ; 

And said “ P. S./’ and “ P. P. S.,” 

And e’en “ P. P. P. S.” have writ! 

The Germans call a letter, par excellence^ ein Brief; and, though we 
have had many letters from a worthy German friend that were exceedingly 
unmindful of tlieir etymology, we are willing to believe that the use of a 
word of such pointed significance, by operating as a standing hint to be 
short, must do some good. . 

It is true, hqwever, that we hava an evidence in our own language of the 
inadequacy of the plainest word to keep yp an attention to its signification ; 
for is not .this very word brief with us, a name for exactly the longest and 
most tedious writing in scribbledom? (And what a curious analogy to this 
fact, now we think of it, is furnished by the musical term a breve^ which, 
also signifying sliort, is yet the name of, we may say, more than the 
longest note in music ; that is to say, a note of such duration, that, as far as 
secular purposes are concerned, it is obsolete, and can only be found in old 
music, and music of the church ; the longest note in use being the douhlyshort 
note, or semibreve. To sum up, the ‘‘ short ” note is, in short, so far from 
short, that the shortest note is one hundred and twenty-eight times shorter.)* 

If we were to give utterance to all we think of this legal anomaly, the 
brief we should be as long as the longest ; ay, though it were in re Attwood 
V. Small; and all the red tape in Lincoln’s Inn could not contain us. Some 
say that the language of tlie law will probably, ere long, undergo some judi- 
cious curtailments, and that the loud laughter ” which follow’^ed the read- 
ing of a clause in the new Post Office Bill last session in the House of Com- 
moiis, will have tlie effect of giving precocious birth to some measure in this 
important department of Law Reform. Amen. Yet we doubt ! for liabit is 
strong, as the original observer said,” and experience attests the difficulty 
of imposing a new language on a people. Will the race of lawyei*s alter 
their language at our bidding ? Will they not fondly cling to it, as to the 
language their fathers spoke, the language endeared to them by a thousand 
recollections and associations ? Shall we not have big-wigs in pathetics, 
and all Westminster Hall in an uproar of emotion ? The language that 
a Chitty practised ! that a Rolle reported ! ” In fact, we expect the ques- 
^ tion will he taken up with something analogous to die national or patriotic 
feeling; and w'c shall find Wheueas, notwithstanding, nevertheless,” and 
the said John Doe,” and “ by and from and to tlie hereinafter-mentioned,” 
&c., fought for, and died for, in all the heroic spirit of a Highlander standing 
pro ariset focis. It was thus that the Welsh retained their Welsh, the Scotch 
their Scotch, the Irish their Irish : why not the lawyers their gibberish 
. When we saw that loud laughter ” ensued on Sir Robert Peel’s read- 
ing the third clause of the new Post Office Bill in the House, of Conunons, 
we became curious to see what special enormity this might be, by which an 
assembly, so inured to rigmarole, could be frighted from its propriety. So 
we disbursed our three lialfpence in Abingdon Street, and mt the bill ; 
but it proved quite a take-in ! yielding no particular laugh, and discovering 
o^y the most qrdinary quantum of impropriety. We were like those who,* 
going to some provincial ^agedy in expectation of a rich comic treat, find it 

* Men coll it the hem(^^ikm(»semi»iptaverl 
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not half bad enough) and begin to regret their money. We have missed 
those three halfpence ever since, and have thought of thee, O plaiiltive and 
diffuse Giambattista Casti, who, hadst thou — not owed, but — jmid thy 
‘‘ tre giuli,*” and all for a new Post Office Bill, hadst surelj^ deplored in a 
thousand, instead of two hundred, sonnets ! 

The only revenge we can take on the bill is to place Clause 3. in our im- 
perishable pages ; and, if it is not so amusing as we expected, it does not 
follow tliat the reader, who may not have formed the same brilliant antici- 
pations, will feel altogether disappointed by it. 

Clause 3., as read, with unbounded Applause^ in full Parliament^ by Sir 
Bohert Peel, July 24. 1838. 

And be it enacted. That the said Conimissioners so to be appointed 
as aforesaid, and every of them, shall from time to time observe, perform, ful- 
fil, and heep all and singular the orders, rules, instructions, and directions which 
from time to time shall be made or givei! to them, or any ov^either of them, 
by the Lord High Treasurer, or any three or more of the Commissioners of 
Her Majesty’s Treasury for the time being, touching or concerning the exe- 
cution and discharge of their said office, and the aiTangemeiit and division 
of the same among the said Commissioners.’* 

^ To return to letter-writing. It is hardly necessary, we think, to be at 
more pains to prove that, whether in other forms or not, at least in this 
form of composition, brevity is an essential, indispensable feature. Tlie 
great object ought to be to condense; to say all, like Chaucer, 

“ In wordes fewe compendiously.” 

If a letter is to your mistress, let it be brief and intense : she will be dis- 

g usted with prolixity, which is always a sign of weakness. Your flame must 
e no flambeau — no long flaring thing, such as you see over a butcher’s 
shambles of a Saturday night — but like the lightning, pointed — rapid — 
brilliant. If a letter is to a minister of state, come to the point instantly : 
you are undone if yen turn the page. If it is a cartel of defiance, let your 
words, to be fierce, be few ; remembering what Schiller says of the thunder 
— that, by division, it would chop up into babies’ cries. And so in all the 
relations of epistolary correspondence, your success will be proportioned to 
your brevity and concentration. Commercial men, indeed, use a sort of 
short-hand in their letters, peculiar to themselves, to which, despite the revolu- 
tionary principles we are advocating in language, we must decline to subscribe. 
We would have brevity, for the reason mentioned by Horace, ut currat senten- 
tia, that the ** sentence” may run ; but 'Phe underneath,'^ and “ We have re- 
turned same," &c. ; are not sentences, but only fragments ; and not even speech, 
but only a sort of stuttering. Nor do we think it the beau-ideal of a billet- « 
doux (and yet there must be love in the city) wliich commences — 

“ Adorable ohjeot — yowrV rcc^.;** 

and ends with — 

" fires my soul. And amP 

fllie best and shortest description we know of what a letter ought to be, 
occurs in the Treatise on Eloquence attributed to Demetrius Phalereus, who 
says, “ A letter is, properly, a something bland — a something short — a 
simple statement of a simple matter.” {^i\o^povvi(n; rt; fiovksrea fivai ^ 
ETTfOToAi], (TuvrojULO^, xtfi nept eivXov vpaypiUTOf ejtSeot; ey axXoj;.) And, 

what is curious, he recommends ‘‘ frequent proverbs by which we under- 
stand him still to aim at brevity ; proverbs, by their pithy, sense afford- 
ing the mews of obviating many circumlocutions. The beauty of it,” 

. * ** The three giuUs” a small Italian coin. Such was the amount of a debt which Cas^ hewoUed 
in 200 sonnets ; a s^ork of inexhaustible fiincy and humour. 
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says he, ‘‘ is — and amtinual proverbs I (K«AAoj fitv rot 

ocurnify ul\rB fi2itxsct pi\afpoyij(ret^j xai Trjxyai vapoifjt^ioii eyoo<roti») 

It has been remarked that the Americans are not a highly classical people ; 
tliat, though r^ublicans, they do not in any other point of view call to 
mind the glories of ancient Greece; it has been remarked that they fall’ 
short of the Athenians in respect to literature and the fine arts. We only 
notice these reports for the sake of further remarking, that, if our friends the 
Trans-Atlantides are remote from the refinement of the Athenians, they 
appear to be still more remote from the brevity of the LacedaBmonians. The 
longest letter we ever did not read was the President’s last ; the shortest and 
best^ that which the Spartans sent in answer to one received from Philip of 
Macedon, inquiring if they would admit him into their city. 

• u NO ! ” * 

We wonder what the excellent .Lord Monboddo would have said to us, 
si vweret in terms^ for all our profane d^respcct towards his idols ? That 
amiable lover of lengthy lucubrations forgot the circumstances of the times, 
the state of publication, and the effects of the over-population of the literary 
republic. If we had now-a-days but three tragic poets, and one epic, who 
would grudge them any latitude or longitude they chose to take ? But with 
eight hundred great living poets (the number according to the last census, if we 
may believe Lord Byron), it is obvious that other weights and measures must 
be introduced- The day for splendid exordiums and boundless perorations, 
we fear, is gone. TTie “ h]tsi vereor, judices,” opening a sentence of a page 
long, with limb within limb, and involution on involution, and all the^ verbal 
accumulations swelling to a crisis, with their imposing concatenation of like 
endings, putting one in mind of the different trades in a public procession; 

Populat^e, vexatic, funditus cvers® provincior ; soei/, stipendiariiquc populi 
Romani afflicti miser i, &c.f; all this must be considered as a magnificence 
and an expense in language no longer to be supported in the reduced cir- 
cumstances of the world — now calling for retrenchment ” — economy ” 
— “ reform your tailor’s bills.” Our ambition must be now, to use only just 
as many words as are necessary. Forswear epithets — they are pure luxu- 
ries; your noun substantive is the staff of language — ihere'wiiii be content. 
Avoid all excesses of this kind. “The guilty hand of an expiring wife 
under the agonising operation of a mortal poison traces these few trembling 
lines to an injured wretched husband.”:]: For here we have every substantive 
ill wedlock — not a bachelor in the company ; and, to crown all, two cases 
of bigamy ! We arc not such Multhusians as altogether to forbid the banns 
’twixt nouns substantive and adjective ; but certainly they have a tendency 
•to increase andnnultiply, and should be indulged in all moderation. 

Those who, like Monboddo, stand up for the long style, usually challenge 
for it the merit of elegance, as well as, superior perspicuity. Tliese claims, 
however, may be in a great measure disputed ; the latter especially. It is 
evident thjit involution — and all long sentences become involved — can do 
little for perspicuity, but much for darkness. Horace connects brevity whh 
obscurity, but forgets that its opposite is quite as nearly related to the same 
effect. The true critical distinction is drawn by Longinus (Sect. XLIL), who 
reckons two sorts of brevity, very important to be distinguished : (ruyxo?n) and 
ouvTOfji^ietf or syncope and syntomy. Both words signify a cuf ting off; but to the 
former he ascribes a deeper and more formidable cutting \ to the latter 

9 C4 QY I » <« This, in one point of view, was shorter tlian English ** No ; *' for the Glecks yen 
rarely indeed used the negative particle by itself alone, but employed Ob 

*<Oi;jr rywyc,*’ ** Ou yep ovv^' or some other compound phrase ; and^he startling nakedness of -the 
iponosyllable, in this case, was proportioned to the scoru which it was intended to convey. 

, f Cie. in Q. CaxiL ^ m 

I From a romantic effusion, published in Cumberland's Observer, No. 144. 
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a sort of gentle violence, which only removes excrescences — something like 
Mr. Puff's distinction between the pruning-knife ” and “ 2k>uiicU, sir, the 
hatchet ! " ' But, that length may be inelegant as well as obscure, take the 
following sentence from Cicero's dialogue De Oratore as a witness ; a sentence 
which, for all the faults and infelicities that can enter into one of the same 
compass, we think the reader will not be able to match : — 

Nihil est enim quod ad artem redigi possit, nisi ille prius, qui iUa tenet, 
quorum artem instituere vult, habeat illam scientiam, ut ex iis rebus, quorum 
ur^nondum sit, artem efficere possitJ* 

This, too, in the discourse which Monboddo says (and says, indeed, truly) 
is Cicero^s most finished composition ! ^ 

As we love the old lord, however, in our hearts, for his own deep love of 
things Greek and good, we will, in concluding this part of our subject, let 
the reader join in his laugh at what he calls the “ short-^cuV^ style, as it is 
exemplified in a Greek writer of Alexandria, who seems “to have driven 
brevity, indeed, to the utmost vef^e of the ridiculous. Tins is Achilles 
Tatius, the author of a romance on the loves of Clitophon and Leucippe ; 
and he opens in this manner : — 

Sidon, a city on the sea. The sea of the Assyrians. The city the mo- 
ther of the Phoenicians. The people tlie father of the Thebans. In the 
gulf a double port, spacious. The sea gently resounding." 

And, again, we read, — 

The- map of Europe. Tlie sea of the Phoenicians. Tlie country of 
Sidon^. In the country a meadow and chorus of virgins," &c. * 

This, in fact, amounts precisely to a series of stage directions, only not 
half so inteUigible. We have never seen a copy of this rare novel,, but we 
find it difficult to conceive how a writ^er in tliis style can manage to carry 
on his love scenes. Tlie murders we can understand ; but the love scenes f 
We suppose it must be in this fashion : — 

Love considerable — parents not agreeable — don't care — fine night 
— got gig — damn wig — leap wall — cut stick," &c. 

We have considered brevity hitherto, for the most part, in its relation to 
style; but we must not conclude without a few general observations in regard 
to that sort of brevity which concerns the bulk and extent of compositions. 

Comparisons between men and books have been of frequent suggestion. 
The poets speak of the volume^ man ; " and Mr. Moore, with his usual 
gallantry, has extended the simile to woman : he compares some little lady to 

— “ Love’s duodecimo — 

“ None can be prettier, few can be less, you know.’* 

Now, we submit tliat all the disadvantages attending length of stature also 
attend length of composition ; while exiguity is full of charms, in man and* 
book. What the inconveniences of personal length are, we need hardly in- 
sist ; they have been sung in all ages^ In an epigram of Lucilius, a man is 
described as being so tall, that, before he can rise in the morning, it is neces- 
sary for his sons tq bore a hole in the roof; and we have lately heard from 
Kentucky of another, who is obliged to go up a ladder to shave himself. And 
many embarrassments are mentioned as resulting from an undue length of 
the nasal organ ; of which the most remarkable, perhaps, is that adduced by 
Ammianus, in an epigram which we have seen translated thus f : — 

** JDick cannot wipe his nostrils if he pleases. 

So long his nose is, and his arms so short ; 

Nor ever cries * God bless roe 1/ when he sneezes 
I He cannot hear so distant a report.'* 

. ■■ ■ - . .. ■ , t ii » , . I. 

* Vide Monb. Hist. Lang. iv. 413. 

f Tnmdadons^ chiefly from the Greek AoUidlogy, Load. ,1606. 
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To all these disadvantages, literary analogies might be found ; but, per- 
haps, tht!^ superiority of short works may be better exemplified by positive, 
than negative, illustrations.. The chief claim possessed by a small over a 
large work seems to be, that the former, having fewer 'pages, has probably 
fewer faults ; and its chief luck is, that it has at all times a better chance of 
being overlooked. We may allege, in favour of small works, what an 
Italian poet alleges ini favour of small men : — 

** Un picciolin si mette 
Di buona grazia in tutto, 

E ancor che fosse brutto, 

^ Men brutto pud parerP 

^ovr your small man does all smugly 
Fits in euery comer snugly. 

And if he *s ugly, he/s less ugly. * 

tt was a dangerous handle which Aristotle offered to diffuse writers, in the 
twenty-fourth chapter of his Poetics (wh.ere he treats of the Epic in its rela- 
tion to Tragedy), when he admitted the proportions of tlie Iliad as a stand- 
ard for general adoption. Nevertheless, read aright, the advice cannot lead 
to excess, for it is, in fact, an inculcation of brevity after all. There was 
a poet who had written an epic called the ‘‘ Small Iliad. ** Now, the Small 
Iliad ” was larger than the largo Iliad ; and Aristotle glanced at the writer 
of this large “ Small Iliad,” and at other writers who had committed similar 
excesses, when he said, “ It is proper that the beginning and the end (that it 
so say, the whole poem) should be compassable at one spell {auvopaaiai 
SuvotaSat) ; which will be done, if we make our compositions s^rten tjian 
those of the old poets, and confine them to a proportion corresponding to 
the collective bulk of tlie tragedies which are performed at one hearing at 
our .theatres” (t<ov eij [nav acKfoaertp Tifigjxevwv), Now, Dacier tells us that 
the Athenians were in habit of sitting at the theatre from sunrise to 
sunset, and that a round of plays could keep them in good humour all that 
time ; and adds, that tKat which Aristotle here implies is no doubt true ; viz., 
that the Iliad. could be perused w'ithin that space. We cannot imagine that 
any one, reading for a wager, could get through the twenty-four books in 
any such time ; but, at any ratc^ it is evident that the great critic considered 
it essential tliat a poem should be able to be got through at one sitting ; and 
it only remains for our aspiring youth, if they are for following his precepts, 
to go by the standard of the slowest reader they ever heard. 

Tragedies arc fortunately restricted by poetic law to a certain definite 
length ; and we will, therefore, only observe tliat, when Horace says, — 

^ “ Neve minor, neii sit quinto prodactior actii ” 

* (Nor be it less, nor more, than just live acts), 

we fully subscribe to the last proposition, but demur to the^r^f. 

When Lord Byron said that Mr. \I!ampbell, the poet, had written too 
littlo, he was unconsciously paying him the liighcst compliment — one which 
Mi;. Campbell, unfortunately for his prolific lordship, could not return. 

Mr. Carlyle has said well, that an author ought to be paid, not for wlfat 
he writes, but for what he does not write; and, as “ discretion ” is said to 
be ** the better part of valour,” so we will venture on the dictumy that 
** sujmression is the better part of authorship.” We are aware, indeed, 
tlmt i^tidium may, and does, occasionally go too far ; and that while some^ 
regardless of consequences, are only bent on rushing into print, others 

cruel to diemselves,” commit to the ffames many first thoughts, which are 
far better thto the second tlmughts that replace tliem. Yet, surely, the 

* From a translation executed with his usual felicity and guHo by Mr. Leigh HuiiU 
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fire thait ddrours these Unlucky abortions is a better fire — ; but hold I we 
verge on an epigram, and must throw ourselves into the approved form: — 
Some in their works such faults discern t 
It seems they only writhe to bum. 

But Tom ’s another fellow quite ; " . 

He burns -—but only bums to write. 

But, undoubtedly, the greatest mistake of all is committed by those who 
imagine that, having adopted a short style of writing, they have thus al- 
ready realised die objects of brevity, and achieved its full honours ; when 
the real question is, what is the length and breadth of their aggregate pro-- 
ductions ? It wa^ therefore, a good hit of Martial’s at this short-sighted 
class : — 

" Disticha qui scribit, puto, vult bsevitate placcre ; 

Quid prodest brevitas, die mihi» si liber est ? *’ 

For epigram no muse so fit is, 

Dick thinks, as his : e*cn n<hr he pities 
His brother bards for their long ditties, 2 
And, full of hopes of fame, foresees. 

As “ brevity the soul of wit is,” 

* By brevity he needs must please. 

Stay, honest bard, not quite so quick. 

For fear that Pegasus should kick ; 

1 rede you this is not the trick 
To gain the gods or win a column : 

Who gains by brevity, good Dick, 

If still, oh I still, it makes a volume ? 

In q^nc||fding a long article on brevity, we are quite conscious of tlie sort 
of retributive pleasantries to which we expose ourselves. We shall no doubt 
appear like the poet Frugoni, quoted in a former page, who, writing a poem 
in favour of small men, was at the same time a very large man himself. But 
we are so well satisfied of having done our duty in calling public attention 
to the important subject of this paper, that we retire unscorched from the 
counter-fire of our enemies. Every man under difficulties consoles himself 
with some reflection, and every such consolatory reflection is more or less 
modest and reasonable. We find consolation in comparing ourselves to 
Homer, to whom the poet Philemon has introduced a delicate compliment in 
the following fragment; — and with tliis we arc the better content lo close 
our lucubation, because, perhaps, after all, it places the question of quantity 
in composition in its true light: — 

“ If that his thoughts be thriftless and absurd, 

« I call him long who speaks but half a word ; 

But who speaks fitly, though his speech or song 
8hould flow for hours, I do not call him long. 

Be Homer proof ; for in' his verse, indeed, ‘ 

Thousands and thousands are the lines we read. 

Yet.say what man e’er found old Homer long ? ” ♦ 

^ We must not be'restrained by fear of the draindngroonis from appending so fine a hit of old 
Greek as this, though we have already indulged so much in quotation. With respect to classical 
extracts, so that they be duly or sufficiently explained by translation or paraphrase, wc think they„ 
should not ?)e withheld when essetitially implicated with the objects of writing. Wlitle the classic^" 
reader is uniformly grateful for them* and even justly indignant at a monopoly of the page by their 
weak and always more or less miserable substitute, those whom they do not profit can^,. easily pass* , 
them by. Nor should the benefit of an invitation to the prosecution of so fine and efegsnt a 
liraneli of leamii^ — an invitation always rendered more tempting when surrounded by the natter-, 
ing lights of criticism — be overlooked, in judging of the propriety of such occasional &Usttttt!h>^s. 

“ Ter fif/i Xryovra rw 8f erraw lafis ir, " 

Maxpor vo/ufr, a&r sifffp 

Tor 8^ cu Xryovro, fsri vopaf* swat fUSKpoVt 

Mi|8* av f tap aoXAa sac aoXw jqtavgy, ' 

Tffc/iifpior 8ff TouSf ror 'Ojippor XaCc* ^ 

Otnof yap ii/uv ftvpiabas fowr ypoipH, 

AAX* pibt CIS *OiMiooy stotptsy /uut^p/* 
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THE PAINTER’S ENGRAVING. 

A SKETCH, however slight, by a great painter, is justly prized beyond the most 
elaborate production of a copyist. Its value consists, not merely in its rarity, but 
in those indications of the master-mind that stamp the character of originality on 
the smallest scrap traced by the hand of genius. The most exact foe-simile of these 
first-thoughts will not stand the test of comparison wdth the original : the inde- 
finable charm of feeling is wanting. The artist’s touches are not mere trick of 
hand, the result of practised skill ; they are the vehicle of fancy and sentiment ; 
and can no more be imitated, thah the intellectual process that gave rise to them. 
An engraving of a picture, as was remarked in a previous paper, is not a mere 
servile copy, or imitation ; but a re-prpduction — a translation of a coloured repre- 
sentation into a colourless medium — an image re-cast of different materials in the 
mould of another mind, and af)pcaring in a different form, though bearing the 
likeness of the model. The powers of a distinct art are here brought in!o 
o])eration ; and the engraver, by his mastery over them, adds a new interest to 
his work, and impresses it with a character and features of its own. Not so with 
the fac-simile of a drawing, which derives its sole value from the fidelity of the 
imitation, and limits the skill of the copjdst to a purely mechanical exercise. 

To obviate this defect, some of the greatest painters have been at the pains 
to multiply their sketches by means of etching ; and well-authenticated impres- 
sions from the etchings of Rembrandt fetch romantic prices. Albert Durcr and 
others of the old German school drew on wood : an artist of our owm day, 
lebrated for the fidelity of his likenesses, has attained great skill in mezzotint, 
and engraves his own portraits. Burnett, a painter of considerable talent, is one 
of the most distinguished line engravers; and William Westall has brought aqua- 
tint to a higher degree of perfection than it was considered susceptible of : but in 
all these eases, the artist lias not only had to acquire, by laborious application, a 
new art, but his productions appear in an entirely different shape to what he has 
been accustomed to; — his hand, habituated to trace a free outline with pen, 
pencil, or crayon, and to rub in masses of shadow with a stump, or wash in broad 
flat tints with a brush, is cramped in working with the needle on the etching- 
ground — the freest mode of engraving — and in tracihg on w ood, with a hard 
pencil, lines suited to the skill of the wood engraver. 

Litliography is attended with none of these disadvantages, the only difference 
being, that instead of paper, the artist draws upon stone, using, in lieu of Italian 
clialk, Cumberland lead, or Indian ink, a black greasy substance made up in these 
various forms, and employed in a similar manner ; one drawing thus made may 
then, by a mechanical — or rather chemical — process, be multiplied two or three 
thousand fold, each individual one being, in all respects, as much the artist s own 
production as if he had made it separately. It is superfluous to expatiate on the 
advantages to fine art of such a process; but it is necessary to explain it, in order 
that the capabilities of lithography may bjs demonstrated ; for its increased faci- 
lities have been so lately developed, that as yet their existence is scarcely known ; 
the evidences of them are comparatively few’, and but imperfectly understood. 
The appearance of Harding's Sketches at Home and Abroad,” first earned for 
lithography the title of “ The Painter's Art ; ” and to Hullmandel, who naturalised 
it in this country, it is indebted for this extension of its powers by the adaptation 
of its materials to the painter’s use. 

When Aloys Senefelder, the ingenious and persevering discoverer of lithography, 
for lack of a scrap of writing paper, scribbled a washing-list on a bit qf stone with 
a greasy ink, he was quite unaware of the importance of the property that this 
stone possessed of yielding impressions ; and when, a day or two afterwards, he, 
-to his great joy, made this discovery, he could scarcely have foreseen the extent 
of the benefits it was to confer upon art. His immediate purpose was limited to 
the printing of music ; but he afterwards applied his new process to the imitation 
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of the various methods of engraving. Both by him, and by those who have since 
practised it, lithography has been regarded too exclusively as a quicker^ readier, 
and cheaper mode of engraving ; and the object of the numerous tours de force of 
lithographic draughtsmen, here and abroad, has been rather to establish its preten- 
sions on an equality with engraving on copper, than to develop its peculiar capa- 
bilities. In imitating line, chalk, or mezzotint engraving, lithography must ever 
be inferior to each ; but this is not its true use : its value consists in the identifi- 
cation of the practice of drawing on stone with that of drawing on paper; so that 
it may be available to the original artist for multiplying his works without the 
intervention of the mechanical draughtsman, or copyist. 

We by no means wish to disparage the highly-finished specimens of Mr, Lane’s 
talent, — such as his prints of “ The Rivals,” after Leslie ; “ A Girl at her Devo- 
tions,” after Newton ; and a few others, which challenge comparison with the 
finest efforts of the biirine ; but in these exquisite examples of skill and patience 
\vc only see a new style of engraving, differing little from other styles, and cer- 
tainly not surpassing them ; but w'hen artists of original powers, Harding and 
Haghe, for instance, ini'ent on the stone, and Substitute for the servile labour of the 
copyist the free pencilling, graceful style, and (best of all) the feeling of the 
painter, •— then we see developed the proper uses and peculiar beauties of litho- 
graphy. 

It may be objected, that drawing on stone recpiires greater labour and patience, 
and more time than artists in general w^ould feel disposed to devote to it ; and 
moreover, that a very small proportion of Englisli artists arc qualified by education 
and practice to employ the crayon with pleasure to themselves, and a satisfactory 
result in producing small drawings. This objection would have been valid two or 
three years ago, but it has been entirely obviated by the recent improvements of 
Hullmandel. Till latel}', lithographic drawings required to be made with the 
point of the crayon, and worked up in a similar way to a highly-finished chalk or 
pencil drawing : — the only other mode was by using pen and ink on stone, as you 
would upon paper, which is only applicable to slight sketches, or laborious imi- 
tations of etching ; but Hullmandel has invented a method of producing the effect 
of a drawing made with the “stump,” by a similar and equally rapid process. Thus 
the labour of lithographic drawing is materially abridged; tints arc produced of a 
close and rich texture, heretofore wholly unattainable on stone ; and the painter is 
furnished with tools to work with like what he has been accustomed to use, and 
admitting of a facility and freedom of handling that astonishes, by its audacity, 
draughtsmen who have been in the habit of working with the point only. In con- 
junction with this stumping, the crayon may be used, as before, to give strcngtli 
and firmness to the work^ and define the forms of objects ; ink may also be applied 
to give depth to the darker shadows, and, in conjunction w'ith sharp touches, light 
produced by scraping, to give life and spirit to the foreground. To complete the 
set of implements, the lithographic material is made up in the form of a black-lead 
pencil, to produce the finer lines and more delicate tints with greater purity. One 
thing only is wanting to complete the capabilities of lithography, and render it 
perfectly available to produce any effect of black, or brown, or vihite ; and that is 
the power of imitating a sepia drawing, with washed shadows. This desideratum 
has occupied the attention of Hullmandel; and we have seen some specimens that 
come 80 very near tlic point, that we^ cannot but think it will eventually be 
accomplished. The effects are something between aquatint and mezzotint ; and, 
if brought to perfec^tioii. this style will combine the transparency of aquatint with 
th^^ depth and richness of mezzotint. The difficulty of procuring impressions of 
tints produced by washes of ink diluted to different degrees of blackness and 
applied with a brush, will be apparent upon a brief explanation of the lithographic 
process. 

The stone used is a calcareous slate, as yet found in perfection only in the 
quarries at Sohlenofen, in Bavaria : it is of close texture, and brittle, but porous, 
and imbibing grease with great avidity. The surface being made perfectly level, 
and properly granulated by means of sand and water rubbed over it with another 
stone, the drawing is made upon it with a crayon of a greasy substance. In a 
drawing properly made^ the grease attaches itself to tlie little eminences of the 
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granulated surface, leaving the hollows free. A weak solution of nitric or muri- 
atic acid)is then applied, which produces a two-fold effect : it separates the alkali 
from the grease of which the crayon is compounded, and the grease in its pure 
state is absorbed by the stone ; and it also decomposes the surface of the stone by 
entering into combination with thelime ; so that the surface becoming a muriate 
or nitrate of lime, is smooth and hard as marble, and impermeable to water. The 
printer then, by the application of turpentine, washes off the black colouring matter 
of the drawing ; and first, wetting the stone with a sponge to prevent the parts not 
charged with grease from receiving the ink, he applies a roller charged with the 
greasy Ibk that is to yield the impression/ and by pressure takes off on the paper 
a reversed fac-similc of the drawing. 

Now, on making a drawing with ink, which is applied in a fluid state, the stone 
is usually not granulated, but polished ; although it is obvious that the interstices 
of the granulation would equally «‘eccive the liquid grease with the eminences; 
and the impression from a tint produced by a wash of ink is one black mass, unre- 
relievecl by the innumerable and minute white specks that are observable in the 
darkest tint properly produced by chalk. Whether the wash of ink he diluted 
much or little, so tenacious is die stone of grease, that the slightest quantity of it 
is absorbed ; and, conse<iiiently, the thin washes take the black grease from the 
roller as much as the thicker, it being, as will appear evident, only that surface 
)f the ink which comes in contact with the stone that produces yie impression : 
hut in the case of a chalk drawing, the particles of grease are solid, and by the 
granulation of the stone kept wider apart ; and therefore they receive the greasy 
ink of the roller in proportion to their quantity, and thus transmit an accurate 
im})ression. 

This theory differs somewhat from the commonly received notions of the prin- 
ciples of the lithographic process, wliich is yet very imperfectly understood, even, 
by those wlio practise it. Heing purely chemical in its operation, lithography has 
been less benefited than might be expected by the practical experience of printers. 
With the exception of llullmandcl, who has studied it scientifically, they have 
gone on mechanically performing a process of whose essential principles they are 
utterly ignorant. It is not to he expected that a person engaged in a trading pur- 
suit, his success in which depends on the superiority of his operations, should 
enlighten others with the result of his experience acquired by long and patient 
research ; but we cannot but regret for tlic sake of the art that the chemistry of 
lithography should l)e so occult a science, and that in books professing to explain 
it, exploded errors should be suffered not only to remain, but studiously reiterated. 

Of the Continental lithographers we give no opinion further than this, that the 
new processes of iJullmandcl — namely, the invention of stumping, and the pro- ‘ 
d action of graduated lights in the tint, were equally unknown to them and the 
other English printers; and further, that the production of mezzotint effects, such 
as the stump produces, us well as washes of ink, liave been tried again and again 
without any successful result. They have laid a black wash of ink over the stone, 
and scraped demi-tints, and etched outlines and tints in lines Avith a needle; but 
|he result has benn a black and dirty mass of indistinctness : they have also tried 
to blend the touches of chalk into one smooth mass by rubbing the drawing over ; 
hut the effect has been to give the tints a muzzy appearance, equally removed 
from richness and clearness : in rubbing 6ver the impression tone and glossy tex- 
ture arc obtained, but at the expense of sharpness and variety of tint and brilliancy 
of effect. 

The superiority of the French lithographs consists not in the printing, as co^ei- 
pared with our best printers — Ilidimandel, Graf, Day, and a few others ; but in 
the superior facility the I’arisian artists acquire by education and long practice in 
the use of the crayon. The beautiful heads — speaking of them as drawings only 
of Grevedon are drawn from the life on the stone at once; and the trans- 
parency and purity of the tints are owing to the command over his materials, and 
his dexterity of hand. A French draughtsman, named Negclen, now in tliis 
country, who is little inferior to Grevedon, has executed portraits on stone from 
the life, both with the point and the stump, which will bear comparison with tho 
finest specimens of French printing. We know that llullmandcl has been strongly 
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urged by many French draughtsmen who prefer his printing, to establish a branch 
establishment in Paris : and he is in the habit of printing landscape ^drawings 
by English artists that appear in a periodical work on Ancient France, by Baron 
Taylor. 

It would be unjust to pass unnoticed the infinite superiority that the English 
landscape draughtsmen in lithography evince over all their Continental rivals, which 
is entirely owing to their finer feeling for and perception of the beauties of nature. 
'J'hc lithographic landscapes of Boys, Barnard, Childs, Gale, Picken, Proiit, jun., 
Pyne, Walton, and a few others, are little inferior to the works of Harding, 
Ilaghe, and Samuel Prout. The beautiful neutral tints of various hues, showing 
lights graduated almost imperceptibly to pure white in actual relief, are a super- 
addition that would alone have increased the attraction and popularity of litho- 
graphy, had not the stumping process been simultaneously matured: indeed the 
striking effect of these tints has cast into the shfidc the more important and novel 
invention of the stumping process, the value of which only artists can fully appre- 
ciate. Besides the increased facilities of ^handling it affords them, it saves time 
in proportion of days to w'ceks ; for instance, a drawing that would require three 
weeks to work up with the point, may be done in as many days with the stump, 
and with effects not prcduqible in aii}'^ other way. When a tint is added, more- 
over, a great saving of labour in drawing is effected ; inasmuch as the more delicate 
lialf tints are supplied by the superadded tint. A drawing made to receive a tint, 
therefore, looks all black and white, the tint supplying the harmonising medium, 
as well as graduating the lights, so as to blend them insensibly into the shadows. 

The tint is thus produced : — An impression from the drawing being throwm on to 
another stone, the parts required to be light are gone over with a camel-hair pen- 
cil, filled with a thick solution of gum; and the stone being charged with a grcjisy 
ink, the parts cohered with gum resist the grease, and therefore print white ; all 
the rest taking the hue of the tint, which may be varied at pleasure. To produce 
the delicate gradations of the light in clouds, 4;hose parts are drawn with chalk in- 
stead of being covered with a wash of ink, so that they take the printing ink pro- 
portionably. The relief of the high lights is obtained by eating away those parts 
of the stone to a considerable depth with a strong solution of acid ; the paper is* 
squeezed into these hollows by the jwessure of printing, and the prominences catch 
the light, throwing also a slight shadow on the edge farthest from the light. The 
printing of a tinted drawing is performed with two stones; first the black and white 
impression is printed, then the tint is superadded. A third stone is sometimes 
used to imitate the efftet of drawings made on tinted paper with red and 
black chalk ; and as many as seven or eight stones have been used to produce one 
impression of a coloured drawing, each stone printing the several gradations of 
tint in one hue. The capabilities of lithography to produce fac-similcs of coloured 
drawings have scarcely been brought into full operation, owing to the expense and 
trouble. Sharp, the lithograplicr, was the first who applied this art to the produc- 
tion of coloured miniature portraits ; and he completely succeeded in demonstrating 
the possibility of imitating, in litliograpliy, a highly finished water-colour drawing: 
but this complicated application of the art is fiir from having attained perfection^ 
In the imitation of Egyptian paintings, Moorish ornament, and Italian arabesques, 
however, wJiere the various colours are in flat tints, not graduated, complete suc- 
cess has been attained ; one of the finest and most striking specimens being the 
superb coloured and emblazoned print, by Mr. Jones, of an Interior of the Alliam- 
bra, which is entirely produced by the process of printing. The only difficulty 
atPtending this practice is tlie registering tlie impression from each stone, so that 
the different colours may fit in exactly. 

The great accession of popularity that lithography has attained, both among 
artists and the public, by these recent improvements, has been materially assisted 
by the talent and reputation of the artists whose sketches have been thus multi- 
plied. The favour with which they have been received is also a gratifying sign of 
the improved taste of purchasers, who show that they appreciate the value of 
origiiiality in prints, by preferring the free and characteristic handling of the 
painter to the smoother but colder labours of the mere copyist. Had Stanfield 
and Roberts lithographed their own sketches, instead of entrusting them to the 
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liands of, copyists, they would have been infinitely more interesting and beautiful 
in the eyes of the connoisseur. In the case of an amateur, like Mr. Vivian, the 
assistance of such a talented draughtsman as Louis Haghc in giving artistical 
shape and effect to characteristic but crude sketches, is the means of realizing the 
intention that the imperfect skill of the untrained hand is incompetent to : it is 
like the heightening touches of the litterateur bringing out more forcibly the vaguu 
ideas and latent feelings of the unpractised writer. 

It is a notable fact that four out of five of the eminent artists who have them- 
selves lithographed their own sketches are water-colour painters ; namely, Prout, 
Harding, Lewis, and Joseph Nash. Sidney Cooper, who practises as a painter in 
oils, is also proficient in water colours ; as likewise are Stanfield and Roberts. 
This is accounted for by the circumstance of those artists who use water-colours 
being more accustomed to make ^finished and attractive sketches; while the oil- 
painters are content to make studies in crayons for their own use, which they may 
think it derogatory to their reputation to give to the world. But when we see a cabi- 
net of Wilkie’s sketches — than which Aone can be more slight and hasty, or more full 
of character and genius — being formed, in which every rough idea scratched down 
on the back of a letter is treasured up as a relic, can we doubt the reception of a 
volume of sketches from his own hand ? Wilkie, like most painters, sketches with 
pen and ink, and with black and red crayons on tinted paper, both of which styles 
are irnitable to illusion by means of lithography. In as little time as it would take 
him or Edwin Landseer to throw off a drawing for a lady’s album, they might 
produce a sketch that would delight thousands of possessors. Why may not wc 
have Callcott’s sketclies as well as Stanfield’s — (Turner has taken leave of out- 
line, and goes beyond all bounds) — Leslie’s as well as Lewis’s? And why should 
not liastlake, Hilton, Machie, Mulready, and others, multiply their beautiful 
iancies? There is a prevailing feeling among artists that the reproduction 
of sketches makes them cheap and common : in entertaining such a fallacious 
notion they do themselves injustice. If sketclies by Raffaellc were “ plenty as 
blackberries,” or tlic precious pages of Claude’s Liber Veritatis were “thick as the 
leaves that strew the brooks of Vallombrosa,” they would be prized at less money 
value ; but tlieir intrinsic worth, and their estimation in the eyes of all who really*^ 
love works of art, would not be less — rather more, indeed; for their beauties 
would be more extensively known and appreciated. Docs any one prize a water- 
colour picture by Prout less because the sketch for it is printed and published? 
or is the union of arclillcctural knowledge with picturesque feeling, aiul force, and 
freedom of painting in the drawings of Joseph Nash, less admired and valued since 
he has transferred these equalities to stone? Do Sidney Cooper’s exquisitely 
painted cattle-pieces please us less since he has evinced the same delicate fidelity 
to nature, and elegant neatness of touch, in his published sketches? Arc Lewis’s 
characteristic and richly coloured pictures of Spanish scenes less eagerly sought 
after, even though the coloured fac-similes of his sketches approach so near to his 
originals that the difference is scarce!}' discernible ? Are Harding’s forcible and 
brilliant landscapes become a drug since the ajqiearance of his sketches? No: 
the more widely fine works of art are diffused, the higher will the good be es- 
teemed ; the bad only will be neglected. 

Wc have not attempted to enumerat« in this slight sketch the various litho- 
graphic draughtsmen of talent, much less to review their innumerable productions : 
we have only adduced a few instances to exemplify our statement. Among the 
larger works which have employed original talent — for it is in that point of view 
only we have here regarded Lithography — we should not omit the Tree^ of 
Burgess^ the Flowers of Bartholomew, and die Birds of Gould and INIcyer. 
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Ri:me3IBEuing the happy trmes when men made voyages to the West 
Indies or tlie South Sea Islands, and wrote books lull of marvellous adven- 
tures and surprising discoveries in botany, zoology, jind conchology, to the 
delight of thousands, the reader who takes a bird's-eye view of the present 
state of this class of literature may find some materials for reflection in a 
comparison between travellors as they were, and travellers as they are; and 
if he choose to draw in an imaginary picture of travellers as they ought to 
be, ( a genus somewhat different, perhaps^, from both,) his entertainment will 
suffer no deduction by the experiment. Tlie simplicity of our forefathers 
in matters of travelling experience may be estimated from the narratives 
that threw them into such raptures of astonishment. The ordinary pheno- 
mena of distant lands were converted into incomprehensible freaks of nature, 
and crocodiles, kangaroos, and pelicans, bread trees and water trees, savages 
with cock-feather plumes, and demons such as Dante never dreamt of, 
figured in the pages of the voyager like things 

" That make the hair start, horrent, on tlie head. 

And th* eyes, spasmodic, turn to halls of fire ! ” 

Then it was that Andes, giant of the western star,” and the Himalaya, 
and the Caucasus w'ore regarded with a kind of reverential aw^e, amounting 
almost to fear; and that the mystery was profound of the cannibals and the 
hippopotami, and all other cn^atures of earth, air, and water, that put on 
shapes or habitudes different from the familiar w^orld at home ; and that 
language broke down in the attempt to describe the perils by flood and 
field which befel the travellers of that day, and bewildered the curiosity of 
their readers. The anjount of actual knowledge winch the public at large 
possessed of the condition of places outside their immediate bounds consisted 
of naked outlines, just enough to afford to the sights and fables of super- 
stitious fancy a local habitation and a name.” A map of the world was 
recently^ discovered in a small town in England, where it was engraved some 
two centuries ago by the geographer of the village. In the centre, and oc- 
cupying a large s])ace on the surface, the village w'as minutely described ; 
its main street and- by-ways were accurately dotted into their places; the 
church was fairly drawn w^ith its porch and steeple, the sc^'uire's mansion,* 
and the market-place ; and the higli road to London was delineated in 
ample lines, embracing the hedge-rows and toll-gate. The rest of the map 
was of course devoted to the rest of the w^orld, which, stretching off* in dim 
perspective into enij)ty space, appeared like some unenclosed common in the 
luvghbourhood of a populous city. With a little allowance for the native 
partialities of the surveyor, this map represents fairly enough th(i state of 
geographical knowledge as it existed amongst the bulk of the p^ple not 
very many gener€itioiis J3ast. It was not so remarkable for positive igno- 
rance of leading facts, as for an undye exaggeration of part^ular points, and 
a tendency to misrepresent real deficiencies. 

But in the interval that has elapsed since those pleasant times have passed 
away, we have realized the story of the boots of seven-league power. We 
have traversed cve-ry traversable spot on the face of the globe, and altered 
our map accordingly. ITie little village, lessetii^d by degrees to the smallest 
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conceivable speck, has at length disappeared altogether, and kingdoms and 
seas, mountains and rivers, with their myriads of inhabited places and ter- 
ritorial subdivisions, have expanded in proportion. The most remote scenes 
liave been explored over and over again, until — with the exception of a few 
places in distant latitudes, w’hich have not yet been completely examined — 
there is scarcely a tenantable country within the girdle of oar planet/' 
with which we are not acquainted. Popular notions on these subjects are 
not, perhaps, quite accurate ; and, although scientific research has developed 
vast mines of information, the majority of readers are no doubt but loosely 
informed in the different departments of natural history: but then what' 
an extraordinary advance has been made towards the acquisition of this 
species of knowledge in half a*century ! How rapidly the means of acqui- 
sition have been multiplied, and the access to an improved acquaintance 
with the varieties of mankind facilitated ! Formerly, a voyage round the 
world — a rare exploit that excited people as a fairy tale, with its enchanted 
waters, its w'izards, transformations, and miraculous paraphernalia, excites 
the imagination of children — or an expedition to Japan, or Canton, pre- 
sented a panorama of tlie strangest objects described in the startling phrase- 
ology of discovery. Now, a voyage round the world, or an expedition to 
{iny part of its circumference, is an affair of such common occurrence that 
the reader opens the book, not with an air of surprise, but with the cool 
assurance of a critic ; in fact, your fire-side traveller, who reads all the works 
of the voyagers and tourists is a gentleman, who visits all the points of 
the compass without having the trouble of leaving his easy chair, and, in 
the felicitous words of Cowper, 

“ like the finger of the flock, 

Makes the great circuit, and is still at home.” 

The recent increase of travellers' books, to the palpable diminution of 
>vorks of fiction, indicates the direction into which public taste is fast 
diverging. It would carry us out of our way to investigate the probable 
causes of the very evident change that is passing over the spirit of publi- 
cation ; but a single glance at the improvements 'that have been accom- 
plished of late years in the modes of intercommunication throughout Europe 
and the East, will be enough to show the distinct working of cause and 
eflect in this characteristic trait of an age of inquiry. There is scarcely a 
part of Europe that may not now^ be reached or traversed at one third of the 
cost of time and trouble that the traveller must have incurred thirty years 
ago. The coasts of France, Spain, Belgium, and Holland, the Neva, the 
• Gulf of Finland, and even the sliorcs of America, are now brought within 
a few hours' or days' sail by the steam engine ; the Mediterranean floats 
innumerable steaih boats to all desirjible points of intercourse; and Con- 
stantinople is reduced to a summer's trip, less formidable than the Hebrides 
to Johnson, and less inconvenient than many tours within the girth of our 
own islands. The extension of the application of steam to almost all points 
where communication is desirable, or likely to be useful, has already nearly en- 
circled Europe, and united Asia to Africa. Steam communication is already 
established between England, Spain, Marseilles, Malta, Greece, Italy, 
Egypt, Syria, Constantinople, Crim Tarlary, and Odessa ; and speculation 
is baffled as to the further and intermediate lines it may yet supply. Then 
the railroads that intersect the surface of the Continent, and that are in 
progress in Egypt and in India, deprive the inland journey of nearly all its 
ancient difficulties; so that, look in whatever direction liv’c may, we will 
find that the great impediments to travelling are cither obliterated, or con- 

is n 4 
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siderably diminislied, and that the most distant nations are drawn more 
closely together by the magic of practical science within our own experience 
than they could have been by centuries of unassisted observation. 

Our last montli’s notes on the current literature must have prepared our 
readers for the transition into those new channels to which we have alluded, 
and which are widening and deepening every day by fresh accessions of 
labourers. A small library of travels might be accumulated from the pub- 
lications of the last twelve months; but witliin a few weeks they have 
increased in a still greater ratio. We have now before us travels in Africa, 
Egypt, and tlie Holy Land, Austria, Russia, and Turkey, the unexplored 
districts of Australasia, and a winter’s recollections of St. Petersburg!! ; 
and, in addition to these, other volumes of^equal interest are announced. 
The very habit of seeing such books advertised, and of inadvertently think- 
ing about them, in the absence of other novelties, would be in itself enough 
to make us a geographical generation. ^ What with histories, biographies, 
and voyages, poor Poetry and Fiction will have little room to display their 
charms. But we need fear nothing for them. There is always a corner in 
the human heart for the reception of Truth idealised into Beauty, which 
expands to give it welcome at all times and seasons. 

Of the works %ve have enumerated. Lord Lindsay’s Letters on Egypt, 
Edom, and the Holy Land, although not the most valuable, is likely to be 
one of the most popular. The matter is not new ; but the manner is fresh, 
lively, and occasionally enthusiastic. That there remains much yet to be 
said about Egypt and Syria — countries upon which the late movements of 
the Pacha have conferred almost an European interest — is true; but then 
it is information of a kind which a tourist like Lord Lindsay could not 
possibly acquire. Mr. Lane’s book upon Egypt, publislied last year, contains 
the sort of intelligence wdiich is wanted — close view's of domestic customs, 
the machinery of local government, the social and moral condition of the 
people, and the prospects of political amelioration. It is obvious that in 
such an empire as Egypt, where the secrets of the national character and 
the national usages are. locked up from strangers with jealous superstition, 
the traveller, who merely passes through some of the most remarkable and 
familiar scenes, hurrying onwards to gratify his curiosity with such other 
objects as he can readily embrace in a sliort period of time, can bring aw'ay 
nothing more than a picture of externals. lie has not had leisure to inves- 
tigate, to compare, indeed to think. He takes his conclusions from tlie first 
bound of the ball, and cannot stay to w'atch the issue of its course. Mr. Lane, 
in order to glean the useful matter with w'hich bis pages crowded, was, 
compelled to reside in the country, to adopt the costume of the people, to 
acquiesce their ceremonials, and even to play off the excusable ruse of 
suffering himself, upon some occasions, to be mistaken for a native. Now 
Lord Lindsay proposed no such elaborate and hazardous plan. He went 
to see sights, and not to study men. Hence, while the works of both these 
getttlemen are addressed for the most part to the same soil, no two works 
can be more essentially opposite in design, illustration, and purpose. But 
both have their uses ; and if Lord Lindsay’s volumes are less valuable upon 
all the features of actual life in Egypt, they are more entertaining in refer- 
ence to the monuments of the past, and the immediate impressions of an 
enthusiastic Englishman who found himself for the first time face to face 
With tlie gigantic statue of Memnoii, and the awe-inspiring Pyramids. 
The route of I-iord Lindsay has been that of an hundred other tourists. 
He w ent to Malta from Gibraltar, and from thence to Alexandria and Cairo. 
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The joijrney to the Pyramids is now a matter of course; and having accom- 
plished it his Lordship ascended the Nile, touching at the , “ temples, pyra- 
mids, dove-cots, mosques, santons’ tombs, and hermit cells ” that stud its 
banks ; and having returned to Cairo, he set out for Hebron and Jerusalem, 
crossing the desert of Suez, visiting Jericho and the Dead Sed, arid explor- 
ing, in two journeys to Tiberias and Damascus, the tracks of the old Romans 
on the blighted plains of Palmyra, and the sacred places around Mount. 
Lebanon. The fine spirit of poetry that breathes like a fragrance through- 
out these letters, while it wants the sustained elevation of De Lamartine, is 
yet sufliciently vivid to produce in the reader that state of susceptibility 
which is essential to the reception of the impressions this description of 
scenery is emphatically calculated to make. Lord Lindsay possesses the 
true enthusiasm of the poetical nature ; but, putting it forth unconsciously, 
and in the mere exuberance of hjs own sensations, he does not convey to 
the ordinary reader the ideal of a prose poet. He feels, but does not always 
write like a poet. The gleams of tenderness that here and there break out 
in his apostrophes to his friends at home — the images of the past that 
rapidly crowd upon his mind at every step of his storied track — the yearn- 
ing after the Beautiful and the Mysterious — the perpetual desire to pene- 
trate farther and farther into the obscure history of monumental scenes — 
and the hues of the imagination which he flings unawares upon hill and 
valley and stream, are evidences of a temperament at least closely allied to 
the poetical. His joyoiisness — elastic, youthful, and hopeful — spreads 
a sense of pleasure over his descriptions, that inspires their iatniliar manner 
with something of the charm of an Arabian tale. He does not delineate 
the wonderful wonderfully, but in a tone of gladness and exultation ; there 
is no artistical mechanism in his writings — we detect none of the apparatus 
of the pictorial — he makes no effort to be effective — every thing is fresh, 
flawing, and buoyant. The scenes in the desert — the sketches of the 
Pyramids, with their solitary tenant, dwelling, like a wizai'd, in the cham- 
bers of the kings and queens of dim tradition — the panorama of the Nile 
— and the groups of ruins that lie scattered over that desolate route, are 
sketched witli a rapid but graphic hand. Lord Lindsay's account of Mo- 
hammed Ali aiu,! his policy agrees with that of the majority of intelligent 
travellers in Egypt. The fierce ambition and the exhaustless energy of the 
Pacha have enabled him to raise up the country to a degree of extraordinary 
importance ; but at the same time he has nearly drained its resources in 
tlie pursuit of military glory and territorial improvement. The extent 
of bis dominions is infinitely greater than is generally supposed, and his de- 
claration of independence may, therefore, be r^arded as the signal of a 
struggle in the East in which the leading powers of Europe will be 
ultimately compelled, for the protection of their own interests, to take 
an open part. So long as the f^acha had acted under the mask of 
subservience to Turkey, neither England, France, nor Russia, had 
any. excuse for interference. The devastation and oppression of Syria, and 
the enormous accumulation of wealth in the hands of the Viceroy,- could 
not be admitted as furnishing valid grounds for European interposition: 
but now that Mohammed Ali has formally renounced the authority of tlie 
Sultan, and unfurled the standard of independence in a land which he has 
hitherto ruled as a deputy, the ulterior interests involved in that act require 
diat the adjustment of the balance of power shall not be left merely be- 
tween the Sublime Porte, overawed by the arms of Muscovy, and the 
Pacha, influenced by the suggestions of France. England has a lAi’ge stake 
at issue, and her proper office is that of arbitrator. An qjbie statement by 
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Mr. Farren, our consul-general in Syria, attached to Lord Lindsay ’9 letters, 
develops the several bearings of the question very minutely; and the writer 
replies to the inquiry as to which side England should take in the con- 
test, by exposing the fallacies that incline the decision towards the side of 
Egypt. If it were simply a matter of choice between Turkey and Egypt, 
there can be no doubt Mr. Farren is right. We have too long pursued an 
erroneous policy in reference to Turkey : but a calm revision of the grounds 
of argument cannot fail to satisfy the dispassionate inquirer that the part 
which England ought to take is not that of declared hostility on either side, 
but of mediation between both. 

Cap.tain Alexander's Narrative of an Expedition of Discovery (the next 
work on our list) into the Interior of Africa, closely resembles one of those 
honest chronicles whicli used to appear formerly, when the colonization sys- 
tem was in its infancy, and the people of this country looked anxiously for 
information concerning the soil, climate, and aborigines of those remote 
regions in which British capital Avas beginning to be invested. It is full of 
new scenes, new races, and new experiences by wood and water. The 
places over Avhich Captain Alexander and his little band adventured have 
hitherto been a blank upon the map; for, notwithstanding all the efforts tiiat 
have been made in tliat direction to acquire accurate information respecting 
the interior, we possessed no more knowledge of the western side of Africa 
than enabled us to speculate upon the course of the Great Fish River, and to 
imagine boundary lines inclosing tracts of country, of the character of which 
we were wholly ignorant. When Captain Alexander was originally invitpd 
by the Geographical Society to perform an expedition of discovery on that 
continent, it was his intention to penetrate into East Africa to the west of 
Delagoa Bay ; but soon after his arrival at the Cape, be found that the pro- 
posed journey had been already accomplished by Dr. Smith. He therefore 
changed his plans, and determined upon exploring the region to the north 
of die Orange River, on the opposite coast. The undertaking presented 
many obstacles and perils, and, during its progress, the intrepid band, con- 
sisting altogether of eiglft persons, were exposed to the most severe pri- 
vations and disappointments. The most trying of them was the drought of 
the land. Parched, exhausted, and despairing, the men frequently refused 
to proceed ; but animated by the example of their chief they persevered to 
the end, and were amply rew^arded by the great success of the enterprise for 
the sufferings they endured in its prosecution. The entire course of the 
expedition covered a space of 4000 miles, and occupied a period of twelve 
months. The new ground actually discovered by Captain Alexander, and , 
described in his volumes for the first time, is the whole of that tract lying to 
the north of the Kamies, or Lion Moun^ins ; which, taking into consideration 
the extreme difficulty of attaining correctness under the disadvantageous cir- 
cumstances of physical suffering, in a climate where no chronometer could 
kee]^ its rate, appeafs to be laid down with great accuracy and fulness in 
the map prepared by the author. Every step in the advance of the expedi- 
tion is a step replete with interest to the reader ; for, although he does not 
here fall in with those exquisite landscapes, irrigated valleys, and tranquil 
lakes that in more favour^ scenes conduct our anxious curiosity through 
new elysiums, he will meet strange pictures, and still stranger races, 
which present rare materials for thouglit and inquiry. The country is,^ 
for the most part, arid and unpromising ; but there are some spots where 

f freen nature vindicates her rights, — where the air is balmy^ and the soil 
uxuriant, — wh^re there is abundance of water, end a rich growth of indi- 
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genous trees and plants. Here, perhaps, the birds or tho wild beasts resort, 
keeping their wild possession until the approach of man and the buzz of 
human settlements shall scare them away. The mouth of the Orange 
River, where there is a group of green islands, and an immense variety of 
game, is suggested by Captain Alexander as a desirable location for a knot 
of industrious families, who might easily contrive to procure a permanent 
subsistence from the immediate produce of the neighbourhood, which 
abounds with grass and firewood. Three distinct races of the aborigines 
are described in these volumes — the Namaquas, the Bosclimans, and the 
Hill Damaras. There arc shades of differences between them in habits, ap- 
ipearance, and temper : the Namaquas appear to be the most debased and 
giiorant, the Boschmans the Aiost bold and savage, and the Damaras the 
most timid and gentle. But there was no great indisposition amongst any 
of them to receive the white men, •although at first they exhibited signs of 
doubt and trepidation. They all seemed to expect to see the white faces at 
one time or another, having frequently heard of them, and finding them, 
probably, mixed up more or less with their traditions. The work in 
which these scenes and adventures are recorded is attractive both in manner 
and matter. It does not aim at the picturesque in style, but it is pic- 
turesque by the force of simple truth. There is always something left to 
the imagination of the reader, which w'ill not be slow to supply the obvious 
deficiency. It is enriched by a variety of characteristic engravings of no 
great merit as works of art, but eminently useful as illustrations. 

Of a similar class, but developing a greater variety of character, and a 
more extensive field of profitable observation, are Major Mitcheirs Journals 
of three expeditions he made in tlie years 1831, 1835, and 1836, into the 
interior of Eastern Australasia, a country which, to use the startling lan- 
guage of the writer, is at this moment in the same state as when it came 
from the hands of its Maker. With the exception of the comparatively small 
space on the surface occupied by our settlement of New South Wales, very 
little has been hitherto known of New Holland. If the reader will turn to 
a map, he will find the eastern coast, for a distance of about three hundred 
miles, down to the dip of the southern point, tolerably w^ell filled with the 
names of places that have been either populated or explored; while the 
tracts of land that lie beyond are indicated by a vague and empty space. . 
The range of mountains (not yet completely surveyed to the north) which 
form the inland boundary line of the settlement, have arrested our further 
progress. We have made no vigorous or continuous efforts to penetrate fartJier 
than immediafe purposes rendered unavoidable. Of the plains, valleys, 
streams, and forests in tiie remote distance', we had no other knowledge than 
we could glean from the wild stories* of runaway convicts, and the legends 
of the few aborigines who happened to stray into our province, or to be 
abducted by the settlers. Two or three travellers had, at intervals, adven- 
tured into those regions, and brought back some almost incredible accqpnts 
of large rivers and vast seas ; but there w^as yet required a scientific expedi- 
tion to confirm these flattering reports, and to fix with certainty the actual 
course of the supposed rivera, the capabilities of the soil, and the general 
character of the climate and scenery. This undertaking has been ably ao 
complished by Major Mitchell, notwithstanding that the impediments against 
which he had to contend were in the last dejgree formidable and dispirit- 
ing. His three expeditions were taken in different directions. The fii%t 
was with a view to trace a river called the Kindur, running northwards, the 
existence of which was confidently asserted by a desperate convict who, 
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effecting his escape into the interior, had lived for some time with the natives, 
adopting all their savage customs, even to the scarification of his body, and 
acquiring a familiar acquaintance with tlie localities through which these 
children of nature roamed in their primeval world. After a very toilsome 
jouriicy, however, no such river could be discovered ; and there is reason 
enough for conjecturing that the convict invented the tale to blind the vigil- 
ance of the authorities, and secure time to enable him to run away again. 
But the device failed, and the culprit was ultimately hanged. The hostility 
of the natives prevented Major Mitchell from pursuing his enquiries farther 
to the north, and, in consequence of a disappointment in his supplies, which 
w'ere thus treacherously cut off, his little party were compelled to retrace their 
steps, but not before they had completely sati»fied themselves that the imagi- 
nayy Kindur was a pure fabrication. The second expedition held its des- 
tination tow'ards the south west. The .proposed object was to ascertain 
accurately the course of the Darling. The Macquarie and Lachlan rivers be- 
ing supposed to liave separate basins, it became a point of some importance to 
determine certain speculations respecting an elevated range of land, observed 
by Mr. Oxley nearly tw eiity years ago, w'hich, if it w ere discovered to form the 
division between them, must, presuming it to be continuous, also divide the 
basin of the Murray from that of the Darling. This geographical problem, 
however, was thwarted in the progress of solution by the interruptions thrown 
in the way of the explorers by the natives, w'ho, tracking them in all direc- 
tions, and hanging like a cloud upon their footsteps, effectually paralysed their 
movements, and again forced them to return to the British settlement. 
But the spirit of discovery w'as not to be thus defeated, and a third expe- 
dition w^as organised in the succeeding year, with instructions to resume its 
investigations at the point where the last journey was broken off ; and, 
following the windings of the Dtirling to its junction with the Murray, to 
embark on the waters of the latter, and navigate it upwards as far as 
circumstances would permit. Major Mitchell pushed with renewed vigour 
into the interior; but the activity and wily tactics of the natives again foiled 
him, and, unable to reach the place from where he had previously retreated, 
lie struck into a different path, fortunately, as it turned out, for the inier<‘sl& 
of science. lie gained the Murray at last, on its northern side, and dis- 
covered the junction of three rivers with that stream — the Darling, the 
Lachlan, and the Murrumbidgee. Ascending, agreeably to his original 
plan, he was enabled to determine other tributary waters, hitherto un- 
known, which flow into the Murray from the south, and he finally emerged 
into a country of exquisite beauty and fertility which he appropriately desig- 
nates as Australia Felix. This auspicious discovery amply** rewarded him 
for all the sufferings he had been exposed to, and his little party, exhilarated 
by the issue of their perilous adventures, returned by an untrodden line 
running parallel with the sea. 

A new country has thus been added to the map of Australia, and a survey 
of five hundred mil^s in its extreme breadth has been effected of the regions 
in Ithe immediate neighbourhood of New South Wales. Major Mitchelfs 
journals were written from day to day, under circumstances by no means 
favourable to the task of composition : they are, therefore, somewhat careless 
in style, and occasionally obscure, but pregnant with interesting &cts that 
possess the striking advantage of being altogether new. Such narratives 
would be in some measure spoiled by a scrupulous taste ; the business of 
the expedition was discovery, and the more simply and truthfully discoveries 
are set forth the better. The paramount (quality desired in such publica- 
tions is accuracy^ in the details ; and unquestionably, if we take into con- 
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sidel’atioii the difficulties attending such an enterprise, the accuracy and 
minuteness of Major Mitchell’s details cannot fail to surprise and gratify 
tlie public. He not only found time — as well as constancy of resolution — - 
to keep his notes with regularity, but to perform the practical and laborious 
duties of a difficult survey, and to make drawings of some of the scenes 
through which he passed, animated occasionally by groups of their savage 
denizens. These little sketches greatly enhance the utility as well as the 
pleasurable impressions of his work. 

The average character of the soil and landscapes of Australia is not 
very hopeful, it would appear, for future settlers. The country, at some 
seasons condemned to universal drought, is at other times inundatedjby 
Hoods, the rivers overflowing dieir banks, and producing extensive lagoons 
and vast hollows in the soft and yielding earth, which, speedily drymg up, 
exhibit, in the rapid growth of wild vegetation, in huge cracks, and a 
disordered surface, the terrible (?flf*ects of the periodical flood. In other 
places beyond the reach of these influences, the travellers crossed immense 
]>lains of grass, arid and sandy wastes, and lofty table lands stretching 
away into the mountains. Sometimes a green and fertile spot, well wooded, 
and sleeping like an English park in the midst of the surrounding dreary 
Hats, cheered their progress with its fresh and luxuriant aspect; but it 
was not until they gained Australia Felix that they discovered a country 
which, rich in all the resources of bountiful nature, was prepared by 
its sj)lendid climate, its waters, w'oods, and pastures, for the immediate 
recejuion of an industrious, civilised population. The vast importance of 
this discovery can liardly yet be appreciated; and there can .be no doubt, 
that in years to come, this happy region — reposing between the mountains 
and the Pacific Ocean — is destined to become one of the ’most prosperous 
dej)endencies of this great empire. Of the aborigines of Australia, Major 
INIitchcH spefaks certainly more favourably than any former writer on 
the subject. He suffered much inconvenience, and w^as even put into jeo- 
pardy by their incessant hostility ; but it must be remembered, that the 
Australian owes no gratitude to the Englishman. Alarmed on the confines 
of his ancient domains by the preparations for a gvadual invasion ; exposed 
to a dangerous intercourse with the very worst members of the outcast class 
of the whites ; and corrupted in his pastoral notions by that species of proxi- 
mity, without amalgamation, which is the most ruinous species of relation 
that can exist between civilisation and barbarism, it is not to be expected 
that ho should, all at once, throw open his arms to %velcome predatory 
science and philosophy teaching by conquest. It was hitherto believed 
that this saviyre being, living in the very lairs of the wild beasts, naked, 
and prowling about for food, was incapable of culture, and w^as but one 
degree raised above the lower animals. Major Mitchell, however, affords us 
abundant proofs of his intelligence! his invention, and his skill, rude in 
its appliances, but thoughtful in its application. He fishes, fowls, and digs; 
tracks the beasts by their marks in the earth; snares the opossum in the 
highest branches of the trees ; and has a thousand clever contrivance» fpr 
the supply of his wants, and the attainment of such comforts as a man, ac- 
customed to sleep in the snow without covering, and to endure privations 
longer than the human frame would seem capable of sustaining, can possibly 
require. The person of the Australian is singularly athletic, flexile, and 
strong. He bounds along the earth with the fleetness of the deer ; the re- 
silience of his limbs is almost fabulous; no dangers repel him; no fatigue 
subdue him ; inured to toil, to the daily chase for a dinner, and to the per- 
petual companionship of the forest tribes, he presents the very ideal of a wild 
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man» with all the romance of liis agility, ferocity, and love of daring. That 
these people acted with treachery to Major Mitchell, is scarcely a proof of 
a natural tendency to deceit and cruelty. The circumstances of the case 
maybe said to justify them: the stranger had penetrated their .solitudes, 
and they knew nothing of the stranger but evil. When a closer knowledge 
of the settlers shall have dispelled their erroneous opinions, and when a mis- 
sion of peaceful industry shall have contributed ultimately to improve their 
condition, they will, probably, be found to possess those elements of cha- 
racter which may be easily moulded to their own permanent advantage, as 
well as that of the colony. v 

Turning from these bold and exciting pictures, we are invited to survey 
some of the more familiar scenes of Europe*’ by the Rev. Mr. Elliot, who, 
labouring under a complaint in the throat which disabled him from the 
pursuit of his profession, sought, in the pleasures of a long tour, an agree- 
able means of alleviating his malady. His volumes conduct us partly 
through countries sufficiently hacknied in books, and partly through less fre- 
quented paths. His starting point w'as Vienna, and from tlieiice, wending his 
way to Presburg, he took the steam boat on the Danube which conveyed iiim 
through Wallachia and Moldavia ; and after a variety of such vicissitudes as 
are incidental to a voyage on a turbid and sinuous stream in the infancy of 
a steam experiment, landed him at last in safety at Galatz ; the last point to 
which the navigation of the river was then carried. Since that time the 
Steam Company have completely organised their plans, and the excursion 
from Presburg to Constantinople — a distance of 1580 English miles — 
is now easily accomplished in less than a fortnight. Leaving Galatz, Mr. 
Elliot crossed the Pruth, renowned for the great heroic incident in the life of 
Catherine I. of Russia, and, after experiencing some vexatious interruptions 
from the local officials, and performing superfluous quarantine, he passed 
into New Russia, proceeding by land to Odessa. The temptations of the 
Crimea were of course not to be resisted, and our traveller accordingly made 
an excursion into that region, the account of which is new and attractive. 
Having satisfied his curiosity in the land of the Tartars, he took his de-' 
parture (by steam again) for Constantinople, and from thence went to 
Smyrna. Here he fixed his head quarters while he made several excursions 
to the Apocalyptic churches; sailed along the western and southern shores 
of Asia Minor, and the islands of the Archipelago ; and finally closed 
his tour by a pilgrimage to the Holy Land. The whole of this varied 
roote is replete with objects of deep and permanent interest; and those 
passages which refer to Hungary and tlie Danube, although not the 
most novel, are amongst the most agreeable and instructive. Travelling • 
at tlie easy pace of an invalid, and lingering here and there as caprice 
or chance happened to suggest, Mr. Elliot's inquiries were directed to almost 
all classes of subjects that fell in his way; and he has consequently amassed 
a considerable fund of information, relieved by the fruits of incidental 
readings and brief snatches of description thrown off w'ithout much effect, 
but with the genuine taste and ^usto of a scholar. Mr. Elliot’s political 
creed, as it is revealed in glimpses throughout his pages, appears to incline 
towards things ** established,*’ in preference to things in “ movement;” he 
sympathises with the existing state of society, generally, and is slow to admit 
those changes which the rapid advance of bUelligence and popular education 
appear to demand, and to render, one day or another, inevitable. Yet 
such is the^ei^t of injustice upon the mind of a man pf candour, accustomed 
to think hopestly and dispassionately, where local prejudices or antiquated 
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theories do not supervene to cloud his judgment, that in posing through 
Hungary, and amongst the serfs of Russia, he bears unconscious testimony 
to the demoralising and destructive influences of that species of misgovefn- 
ment which places irresponsible power, and unlimited authority, in the hands 
of the sovereign — to the total suppression of public opinion. Thus we some- 
times get at great elementary principles of human right through those 
accidents that cast men into new positions, from whence they .obtain new 
views of national wrongs. The Englishman w'ho struggles at home, and 
believes, too, that he is struggling on the right side, against the clamour 
for such ameliorations as the altered condition of the population requires, 
no sooner finds himself in the dependencies of Austria, or the oppressed 
provinces of Muscovy, than he discovers at once the heinousness of tyranny, 
and the social importance of ffeodom. He undergoes a- sort of moral trans- 
formation. There, no ancient dogmas of prescriptive custom, no phantoms 
of constitutional forms, no hereditary modes of thinking, no bonds of party, 
no sectarian obstructions, interfere with the clear use of his reason, and the 
deliberate formation of just opinions. He sees things through an atmo- 
sphere where no vapours of passion, or interest, or prepossessions of any kind 
are distilled ; and he arrives at truth in nearly the same simple and philo^- 
sopliical spirit with wljich posterity pronounces its judgments on the actions 
of men and the policy of nations, long after the immediate influences that 
governed them have passed away into oblivion. It is for this reason that 
we set a high value upon Mr. Elliot’s Sketches in the Austrian, Russian, 
and Turkish dominions. He describes first impressions vividly, and with 
an off-hand sincerity that retains all the freshness of momentary surprise 
and indignation. And wc may here remark, that, whatever may be the 
habitual bias of the traveller in reference to the domestic institutions of his 
own country, his first impressions abroad, almost invariably, exhibit a sud- 
den energy of resistance to oppression, and a strong sentiment of sympathy 
for the oppressed. It is the natural man invoked by circumstances in w hich 
he is not personally or socially concerned : — an appeal to his honour and 
humanily, apart iVoiii his educational prejudices and vested interests. Give 
him time to reflect, and to turn the consequences in his mind, and no doubt 
lie will become as confirmed a Tory — or supporter of arbitrary power— 
in Poland, as he was in England. But on the first blush he is taken by 
surprise at tlie sight of a delusive representation of the people — such as 
exists in Hungaiy, where the aristocracy returns all the members of a ficti- 
tious popular chamber ; or at the humiliating sight of a nation of slaves — 
such as he sees in Wallachia and Moldavia, crushed to the dust by the iron rule 
of the Czar ; or Syria, impoverished to supply the coffers of an illegitimate 
* despot ; or Eg^t, decimated of its manly population to appease the demands 
of his military fury. These striking features of the scenes he visited are 
aflectingly touched upon by Mr. Elliot; and the admonitions of misrule, 
which his volumes convey, acquire additional weight from the unpremedi- 
tated earnestness of spirit in which they are delivered. 

The descriptions of the steppes of Russia have all tliat pictorial graii(}(eur 
of desolation which tlie combination of a disastrous climate, with physical 
barrenness and buimtn misery, only can suggest. Perhaps the whole surface 
of the globe presents no wastes so bleak, so horrible, so repulsive. The, life 
tliat breathes over them is scarcely animated by the ordinary hopes of man — « 
it is little better than a lugher sort of vegetation forcing itself into maturity 
against the operations of contending and antagonist elements. But it is 
the East that the principal cliarm of Mr. Elliot’s travelling experiences will 
be found. His visit to the Holy Land is richly illustrated throughout with^ 
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historical matter, bearing directly upon the several localities; all the associa^ 
tions of temple, hill, and town are at once brought before the reader; and the 
ruins of Syria and Palestine are not merely delineated as they ara now to be 
seen, desecrated by^ the feuds of rival Christians, or stained with blood by the 
ferocious hands of infidels ; but the events of wliich they were the scenes in 
the old times of the patriarchs, the prophets, and the apostles are recalled 
that the picture of the primal scat of Cliristianity may be rendered complete, 
with all the memorials of its early vicissitudes and its subsequent history. 
This portion of the work is the most important, and, in all respects, the 
most elaborate. It brings out the whole strength of the writer — his 
biblical researches, his eloquence, and his clerical character. 

It may be objected to these chapters on Jerusalem, that the clerical cha- 
racter is spread too visibly over them ; and that, exhibiting all tlie enthusiasm 
of the churchman, they lack the toleration of the humble Christian, 'file 
charge is, no doubt, true ; but to this ver/ excess, this zeal for the profession 
of the gospel, we are indebted for the valuable and curious details which 
Mr. Elliot introduces, and which are of the utmost value in concentrating 
tJie attention upon the subjects of which he treats. We are content to 
compound the objectionable pride of tlieologj' for the sake of such useful 
fruits as wc find growing out of it, in this instance at least. 

Mr. Raikes’s visit to St. Petersburgh, in tlie winter of 1829-30, may be 
dismissed briefly as a gossipping, lively, and entertaining surface-view of 
society in the Russian capital. Tlie writer did not remain long enough to 
inform himself accurately or fully of the constitution of its society, nor does 
he appear, while he did stay, to have possessed the requisite opportunities* 
It is now nine years since the date of Mr. Raikes^s brief residence on the 
Neva; and as nine years in the progress of an empire which is daily receiv- 
ing new accessions of one sort or another, and undergoing a constant pro- 
cess of European modification, is a long period to look back upon, onr 
traveller’s reminiscences cannot be accounted of much practical.value. Since 
that time, for example, the Russian nobility have made a gigantic advance 
in wealth and power. The principal families were then impoverished by a 
variety of circumstances ; and St. Petersburgh was one of the dullest and 
most melancholy cities in Europe. Now it has its Italian opera and masqued 
balls; the inclemency of the climate is baffled by a thousand luxurious ar- 
tificial contrivances ; and the splendour with which the aristocracy maintain 
their rank is scarcely equalled, and certainly not surpassed, by that of the 
aristocracy of any other country. Mr. Raikes’s anecdotes and scraps of his- 
'tbrical facts are sufficiently amusing, although not always correct; and his 
sketches of the streets, and the cafds, and such other immediate objects as 
.were wortli noting down, exactly as they appeared to him, will be read witli 
interest. But, in a political point of view,*the reader will glean very little 
from the book, and even in that little he will occasionally be Seriously mis- 
led. Mr. Raikes, in common with other writers who have not had leisure 
to investigate remote causes, thinks that the Russian people are genendly 
well contented with their servitude, and, because they cannot be sold, like ihie 
Africans, apart' from tlie domains to which they are attached, he even seems 
to reedgnise a vague sort of advantage in the system under which they live. 
Indeed* he goes so far as to assert that, for tlie most part, the Russian serf 
enj<^8 a greater share of actual comforts than the English peasajot. In all 
this, wbamver amount of coarse, animal satisfaction may to derived from 
the situation of the slave, it ia impossible not to p^ceiVe the atoence of that 
refiiung sentiment, that intangible spirit of intellectual pride, which can; 
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alom elevat^ men in ithe social seale^ It majr be true ahhough ive do 
not believe i| to be true that the Russiftn serf enjoys’^^Drtore comforts than 
the.English j^asant : there is, perhaps, tio'doubt that is bette^.oflP than the 
Swiss mountaineer. Yet who would dream of instituting a coimparispn be^ 
tween them? The English peasant, with the privilege of asserting his manr 
hood, of vindicating hia patrimonial rights, and of reaping,' to the full, bll 
the benefits that may accrue from his industry and his setf^resjfiect, fs im- 
measurably superior to the wi*etched being that toils in the mines, br digs 
the earth of the Russian land-owner ; and the poor peasant of the mounjtam 
vallies of Switzerland, rocked in his chalet by breezes that are not more 
free than himself, and reminded at every turn, as he bounds from rock to 
rock, of those brave progenitors of his race who conferred immortal glory on 
his country, is a demi-god compared 'to the debased, ignorant, and brutal 
serf of Russia. This cant of physical comforts would be unworthy of a 
passing commentary, were it not ^n insidious disguise for the defence of 
arbitrary rule. It is tlie cry of “ keep down the masses !” in a new shape. 
But the device is too shallow and transparent to deceive : and we trust that, 
however we may differ amongst ourselves as to the extension of civil rights, 
Englishmen will .always, as a nation, resist this cup of comfort that is offered 
with the one hand, while die chains and branding-irons of slavery are held 
in the other. Mr. Raikes chides the administration for the inertness of their 
policy in reference to Russia ; and this point into which, however, he does 
not enter Very profoundly — is the redeeming argument of his book ; for it is 
not to be denied that we have suffered Russia to acquire a preponderance, 
and to make armed preparations that are dangerous to the peace of Europe, 
nnd to our own naval ascendancy. But while Mr. Raikes is so prompt in 
th^detection of the errrors of the government at home, he discovers the 
most agreeable themes for admiration in the government of Russia, and 
in the character of the Emperor Nicholas. He is quite in love widi the 
whole imperial stock. Even the frantic Paul comes in for a share of his 
panegyric, and in the sketchy account he gives of the assassination of that 
infatuated tyrant, he takes especial care to assert that neither of his sons . 
had hand, act, or part in the proceedings, althoiigh^it is matter of record 
that they awaited, in another apartment, the issue of the eventful scene in 
the chamber of the Czar, wliere the conspirators, flushed with wine, and 
heated by a spirit of demoniacal revenge, forced their way, at the. dead of 
night, into the presence of the sovereign to whom every one of them were 
indebted for the offices and honours tliey enjoyed, slaying on their passage 
the faithful soldier who attempted to stay their progress. Can^ Mr. Raikes, 
or any gentleman who has arrived at tlie years of discretion, ideally believe 
fiiat Alexander tms gu^ess ? What could die prince anticipate from such 
an outburst of violence,? 'Did his serene mind suppose that a knot of wild, 
daring, and dtscontented^Ma^'whd had^ with his envn knowledge and acqui- 
esoencu, been plotting the dMubronement of his father for several weeks before, 
would thus break into his db^ber at mjdnigl^ and rouse him from his sleeps 
for. the khid piirpesi^tlf ];d|imTistraUug v^th .hm^ on his inconsistencies 

ensttfe^^the personal sifety of the Eruperor, ivonld he 
have agneed,te*the selefSIion of the means,, the hour, and the mode by wRietl 
it wafi prepow to luiug about the abdication ? . Could he, in short, wliifo 
he wailad tlib roorix'll^Q^/estpect any issue — knowing th^ sangui- 

jMff materiab of whl& the conspiracy* was oomj^ed, and the terrible peCH 
dutt inlitigatji^ it -—than that which' followed? Rqt Mr. Raikes 
the secrea line of kings too deeply ^ efitertkm such a suspicion 
^ 'IhetJensWjrp of writers tmis ^injl^ with prpfmiices an 
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immedicable nature may be received with ineffable complacency by Lord 
Palmerston. 

Mr. Janies has added two volumes to his Life and Times of Louis XIV., 
which completes a work that will be very acceptable to the mere English 
reader, to whom the materials from which it is drawn are inaccessible. The 
age of Louis XIV. has been exhausted in histories, biographies, romances, 
and dramas. It would be scarcely possible to discover a new fact, or even 
to place known facts in a new light. But the work which Mr. James has 
planned and executed is new to English literature. It is the most complete 
account we possess, in one continuous narrative, of the policy of the French 
court at that period, of the achievements of .’ts generals, the machinery of its 
counsels, the character of its ministers, the intrigues and tracassei'ies of its 
wits and beauties, and the whole life ot| a monarch who held a long lease of 
power throughout an era that exercised extraordinary influence upon the 
destinies of Europe. These volumes, entirely free from the brilliant sophistry 
of the French memoirs, are w'ritten with considerable power, and a vigorous 
grasp of the entire subject. The sketches, of the prominent individuals who 
occupy conspicuous places, by ‘the force of their genius or their vices, are 
striking and efteclive ; and the general tenour of the history is intructive. It 
is loss a work of commentary than of information : it exhibits clearly the 
progress of events, philosophising very sparingly upon their causes or their 
consequences. In this sense, it is emphatically a popular production ; nor 
do we think that Mr. James would Imve improved its utility in the estimation 
of the general class of readers — to whom the philosoj hy of history is 
‘‘ caviare” — by penetrating more deeply into the spirit of the age. He has 
successfully embodied the fleeting traits and external characteristics a 
reign remarkable alike for its glories and its licentiousness; and the result 
is a publication which will be likely to be read where more profound chap- 
ters of political record would never be opened. 

Coming within the description of legitimate Fiction, the last month has 
produced but one notel. If any other work of this class has issued from 
the press, Captain Glascock’s lively and versatile tale of Land Sharks and 
Sea' Gulls, is the only one that has found its way before the regular tribunals 
of criticism. Captain Glascock’s former tales w^re brief, rough, and vigor- 
ous sketches of naval experience, true to the peculiarities of professional liie, 
and pregnant with “blue-water” humour. In this novel he has not only 
enlarged his canvass to admit of a story reaching the standard height of three 
volumes^ but has adventured into the least refined section of the midd]e 
clashes in London for a story afloat, replete with broad and ludicrous incidents, 
oCcaisionally relieved w'ith passages of a melancholy and pathetic cast. 
Nearly oite-half of tlie plot lies on land amongst the sharks, and the remain- 
der at 'seaj where the gulls have it all their own way. If - we were to lest 
this work by any-received principles of criticism, its construction must bo 
pronounced defective ,and inartistical. The interest is shifted, scene after 
5 Cf;ne, frdrh one set ©f persons to another; and we are no sooner engaged in 
the fortunes of the heroine of a love match, than we are carried into a Lon- 
don boarding-%ouse, and required to study the eccentricities of the odd group 
wc find'gathered ther^ — the opulent widow of a sugar-baker, an Irish spin- 
gter of a certain age, full -of liuinorous coquetry and vulgar airs, and sundry 
other originals, such as one rarely meets, but* who arebere painted to the life 
in colourii as lasting, aiid with as much sterling .truth, as if ^ey had come 
from the harid^of an English Ostade; — • Aen hey^ preetot we have the bride 
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‘f^hahged into a widow, and marrying again to the discomfiture of our 
romantic vision of delicate distresses : and now the whole interest begins to 
tiirnj not upon the persons who at first engrossed our sympathies, but upon 
the widow’s son who gets a midshipman’s commission, serves in the channel 
fleet, cruises about, takes a prize, is himself captured and put into prison 
during the war time at Valenciennes, where he falls in with an old gentle- 
man, who, by tliat marvellous necromancy known only on the stage or in 
. the pages of romance, proves to be his own father, who it appears was not 
dead, but only in exile to escape a political prosecution. Fortunately his 
mother’s second husband has died in Uie interim, and father and son, making 
their escape from France, are happily restored to the disconsolate lady. It 
will be perceived that the structure of this story is singularly irregular : 
instead of being conducted through the mazes of a regular plot, we are 
thrown off from one point to another at the will of the writer, who sports 
with his materials after the fiisbion of Harlequin, waiving his wand at the 
height of the interest, and making the scene before us crumble away, or 
take any new form he pleases. This mode of carrying forward a novel 
would fatal to its success, if it depended merely upon its dramatic in- 
tegrity. But in Land Sharks and Sea Gulls the author relies solely upon the 
apirit with which the vai*ious scenes are depicted, the vividness and force of 
the dialogue, and the breadtli of the pervading humour. It is a series of 
separate effects, and lliey are so cleverly managed that we feel no diminution 
of enjoyment to the end. Tlie characters are discriminated wi‘th tact, and 
a perpetual under current of satire titrowing up the social characteristics 
into strong relief, gives it an incessant tone of liveliness and piquancy* 
Some of the home scenes are as close to life as any similar pictures with 
wliich we are acquainted, and the doings on board the Nonsuch — the 
mincing admiral, the hrusfjue lieutenant, the Scotch suigeon, and the sailors, 
individually and collectively — are described in a rich vein of the ridiculous. 
The novel is highly creditable to that small but entertaining fraction of our 
literature which lidls under the denomination of Naval Fiction. 

The author of Letters from Palmyra has continued tliat grand episode in 
tlie life of Zenobia into a second romance, entitled the Last Days of Zenobia. 
Tliis work, like the former, has been reprinted in Loudon from th^ Arne- , 
rican edition. Continuations of this kind are rarely successful. Tlie 
interest is generally expended in tlie first instance ; and, (especially in a 
story of tin's dcscriptioJi) the costume, liabits, and historical accessories are 
usually exhausted before the author comes to the second part or sequel. of 
jhis cumbrous narrative. The qualities that were excellent in the letters 
from Palmyra are here presented to us faded and cold; the sldiy droops- 
after the catastrophe of Zenobia’s empire; and all the efforts of tlie writer 
cannot infuse a new charm into the Expiring hours of the Roipan tyyanL 
The materials of which th^ volumes are composed are in themselv^ less 
striking than those he liad to work upon in the former scries; but vteve, 
they even more fascinating and attractive, he would have found it impossibly, 
to fix tlie attention of the reading public, upon so px'qtracted a narrative. ^ 

A small collection yf English stories, entitled His'toriced : 

Southern Counties; may he considered as a brief addition to 
of English History. A few episodes of the early tiiiies — the tjmes tljy 
Sea^iungs, of Sir Walter Tyrrell, and Duke Robert — ase turned by tliy ' 
autlior into little narratives, simple in structure, .and not d^titute of ^k^ ; 
in the treatment. Tlie atmosphere of the age is welPpreserved, 
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vidual character, somewhat highly coloured, is sufficiently close to truth tor 
the slight purposes of such fugitive pieces. 

Amongst the most important practical works that have been recently 
issued, we must distinguish the Architectural Dictionary by Mr. Britton, 
and Dr. lire's Dictionary of Arts, Manufactures, and Mines, now publishing 
in parts. The former work is the most complete wc possess upon the 
subject, and will be found to contain a treasury of information for students ; 
and . the latter may be commended, to judge from the specimen we have 
seen, for tlie fulness and variety of useful matter it brings Wore the reader 
in a short space, and in a very convenient and accessible form. 

f 

Tile department of Zoology — alr^y enriched by the labours of Yarrell, 
Bell, Dr. George Johnston, and others,-7*has received an important accession 
in a work now publishing in parts by Professor Jones of King’s College, 
called A General Outline of die Animal Kingdom. The main object of 
this work is to trace the comparative anatomy of the animal creation with 
more mmuteness than it has hitherto been done. ' The audior adopts the 
general classification of Cuvier as his basis, but he subdivides some of his 
classes — that of the Zoophytes, or Radiated Animals, for example— into 
minor groups, each distinguish by some peculiar differences in their 
exquisite nervous systems. The organisation of sponges and polyps, down 
to the seo-fiowers that, by a wonderful provision of nature, live upon 
muscles and crabs, forming the last link between the vegetable and animal 
kingdoms, occupies the first part of this interesting publication, which is 
illustrated by diagrams of remarkable accuracy and- beauty. 

A series of industrial guide books to the various handicrafts and domestic 
services that are followed in this country is in course of issue ; and, as far 
as it has yet proceeded, promises to be useful to the classes to whom it is 
addressed. We entertain some doubt, however, whether household servants 
are likely to reap much advantage from tlie theory of moral conduct, and 
the outlines of their *vocation, laid down by the writers ; and are rather 
disposed to suspect that this kind of reading is a little out of their way. 
Tlie Handbooks for trades, however, are not liable to a similar objection. 
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During the recess of the Winter Houses, now just over, the play-goer has 
been thrown upon the Haymarket and the Lyceum, for the only wamatic 
entertainments afforded by this gi-eat metropolis — unless we allow the tigers 
and lions of Astley’s to come within the description of legitimate stage 
amusements. Until the Athenian Captive’^ was produced at the former 
house, and the Devirs Opera (the Devil in good earnest amongst' the fiddlers) 
at the latter, the attractions at Both were of a very indifferent order. The 
Athenian Captive” departed with Mr. Macready, but the Opera still subsists 
upon the musical curiosity of the multitude. ITie subsequent varieties are 
hardly distinguishable from the mass of ** novelties,” which, in the inter- 
season of the summer, follow each so quickly as to suggest a broad hint of 
the marvellous ease with which they are written, rehearsed, and acted. 

Mr. Buckstone’s “ original” petite comedy of ‘*A Lesson for Ladies” is a 
farce, crowded with equivoque^ and extendi into three acts. The tone, 
subject, and treatment of this piece is so essentially French, and, in its 

g eneric characteristics, so palpably unlike anything Mr. Biickstone has 
itherto produced, that we are compelled, •reluctantly, to question the vali- 
dity of its title to originality. This custom of retailing trifles from Paris with- 
out acknowledgment, and palming them off as English productions, is equally 
derogatory to our stage and injurious to the interests of the native drama- 
tist. The most effectual mode of putting an end to it would be to rate such 
productions at a lower scale of remuneration, which would amply reward 
the comparatively slight labour of the adapter, and at the same time draw a 
broad line of distinction between him and the inventoi of a new work. We 
must not be understood to apply these remarks pertinaciously to Mr. 
Buckstone^s petite comedy, since we suspect merely from internal evidence 
that it is derived from a French source ; but whether it be or not, the hint 
is scarcely unseasonable, since wdthin the last fortniglft a farce called “ Tom 
Noddy’s Secret” — professing to be written by Mr. Haynes Bayly, but in- 
debted to that gentleman only for some of its farcical situations, while its 
main plot is French — has been acted at the same theatre. These lively 
bagatelles are always acceptable in our theatres : they supply that sort of 
relief which comes in agreeably after a heavy play for those who like to 
linger, and Laugh out the end of the niglii; but it is only fair that the audi- 
ence should be ^lermi^ted to know to whom they are obliged for such inex- 
haustible springs of mirth and good humour. 

“ A Lesson for Ladies” belongs to th^t class of comedy iii which the interest 
relies entirely upon the perplexity of the action, where a constant confusion 
involves all the characters in a labyrinth of'mistaftes, producing a succession 
of ludicrous misapprehensions that grow thicker and thicker, until a light^is 
let in upon the last scene, which reveals the true position^of everybody con- 
cerned, and suddenly winds up the plot by the accomplishment ofa catastrophe 
that seemed all throughout to be rendered more and more remote. The 
most ingenious specimen we possess of this kind of comedy — which may be 
said to have been invented by the Italians — was produced by Murphy, and the 
most humorous and coarse by the younger Coleman. It requires consider- 
able vivacity on the part of the actors to briug out all its effects — a blaze 
of animal spirits that must kindle up the spectators as well as the performers. 

c c 3 
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Mn Buckstone’s piece is not altogether a very felicitous instance of the fwi- 
hroglid; it is improbable in design, and tpo light and feathery in texjure 
to leave a permanent impression behind ; but it is sufficiently amusing to 
\ickle the spectator into a critical mood, and to take his sense of the ridi- 
culous by surprise. The humor turns upon the embarrassment of a lover, 
who, to gratify the caprice of his mistress, affects to make love to her step- 
mother. He carries the joke so far as to appear in earnest : then follows the 
jealousy of the younger lady, and 'some irresistible drolleries arising from the 
mistakes of a letter-carrier, who, entrusted with a note from one lady, gives 
it to another, and then delivers a substituted note to the wrong gentleman : 
and so the blunders go on until at last an explanation sets all to rights, aiid 
tlip lovers are reconciled. Mrs, Glover’s performance of the elderly lady, 
who retains so much of the bloom of youth as to receive *the addresses 
of a.gallant, and coquet with the airs of nineteen, was as perfect as the 
slight and not very natural materials she had to deal with would permit. 
This admirable actress infuses so much truth, such unpremeditated gaiety, 
and such wooable life into whatever she undertakes, that even the poorest 
sketch in her hands assumes the interest of a finished portrait. She fills Up 
the deficiencies of the author by her own artistical skill, and brings out a 
living character from the faint lines of a hasty study. This power was 
strikingly developed in Mr. Buckstone’s comedy, where the author had sup- 
plied nothing but rapid and spai’kling dialogue, casting wholly upon the 
actress the onus of creating an individual impersonation. The country 
boy, who is die accidental cause of all the mistakes, was played with pe- 
culiar whimsicality by the author ; but, with these exceptions, the representa- 
tion of the piece never rose above the average level of an ordinary farce. 
Mr. Walter Lacy, a new actor, whose ambition is directed to the neglected class 
of volatile lovers in genteel comedy, is what the newspapers call a person- 
able man,” somewhat heavy fgr the parts he undertakes, with a sonorous 
voice that has a constant tendency to sink into the pathetic — lacking that 
resilience of spirit which marks the heyday of the blood, the very essence 
of our comedy gentlemen. 

At the Lyceum, Mv. Leman has treated the public to one of those san- 
guinary dramas which we were willing to believe the taste of the town had 
. long since rejected from the stage. Self- Accusation, or a Brother's Love,” 

is conceived in the worst school of Dumas and Victor Hugo : replete w^ith 
the naked horrors of a revolting murder, committed in the sheer despera- 
tion of squalid poverty, and appealing by its repulsive reality to the lowest 
sympathies of the audience. It is a very slight palliation of such an offen- 
sive plot to say that it is effectively contrived, and that th^ acting of Mr. 
M^Ian — whose famished looks convey a terrible picture of the extremity of 
physical suffering — was appalling in its truth. The finest portraiture of 
such agonies can have no other effetet than that of rendering them more 
keen and painful ; and the utmost ingenuity of the play-wright can do no 
more than darken the shadows of the scene, so as to tlirow out into bolder 
relief the ghastly figures that occupy the foreground. 

A word, before we close our notice of the Minors, upon Mr. Van Am- 
burgh’s Zoological Exhibition at the Amphitheatre. The fact that a man 
has succeeded in so effectually subduing the natural ferocity of lions and 
tigers as to be enabled to enter a cage witli them, to beat them with im- 
punity, to play with them harmlessly, and to place before them the tempta- 
tion of a young lamb which they dare not touch ih his presence, affords . 
unquestionably a very curious proof of what may be ddne by careful 
training and the subjugation of me animal appetites. We have liad other 
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ij]3tonces of tlic control that may be effected over the common instincts of 
wild creatures, but certainly none so extraordinaiy as thi^. A crowded 
theatre, however, is not the place for the exhibition of sights of this kiruL 
Suppose tliat by any sudden terror or provocation, — the smart produced 
by a blow, an accession of hunger, the acclamations of the unthinking spec- 
tators, or any other accidental circumsUince which neither Mr. Van Ani- 
burgh nor any body else can foresee, and which <»ven his charmifag power 
could not check, — any of these animsils were to br^'ak loose from the cage, 
— the doors of which are apparently slight and high, opening, we believe, 
inwards, — what protection is provided against the consequences that must 
inevitably ensue ? The infuriated tiger would make short work of the pit; 
and as we know that at every movement the agitation and tumultuous retreat- 
of the audience would only madden him the more, the issue of such a feai'ftil 
possibility might be fatal to the lives of many persons who regarded the 
whole affair a moment before with* die same idle curiosity that they Would 
gaze upon a pantomime. Even the very fears such an accident would 
inspire must in itself produce disastrous consequences. It is a scene full of 
strange suggestions to tlie naturalist; but we confess we should like to see 
it removed to some more appropriate place of exhibition. 


THE DRURY LANE OPERAS. 

Proposed Visit of Sponiinij and the Berlin Company^ to LondoiU 

The English stage, considered with reference to its music, has just reached 
the crisis to which a long course of injudicious management has been gra- 
dually conducting it, Drury Lane has absolutely nothing left to go on 
with; and her principal musical support has so compromised his reputation by 
repeated and disastrous failures, that the promise of a new opera from the 
same pen would now raise expectation of nothing more than a fresh dull 
certificate of utter inanity — of whicli we have already sat out, during many 
hours, but too many weary proofs. But, as the magnitude of the evil brings 
us the nearer to its reformation, we console ourselves, that tliough, for want 
of more timely judicious measures in the management of English opera, our 
countrymen have suffered in ciiaractcr, and our managers in purse, reform 
Vnust come, and is now likely to come in a very effective shape. We allude 
to the project announced in the papers for transporting the classical opera of 
Berlin to London, with Spontini at its head. The highest style of drama- 
tic music is notoriously unattainable in London ; and intercourse w^ith sQch 
JBk novelty (badly as w^e think of Drury Lane audiences) cannot but be 
attended with good results. Expression in music being ‘‘a true tiling, 
pathos, the nobility of soul and refined sentiment, of the classical German 
muse, brought out by the careful study of the first artists, cannot be lost 
upon a publip whose craving appetite for novelty, the infixIliblQ symptom 
of a musical disposition, has dutlierto received only the niost unsatisfac- 
tbiy and unwholesome nourishment. In the early days of the art, the 
English had their turn as the iirst musicians of Europe ; but the revpla** 
tions .of years have dethroned us. With the progress of instrumental 
music Germany exalted her head. Many circumstances have conspired to 
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falVow ibe study of music in that'^coutitry ; and it is to be wished that the 
spirit ef nationality may not stand in the way. of onr improvement, by the 
N^mqOestiotied superiority of the Germans. 

" - The history of our own English opera, from the forgotten days of Lampe 
. aftd Harry Carey, is sufSciently curious. With an orchestra ludicrously 
impotent, we had still composers who made tunes^ and good ones. We re^ 
cord this fact, because the present is* an age of effects, and not of melodies : 
so much so, indeed, that some imagine melody to be, of all the gifts of God, 
the most peculiarly denied to the English. Certain it is that, in our hot 
pursuit of German orchestral science, with all its racket of brass and string 
(now the nuisance of the school that invented it, and the most perverted of 
pow€%ful means), we have lost sight of the “ linked sweetness” of the air. 
Our most popular tunes pass awhile for good, on the strength of a pretty 
cadence, or ^ari accompaniment for the comet d piston^ yet when we see the 
fervout'^and constancy with which onr*popnlace still cling to “Jim Crow,” 
wjiich' i&i of its kind, an excellent and characteristic tune, we may easily 
note the difference of operation between the true and the false. 

is not necessary to revert to a period of more than thirty years back, 

' whHe yet out* stage — for we can scarcely call it our dramatic — music was 
still in the hands of the Shields, Linleys, Dibdins, &c., to discover our na- 
. tive theatre rich in the possession of genuine unaffected melodies. How 
Opber the entertainment, how placid the enjoyment, of opera at that time! 

’ 'Then it todk its turn between tragedy and comedy; and, though free from 
the excitement of either, not unattended by the pleasure which lesults from 
. good actings or writing, when Banister played, or Sheridan wrote. Then 
.audiences came for pretty tunes, which Inciedon, in manly prime, Or 
'Braham, a real youth, warbled. Then Billington astonished, and Bland 
^iCRptiyated by her -artless sweetness. The notes of these singei*s satisfied 
a bygone generation of amateurs who felt no w^ant of orchestral effects, no 
^anxiety concerning the mise en sccncj no curiosity concerning the properties, 
’.dresses, &c. With some unadorned domestic scene before them, —a cot- 
. tage door — a father and daughter — or a girl and her lover, — not decked 
but in fine Aipine vests, or Spanish cloaks and ostrich feathers — but 
thoroughly English and every-day, — they would sit listening to a duet in 
amiable thirds and sixths in the most placid <10111001. Then the composer 
had somelhing to do : before elaborate displays of harmony, choruses and 
concerted pieces, had come into fashion, or before the revelations of the 
. isceim-shifter could appear in aid of his sinking muse, lie was indeed “alone 
in his glory.” 

r- " As natn^e strength in the opera declined, we were temptfd to call in to 
. our a,id the resources of foreign nations ; an experiment fatal to our origih- 
aiity. Ali that we possessed of style, sensibility, and native vigour, as 
eoufitrymen of Shakspeare and Pufcell, was scattered to the winds when 
once we permitted a horde of foreigners to take possession of our stage, and 
contented ourselves-vviili the dangerous facility of adaptation. It was a dra- 
matic ^isis in which the English muse, after floundering in many vain 
attempts at composition, seemed to have sunk never to rise, that first 
* brought “ Der Freischiitz” upon our boards. In that opera our audiences first 
began to be sensible of orchestral effects, and to take an interest m hearing 
a band perform brilliant and expressive music with a good execution ; not, 
indeed, dnit that the vulgar horrors and the popular jdffer choruses in the 
second part, had their share in the favour -shown to Weber 1 but by degrees 
this opera formed itself into the model of operas^ The form, however, has 
been found more easily imttablo than the genius., A fiwfe orchestra, an (if 
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possiUe) interesting story, 'picturesque scraeiy, incidental danceflif Imvura 
songs, spirited choruses, and concerted music, with what the machitust and 
dress-maker can throw in over and above, have become the staple cOmmot* 
dity of our opera. The gentle pleasure of former times is gone ; fierce 
excitement, or what is designed to pass for such, is the order of the day» l)sid 
music has Income associated with a ruinous expenditure,. In spectacle^ our 
opera has vied with the costliest masques and pageantry of the lavish age of 
the Stuarts : the stage has been crowded by hundreds, richly and v^iausly 
clothed ; we have had bipeds and quadrupeds, wild beasts, and all sorti of 
sights, from Cinderella’s pony-carnage to Ducrow’s stud. 

The consequence of all this has been a certain formula in opera, whieh*jd^ 
public, having endured with a long stupid patience, being at length arriv)^ 
at the end of eveny “ God bless me !” no one emotion of surprise 
discover to have been long since intolerable, and in its pretence to noyelty 
mere imposture. In spite of tlte crowded house, the brilliant musics 
the glare and glitter, and the huzzaing, yawns those truth-telling expo^ 
nents of the inward feelings — yawns, wide and cavernous, break forth, 
teaching, in a philosophy of their own, that a mere combination of manager, 
musician, machinist, dress-maker, and dramatist, is insufficient to sotii^ the 
human spirit in air opera. To accomplish this there must be more than 
mechanism — there must be inspiration. 

Without affecting to lament the decay of such a school of opera as “The 
Woodman,” “ The Castle of Andalusia,” &c., belong to, which, toourpreater 
musical tastes, educated by the Germans, would be insipid as the diet of a 
child to a grown man, it is still a subject of regret to find that not only 
has our progress in music involved us in expensive shows, as a necesaaty 
part of it, but that our dramatic composition has lost all those qoaUtite 
which, in Shield, Linley, &c., showed genius in tlie artless touches of ihcsfr 
natural and simple melody. While arrangements from French and Gerpnan 
works of tried success supplied our stage, we went on tolerably. Bu^ 
outcry of “ native talent ” was raised. Balfe and Barnett were thrust 
ward to re{)resent it ; the manager listened and patronised ; and the two 
gentlemen signalised themselves as natives, by the piost direct and palpable 
imitation of every thing foreign that has yet appeared under the name of 
English opera. I'he Spohr-isms of Barnett, and the Weber-isms and Ricoi-*^ 
isms of Balfe, are the most notorious of musical facts. Of this method of 
giving a characteristic English turn to our opera we have witnessed the 
beautiful results. By a fatality, the manager selects two musicians,' the one 
foreign by habit, the other by inclination, to support our national reputation ^ 

^ but looks aske^, with gloomy horrors, upon a third, who, daring to think for* 

* himself, and fly in the face of prejudices and formulas, offers an o^ra whose 
plot, laid in the most familiar scenes of London life, is embellished with wit 
and playful satire; whose situations are truly English and truly comic; 
whose music bos all the strength, without the coai*seness and vulgarity, of ' 
native art; and all this from the absurd fear that what is so different tram 
the received notions of style can contain nothing excellent. Sqch i» (be 
fate of true originality. 

We do not wish to institute a too particular inquiry as to tl^ individual 
who has most contributed to bring the operatic stage of Drury Lan^ into 
its present woful plight. A truce we are likely to liave, for the pi*csenti to 
ail rkut vast pretension, noise, and restless running to extremes of Itali|U^% 
levity, or of German harmonic crudity, which has rendered English music 
the most utterly superficial thing that the world of art ever agreed to misoall ' 
an invention. So absolutely without core is it, that we iSiould dread to 
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proseeute any anatomical research into the moral or physical constitution of 
ilft authors, lest we should find them, heartless s something, maugre their 
reputation, less than men. 

' The method of applying the power of steam to the production of works 
of imagination has not yet been discovered, but some approach to this grand 
desideratum may be conceived from the concoction of operas to order^ so 
frequent of late, written in a given style, and against a given tkne, without 
any impulse on the part of thetomposer beyond the managerial fiat. Easter 
is approaching; and the manager wants a piece, that shall be supported by 
all Astley's horses, therefore historical; and by the orchestra, therefore 
operatical : both together combine a necessity for an historical opera. The 
manager jogs Mr. B. by the elbow, “ My dear sir, is your mood at pre- 
sent romantic, pathetic, domestic, tender, furious, or what not ? But, with- 
out answering me as to your mood, my desire is intense, that you produce 
me aa historical opera for Easter. Yoti know the ait of these things.*' 
Down plumps Mr. B. His memory is active, and combines with his know- 
ledge of the convenances of the theatre, to make his pen move ; therefore, 
without racking his brain for new melodies, or even brushing up his thorough 
bass out of Burrowes, he in a short time completes the new job for Drury 
Lane, and adds some more to that pretty dotted papery ^vhich the house of 
Cramer and Co. periodically disperse through the country, so much to the 
benefit of national taste, as the last “ new grand original opera.” 

If serious proof were wanted of what we have here expressed, perhaps, 
with some levity, it could be found in the fate of the operas that have been 
produced at Drury Lane under the auspices of Mr. Bunn. Into what 
deeper pit of absolute oblivion and perdition it is possible for composition to 
sink, passes our understanding to conceive. Yet these things, trifling atid 
evanescent as they are, have made as much money as the most successful 
conceptions of the London mantuamakers and tailors in spring. They 
liave^us fulfilled their destiny; and the exaclest parallel holds between the 
artist who sets the spring fashion^ and the one who sets the spring tunes. 
As far as honour and position are concerned, they are equal ; but immorta- 
lity is, by some weeks, 4^cidedly on the side of the tailor. 

Wretchedly as our native composers have acquitted themselves at Drury 
Lane, the orchestra of that house has earned quite a contrary opinion. It 
is, indeed, painful to us to see artists of such merit as may be there dis- 
covered, presenting faces entirely unknown out of tlie sphere in which they 
are so useful ; evidently, too, <leeply interested in the stability of the es- 
tablishment. If obscurity of any kind is to attend such talent, it slK)uld 
be the easy, contented, well-paid obscurity of the German orchestra-player. 
A grand orchestra is, perhaps, the part of a musical establishment in which 
it will least bear to be shorn of its trappings. Modern usages have ac- 
customed the ear to powerful effects ; and the splendour with which we have 
been long familiar must be suppported. But, to get together an improving 
opera, it is absolutely necessary that the musicians should be set at their ease 
with respect to their salaries. There should be no fears regarding the sol- 
vency of the treasury, to distract the attention from that ideal perfection 
which it is the constant endeavour of the true artist to attain. 

On the other hand, a good opera requires not less the abandonment of 
thatnoisy and dishonest system by which managers create a fictitious popular 
rity — the system of claqueurs^ How this is to be entirely remedied, in a 
city where there are so many partisans of rising singers and-actresses, we 
know not; but that it contributes greatly to vulgarise the taste in a musical 
theatre^ is certain. ^^Fidelio’* lost much on the English stage by false and exr 
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aggerated raptures. It is on this account that we feel anxious concerning 
the transplantation of the Berlin opera to the Drury Lane stage. Well w0 
know how the deity of fine music is worshipped in complete silence by the 
Berlinese; and, performing opera as they perform it, we tremble for the 
misbehaviour of our countrymen. The Italian theatre would have been 
the fitter locak. 

It is no part of the exaggeration of the traveller to affirm, that whower 
has not heard an opera of Gluck performed by the Berlin opera company^ 
has not heard dramatic mme\ so peifectly fine is the art of playing to* 
gether, and more particularly the art of accompanying recitative, exhibited 
by that establishment. The minutest inflection of tone, the most delicate 
gradation of f(nix or piano, is observed by every ripieno instrument with aS 
exactitude and unanimity of ^ling, that would scarcely be believed by one 
not conversant with the^finer shades of musical language. This perfect art 
of the German orchestra will not*be without its good effect of example in 
more respects than one; nor do we fear that, in the present position of our 
stage, it can fail to be appreciated by general hearers. To quit our own 
manufactures, for the golden age of Gluck and Mozart, when composers 
were far, far in advance of managers, instead of being their humble sei> 
vants, may once again make the atmosphere of Drury Lane tolerable. May 
the example but last ! 
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NOTES OF THE MONTH. 

Notes oh the Month. — We now broach, for aulil lang syne, a few October facts — note* 
on the month — ^mellow with long keeping. On the first of October, 13. C. 44-, all Koine had the 
sullens, according to Cicero, because Caesar chose to triumph over Pompey. On the second 
of the month, all pheasants arc cock-birds, if your Manton be right and your marksman honest. 
On the third, Kapin, the historian, got a knock on the heiul beibre the walls of Limerick : the 
accident happened in 1691, when the city surrendered to William III. Alexander Selkirk 
b^n' his journal in Juan Fernandez on the fourth day of October in 1704, a solitary entry. 
It was on the fifth of October, 1817, that the great American sea^erpeiit sent his first mes- 
sage to Congress, from the sound near New York. On the sixth of this month, but in an 
unknown year, were massacred in one day eleven thousand virgins. The blessing of St. 
Bride be with them ! The seventh of October, in^the year o?ie, was, according to Kusebius 
and other learned authorities, the first sabbath. We have no means at hand of disproving the 
assertion. The eighth was famous for Mahomet's entry into Medina, in 622, mounted on a 
she camel, and carrying an umbrella. On this day the monsoon tacks about, and blows a 
sou’wester. On the ninth of October, 1646, thb English parlimncnt abolished the order of 
Bishops. We wish that our Bishops would on this day abolish their aprons. The oldest of 
the English Barons dates from the tenth of October, 1387. Up to that date, a baron was a 
man : ever since he has been a hrd. The distinction is sometimes self-evident. Woodcocks 
make their debut with other long bills on Old Michaelmas Day. On this, eleventh of Oc- 
tober, in 1296, wheat was 3s, Gd. a quarter, and wool 2s, a pound. On the twelfth, in 1492, 
Columbus, in ecstasy, uttered the worda“ 8t. Salvador,” as he struck into the soil of the first 
seen land of the west the standardi of his adopted country. This was a fatal day to Popes 
Calixtiis, Onorius, and one of the Bonifaces died on the twelfth ; so that on this day 
death wears the triple crown tripled. On the thirteenth, in 1164, began the trial of a 
Becket at Northampton, which closed in his canonisation ; and on the same day, in 181.0, 
Napoleon landed on 8t. Helena, wliich his bones are about to leave, to an end not very dis- 
similar. On Sunday, the fourteenth of October, 1066, was fought the battle of Hastings; 
and England knew its first earl. Charles Lamb was wont on this day to drain d tankard “ to 
the immortal memory of Harold.” Virgil was born on the fifteenth, at Andes, B, C. 70. He 
was considered a respectable horse doctor before he turned poet, and could guess the father 
of a hound, or an emperor, from certain infallible characters, as Augustus and his stable- 
boys very well knew. On that ilay, in 1793, Marie Antoinette ilicd on the guillotine. On 
the sixteenth of October, 1326, the citizens of London took possession of the Tower, and 
liberated all the prisoners. To prevent the recurrence of such an accident, the Duke of Wel- 
lington has fixed a charge of a shilling a head on all vi.sitors : a rule which should have the • 
effect of making the company at the Tower exceedingly exclusive. On the seventeenth, in 1834, 
the Duke of Northumberland writes from Charing Cross to his gardener at Syon, extend- 
ing the indulgence of admission to the gardens there to the secretaries of horticultural societies 
not within thirty miles of London, On the same day, in 1,346, his Grace’s ancestor was 
warring by the side of Qiicen Philippa at the battle of Neville’s (Voss. John Hawkins, of 
Plymouth, sailed for Portsnioutli on the eighteenth, 1.064, with the first vessel regularly 
fitted out for the abominable slave trade. On the nineteenth look out for the new moon, 
and say, “Bless me, how the days draw in !” Abstain from food, and remember St. Peter of 
Alcantara. If you go to the play, remind every one near you that on the same night ' 
in 1741, Garrick made his first ap[}carance as an actor. On the twentieth, in 1596, the 
crest or cognisance of the Shakspearcs was declared, by the Herald’s College a hawk proper ; 
and on the shield a steel-pointed .spear. Ne1s(Tii died on the twenty-first, 1605 : will nis mo- 
nument be decided on hy this day in 1838 ? Cromwell’s funeral took place on the twenty- 
second of October, 1658. Evelyn says that none hut dogs cried, at the stately burial of the 
great Oliver. It is recorded that, on the twenty-thini, in 1667, Charles II. laid the found- 
ation of the lately destroyed Koyal Exchange ; an<l Archbishop Usher tells us that on this 
day, in the last year of Chaos, began the creation of the world. On the twenty-fourth, iii 
the year 1513, murderers and felons were first denied their benefit of clergy, in u veiy gentle 
spirit of l(^slation. The twenty-fifth wa.s a great day : on it Demosthenes died, B.C. 322, 
and with him Athenian eloquence. This is St. (Crispin’s Day, famous at Agincoutt, and kept 
in Cobblers’ Alley. lA (00 Oeoffiy Chaucer died on this day; and in 1809 all England re- 
joiced because George HI. had reigned for half a century. On the twenty-sixth, in 1802, 
Don Miguel was Ixirn to Portugal ; and on the same day, in 1814, HanoVer was made a 
kingdom for Ernest Augustus ; the fourth king, and the last of three brothers : a coincidence 
which supersdiious history has noted as inaii.spicious. On the twenty-seventh, B. C. 42, 
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Brutus died a martyr to the religion of patriotism : on the same day, in 1553, Michael Ser- 
vetus was burned as amartyr to the religion of Christ. The Patriot destroyed the patriot, 
Christians the Christian. On the twenty-eighth Alfred of England died, in the year 900. Eve, 
“ our general mother,” was this day created, according to Archbishop Usher. On the twenty- 
nintn, get into the turnip-fields and have a hunt after the hares, which are good for coursing 
too, till the end of February. This was Lord Mayor’s Day till 1752 ; when November, antici- 
pating Victoria’s visit to the city, borrowed it of her unsuspecting sister, under pretence of 
a change of style. On this day, in 1618, Walter Raleigh was beheaded near the spot where 
Canning’s statue now stands. Humphry, the ^ood Duke of (Gloucester, and the bad Beau- 
fort, Bishop of Winchester, met on London Bridge on the thirtieth of October, and the blue 
coats and the tawny coats of their followers would nave fought out their old feud, but 
that the citizens cried "clubs,” and beat both sides. Thirty-first, the eve of Allhallows. Keep 
Hallowe’en, as Burns* has sung, or as M’Clise has painted it, unless you prefer it in the old 
istyle ; in which case, keep Snap-apple Night on the eleventh of November, of which, in dUe 
time, we shall have something legendary, and, in all probability, fantastical, to say ; for we are 
lovers of old customs, and the feelings allied to them. 

Extua-judicial Hints on Corporal Punishment. — Arather remarkable case of "felo- 
nious intent ” came on for trial in the metropolis a few days ago ; and it was met by some 
rather remarkable notions on the score of punishment. A " tender juvenile” of fourteen, 
who had been pelted and provoked by a troop of scape-graces of his own age, had threat- 
ened to return shots for their stones if they persevered in their attack upon him. They did ; 
and he, as good, or as bad, as his word, went in dodrs, brought forth a loaded pistol, which 
his parents permitted him to number among his playthings, and discharged it among his 
persecutors, lodging certain small shot in the head of one of the boys. The jury, however, 
found the young pistolian guilty of a common assault only, and recommended him to the 
mercy of the Court. Hereupon a perplexity arose. 

Mr. Justice Vaughan said the difficulty now was, that they did not know what to do 
with the prisoner ; and he thought the parents of the boy, who, it appeared, were very re- 
spectable, were much to blame in allowing him to have pistols. 

Mr. Doank suggested that the ends of justice would, perhaps, be answered if the boy was 
well dogged by his parents. 

Mr. Justice Vaughan. Yes; but how are we to know that he will be punished? 

Mr. Doanb assured their lordships that his father would dog him. 

Mr. Baron Alderson suggested that he should be dogged before sentence was pro- 
nounced. 

Mti Justice Vaughan thought so too. 

And it was ultimately " agreed” that the prisoner should be kept in custody until dogged 
by his father; and he was “ removed from the bar for that purpose.” 

It seems at first somewhat strange that, because the parents were much to blame in allow- 
ing the luxury of pistols to their son, the boy should be sentenced to undergo a parental 
dagellntion. How shameful it is, says Mr. Justice Vaughan, that a father should encourage 
in his son a taste for loaded pistols ! Very true, observes Mr. Doane ; and suppose, in order 
to punish this father,, and to mark your lordship’s disapproval of his conduct, you were to 
order him to give his boy a sound dogging ! This appears a little absurd and contradictory, 
but the contradiction and absurdity vanish, when we call to mind the extreme repugnance of 
all fatherly desh to exercise its dagellatory faculties upon its own offspring. The principle 
of sparing the rod is us widely diffused as the principle of spoiling the child; and exjierience 
shows that that is all but universal. Nothing, therefore, could be more consonant with the 
** ends of justieef ’ than the ingenious expedient suggested by Mr. Doane. To turn the 
father’s rod against the son was, in reality, to dog both offenders. It was killing two birds 
([old and young) with one stone. The Other’s heart must have bled — his tenderness and 
indulgence were exemplified in permitting iiis boy to keep loaded pistols — - as he laid on 
the lash ! We have a vivid remembrance of an old schoolmaster, who was wont to call out 
between every three stripes under which his young victim writhed and roared, " Ay, you may 
bellow, but what are \ our 'suffering to mine? Oh! it smarts, does it? but think of my 
pangs in being obliged to indict all this misery ! ” And the next three stripes were fatevier 
than all the others. Now, if mere pedagogues can feel thus, how must parents feel I What 
must have been the anguish of the parent of the pistolian, as he sent out for a second supply 
of rope, and heard his wife denounce him as a brute devoid of human feelings ! Set a ffither 
to dog a son, and the mother will take care that he never has a happy moment alter. Mr. 
Doane appears to have had a mysterious insight into the philosophy of fatherly dogging ; 
and the learned judges evinced a wonderful sagacity in catohing so eagerly at the propo^. 
Nor can we commend too much their zeal for justice in making sure of the desired flogging. 
They well knew that fathers are not fond of the sport; that th^will shirk the duty » of 
**do^og soundly” if they can; that, when coinpelled to pretend lo resort to the rod, they 
only indict a kind of imitation of a^mockeiy of a flogging, upon what Mr. Hood calls 
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^itdiian MMnsnsbip systeon, ^ the upstrokes heavy, and the downstrokes light** They were 
(Us^is^d, therefore, even with the counsel’s promise to flog, and as wisely deteritiined 
the^floggiiig should take place without reserve. Flog him first,” said their lordships, 
•^sttid^e can sentence him to punishment afterwards.” 


Courtship, the “long and the short ** of it. — The Examiner, a week or two ago, 
Contained the record of a marriage as youthful as those that were celebrated in the olden 
time, when a lady would not unfreqiiently be a wife, mother, author of a Latin poem, and 
inhabitant of the family vault, all before she was fourteen. In the case referred to, the 
** united ages ’* of .the bride and bridegroom, including the age of their first-born soon after 
birth, amounted but to thirty-one years. What a contrast with the announcement of the 
following week, which tells us that at Kentchurch, after a courtsfiip of ihxrtyfive years, 
Mr. Edward Llewellyn, of the Craig Farm, was married to Miss Ann Charles, of Kent- 
church aforesaid 1 A ^courtship, observe — not a mere intimacy ! A honajide wooing, ndt 
a simple series of neighbourly civilities over cups of tea and gitmes of cribbage ! 

* 'During the whole of the above time, says the account, the assiduities of the lover were in- 
cessant to induce the fair one to grant his suit. Patience, perseverance, constant attention. 
Joined with unremitting persuasive eloquence, at length forced from the lady the reluctant, 
^though lopg wished for, “ yes.” I’he enraptured swain immediately flew to Hereford, pro- 
cur^ a licence, and \yas united the following morning to the object of his long-tried aflec- 
lion. Were such courtships common, the Malthusian philosophy were a farce indeed. 
Matrimony would occupy so short a period of our mortal life, that to the majority it would 
appear to be not worth while to marry. By the time the newly united couple had fairly 
quitted the parson’s presence, they would want him again, not for a christening, but a 
funeral. The overture would be carried out to such a length that there would be no time 
ibr the performance of the comedy, which would he the merest fragment of burlescjuc. But 
that such cases of delay, when they do occur, ore balanced by cases of an exactly opposite 
•tendency, is demonstrated by the very next paragraph to that which wc have above quoted. 
It arinounces the union of Mr. Thomas Birch, of Nova Scotia, to Mrs. Aspden, late of Mellon 
“ This is the third time he has plighted his vows at the altar, although his age does not 
exceed 27 ; and it is the fourth time his fair spouse has promised to love and obcJ\ She 
is only 35.” 

In the one case, a lady is courted during thirty-five long years ; in the other, a lady 
passes through her years of infancy, her period of education, her term of accomplishments, 
Her miss-in-her-teenship, her days of hoydenism, arrives at years of discretion, undergoes 
four courtships, and as many marriages, is three times a widow, and enjoys the chance of 
being one once more, and all before she is thirty-five years old, the time to which the bare 
wooing in the other case extended. In this last instance, the parties whose vows are 

K ed are evidently pitted against each other. It may well be called a “ match.” Both 
^rformed wonders in the way of surviving, and now they come together to show the 
world who is the conqueror: The odds, we must say, are in favour of the gentlemen. It 
is true, the lady has the larger number of conquests to boast (of: she has outlived three 
partners, he only two ; but, supposing each to -have commenced the victorious matri- 
.fnonial career at the same age (one and twenty), his two wives have been wooed, won, and 
worn out, in six years ; while her three husbands have taken her fourteen years to see out. 

* The excellence of the stamina evinced by the third triumph over the obstinacy of married 
Hian, says much for the lady of thirty-five ; but the odds, notwithstanding, are on the side 
of 'the gentleman of seven and twenty. But they are admirably paired, and there is very 
little to choose. Both inu^t do their best, and not throw away a chance. Each has deep 
Aiourning ready : let the victory be on which side it may, the moiirnin|^ for the last occa-< 
«ioD cannot have been worn out. We only hope that the contest may not end so fatally as to 
^preclude the possibility of its being put on by either ; that they will not share the fate of 
the lady made illustrious by Pope, — 

** Who died of nothing but a rage to live.” 


OjIIRVances of a Great Man. — Paris is never long without its great man, “ over- 
topping all humanity and great men in Paris have a remarkable aptitude i^r getting 
thems^ves into trouble. ' The present prodigy of our ncigliboiirs is a Monsieur Bien, an " 
unquestionably great man, standing seven feet two inches high in a state of bootiessness, 
witn “shoulders magnificent, chest broad and full, and limbs finely proportioned.” But 
the catalopie of his calamities is longer even than himself. With a host of advantages, 
says one acconnt, “ the poor Goliath is the most unfortunate {phenomenon of France and 
Patagonia. Every day ne comes into collision With our little tempers, tastes, and cus- 
toms ; Tike Micromeup, he is entangled and torinented by our microscopic humanity. 
He was Obliged to rme from Brussels to Paris on the roof of a diligence, simply 
aauae he coiud not get inside. The office-keeper, indeed, had oflbred him two places 
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the coup6 and the ro/owrfle ; but the traveller did not think proper to accept of dther.” On 
his arrival at Paris, his troubles, instead of ceasing, multiplied. An official clerk, about 
four feet and a half high, declared that there must be at least diree feet contraband 
measure belonging to him. In the city he fared still worse : a hacknev coachman informed 
him that he could not carry him from the Barriere de la Yilette to his destination in the 
Hue de la Fosses du Temple in less than two journeys. He then went to hire an omnibus 
for himself only, and the driver consented to t^e him for double the usual charge. Arrived 
at the lodgings provided for him, he forgot to stoop on ^ing into the great gate, and g$.vfi 
himself a tremendous thump on the forehead. He was obliged to bend his body to get up the 
staircase ; and when he entered his room, he smashed his hat by driving it into the ceiling : 
the apartment is not more than six feet and a half high. The next day, wishing to r^ace 
his damaged hat, he went to all the hatters in Paris, but could not find one to fit him.” ^^(ir 
French friends, however, arc far from understanding, or even imagining, the full measure of his 
niiserics. The fact is, that M. Bicn is a melancholy example of the disadvantage of being 
gigantic overmuch. He is too tall dor any thing — too wonderful to be exhibited. Th^ 
would have had him here at Drury Lane, but his height is such that he could not be seen in 
“that theatre, except from the upper gallery. People can only see him in Paris by mounting 
upon the roofs of the houses, or to the windows of the fourth story. He has been 
recommended to Mr. Yates, as an attraction that would “ fill his house nightly ; ” and 
. Yates, being satisfied, upon a measurement of the Adelphi, that he wottki, is obliged to 
decline the engagement. The proprietors of Yauxhall were anxious to secure him ; but 
Mr. (ircen, jealous, probably, of a man whose calculations as to the difficulties of respi- 
ration at great altitudes preceded and surpassed his own, hinted that it would be un- 
wise to expire the “Great Nassau” to the risk of coming in contact with him in its 
ascent. It is related that theory of Balloon! balloon ! ” was raised the other day when 
he only put up his umbrella. To escape this annoyance in the streets, he put the um- 
brella down, and got wet tiirough a quarter of an hour before the rain reached any body 
else. At times, how^ever, his head and shoulders escape the pelting of the pitiless 
storm, being perfectly dry while his lower extremities arc exposed to the shower. It is 
of course impossible to speculate “how long” he may be in Paris. 

This Crown Jewel Question. — Tlie evils of reform, the inconveniences of improve- 
ment, the extravagance of economy, are made abundairtly inauifcst in the controversy upon 
this question. Before the reduction in the charge of admission to view the crown-jewels, 
there was no perplexity or confusion as to the cost ; hut the moment tlie Duke of Welling^ 
ton resolved on admitting the public oii lower tenns, the very iqstant his Grace discovered 
that two shillings w'ere in harmony with the spirit of the age, the dispute about the charge 
began. During the past month the controversy has been kept up with alarming vigour ; 
and “ £. L. L. Swifte, K. C. J.” can muster no letters before or afler his name at all calcu- 
lated to convoy an idea of the number of letters already laid before the public. Michael- 
mas cannot supply goose-quills sufficient for the correspondence ; for Mr. Swifte’s corre- 
apondents wo/t't iiiulerstand him. During the first few months we thought they couldnH — 
we now perceive they won’t ; and the worst of it is, this is a free country, and there’s no 
such thing ns conipulsion. Letter alter letter, each headed “ The Crown Jewels,” as thougb 
Blood had risen from his grave and run oif with them again, seems to be thrown away upon 
them. One morning an ample explanation, which for clearness appears to have been filtered 
through u dozen dictionaries, teruiinutcs thus : — “ / wonder how often this fact is to be re^ 
peated ! Tlie decies rci>etiln is no pleasure to, Sir, your humble servant, E. L. L. Swifte, 
K..C. J." A day or two after comes the newspaper once more, with the old heading, “ The 
Crown Jewels again.” — “ I wish that our language 6ii[>plied me with plainer or more ex- 

S licit terms than those in which 1 have already and often stated the charts on visiting the 
ewebroom. Once again I say the warder's ice is one shilling for each entire company, 
whether one, one dozen, one score, or one, hundred. The o^ce fee is two shiUiugs each 
person, — E. L. L. Swifte, K. C. J.” Still the misunderstanding continues ; and unfortunately 
a man who has to state the same thing a thousand times, though right at first, is apt to get 
wrong at last. Nobody’s head grows clearer by having to explain over and over again.' 
Thus Mr. Swifte, who has repcateil, until it ceases to enchant him, the fact that the^war- 
dcr’s fee is one shilling for each entire companj', whether one, one dozen, one score, or one 
hundred,” (he says so above,) says in another letter, “ if a dozen people are attended by one 
warder, his fee is a penny for each, and so on in proportion,'* So that here the whole contro- 
versy is opened up afresh ; fpr here we are plainly told that the fee for a patty of twenty- 
four will be two shillings, and not one-^a penny per head, and not a shilling per hundred 
as before. In the mean time hi$ Grace might take it into consideration whether u would not 
be better to admit the public gratuitously, until a council of state can resolve upon some 
form of announcement by which people may be finally made acquainted with the exiact 
amount they are called upon to pay. 
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pBOUtiARirnss AT PoLrcB Offices. — The police^-oftces pf the metropolis, schools o, 
useful knowledge at all seasons, kav^ this month presented severd points worth more than 
8 passing notice. At one of them Mr. White showed that the ^ nne old English” antipathy 
to foreigners, as foreigners, still lingers in cetUin obscure and diseredi^Ie nookiMf modern 
English minds, such mindt at least as his own. One of the parties in a dispijj^Jthat came 
under Mr. White's consideration having complained that the magistrate liaa.;ii' pr^ucfice 
against liiiii as a foreigner, Mr. W. exclSmed, " If you’re a foreigner, why don’t you go to 
your own country? ” The foreign ^itleman, thus instructed in^ English politeness by an 
occupant of the chair of justice in a pidtlic oiRfice, indignantly returnetl that “ he should stay 
here as long as he chose; which die urbane and decorous magistrate rejoined, Per- 
haps you can’t go back ; peiTOps you are afraid I ” The foreign gentleman promised to 
make a call at the Home Office, and report. In another case, one ol unspeakable profligacy 
on the port of an old'villain towards a child, the ma^^strate, putting faith in the dcoundrert 
declaration that the little girl had encouraged ’’him, committed both to prison! This 
seems scarcely credible, but the fa(|t is reported. A, personage of another stanip, a few 
days after this, was not locked up at all, but libelled, uihbrella in hand,^ to what the 
report designates a “ penchant,”— it must be admitted, of a most neculiur description. It 
appears that "a respectable looking midille;aged,mHn, named Ealuock,” perambulates the 
Kegent’sParkf^in the neighbourhood of which he resides, and amuses himself as he walks 
along **by endeavouring to thrust people’s eyes out with umbrella!” A wftness, 
who knows him well, states that he is in tne habit of indulging in the strange propensity of 
thrusting the point of his umbrella into the face of any person he meet, ana for this ‘ 
reason he is universally shunned by those who are aware of this peculiar jpmcAonf. ' A man 
who sweeps the crossing in the Park has in a particulsar manner attracted his enmity, and 
the witness has freouently seen him make a stab at his face. In one instance he has been 
successful, having tlirust a boy’s eye out, unprovoked and. wilfully, for which he has had to 
pay a fine, and that’s all ; not being consigned .to the custody of the keeper either of a 
prison or a lumitk asylum ! It was exceetlingly judicious to prevent the intended ascent of 
M. Von Amburgh and his tjger in the VauxDW ballopn ; but is a t|ger more teirib^ than 
this respectable middleHiged umbrella-bearer ? 
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PRACTICAL PROGRESS OF THE NEW POOP. LAW. 

ForitTH KFPoirr the poor law commission khs. 

]\lAifTrN f.L'TiiKR tells ii story oi‘a woman wlio soiit>;ht liis eoiinsc*! f)ii a point 
tliiH si‘rionsly dislnrhed Ji(*r rt‘pos^. 'J'lie misiTv that alHicted lier w^is this 

— tliat, althoiiirh slu' was morally pcTsiiadt'd of tin' truths of Christianity, 
y('t, by some iinaccoiintalih* perversity, slu*^ could not believe them. The 
old refoniit'r ^rot rid of tin* difficulty of explainlni^ this curious ?>tat(^ of mind 
by .sijuply iiilbriiiini*; her that it avus a delusion oJ' the di*\ il. We doubt 
Avliether the most ])roi‘ound modern philosoplier could ^ive a more satisfac- 
tory solution of lh(‘ case. 

\ow this malady midcM* Avhich Lutiun’s patient laboured i.-> piwisely tlie 
saiiu' as tlial Avhich alfect*. tlie bulL of llu* o]>{)onenls ot* the N(*w P(M)r Lan. 
'Phey are morally [)(.*rsuaded of the exielieiiee of its prinei[)lc's — they can- 
not 1 k‘ insensible to the (‘vil it hr.- annilnlalt'd, and i1k‘ otmhI it lia.s produced 

— llu‘y know ilial under il.- operation tlu‘ imjK)sl upon tla* rate^-paye*!* is re- 

duced, wlilh' tlie rebel' U) th(‘ poor umre r(*«4ulav, constant, an<l judienous 
In its a])plie‘atioii than ewer it was Indore, and they are lliorouiLi;bly coiiylnced 
that it lias beeai atteruk'd by t!u* niO'-l ‘-ahitarv n‘snhs In the moral iin[)Vove- 
iiK’iU of ilu‘ labourinj** classic. Vet notwilb'^laiulinn’ all tlii", liu'V cannot 
b(‘lieve in its (dlicacA, its jiisiua*, or il'^ wisdom. Let tlunn take comfort 
h’om iIk‘ words ot' Luther, i'or tiu re can be iiu doubt tlial ll‘.ey labour under 
a ‘.grievous deliH'on of — some sort. • 

It is uow' i’oiir wars s1iut‘ the Poor Law Aim‘nduu*nl Act [las^-ed tlu* 
legislature. V> liah‘Vt*r mijjflit have bevn the merits ol’ilu* 4'*ld of Eli/abellC, 
it was admitted on all b.inds that lIu* orossi‘st coi-ruption bad credit into the 
maiuiLremeut of the poors’ rates; that tlie ellect of certain [)ro\ isious of the 
old I aw' was to put a premium upon fraud, pi‘rjiiry, and iiceutiousiiess ; ami 
that the iiicon^Tuities and irrei;*ularitic\> w bicli pi\*yailed tbronii’boiit tlu* 

country in tlu* Aarious modes of its atbninistraiion, avimt* alone evils of sucli 

. * • 

* TiiK ‘.t.'itutf li.is l)ioii so oftiMi j^llucitsl to ill the eoiiV'^e of the itehjites anil eoiitrovorsies on tlie 
subject of l\»or Law*-, Uiat the re.ulei* must lu* presuiiieil to he familiar with its enaetineiit'-. Ihit 
in inc|uiries of this nature, it is frei|uently iiecessijry to iv-slati\ for the sake of clearness, facts tliat 
are already known to tlie ]mhlie. The main principles of that law — in refi.*riMU’e to the relict ol 
the poor — are unexceptionable, and are all preserved in the present lau. AVhat\,*ver was exeelleut 
in it still exists, with the ad\antaire of l>ein.«> more explicitly di'clarctl, and more eiuTtvlically ad- 
iiiiriisterod. ILul llu* l;Jd of Kli/abetli been failliliilly carried out, then' would not have ^Hvii 
miich to coinjilain of, so far as the slinph- f|iiestion of relief was concerned ; hut it was perverted 
to the most eornipf purposes, especially in frraiitiiux relit f Avithout labour to the aldc-bodied, con- 
trary to both the spirit and the letter of the act. This practice grew into so great an evil that its 
operation, ohserAes tlie guardians of the IlaverfordAA'e.st I 'iiioii, “ had partiialiy, and soon Avoiild 
universally have led to the exhibition of a physic.il iIllpos^ihil^tA^'* 'I'lie present law' enforces all 
those provisions of the old hiAv Avhieh experience proAod to he heneficidl ; nor does there exist any 
power or authority under the one Avhich did nut exist under the other. But there is this material 
ditterence, that, wdiile the old laAv was exercised in secret, Avithont responsibility, uniformity, or re- 
gularity, the iicAAT law is under the eilectual control of the IjOgislature, establishes one eoinniou 
system throughout the Avhole country, and presents u complete protection against jobbing, fraud, 
and malversation* 
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magnitude as to render the adoption of an entirely new system a matter of 
absolute necessity. If the reform had been simply to correct errors of 
principle in the old law, it would have been easily accomplished ; for where 
men contend upon points that do not immediately affect their interests, or 
otherwise prejudice their position, resistance to reason is •seldom very in- 
veterate. But in this case the whole machinery of administration was to be 
remodelled; profitable abuses were to be cut down ; the expenditure for the 
poor was not only to be governed by a wise and watchful economy, but it 
was to be accounted for item by item ; and an authority w'as to be created 
which, itself responsible to parliament, was to exercise a discretionary con- 
trol over institutions tliat, like the sensitive plant (to employ an image 
applied long ago by Burke to corporations of another kind), had hitherto 
shrunk from the hand of inquiry. Here were at once the elements of a 
mercenary and implacable hostility; and upon the first rnfUing of the nests, 
out flew myriads of hornets. A vast ina])ority of the individuals who were 
personally engaged in the administration of the old law, naturally enough 
made war upon the new ; and even before its provisions were fully under- 
stood, or time had been allowed to test its p‘ractical effects, a species of 
fanatical agitation was got up against it, which was even less remarkable for 
the ridiculous blunders of its leaders, than for their manifold and most dis- 
honest misrepresentations. But this agitation must have early exploded, 
like every other outcry that is raised by prejudice, ignorance, and selfish- 
ness, had it not happened to fall in fortuitously with the views of the Tory 
party, who were desperately in want of an opportunity to propitiate the 
people, whose demands, whim they were in power, they had uniformly 
treated with scorn ; and to excite, at the same time, a violent popular oppo- 
sition to the government. Such a revolting union — such an unholy alli- 
ance — was never formed before between the antipodes of faction. The 
Tory magistrate, seizing upon every chance that offered to impress upon 
tlie sturdy vagrant that it was to the Whigs he was indebted for des- 
titution, became the ally of the itinerant demagogue, who aimed at no 
nobler end than that of iiiflarning the poor into a wild crusade against the 
rights of property; and* who, setting aside all principles of social justice, and 
.all sense of social responsibility, endeavoured only to produce a convulsion, 
in tlie wolfish hope of getting something in the scramble. Men, who had 
hitherto been cast as widely asunder as the poles, were now, for tlie first 
time, bound together in a common league against ministers : — the aristo- 
crat, who would reduce the francJiise to tlie narrowest practicable limits, and 
the leveller, who threw up his cap for universal suffrage — the landowmer, 
who would perpetuate the grinding monopoly of the corn-laws, and the 
artisan, who clamoured for a free trade, even to the Hibernian perfection of 
a one-sided reciprocity — Oastler, who would strengthen the church esta- ^ 
blishmeiit, by giving it an ascendancy beyond the reach of legislation, and 
the Rev. Mr. Stephens, who would pull it down like an old house, and sell 
the materials I dn vain the more reflecting and respectable members of the 
Toly party withdrew from tliis unseemly compact, and repudiated it. In 
vain die. Duke of Wellington declared that the Poor Law Amendment Bil} 
was one of the greatest benefits that had ever been conferred upon the popula-^ 
tion. In vain common sense, personal honoui*, and political integrity, for- 
bade the banns of this unnatural marriage. The feuds of the past were 
silenced in the din of a present community of purpose ; and it was forgotten 
in the heat ai^d fury of the strife, that, when the immediate quarrel in which 
tlicse andent enemies found themselves thus strangely ranked side by side 
should settled, they would break off from each other with increased dis« 
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trust and hostility, and the very watch-fires they had kindled together would 
light them to renewed confiiets. 

Such was the character of the opposition the New Poor Law was destined 
to encounter. In every toi’v'n and village in the country the agents of mis- 
rule were indefatigable in their efforts to prepare a demonstration.” 
Wherever an assistant-commissioner was expected for the purpose of making 
the necessary arrangements for carrying the law into effect, hand-bills, full 
of inflammatory warnings to the working-classes, were industriously circu-* 
lated, and meetings were rapidly convened, where the seditious charm was 
aj^ropriately worked up by violent speeches and extravagant resolutions, 
embodying the usual appeals to the domestic sympathies, the natural rights, 
the local aficctions, the fear^ and the prospects of the people. Theories 
were set afloat which were not only inapplicable to the circumstances of this 
country, but impracticable in any country where the rewards of industry are 
guaranteed by legislation ; and every particle of the bill was distorted, falsi- 
fied, or exaggerated, to suit the purposes of this most unthinking agitation. 
Had the Poor Law Amendment Bill been the worst measure that tyranny 
could <levise, it could hardly have embraced, in this age, the monstrous 
ends imputed to it, and, if it did, they could not have been carried into 
operation: but if it had been a hundredfold more beneficial than it is, it 
could not within four years have lived down the malignity and sleepless 
vituperation with which it has been assailed, and which are not yet subdued. 

But it w'as not merely by the superstitions of the multitude, thus played 
upon by hypocrites and knaves, that the progress of the measure was retarded. 
Hie commissioners to whom it was confided laboured under disadvantages 
of another, hut a not less harassing kind. Intrusted with duties unusumly 
onerous and multifarious, which, to be duly discharged, demanded all tlie 
diligence and consideration they could bring to tliein, they were subjected 
to a searching investigation into tlie fruits of their labours before a sufficient 
pei iod had elapsed to enable them to survey the fieltl of their operations, to 
mature their plans, and avail themselves of the suggestions of experience. 
'^I'lie legislature, distrustful apparently of its own act, appointed two com- 
mittees, one in the House of l.ords, and the othet* in the House of Com- 
mons, to institute an inquiry into the general and official results of the 
administration of the poor laws under the new regulations ; and so active 
and nflnute has been llie scrutiny of these committees, that the time which 
ought to have been devoted to carrying out the objects of the law has been 
engrossed in answering questions on matters of detail, and furnishing infor- 
mation which must in its nature be imperfect and unsatisfactory. Instead 
of Jjeing permitted, therefore, to explore the defects of the old system, and 
to apply such remedies as a careful examination of circumstances might 
point out, the commissioners and the assistant-commissioners have been 
latterly engaged in vexatious recapitulations of views already traversed and 
propounded, in supplying small facts illustrative of principles already ac- 
knowledged by the legislature itself, and in refuting adveree statements^ for 
the greater part unfounded, which have been made either in the shape ef 
petitions to parliament, or communications to the committees. With such 
a pressure of occupations upon their hands, it would be clearly impossible 
for the Poor Law Commissioners to work out the measure with all those 

E ractical benefits to the people it might be expected to produce, could th^ 
avo dedicated themselves and their subordinates exclusively to tlie executive 
functions they were appointed to administer. Since these committees have 
baA sitting (and they are sitting still), the principal employment of the 
commissioners has been the satisfaction of me repentant scruples of the ^ 
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legislature, who sanctioned the law which tliey tlius perplex and impede in 
its operation. Nor docs the mischief end here. Several boards of guardians 
diroughout tlie country, who originally supported the main principles of the 
law, and adopted them with cordiality, have been shaken in their feith by 
the extraordinary course taken by parliament; and interpreting the com- 
mittees of inquiry into indications of doubts on tiie part of the legislature, 
have begun to entertain doubts themselves ; so that a new resistance — the 
most dangerous of all, the resistance of luke-warmness — has been gener- 
ated in quarters where it was least expected, and where it can now be least 
eifectually combatted. Never was there a measure launched upon so tur- 
bulent a tide of opinion, or exposed in its very outset to such a combination 
of unpropitious influences. . 

Yet, notwithstanding all these hindrances and misgivings, and the for- 
midable obstacles which, independently of these, rendered the duties of the 
Commissioners in the Ifist degree arduous and dispiriting, the Poor Law 
has, witliin a less space of time than four years, been carried into operation 
over a considerable part of England and Wales, has borne down the cla- 
mours of the idle, the interestetl, and the litetious, wherever it has been 
fairly tried, and advanced alike the moral and social improvement of the 
working-classes throughout all the districts into which it has been intro- 
duced. Tins statement does not rest upon vague assertions and partial 
representations, but ii[)on documentary evidence, upon returns from the 
various unions, petitions, addresses, and resolutions adopted in numerous 
places, relative to the working and effects of the measure, reports from the* 
schools formed under the unions, comparative tables of ass(‘ssrneiils and 
expenditure, accounts of the modes of distributing relief and the results 
ultimately produced, and a multitude of similar proofs of an authentic and 
indisputable character. 

Tlie public arc aware that the Poor Law Commissioners ai’e required to 
furnish an annual I'eport of their proceedings to the Home Secretary, io be 
submitted to Parliament, tracing accurately the grounds on whicli they 
have decided in all special cases; the progress made in the formation ol* 
unions under tlie provisions of the statute ; tlie peculiar difficulties overcome, 
or to be overcome, and all other circumstances connected with the admi- 
nistration of the law, whicli are essential to be made known. These reports 
are accompanied by large appendices, containing correspondence, local 
reports, and tabular returns, illnstratiiig in detail the general facts and 
views put forward or acted upon by tlie Commissioners. An immense 
body of information, extremely valuable on account of its variety, fullness, 
and accuracy, is thus procured and laid before* tlie country. No excit^e,^ 
therefore, can be pleaded on the score of scanty materials, for forming an 
incorrect judgment as to the effects of this law as far as it has lieen tried. 
AD that has been done is known : th^; results are accessible to every body, 
and, indeed, in^ the shape in wliich they are exhibited, can neitlier be 
heightened nor softeiu^d ; and if any body, after perusing such statements, 
sho^d persist in a blind opposition to the measure, he must be a person 
suffering under the same perplexity tliat distracted Martin Luther’s com- 
ipiunicant — morally convinced, but, by some cloven influence, unable to 
believe. 

The Fourth Report of the Commissioners, just printed by order of the 
House of Commons, is now upon our table. In this Report, as in the 
three ths^t preceded it, the evidences of a favourable reception of the law, 
in all the pl^es where it has been some time in operation, are numerous 
9 Xid concluuve ;^but being die latest, it contains a more complete exposition, 
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than any of the others, of the actual working of the new system^ which ia 
of course developed with greater certainty and clearness, as time and 
observation discover the means of adaptation and improvement. It does 
not discuss general views and elementary principles, which were already laid 
down in former reports, but enforces and substantiates them by examples. 
It is literally a practical statement, showing the progress that has been made 
up to this time towards accomplishing the design of the legislature, and the 
impediments that continue to arrest its completion. 

It appears by the tables furnished in this Report, that of the 14,490 
parishes which comprehend the entire superficies of England and Walefs, 
lf3,4‘27iiave been united under the provisions of a Poor Law Amendment 
Act, leaving 1068 parishes yc^t ununited. The difficulties that have hitherto 
prevented these parishes from being draw^n into the new unions, will be 
understood by a glance at thc^r present distribution. Of these 1063 
parishes, 288 are incorporated under a statute called Gilbert’s Act, and 5 
are separately administered under the same authority ; 864 are incorporated 
under various local acts, and 1 1 are administered under separate local acts ; 
the remaining 400 are governed by a capricious diversity of bodies, ex-» 
ercisi ng as remarkable a diversity of powers. It must be evident that the 
attempt to reduce these dissimilar administrations under an harmonious 
system cannot he effected at once : and, considering the nature of the im- 
j)ediments with which tlie Commissioners have had to deal, the extent of 
their success is mucli greater than could have been reasonably anticipated. 
The (lilbi'rt Unions (\sj)ecially interfere with the organisation of the country 
in the way contemplated by the act, and are so inconveniently disposed iit 
reference to the towns[ii})s and parishes intermixed with them, as to 
render the formation of judicious unions in many cases altogether impos- 
sible, and ill all cases to constrain them into arrangements disadvantageous 
to the surroniHling districts. Rut even this evil — formidable as it is — 
cannot be compared in magnitude wdth that which flows from the intricate 
varieties of constitution which distinguish the parishes incorporated or 
manageil under local acts. 

It need hardly be insisted^pon, that uniformity*in the administration of 
laws wliich are general in tneir nature, is of the first importance to the 
jieople wlio livi‘ under them; and that the existence of different modes of 
administering the same principles of law cannot fail to be attended by 
discrepancies and contradictions, injustice, litigation, and uncertainty. Ye^ 
althoiigli lliis truth is as ajiparent as light or #ir, and although in this 
instance it mainly affects the immediate interests of those classes who have 
.suffered themsolves to lie seduced into a rash insurrectiou against the Poor 
Law Amendment Act, which empliatically enunciates it, the incorporated 
parishes to which we have alluded, and for the preservation of which those 
classes have so sturdily contended, exhibit in full official operation every 
form of municipal corporation which the imagination can conceive, or the 
genius of hourf/coisie invent. In some places these corporations are gelf-^ 
elected, irresponsible, and hereditai’y ; in other places the madness of 
popular suffrage indulges in open elections, without any qualifications of 
property, birthright, character, or education being demanded of the can,- 
didates, who hold^heir offices at the will of the multitude; and, in short, 
tliroughout these parishes there are to be found every possible gradation of 
government, from unmixed democracy, if we may so describe it, to puire 
despotism. The rules and regulations, the precedents and usages, the 
appellations^ duties, and responsibilities of the functionaries, ai’e every 
where different ; and the endless confusion consequent on t^ese disc(»rdahce$ 
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entails not merely hardship, but calamities of the worst kind, upon destitute 
persons who migrate from one part of the country to another in search of 
employment, or who may happen to find themselves placed under a 
strange management of the peculiar organisation of which they are wholly 
ignorant. Now, if the Poor Law Amendment Act conferred no greater 
benefit upon society than the absorption of these parishes into one common 
system, by which the poor in all parts of the kingdom would be relieved by 
the same means and forms, and enabled to appeal with equal confidence, 
in one county as in another, for that protection which it is the intention 
of the law to extend to them, it ought, in our estimation, to be regarded as 
a measure fraught with the blessings of a wise philanthropy. But the 
Commissioners complain of the impracticabilitv of grafting the various im- 
provements which their experience suggests upon these variegated insti- 
tutions, and declare that, if additional facilities be not granted to them, they 
cannot complete the necessary organisation of the municipal bodies. We 
would ask why tliese facilities are not granted, were we not checked in the 
demand by tlie recollection of the struggle through which this measure has 
already passed, and the inexplicable obstacles that have been cast in the 
path of the Commissioners by the legislature itself. 

We might easily accumulate, from the pages of this elaborate report, a 
multitude of instances in proof of the efficacy of the new system, and in 
illusti*ation of its most novel and important features ; but, as details of that 
kind are rarely calculated to fix the attention of readers, who arc usually 
impatient to arrive at final results without having the trouble of traversing 
a chain of evidences, we will touch briefly upon a few of the most striking 
points in the practical operation of the law, from wdiich a fair estimate may 
be formed of its general tendency and influence. 

One of the most prominent regulations adopted by the Commissioners 
was that of proliibiting out-door relief to able-bodied male paupers without 
a labour-test, — a regulation which, of course, the Commissioners reserved 
to themselves the discretion of relaxing according to the exigency of circum- 
stances. The introductfou of this rule was regarded by some people w^ith 
undisguised apprehension ; and, in many plac^, the guardians applied for 
a relaxation of it, acting undej the fear that the workhouse would be 
speedily filled. In no part of England was the pressure of last winter felt 
more severely than in Kent and East Sussex, where the unfavourable 
results of the hop cultivation of the previous summer, and the falling off in 
the price of that produce, in consequence of the decrease in the con- 
sumption of beer, which is attributable to the improved habits of the 
labourer, precipitated an extraordinary amount of distress.* A more con- 
clusive test, therefore, could not be offered of the necessity of granting 
out-door relieli than the condition of these counties presented. The 
reflation was accordingly relaxed and the public may see with what 
result by a reference to the crises of the Sheppey and Feversham Unions, 
whiph adjoin each other, and which arc precisely similarly situated with 
respect to the occupations of the people; exhibiting, however, this difference, 
that the population of the former district, including the fishing-town of 
Queenborough, is much more poor and miserable than that of me latter. 
At Feversliam the workhouse was soon filled, and a nun^r of able-bodied 
applicants, described to be in a state of extreme destitution, were still 
demanding relief. But the guardians had no means of applying any labour- 
test, in consequence of which they granted relief to 257 heads of families, 
of whom 13^ were in the parish of Feversham alone, amounting altogether, « 
with their wiyet^ children, to the number of 594 individuals. At 
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Sheppey many able-bodied labourers also applied for relief, but the work- 
house not being full, they were ordered in, an order of which, without a 
single exception, they refused to avail themselves. The guardians, sup- 
posing that the reason of their refusal to enter the workhouse was their 
reluctance to submit to so rigid a test, and humanely desirous to relieve 
their necessities, offered to give them out-door relief, but at the same time 
provided work for them, which the facilities of the locality enabled them to- 
procure. To the great surprise of the board, however, this offer was 
unanimously refused ; and tlius, while at Feversham no less than 549 indi- 
viduals, the families of able-bodied labourers, were receiving relief, not a 
single able-bodied labourer at Queenborough, where distress prevailed still 
more extensively, found it necessary to accept the aid of tjie parish ! At 
the Bridge Union, comprising twenty-two parishes, the rule was acted upon 
with a similar result ; and at the Stamford and Peterborough Unions, con- 
tiguous to each other, and both strictly agricultural, the effects were still 
more conclusive. At Stamford out-door relief was prohibited ; at Peter- 
borough, the guardians were allowed to exercise the discretion of dispensing 
with the rule. Stamford contains 87 parishes, with a total population of 15,41 1. 
Peterborough, 39 parishes, with a population of ‘20,904. In Stamford, 
where the rule was enforced, the total number of applications from able- 
bodied men, during the months of January, February, and March, were 69. 
In Peterborough, where the rule was relaxed, the total number of similar 
applications, during the same period, was *057. The causes of this great 
difference in the number of applicants in two places, exactly similar in 
position and circumstances, were these: — that in Stamford the employers of 
labour finding, that if the men were turned offj they had no resource but 
to reside in the workhouse, or to seek other employers, continued to give 
them work, and thus enabled them to support themselves by their own 
labour ; while in Peterborough, in consequence of the extension of out-door 
relief, the men were discharged during the frost, or during the period when 
their labour was least profitable, the farmer relying in the intermediate time 
upon the parish purse to enable his labourers to resume their employment 
when the frost abated. These facts are abundantly Torcible to demonstrate 
the efficiency of the workhouse system as a means of enabling the guardians 
to discriminate between sturdy idleness and suffering industry. If the 
object of tiic Poor I^aws be to relieve the aged and the helpless, and to 
provide those who are willing to work with the means of earning their 
subsistence in seasons of pressure and distress, this principle is soimd and 
unimpeachable ; but if the object be to enable the stalwart vagrant to live 
^ipon the industry of others, then by all means extend the principle of out- . 
door relief, until the consumers of produce sliall have fairly eaten up the 
producers. 

The Commissioners appear to have devoted their earnest attention, in 
deference to the suggestions that have been made on the subject, to the; 
consideration of the propriety of relaxing the prohibitory regulations in c/jr-* 
tain cases, and of authorising the guardians of unions to relieve the families 
of labourers by taking one or more of the children into the workhouse. 
But to this compromise of the principle they object upon grounds that we." 
think are unanswecable. First, because if this experiment were adopteid, ' 
it would be extremely difficult to avoid establishing a system similar to . the 
scale system, L e, a regular allowance of an addition to a labourer’s earn-, 
ings, depending on the rate of wages and the number of his children* 
Second, because relief given in aid of w^es has a tendency to keep down 
the rate of wages, while the expectation m such relief has effect of pre^ 
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venting the labourer from endeavouring to obtain the highest possible earn- 
ings by increased diligence, and the employer from providing employment 
for the most constant and advantageous labourers. Third because such an 
exceptive regulation would break down the barrier between pauperism and 
independence, which it has been one of the objects of the Poor Law Amend- 
ment Act to establish, by placing the idle and improvident on the same 
footing with the industrious and prudential, which latter class would, in 
fact, be gradually tempted to avail themselves of the advantage of having 
some of their children maintained and educated at the workhouse. Fourth, 
because it would sanction the introduction of relief in aid of wages in 
parishes where it had ceased to exist, or where it had never existed ; a ret- 
suit not only jyejiidicial in itself, but inconsistent with one of the express 
provisions (52d clause) of the act. But, impressed with the hardship 
accruing to a labourer applying for relief dof being obliged to quit his home, 
with his family, and take up his abode at the workhouse, and the contin- 
gent chances of loss attached to it, the Commissioners suggest two modes, 
by either, or both of which, the desired relief might be obtained without 
risking any of the evils pointed out in these objections. Tiiese modes are 
either to admit the head of the family only into the workhouse, or to give 
him employment in the workhouse by day, or at work provided by the 
union, and suffer him to return home at night. The withdrawal in tliis 
way of the labourer from the labour-market, would avert the injurious con- 
sequences of the .allowance systetn, or of relief in aid of wages; but, at the 
same time, so slight would be the inconvenience sustained by the labourer, 
by a temporary residence in the workhouse, while his wife and family re- 
mained at home, or by the simple transference of his services from his 
employer to the union, that neither of these modes woidd have the effect 
produced by the strict workhouse system of giving the employer a motive 
for retaining his men, and thereby inducing him to afford them sufficient 
employment during the unfavourable part of the season, which he is com- 
pelled to do wherever the workhouse system prevails, lest he should not be 
able to recover their services when he wanted them. For these rccasons, 
the proposed modes — however excellent as alternatives — the Commis- 
sioners are not disposed to recommend, except in very extreme cases ; as, 
for example, when the workhouse is nearly full, or when some contagious 
disorder may render it undesirable to admit persons into tliat establishment. 

It has been generally thought, or insinuated, by the opponents of the 
Poor Law Amendment Act, that, although its effects might be useful in 
agricultural districts, it was wliolly inapplicable to large manufacturing 
towns. This assumption may, perhaps, have been formed upon some com- 
parison between the population and resources of a given superficies, where 
numbers pressed upon the springs of industry and overpowered them; and, 
no doubt, under a system where the poor were relieved in detached parishes, 
it might be found that the means of relief in such cases would be wholly 
instd^quate under the very licst management. But it is the peculiar pro- 
vince of the Poor Law Amendment Act to provide against such difficulties. 
The powers it confers enable the guardians to embrace a wider sweep of 
resources tlian could have been commanded under any system hitherto 
adopted throughout ftll the varieties of parochial administrations, and to 
bring them to bear in emergency upon any local point where the pressure 
happened to be so great, as would, under other circumstances, prove bver- 
whelming. Instead, therefore, of being inefficacious in the manufacturing 
districts, the new law is specially adapted to meet the peculiar demands of 
a crowded population, llie cases of Nottingham, Lancashire^ Birmingham, 
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and the West Riding of Yorkshire, fully detailed in the report^ exhibit the 
operation of the system in cases of exti-eine difficulty — in one instance where 
the infuriated populace attempted to overawe the proceedings of the magis- 
trates and guardians, and where collision, fortunately unattended by loss of 
life, took place between the multitude and the military — and in another^ 
where Messrs. Fielden and Co., extensive proprietors of cotton works, dis- 
charged all their w^orkmen, amounting to several thousand hands, and inti- 
mated by printed placards that they should cease altogetlier to afford 
employment to their people, until the persons who were acting as guardians 
should be induced to resign their offices ; a threat which expended all its 
terrors in a week, when the Messrs. Fielden, finding their attempt at in- 
timidation a dead failure, and tliat the establishment of the new union was 
going forward as tranquilly as if their cotton manufacture had never been 
in existence, prudently repented gf their indiscretion, re-opened their works, 
and took back all their work-people, who had too much good sense to 
imitate the folly of their employers. In reference to Nottingham, where a 
long continuance of unexampled distress rendered the task of the guardians 
exceedingly laborious and perplexing, but where the difficulties were finally 
overcome by firmness and promptitude, and by the most active measures 
for the immediate relief of the able bodied-labourers, such as the con- 
struction of public works, and the rajnd expansion of workhouse accommo- 
dation, by which they doubled in one w'eek the original capacity of that 
establishment, the.Oomniissioners observe that ‘‘ in such a place and at such 
a time, the former method of parochial management, by means of the 
churclnvardens and overseers of separate parishes, w'ould not secure, unless 
in rare and peculiar instances, the inestimable jidvantage of the well con- 
sidered d(‘cisioiis of a deliberative body, like the board of guardians, or the 
prompt and judicious action of skilful and instructed officers, or the means, 
which can only be elFectually provided from the combined resources of a 
large district — of meeting the sudden demand for relief by large bodies of 
men unexpectedly thrown out of employment.” These observations apply 
with equal force to all the manufacturing districts, ^nd demonstrate the 
important fact that the system of large unions aifd vigilant management, 
conducted by individuals who are not only above suspicion, but under con- 
trol, presents the best guarantee to the public for the faithful and effective 
discharge of the onerous functions confided to those who are intrusted with 
the administration of the law. 

Rate-payers are familiar with the fact, that one of the most obvious effects 
<>f tliis measure has been to accomplish a considerable reduction in the 
•amount of the*burlhen levied for the maintenance of the poor. If this re- 
sult were accompanied by an increase of pauperism, and a correspondent 
increase of crime and immorality, it would not yield us a subject of con- 
gratulation, but ought, on the contrary, to be very much deplored. We 
find, however, that while the country has been relieved by the introduction 
of act from a direct annual taxation of nearly 2,300,000/., pauperism^ has 
diminished in proportion, and the moral tone of the working-classes has 
been raised in an equal degree. Tliese effects are mainly to be attributed 
to the greater attention that is given to the investigation of cases of distress, 
to the means that are adopted of encouraging industry and moral habits, by 
withdrawing the rewards that used to be held out to idleness and vice, and 
thus compelling the able labourer to depend upon his own exertions, and to 
the scrupulous, and we may justly add, pious zeal that is dedicated to the 
improvement of the education of pauper children. In every place where 
unions are established, these results have been uniformly; produce^^ The 
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labourer, no longer permitted to quarter himself upon his neighbours, is 
forced to look out for employment — or, in other words, is forced to work. 
Innumerable instances are cited of men who, under the old regime^ were found 
regularly billeted upon the parish books, but whose names are no longer 
inscribed in those registers of the destitute, and who, from being incorri- 
gible idlers formerly, have now become converted into industrious workmen. 
The aged, thfe infirm, and the sick, are more promptly and adequately pro- 
vided for, in consequence of this quittance of lusty mendicancy ; and the 
funds that are really destined by the legislature for the support and aid of 
the helpless find their way at once into the channels for which they are col- 
lected. 

If illustrations were necessary of the improvement that has taken place 
in the frugality, the morals, and the comforts of the labouring population, 
we might fill our pages with them. In^nswer to the question, “What 
effect has the change of system produced on the aged, the impotent, and 
the helpless?” which was propounded to the several boards of guardians in 
Somertshire, Gloucester, and Worcestershire, there is a common agreement 
as to these gratifying results. One board replies, “ The most wholesome 
and beneficial as their condition has been amended and improved in every 
respect : ” — another, “ The aged, the impotent, and the helpless, are now far 
better provided for in every way than before the passing of the Poor Law 
Amendment Act — a third, “ More contented, being more certain of their 
allowance : ” — a fourth, “ Both morally and physically an improved effect, 
inasmuch as their wants are better attended to, and they are more grateful 
for it;” — a fifth, “ Thej^ have been put on a higher scale of allowance, and 
they appear very contented:” — a sixth, “ A greater amount of relief has 
been given, and more uniformly distributed.” With respect to the able- 
bodied labourers similar effects are visible. The general features of im- 
provement are thus described : — “Their industry is restored and improved; 
frugal habits have been created or strengthened ; the permanent demand for 
their labour has increased, and the increase has been such that their wages, 
so far from being depressed by the increased amount of labour in the mar- 
ket, have in general advanced ; the number of improvident marriages has 
diminished ; their discontent has been abated ; and their moral and social 
condition has in every way improved.” These results are stated in the Re- 
port of the Poor Law Commissioners of Inquiry, and verify the particular 
testimonies of the boards of guardians. 

This great increase of industry, and consequent increase of the earnings of 
the labouring population, bring with them all those other social improvements 
that spring from well-regulated habits and prosperous circumstances. The. 
temporal comforts of the working-classes are enlarged — their cottages are 
better furnished — tfieir families are better clothed — and they stand in a 
more respectable relation to the farmers and occupiers of land. Another 
consequence of this slate of things is a considerable increase in the number 
of benefit societfes, which indicates a greater power and more active anxiety 
to provide for future wants and unforeseen contingencies, lliat the Poor 
Law Amendment Act has exercised a direct influence in producing this 
result, is testified by the parties who have interested themselves in the 
formation of these societies. They state, that hitherto it was of no use to 
belong to a benefit society, because, whatever allowance a man was entitled 
to was deducted, the overseer made no allowance, and therefore the claimant 
got less t^n if he did not belong to such a society, in consequence of which. 
It was better for him to save his money in any other way. In addition to 
this they observe^ that “ Now is the time that parties have to look to them- 
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selves, as they cannot receive out-door relief under the new law.” In the 
savings’ banks the same salutary results have taken place. Mr. Tidd 
Pratt states, that in the year 1837 the increase on the gross amount of 
deposits was above 900,000/. 

These evidences, which we have summed up to avoid the tediousness of 
details, furnish a complete vindication of the general tendency and useful 
agencies of the law. It is only by looking closely into the mitiute working 
of the measure, tracing its slight and almost imperceptible advances, day by 
day, towards the moral regeneratiijp of the working-classes, and comparing 
the changes it has wrought with the evils it has displaced, that we can truly 
ascertain the marvellous amount of practical good it has already produced* 
The opponents of this act consent themselves with vague charges, loose and 
violent denunciations, and unworthy appeals to the morbid sensibility of the 
poor. But if, instead of thus labouring to acquire a discreditable popu- 
larity, they were to inform themselves upon the actual progress of the 
system, to witness the pains that are bestowed upon its operations, the in- 
tegrity, perseverance, and sympathy that are drawn into action through its 
means, and to investigate the obstructions that have been vanquished in its 
establishment, they would discover some powerful reasons for recanting their 
opinions, and become, perhaps, like other converts, as enthusiastic in its 
defence, as they have hitherto been virulent in its defamation. We do not 
assert that the Poor Law Amendment Act is perfect. We know no act of 
Parliament that is perfect, that provides for every possible emergency, for 
every peculiar case, or that is even free from defects of one sort or another* 
That some of its clauses might be ameliorated with advantage is prol^able, 
although we have not detected them ; and that others might be repealed 
without injury to the general principle is true, and we are not indisposed to 
admit that they ought to bo repc«aled, if they cannot be carried into effect 
without pi'ecipitating greater mischiefs than they are intended to remedy* 
But Pariiament ought to be careful how it legislates for the passions and 
the prejudices of the people, forgetful that its noblest and most exalted pre- 
rogative is to legislate for their interests. Such questions, however, are not 
to be decided by uproar and menace ; and can be determined only upon the 
broad, dispassionate evidence of collected facts. That the law has been pro- 
ductive of signal benefits to the country is lieyond dispute ; and it ohght to 
be remembered tliat it has not yet been long enough in existence to bear 
the fruit it is capable of yielding. Let its roots strike in the earth, let its 
branches sj>read and strengthen, and then we shall be enabled to judge 
whether the tree is goodly. Laws involving vast social changes, and infusing 
new blood in to. the arteries and veins of hundreds of civil institutions, de- 
mand time to mature their extensive reforms. The abuses which this law 
was designed to remedy were the growth of centuries: — they ci|||iiot be 
hunted down in four years. Besides, it must not be overlooked that 
every new system is regarded with distrust, that men have to get rid of old 
associations and familiar usages iKjfore they can reconcile themselves to 
novelties, and that the Poor Law has been destined to work against *the 
greatest body of popular turbulence and ignorant resistance that was ever 
opposed to any law in this country, lliat it has worked against that tur- 
biileuee with miraculous success, we hope we have slightly contributed to 
prove. 
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“ Pra;sentl tibi maturos largimur honoros.” lion, 

“ Recorded honours shall gather round his monument and thicken over him.” 

Junius, of Lord ChutJuim, 

A French lady, during the days of “ liberty and equality” in France, 
seeing a Marquis of mean figure, witli a comely valet, frankly observed, 
“ La nature nCest pas aristocrateJ* She would pronounce nature an aristocrat 
on seeing Lord Grey. There is that about him physical anti moral, iji his sta- 
tul*e, his form, his countenance, his bearing, his private character, his public 
life, which would suggest the idea of a iiatural aristocracy of race among 
men — something which seems to say, ‘‘ Behold a man who lias a patent of 
nobility from nature as well as from the grace of kings.” Eulogy of the 
living is not unreasonably suspected; but I-ord Grey, retired from the stage 
and strife of political administration, now lives in tlie past — in the enjoy- 
ment of its honours ; and the humblest artist who attempts to paint the moral 
or historic portrait of such a man may indulge himsself in the use of bright 
tints the more freely, from the very sense of bringing his contingent, how- 
ever small, to that stock of happiness and pleasure in the homage of a living 
generation, which Lord Grey lives to enjoy. 

The names of Fox and Grey are those wliich reflect its chief lustre on 
modern wliiggism. Two men so long, so closely, and so honourably united, 
during an epoch of excitements and distractions, which broke the ties not 
only of friendship but of kindred, must have been attached by strong sym- 
pathies. There are yet no two public men betw(»en whom the individualizing, 
or as logicians call it, the essential dilference” is more Jiiarked. Fox 
would cripple himself within the dimensions of wliiggism. His great 
faculties and generous humanity never appeared to full advantage but when 
he forgot or disdained it. Grey, instead of lowering and lessening hims(^lf 
to the stature of a mere Whig, would raise w liiggism to his own level. Hc» 
would rather abandon than bend to it. He has never stooped from his 
lofty station and erect attitude to party, or to the court, or even to that idol 
before which the proudest spirits may bend wuthoul abasement — ambition. 
This is the distinctive golden vein which runs and shines through his whole 
life and character. 

Lord Grey entered the House of Commons, at the age of tw'enty-two, in 
1787, perhaps the most brilliant epoch of English parliamentary eloquence. 
Burke^Fox, Pitt, Sheridan, now cultivated and advanced as an art, with 
still higher faculties, at least in the mass, the oratory which Walpole, 
Windham, Pultiiey, and the elder Pitt had created, but not perfected. At 
the same time a new race of youthful orators was germinating around 
thefii. The “ maiden speech ” of Mr. Grey is noticed with distinction in 
the Annual Register for that year.* He is described as astonishing the 
House by another of those wonderful displays of oratory which had burst 
forth recently on every side amongst its younger members, equalling his 
predecessors in copiousness and elegance of diction, force of •►^argument, and 
perspicuity of arrangement, and surpassing them all in grace and pow(»r 
of delivery.” 

The 'Subject of debate was Pitt’s commercial treaty of 1766 witli France, 

* By Burlw, it may be presumed* 
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It was condemned by tlie Whigs — such are the fluctuations of political or 
party interests. A politiciaii 5 however, may change his views without de* 
parting from his principles : it was so with Lord Grey: he partook the old 
Whig jealousy of a connection with France, cited from Virgil, 

“ An ulla putctis 
Dona carerc dolis Danauin?” 

but earnestly recommended more intimate relations with the young Re- 
public of America, and a more liberal policy in trade and government to- 
wards Ireland. “ It is,” said he, “ impolitic — it is unjust — it is indecent, 
to give to France what we have refused to Ireland ; to give our natural 
enemies what we withhold from our fellow-subjects and friends.” 

Tlie French Revolution soofi came — toagitote communities, and test poli- 
ticians. l^ord Grey j*ose w'itli the ordeal and the occasion, in public charac- 
ter and political capacity. He took«i signal lead, even of the great chief of the 
Whigs. Fox was trammelled by the obligations of a party-chief to follow- 
ers parched with the thirst of yeai’s for place and powder. He was person- 
ally ambitious to serve his party and his country as a minister of the crown. 
His ambition was flatu*red at the moment with distant and deceitful sug- 
gestions by a narrow-minded prince, who took the practice of deception 
for an exercise of mental power; and he was already menaced with defection 
by the Whig alarmists. Fox, accordingly, checked the ardour of the more 
forward reformers in the WHiig Club, and withheld his name from the asso- 
ciation of “ Tlu' Friends of the People.” Grey, unfettered by party rela- 
tions, or by personal ambition as dependent upon court powxT, uniting the 
freshness and lire of youth w'ith faculties of the first order, took precedence 
even of F<»x, as the champion of parliamentary reform. 

That great cause was compromised on the one side by conceited vision- 
aries or vulgar j)retenders, who carried on an interchange of crazed fancies, 
fustian d('clamation, and bombastic compliments wdth the clubbistsof Paris; 
whilst it encountered on the other the renegade hostility of Pitt, wielding 
not alone borough oligarchy and the court, but the House of Commons. 
Lord Grey, to slfudd and save reform from both,^ marslialled under the 
iiaiiu* of The Friends of the People,” a powerful association of every class 
— political, liU'iary, and commercial rank, wealtli, Uilent, and reputation, 
professing the twofold purpose of “ restoring the freedom of election, and 
a more equal representation of the people in Parliament,” and “ securing 
to the i)eople a more frequent exercise of their right of electing their repre- 
sentatives.” 

The famous hiiiiister of that day despised the clubbist correspondents, and 
felt, if he did not fear, the strengtli of the Friends of the People.” He 
accordingly issued ‘‘ a proclamation against seditious writings and cor- 
respondences,” professedly aimed at the former, but really at thcT latter. 
The perusal of this state paper, now sunk into oblivion, w'ould startle the 
present generation. It introduced secret denunciation and an arbitraiy 
police, to the exclusion of moral confidence and known law, into the very 
bosom of society. A motion for an address of thanks to the king, or rather 
to the minister, brought it under discussion ; and Lord Grey, as the head 
of the Reformers, took the lead in opposition. 

To justify the proclamation, extracts were read from the famous worlc 
of Paine. The name and writings of that singular man were the constant 
theme and bugbear of the minister, and his satellites, during the crisis of 
1792 and 1793. The opinions expressed by Lord Grey, upon tlie crisis and 
on Paine, may be cited as illustrative of his principles and character. The 
constitution of the countiy,” said he, during one of the great debates of the 
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period, is endangered from the proceedings, not of levellers and republi- 
cans, who are few and feeble in England, but of the minister and his adhe- 
]%nts, who are numerous and strong, and are cutting away the constitutional 
safeguards of law and liberty, under the pretence of preserving them; — who 
eitlier pretend to l)e afraid, when they well know there is nothing to fear, 
or who, labouring under a delusion like that of the popish plot, view jacob- 
inism in the nineteenth century with the same horror which was inspired by 
popeiy in the seventeenth ; — in short, who confound the alarm of their own 
imaginations with the rational perception and foresight of public danger. 
I have heard the name of Paine, and his pamphlets, mentioned usque ad 
nauseam in this House. To the doctrines or principles of that person I am 
no friend ; but I am not to be deterred by ^ the mere odium of a name 
from avowing that I consider the rights of man as the foundation of every 
government, and those w'ho stand out against those rights as the true con- 
spirators — the worst conspirators — conspirators against the people.^* 

Pitt, w’ith his political resources and personal capacity, triumphed over 
reform for his hour. He was favoured not only by the schism among the 
Whigs, which disabled that party as such, but by the secession of five 
leading members from the association of the Friends of the People.” 
At the head of the seccders appears the signature of Lord John Kussell, 
now Duke of Bedford. 

But the organization of that society by Lord Grey is nevertheless one 
of the most sagacious, and even one of the most successful strokes of party 
statesmanship in the annals of England. To it may be traced the ultimate 
victory of reform. 

The first manifesto of the association is an admirable piece of pleading, 
not alone from the force, but from the frankness of its dialectics ; — it w'ejit 
forth with authority, as the case of the reformers ; and Lord Grey presented 
a petition, signed exclusively by “ The Friends of the People,” to the 
House of Commons, exhibiting the statistics of its spurious representation 
and constituency with a force so conclusive, that — as one of those barbed 
arrows, pointed with truth, wliich iiltiinately, however slowly, pierce human 
error, and overcome human injustice, however shielded and strong — it 
continued fast and festering in the side of borough oligarchy, and proved 
fatal to it.* Four years after this memorable petition a specific plan of re- 
form was proposed to the House of Commons by Lord Grey ; and the great 
features of his plan of 1797 may be recognised in that of which the success 
in 1832 is for ever associated with his name and government. 

It is among the rarest and happiest concurrences of public virtue and 
the course of nature, that he w^ho in his youthful ardour struck the first 

* The following summary may be cited as a curious reminiscence: — 

« The patronage of which your petitioners complain is of two kinds, ^tliat whicli arises from the 
unequal distribution of the elective fi-anchise, and the peculiar rights of voting, by which certain 
places return members to serve in parliament ; and that which arises from the expense attending 
contested elections, and ttie consequent degree of power acquired by wealtli. lly these two means 
a weight of parliamentary inducnce lias been obtained by certain individuals, forbidden by the 
spirit of the laws, and in its consequences most dangerous to the liberties of the people of Great ' 
Britain. The operation of the first species of patronage is direct, and subject to pasitive proof: 
eighty-four individuals do by tlieir own immediate authority send one hundred and fifty-seven of 
your honourable members to parliament. And this your petitioners are ready, if the fact l)e dis- 
putedf to prove, and to name the members and the patrons. The second species of patronage 
cannot be shown with equal accuracy, though it is felt with equal force. Ydur petitioners are 
convinced that, in addition to the one hundred and fifty-seven honourable members above men- 
tioned, one hundred and fifty more, making in the whole three hundred and seven, are returned to^ 
your honourable house, not by the collective voice of those whom they appear to represent, but by 
the recofnmendation of seventy powerful individuals, added to the eif^ty-four before mentioned, 
and making the total number of patrons altogether only one hundred and fifty-four, Who return a 

deeded mejority of bonqurffole house. *’ 
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great blow for a great public cause, should conduct it to victory in the 
maturity of his wisdom and his age, after the lapse of forty years. 

The death of Pitt opened the doors of o$ce for a moment to the Whigs, 
and Lord Grey, then Lord Howick, came in with Mr. Fox and Lord 
Grenville, as First Lord of the Admiralty. 

After only a few months Mr. Fox followed his great rival to the tomb, 
and his place as foreign minister was taken by Lord Grey, who continued 
from that moment to hold divided empire with Lord Grenville, until the re- 
tirement of that eminent person from public life. 

Minds of the first order comprehend each other, — and the same political 
accord, if not the same personal attachment, which had united Mr. Fox and 
Lord Grey, continued between Lords Grey and Grenville — alike honour- 
ably to both. George III., whose strength of character lay only in his 
antipatlii(?s, never abated his dislike of the Wliigs, — or only hated them the 
more after they were forced upon him as ministers. He protracted the new 
arrangements, with the hope of detaching Lord Grenville from his new 
allies. That nobleman was proof ag^iinst court influence and artifices, and 
it was upon his recommendation that Lord Grey became the successor of 
Mr. Fox. 

One eleiiKMit of dissociation between Lords Grey and Grenville had 
fallen into a sort of abeyance — the question of refor^. They were frankly 
of one mind upon two other questions of leading and generous policy, — 
the abolition of the slave trade and the emancipation of the catholics. The 
former measure was opened by Mr. Fox, and this was the last political act 
of his life. It was consummated by his successors, — but the attempt to give 
partial relief to the catholics proved fatal to their ministry. 

A bill opening the miliuiry and naval services to catholics was brought 
into the House of Commons by Lord Grey with the sanction of George III., 
and passed through the first reading, but w^as carried no further. The 
king’s bigotry had lK*eii waked or played upon; and he demanded from 
the two ministers not only the abandonment of the bill, but a pledge never 
to propose that or any other measure for the relief of the catliolics. They 
not only rel iised the pledge, but recorded their protest against it by a minute 
of council ; reserved expressly their right of submitting to the king from time 
to tiine such measures as might be required by the state of Ireland; and 
were dismissed from office, to make way for the party which was understood 
to have suggested the unconstitutional pledge as the means of ousting 
them.* 

It is obvious that Lord Grey was disqualified by bis superiorities of 
capacity and character for llie minister of a prince whose court was the 
focus of intrigue and duplicity. He accordingly continued out of office 
wdiilst the age and imbecility of the Duke of Portland, the petulant bigotry 
and subaltern accomplishments of Mr/ Perceval, and the conciliating me- 
diocrity of Lord Liverpool, successively quartered themselves on the nation 
through one fourth of a century. 

Some incidents, however, during this period, marked his position, and 
brought out the traits of his character. The Whigs were ndt without hopes 
of dislodging the Portland ministry by their muster in parliament, and a 

* The pledge was supposed to have been devised by Lords Eldon and Liverpool, and conveyed 
by them to the king through the Duke of Cumberland and two prelates. A resolution to the foL 
lowing effect was moved upon it b;^ Mr. Brand (Lord Dacre) and Mr. Lamb C^rd Melbourne), 
and rejected: Resolved, — That it is contrary to the first duties of the confidential servants of 
the crown to restrain themselves by any pledge, express or implied, from offering the ku»g vosg 
advice which the course of circums^ces might render necessary finr the welfiire and defence of eoy 
part of his inajest jr’s extensive empire.*’ 
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great meeting of Whig lords and commons was convened by Lord Grey ; 
— he must, therefore, have been at this period the leader of opposition. 

Lord Castlereagh and Mr. Canning having quarrelled, fought, and re- 
signed, and the dissolution of the Portland cabinet having immediately 
followed, Mr. Perceval was installed prime minister, with authority to com- 
municate with Lords Grenville and Grey. He did so in duplicate, requesting 
at the same time their immediate presence in London. Lord Grenville, 
who was in Cornwall, came to town, conferred with the new premier, and 
rejected his overtures. Lord Grey, 'who was in Northumberland, rejected 
the proposed coalition at the threshold ; and treating the invitation to town 
as coming only from the minister, declined it. The contrast between him 
and Lord (jrenville was called pride; — it was, perhaps, a compound of 
pride and sagacity : he saw that the overture was a vain, if not perfidious, 
mockery, — and probably disdained it. 

The melancholy incapacitation of Geoi'ge III., and the unrestricted Re- 
gency of George Prince of Wales, were expected to introduce a Grey and 
Grenville ministry. To the surprise of the public, and the keen disap-' 
pointment of the more eagerly expectant Whigs, Mr. Perceval proclaimed and 
proved himself lord of the ascendant, — until the hand of an assassin deprived 
him of life. 

Tlie failure of the^ successive ministerial negotiations with I^ords Grey 
and Grenville, first upon the appointment of the Prince of Wales to a re- 
stricted regency, next upon the expiration of the restrictions, and thirdly, on 
the death of Mr. Perceval, have been ascribed to tlie influence and intrjgiics 
of those who constituted the prince’s household, male and female ; to the 
intriguing temper and vindictive vanity of Sheridan ; to the unhappy com- 
pliances of Lord Hastings (then Lord Moira), as a courtier; in fine, to the 
intractable temper of Lord Grey. 

But Lord Grey was not more unsuited as a ministei* to the character and 
court of George III., than of his son and successor. Unbending honour and 
elevated views were not more revolting to the narrow mind and despotic 
temper of the one, than to the reckless self-indulgence of the other ; and Lord 
Grey liad, very early dn his career, oftended the son by sins of pi'rsojial 
dignity and political independence, never after, it is supposed, Ibrgotten or 
forgiven. Tlie first instance had reference to the Prince of Wales’s denial 
of his marriage with Mrs. Fitzherbert through Mr. Fox; and his attempt 
to get over this unmanly compromise, both of Mr. Fox and of the lady, by 
an ambiguous disavowal. He applied with a curious infelicity of choice to 
XfOrd (then Mr.) Grey, who declined or disdained being the organ of a mean 
equivocation, — and the office devolved but too w^orthily upon Sheridan. 

The next offence was remembered with still deeper resentment; it touched 
him in the*point where he was most sensitive; his recklessness in obtaining 
the means of supplying his prodigalities. George IV. denied his private 
marriage with Mrs. Fitzherbert, and w^ent through the ceremony of his public 
marriage with Caroline of Brunswick, under the same circumstances, and 
from the same motives — simply to obtain money. His defection from 
Fpx and the Whigs opened the way to a hollow reconciliation between him 
and his father, and he was bribed into his ill-starred marriage by a promise 
that his allowance should be increased and his debts liquic^ted. But the 
sanction of parliament was necessary, and Mr. Pitt introduced the subject 
to the Commons by a message from the Crown. Fox concurred in a tone 
of estrangement ~ other Whigs gave a cold, qualified assent : ^uie directly 
opposed ; and Lord Grey, as their leader, has left in the record of the ppa- 
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ceeding'to which the message gave rise, one of the most striking examples 
of his unbending character, ana vigorous declamation. 

It was one of the rhetorical artifices of Pitt to represent those who put 
forward the rights of the people, as invaders of the power and dignity of the 
throne ; and the moment was one of great public distress ; — “I yield not,’* 
said Mr. Grey, ** to the right honourable gentleman — I yield to no man in 
this house, or out of it, in respect for the due power and dignity of the Crown. 

I am as ready to support the real splendour of the royal family as any slave 
of office, or sycophant of a court; but I think there is more true dignity in 
showing a heart alive to the distresses of millions than in costly trappings 
wliich encumber royalty without adorning it. Is it, I ask, for the legislature, 
— for this house, which pretends to be the representative of the people, — 
to set the example of indulging and encouraging extravagance, at a moment 
when the prevailing fashion of prodigality among persons of fortfkne and sta- 
tion is rapidly deteriorating their cliaracter, by destroying tlieir independence, 
and making them the contempt of tlic people by making them the tools of 
the court ? I know,” he continued, a refusal by this House will be felt 
as a mortifying privation, and I regret it; but 1 wilt not, I cannot consent, 
against my conviction that a refusal will operate as a salutary and just 
penalty for the past, a salutary lesson for the future, and above all, that it 
will raise the character of this House ; — whether it needs raising in the 
estimation of the public, I will not now^ stop to inquire; — as a proof of 
considerate and proper deference to the severe privations and heavy burdens 
of the people.” 

This could never bo forgotten by a prince whose resentments were as im- 
placable from pride of caste, as they would be in another person from the 
passion of revenge. 

The third offence to George IV., and manifestation of what may be called 
the Grey stamp of character, immediately followed the cabinet negotiation 
already mentioned, with Lords Grey and Grenville, in 1812, and the form- 
ation of the Perceval ministry. That ministiy, it was notorious, owed its 
existence to secret, and female influence. The late Lord Darnley frankly 
denounced it in the House of Lords ; and I.ord Grey, now a member of 
that house, having assailed the new cabinet, in a speech of impassioned 
eloquence, concluded with a passage given substantially, as follows, in 
the parliamentary del)ates : — ‘‘ But all that I have hitherto stated, all 
that has been stated by others — all that has been urged on the ground 
of political cjipacjty, character, and principles, — twery other objection to the 
present ministers sinks into insignificance compared with one, to which, my 
Lords, I will frankly and undisguisedly allude — the dependence of the 
{present cabinet for its existence upon an unseen power wliich lurks behind 
the throne — a power alien to the constitution, but now unhappily too 
familiar to the country J a disastrous and disgusting influence which 
consolidates abuse into system, establishes a demoralising prescription 
within the precincts of the court, and prevents either public complaint or 
private counsel from reaching the royal ear ; an influence, my Lords, which 
it is the bounden duty of Parliament to censure and stigmatise with its most 
signal reprobation; an influence for the removal of which, it is my fixed 
principle and unalterable resolution, in concert with those friends who act 
with me in public affairs, to have a clear understanding with Parliament 
before take upon us any share in the conduct of the affairs of tlie king- 
dom as ministers of the Crown.” 

'It is needless to remind any ordinarily informed reader of the influence 
alluded to, and the knowledge is so accessible to the uninformed, tnal it may 
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dispensed with here. These sallies are cited only as illustrating the 
chalracter and eloquence of the subject of this sketch. They at the same 
time solve the enigma in the popular government of a free people, that 
' a statesman who will assuredly take his place in the first order of the historic 
personages of his country, whose life has been active, and his reputation 
'pre-eminent, should have been minister only for a few mdbths through 
a succession of years, and two reigns. 

His appearances, as leader of opposition in the House of Lords, were few 
and isolated, from the estahlishnient of the Liverpool or Tory dynasty to 
the accession of the late king. The opposition itself was divided and dis- 
organised, when the greatest question which occupied either government or 
parliament since Pitt’s first declaration of war witli France — that of war, 
ad intemedonem^ with Napoleon, upon his return from Elba — was sub- 
mitted to b#tli Houses. 

Lord Grenville very naturally supporti*d the warlike policy of the admi- 
nistration. Mr. Grattan surprised the public — or those who did not know 
Tiim — by taking tlie same ooui*se, and was opposed for the first time to Lord 
- Grey. The palm of eloquence on this memorable occasion was borne by 
them in their respective places. Their speeches are among the most remark- 
able in the records of parliamentary debate — the most unlike each other 
in style — the most curious in reference to the issue. Mr. Grattan’s speech 
w’as rhetorical and passionate, — presenting antithesis and exaggeration for 
fact and argujnent; Lord Grey’s was logical, deliberative, and wise. 
Fortune and the event decided for the rhetorician against the statesman. 

The government of France,” says tlie one, “ is war. It is a stratocracy, 
elective, aggressive, and predatory. Hct armies live to figlit, and fight to 
live. Bonaparte reviewed the troops, and nothing could equal the shouts of 
the army, — except the silence of the people. It is a case in which the 
army has deposed the civil government. It is the march of a military chief 
over a conquered people.” see Bonaparte,” said the other, “invading 
France witli 600 men; traversing that great kingdom, from Antibes to 
Paris, in advance of liis troops ; everywhere escorted by the people ; his 
path thronged by multitudes as he passes. I see the throne of France 
abandoned to him without resistance ; and uow^ I see him, in the full assur- 
ance that the French nation is with him against the antieiit dynasty, putting 
arms in the liands of the whole male population of France between twenty 
and sixty years of age.” 

Fools, says the adage, judge by the event; but lliere is an adjusting 
power, in the course of time, which redresses tlie judgments of the common 
herd — and the revolution of 1830, a great moral result, has rc-adjusted the 
balance of statesmanship between Mr. Grattan and Lord Grey, — falsified 
for a time by the brilliant accident of the victory of Waterloo. 

'ITie next remarkable speech of Lprd Grey was called forth by Lord Sid- 
mouth’s well-known circular, in 1817. That minister, like Lord Grey, 
lives in the past ; but a past which it is his interest should be forgotten by 
otliers and by himself. He administered the home department in a troubled 
period, but one> requiring only firmness and sagacity ; he charged the statute- 
book, beyond all his prraecessors since the Revolution, with arbitrary laws ; 
his execution of which was at once timid and violent, imbecile ayd oppres- 
sive. One of his first measures was to address a circular letter to lieutenants 
of counties, announcing to them that any person charged on oath with 
“ seditious or blasphemous libel,” might be taken up, without more form, 
by warrant of a justice of peace. The boasted English liberty of the press 
was thus made to depend upon the conjunction of two persons, one of whom 
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niey have the least possible stock of int^ect, the of.uMrp^i^':^:' 
a justice and an informer. It was brought . under the notice of the HoiMSb 
of Lords by Lord Grey, in a speech, or rather a constitution^ law argumept^ 
so able and sustained, that the late Lord Ellenborough, fitter f^ing to, 
answer, had the candour to eulogize it. 

That briMant episode in the history of English administration, — the 
Canning government^ — was attended by many curious circumstances ; one 
of the most ci#ious or remarkable of which was the secession of the. 
Whigs from Lord Grey, — or of Lord Grey from the Whigs. He ,repu- . 
dialed any share in the coalition with Mr. Canning, and refused his coii^. 
fidence to the newly formed ministry, by an express and formal declaration 
in the House of Lords. 

A similar course had been taken under nearly similar circumstances by 
the . elder Pitt. The occasion was the formation of the first ministry of 
Lord Rockingham, between which and that of Mr. Canning there are strik- 
ing resemblances. Botli ministries were partial conquests over a vicious 
and exclusive system of government by court intrigue; both had to contend 
against a powerful court cabal and a hostile bias in the mind of the sove- 
reign ; in the formation of both, there was a momentary abandonment, or 
compromise, of party principles, but with a view to their ultimate triumph. 
The analogy may be followed up between the political station and personal 
character of Lords Chatham and Grey; and each inflicted upon the cabinet, 
which was the object of his declaration, severe injury, — for each, by 
.withholding his individual confidence, shook the confidence of the public. 

The effect, however, of Lord Grey’s declaration fell ohiefiy upon the 
Whig allies of Mr, Canning. The severe consistency, tlie uncompromising 
principle, the high ground, the stately solitude of the leader, gave by contrast 
an air of littleness, compromise, and desertion to the main body of the 
Wrings, who left his side to group themselves behind the new prime minister. 

It may be added, that I^ord Grey was said to be actuated, like Lord Chat- 
ham, by jealous ambition, and impatient pride. But opinions of the day 
on i^rsonal and party questions are very rarely just. Those who now look 
back upon the secession of Lord Grey, — or rather Jiis immobility whilst his 
friends seceded, — and view it without prejudice, will be more disposed to 
refer his conduct in that crisis to what has been noticed at the outset of this 
sketch — liis unbending maintenance of the highest standard of public and 
private consistency and honour. But the surest guide in any case to the 
motives of Lord. Grey will be found in what he has himself said. “ Nothing,” 
said lie, on the occasion in question, can be more distressing to niy feelings 
than the paramount obligation under which I find myself to dissent from ' 
•opinions (lelivered by noble friends with whom I have acted and thought 
for so many year^. But although I am fully persuaded that, in taking their 
places, where I now behold them, they have proceeded with entire dis- 
iiitere.stediiess, I yet, from the resistless sense of a high and paramount 
duty, find myself compelled to remain in the place which I have occupied 
for twenty years. I do so, not from gny desire to oppose or impede 
his majesty’s government, but because I cannot find, in the principles 
on which the present government is constructed, any grounds for the 
confiden9e wliicli I must repose in any government before I can pledge or 
promise my support to it. Admitting fully, as I do, that it is at all times 
improper to introduce the king’s name, for the purpose of influencing this 
House, I yet cannot shut my eyes to the species of engagement under which 
the present ministry has been formed; and that engagement is of such 
H. nature tliat I puist distrust any administration of which it is the basfis. 

E E 2 . ' 
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It is avowedly based on the principle of Lord LiverpooPs government# 
Now, what was that principle but the exclusion of the Catholic claims ?” 

TOie accession of the late king opened, at last, the doors of the court and 
of the cabinet to Lord Grey and to reform. He came in upon the special 
mission of carrying that measure, — the only legislative act, since the Revo- 
lution, which can be called constitutionally historic, with the single exception 
of the emancipation of the Catholics. The latter was •the more difficult to 
carry, the former much the more difficult to frame ; the 8ne was a bold 
abrogation of odious laws, the other was a re-organisation of the essential 
branch 61 English government. 

The Reform Act is too recent and familiar to be more than barely alluded 
to in connection with the political genius and, personal character of Lord 
Grey. Two observations, however, inay be made : first, that Lord Grey 
alone had that station in the confidence of the late king, who, however 
honest his intentions, was neither uninflii^ced nor unprejudiced; and in 
the confidence of that large mass of the nation in its upper ranks, which 
could enable a minister to carry the bill. He alone had the requisite weight 
of political and moral authority, from his polkical capacity, his long expe- 
rience, his knowledge of the English constitution, and his having at hazard 
the highest interests of fortune, rank, and family. It may next be observed, 
that if that measure be in some parts defective, in others ill-judged, the 
provision most miscalculated, and most adverse to the main principle, 
when brought into action, was interpolated after the bill had left the bosom 
of the cabijict and the hands of the minister. 

He introduced it to the House of Lords, on the 20d of October, 1831, 
with the solemnity and emotion of one entering upon the performance of a 
function all but religiously sacred. After some prefatory observations, he 
proceeded to say — Thus called to form a new administration by my 
Sovereign, I frankly told him that I could not execute his gracious com- 
mission, or accept office as a minister of the crown, unless I w^ere authorised 
to bring forward, as a cabinet measure, the plan of reform which had al- 
ready been voted by the House of Commons, and received with unqualified 
satisfaction by the great body of the people, 'I'his condition was readily 
and graciously assented toby his Majesty ; and having formed the administra- 
tion, of w^hich I have the honour to be the head, I thought it my duty not 
to lose a moment in preparing, in concert with my colleagues, the bill which ^ 
is the subject of your lordships’ deliberation this night. In this measure, 
my lords, there is no principle or provision not deprived from the settled and 
acknowledged principles of the constitution of this country ; nothing w^hich 
may not be adopted with safety to all the interests and orders of the state ; 
nothing, my lords, which is not in perfect accordance with the particular 
interests and privileges of that order to which, as members of this House, we 
belong. The measure which I am about to submit to your lordships is large 
and liberal, and I may say, complete. No measure of a qualified, limited, 
or partial nature, would be received with satisfaction by any party. It was 
the deliberate conclusion of my colleagues, and my own, that the best — 
the only advisable measure, was a frank and bold one ; a measure so com- 
prehensive, and efficient, that it should s^itisfy the reasonable, just, and 
general desires of the people, and place the true principle of constitutional 
reform on a safer and stronger Iwisis than we found it.” 

It would have been well that Lord Grey had retired when the Reform 
Bill was passed, and his mission was fulfilled. A state of politics and 
parties the most uncongenial to him soon followed, and he appears, from his 
own declaration, to have sighed for repose. The scenes of management and 
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compromise with parties and persons on the subject of the Irish Coercioit 
Bill shocked hig uncompromising spirit and fastidious pride. He retired 
with dignity, but with some sacrifice of his jpopularity in Ireland. He 
found himself called the enemy of Ireland, when his whole life bore testis 
moriy to the fact of his superiority to every motive of political ambition, 
or personal prejudice, which could be supposed to make him hostile or indif- 
ferent to the claims of Irelaiid, civil and religious. The simple solution. of 
his conduct seems to be, that he was in a false })osition at the .head 'of the 
government from the moment when the lleform Bill passed. The mem-^ 
bers of his government were below the level of his character and Vi^s. 
They were raised and actuated for the moment by the gre«at question which, 
had led to the formation of^ his ministry ; but that measure once carried, 
and the more vulgar business and interests of the administration coming 
into play, Lord Grey and his ccjleagues were no longer capable of unity in 
their views and modes t)f government. The point really at issue in the 
Irish Coercion Bill was, whetlier Ireland should be pacified by a sort of * 
capitulation with Irish agitation, or rather with the Irish agitator; or by 
independent action and uncompromising defiance in the course of legislation 
and government. Lord Grey, as might be expecU^l from him, chose the 
latter, his. colleagues, or tlio majority of them, the former, alternative, — 
and a separation became inevitable. 

The transient vapour has however passtd away, and the retirement of 
Lord Grc^y presents itself in association only with a long public life, not 
only of iiudebased, but chivalrously sustained, public character and honour. 
There is not in the range of English history a statesman whose career is so 
free from exception, as an example and a light to liis country and to pos- 
terity. Cliatham, with lus genius and his pride, lowered himself by mourn- 
ful infirmities of conduct : there is not, perliaps, in the whole public life of 
Lord Grey, an act which he should wish undone, or a speech which he should 
wish unspoken. The sight of a mind of the first order, and the instinct of 
a proud honour, have been his unerring guides. 

No one can glance ovi*r his career without surprise at the extent to 
which he has escaped, not merely censure, l>ut the defamations and 
calumnies engendered by political and party strife. It would appear as if 
the iinscriipuloiis and the base despaired of reaching a character so elevated, 
to disfigure or stain it. 

When the parliamentary speeches of Lord Grey shall have been collected 
and embodied under his name, lliey will furnish a rich contribution to 
constitutional knowledge and parliamentary eloquence. His eloquence is 
essentially distinguished from that of the great contemporary orators. It 
would appear, from accounts of him when he began public life, that his 
education was directed from the earliest period with a view to politics, and 
that no one entered parliament at the ‘same age with a mind so exercised, and 
accomplishments so various. There appears, however, even in his earliest 
speeches, no ambition to display the graces of literature, no parade of the 
acquisitions of science, no resort for effect to the play of fancy, or to artfully 
and elaborately turned phrases. The facts and the philosophy of history, 
luminous analogies and cogent applications, force of argument without tlie 
teclmical forms of logic, command and copiousness of language, — in fact, 
the natural effusion of a copious mind, not the artificial play of rhetoric, — 
simple dignity of expression in language, ‘voice, and gesture, characterise 
his speeches. This abundant, noble, and characteristic stream of expression, 
appears alike in matters of calm exposition and statement, and in his mors- 
animated or impassioned declamation. 

E E 3 * 
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But the most remarkable trait in the eloquence of Lord Grey is a cer- 
tain accord between the style and tone of the speech, with not merely the 
delivery, but the person of the orator. An harangue of his would lose half its 
power "delivered by another man — without the stateliness of his person, 
the noble expression of his countenance, and the commanding dignity 
of his enunciation. Of all long practised orators, he is the most free 
from mannerism of voice, gesture, and attitudk There is almost nothing 
that a mimic or a caricaturist could seize — all is graceful and expressive 
action, combined with a certain elevation of personal bearing. He has 
ill his temperament that spring of excitement and emotion, without 
which there is, perhaps, no oratory of the first order; and he freely 
abandons himself to it, — buj without those violences and exaggerations of 
gesture and intonation, into which orators under excitement so frequently 
run. He is, of all public speakers, the mosfc complete master of the hearer’s 
confidence in his good faith. You may question his views, but never the 
profound sincerity of his convictions. In him, the orator is not an advocate 
or pleader, employing rhetoric or reasoning for party interests or personal 
ambition, but one who delivers his opinions because he is penetrated with 
their truth, and thinks them useful to his country. There are speakers who 
harangue with fluent impetuosity, and whose tone, nevertheless, suggests the 
suspicion of an under-current of bad faith. The beholder’s impression of 
Lord Grey would be, not alone that he was deeply penetrated with the con- 
victions which he would impart, but that there is no object, however great, 
for which he would condescend to persuade by artifice ; no audience, how- 
ever exalted, for whose approbation he would deign to utter what he did not 
think ; no quarter, however pow'erful, which he w^ould not scori^ to flatter. 

The speeches of I^ord Grey present, it has been observed, a sort of image 
of the man, not only in the cast of his character and genius, but in that of his 
person. . There are several of them reported so copiously and character- 
istically, that it might be suspected they were revised by him ; though no 
orator, whether his speeches be heard or read, shows so complete an ab- 
sence of all trace of t|ie labour of the pen. But even his most fully 
and faithfully recorded orations should be read with a constant reference 
to his person and delivery. The reader should imagine the orator before 
him, as he follows the current of the speech. This will not be a hopeless 
effort of fancy to the many who have heard Lord Grey; and even a person 
who had never heard the orator, but had seen and heard the man, might 
form some idea to himself of the manner in which Lord Grey w^ould, or 
did deliver those passages from his speeches which have been cited in this 
sketch. 
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MODERN ITALIAN ROMANCES. 

'It is the fashion to call the Italians fallen and degraded ; and none are 
mote acrimonious in their censure^ than the Anglo-Italians — a race which, 
while forgetting their patriotic duties in the delights of that paradisaic^ 
climate — while availing themselves of the benevolence and courtesy of the 
inhabitants — and while eating the fruits of that fertile land — without care 
or annoyance, repay the advantages they enjoy by abusing the natives. 
There is a gentleness, a facility, a kindliness in the Italians which spreads an 
atmosphere of repose around thetru Their visitors feci and enjoy this; but, 
far from being grateful, they blind themselves to the virtues which benefit 
themselves, and fix their eyes on the faults which are injurious only to the 
Italians. They even go further, and often rail the louder, while they 
imitate more grossly the vices they denounce. 

Most of the defects of the Italians are those that always arise in a society 
debarred from active duties. An Italian has no career, and can find occu- 
pation only in intrigue and vice. The utter hopelessness that pervades 
their political atmosphere, the stagnation of every territorial or commercial 
enterprise, the discouragement cast over every improvement, — all these are 
checks to laudable ambition ; and yet such is not entirely checked. How 
many Italian hearts beat high for their country. When any opening has 
presented itself, how many victims have rushed into tlie breach. Perhaps 
in the history of no people in the world has there appeared so tenacious 
a love of country and of liberty, nor so great a readiness shown to make 
every sacrifice to acquife independence, nor so confirmed and active an 
hatred for tyranny. 

After various struggles, and the destruction of their best citizens by the 
despot, still the Italians pant for freedom, and hope to attain it. The well- 
educated among tliern feel that their chief duty is* to counteract the per- 
nicious effects of slavery and superstition in debasing the national character. 
To do this, several of the most eminent have turned authors, and risked 
property and safety for the holy task of disseminating principles and senti- 
ments which, in their effect, will keep alive a sense of their rights in the 
minds of their countrymen, and render them worthy of the liberty they 
hope one day to see them enjoy. 

• They arc fortunate in one circumstance — the soil they would cultivate 
is rich and fertile. The thing tliat chiefly strikes any one conversant with 
the Italians, is their quick and clear understandings. In unfrequented 
parts of England, the people are stupfd, and even savage. In France, they 
are* still worse. They may practise the domestic virtues, but their minds 
are shrunk and shrivelled, or covered by so impenetrable an husk, that 
there are no means of having communication with them. The facilities of 
intercourse — for ever multiplying in this country — and the better edu- 
cation that subsists, has partly done away with this state of things ; but in 
Italy, the peasant of its remotest regions is a conversable being. He has in- 
telligence, imagination, and the power of expression. He has fewer pre^- 
judices in favour of old habits, a greater reverence for knowledge in others: 
it is easy, therefore, to teach him. While the same divine bounty that has 
gifted him with a capacity to understand, has been also extended to his 
instructors ; and the educated men of Italy are singularly able^ laborious 
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and enlightened. Italians are found to excel in every province of literature. 
TTie names of their poets rank among the highest: their novelists, either 
tragic or comici are unsurpassed : thrir historians yield only to those of the 
ancient world.. In science, in morals, in every species of inventive or dis- 
qiiisitive literature, we find Italians among the foremost in desert. No 
'wonder their rulers fear such a people, and })Ut in action all their efforts 
either to crush or turn aside from any, to them injurious, purpose, the* 
labours of their men of genius ami laming. Tims Ugo Foscolo was 
banished; thus Monti was corrupted ; the eloquent and admirable produc- 
tions of the lover of liberty were proscribed; and not only were the writings 
of the slave impregnated Avith a base spirit, hut his very subjects were dic- 
tated to him. To turn aside the thoughts of '•the men of letters from an 
elevated and useful aim, Monti was commanded to raise that pitiful war of 
words which sprung from hi& Proposta/*. 'Phe Austrian government well 
understood the Italian spirit, when it excited the Koyal Institute of Milan 
to busy itself in the reform of the national dictionary, and imposed on 
Monti the task of overthrowing the authority of the “ Dc^lla Crusca,” and of 
asserting the propriety of adopting, as the classic* language of Italy, a lan- 
guage not wholly Tuscan, but intermingled with mo(U*s of speech peculiar 
to other provinces. TMonti and liis son-in-law, Perticari, began Avhat they 
called a crusade against the “ Della Crusca.” Perticari, young and virtuous, 
and led by Monti, was probably innocent of any sinister motive. IVIonti 
himself entered into the views of the Austrians : he knew liis countrymen, 
and the unfortunate prejudices in Italy, Avhich makc‘s one portion the rival 
and enemy of another. The effect of his attack was electric*. As if it had 
been the cause of independence, eacli literary man arose* to defend the 
system of his country. Tlie "J^iscans thought their territory invaded, their 
dearest privileges undermined : the war continued for years. At present, 
many of the chief combatants are no more, Avhile the few survivors may wonder 
at their folly at being thus entrapped to forget the nobler uses of their talents 
in so puerile a question ; they may feci that had one among them wrkten a 
book, in Avhich genius aud power liad been clothed in elegant and forcible 
language, drawn either from the purest Tuscan source, or mingled with 
modes of speech deemed less classical, yet not Jc*ss true to feeling, it had 
been a far b€»tler answer than volumes of verbal dispute*. 

Hie Austrians, though they corrupted one of the greatest gc*niuses of Italy 
(Monti), and sent another ( Foscolo) to die in a foreign land, and were success- 
ful in causing all the talents of the country to be absorbed by a war of words, 
yet enjoyed only a temporary success. Dt*eper interests were awakt‘nt‘cl 
among the Italians during the outbreaks and struggles which marked the 
years 1820-21. Since then, their writers have been thenoughly awakened 
to the importiuice of their task in enlightening their countrymen, and in 
teaching tliem either lessons of Christian virtue, or animating them to a love 
of liberty. * 

A very excellent article has appeared in the eleventh number of “ The 
London and Westminster Review,” written, we believe, by a peculiarly 
clever and well-informed Italian resident in this country, named Mazzini, 
which throws great light on the moving springs of Italian literature. The 
author has, with great judgment, divided the writers of his country into two 
classes, both bent on ameliorating the character of their fellow countrymen, 
but by different means : tlie one aims at fostering the, so to speak, inoflfen- 
.sive virtues; the other, burning with a hatred of the oppressor, and with a 
thirst for the deliverance of their native land, endeavours to strengthen and 
elevate — to teach the Italians to beeome »>ntriots and citizens — to inspire. 
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not resignation, but hope — not merely piety and benevolence, but ardour for 
the dissemination of the blessings of civilisation and freedom — not simply 
fortitude, but active courage, without which higher virtues, they ure awa.re 
that Italy can never be delivered and renovated. 

Amidst the whole field of literature which Mazzini glances over, we select 
only one portion — its novels and romances. 

When a new sort of literature was, as it were, discovered.? and men of 
the first talent in Fiiince and Englapd occupied ihcniselves by the compo- 
sition of romances and novels — all sorts of fictitious adventure in prose, 
whether belonging to past ages or modern manners — it. was to be sup- 
posed that the Italians would shine also in the same career. At first, how- 
ever, they did not originate any w^ork of the sort worthy of themselves, and 
it grew into a common opinion that the spirit of Italy was so crushed and 
(leadened, that their writers had fayen into a low scale. Ugo Foscolo was 
a mere imitator in his ‘‘Jacopo Ortis.” Ihit Foscolo was strictly a didactic 
writer. His refined and discerning mind, his eloquent and enthusiastic 
spirit, which dictated his labours on Petrarch and Dante, and his poem of 
tlie “,Sep<3lcri” — the most finished elegy of modern Italy, \vas not inventive of 
fads. “Jactq)o Ortis” was a vehicle tor opinions and emotions — notan epic, 
whose incidents and conduct were to inteivst and deliglu. 

Manzoni rcdcc'ined tiu' re[)iitation of his country. J'hc ^ Promessi Spoai,’^ 
translated into every European language, is a proof that the Italians are 
still themselves. It yields to no romance of any country in graphic de- 
scriptions — ill elo([ueiic<^ — in touching incident and forcible reflection. It 
is, however, so entirely Italian in all its parts, that it can only be truly 
relished in its native guise. It has seized and individualised, as it were, va- 
rious species of human beings, specMiueiis of which can be found only in 
that soil ; and thus, to a certain degree, its n piilatioii must be local. Any 
one conversant with iht.' Italian character perc^eives at once the truth and, 
vividness of the picture ; to others it is a fancy piece, and cannot come 
home in the same way to their experience and sympathies ; besides that, 
the translation is vapid and lifeless, and incapable of communicating the 
spirit of the original. J'he excellence of this workT consists, in the first 
place, in its admirable discrimination and representation of character. Its 
personages arc not sliadows and vague generalities, but men and women 
stamped with individualit}. They all live and move before us — wc feel .as 
if we should recognise if we saw them — and those \\ho have been in Italy 
have seen such, and perceive not portraits, but vivid resemblances. We. 
have seen and recognise Don Abbondio, and his servant Perpetua; their 
modes of thinking And phraseology are all familiar to us, though graced in 
tlie work with the ideality which marks the perfection of art. I'be spirit 
and reality of such portions as may pass for episodes, the stories of Gertrud© t 
and Cristofero, are unsurpassed in any work, in any language, Ibr intei^est, 
truth, and beauty. The conversion of the Innominato — the riots at Milan . 
— the progress, prevalence, and cessation of the plague, are passages of 
high-wrought eloquence that carry the reader along with them. They 
show not only tli<^ cleiq^est knowledge of the human heart, but a yivid\ 
graphic talent, surpassing that of every modern tale-writer. The defect of *. 
the work is its whole. Admirable in parts, it wants the artifice of plot, . 
which should make the interest rise coiitinually. From the moment that 
Lucia is liberated by the Innominato, the story, such as it is, coines to a stop. 
Much of this arises from the character of her betrothed.. She herself, 
gciiUe, resigned, and aflectionate, interests us more than that aorl; of 
person in a book usually does ; but Kenzo is not her fitting lover. .It is 
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true that he is nature itself, the absolute portrait of an Italian rustic. 
We ought to be content that Lucia, a Milanese peasant, should have foi* 
a husband a person in the same situation of life ; but the sweetness and 
blameless simplicity of the heroine removes her from the vulgarities of her 
situation, while llenzo is immersed in them; the discrepancy jars on our 
taste, and injures the tale as a work of art. 

The author of the “ Promessi Sposi” has not aimed at inspiring ardour for 
liberty and hatred of the tyrant: his lessons are rather those of piety 
and resignation. In any other work w'e might blame this ; but truth is so 
much better than declamation, and the picture he gives of the evils of 
misrule and ignorance is so forcible, that it stands in lieu of didactic tirades. 
The elFect of the book being to impress the veader with a deep sense of the 
mischiefs that ensue from a people being kept in a state of bigotry and 
ignorance, and from a foreign, inert, and j^hort-sighted government, every un- 
prejudiced person must reap a well-founded hatred of tyrants and super- 
stition from such worth a thousand diatribes. 

This want of a generous and enlarged aim is more to be deplored for the 
author than the work. Manzoni is a man of first-rate genius. Besides 
the “ Promessi Sposi,” ho has written two tragedies — poems rather than 
dramas, composed according to the French notion of the Athenian theatre, 
but interspersed with choruses. As dramas, these plays are defective — as 
poems, they are highly beautiful. There is, in particular, a chorus in the 

Canialedole” on the horrors of war and the blessings of peace, which may 
rank among the most beautiful lyrics in the Italian language. But the want 
of moral energy that blinds a Milanese to the real evils that afflict his 
country, superstition and despotism, has fallen heavily on the poet. Maii- 
zoiii has become a bigot and a slave. His life is spent in churches. Ris 
thoughts and actions are under the government of a priest, in obedience to 
whose dictates he has destroyed a beautiful romance on tlie subject of Napoleon 
Thus that system of thought which teaches, ‘‘ Humble thyself, pray, be re- 
signed to thy misfortune>; htuiven is thy country, the things of this W'orld 
are unworthy of thy attention, knowOe^dge is vanity, and justice here below a 
dre^am*,” has fallen wPth cluWike vve*ight on the head of this illustrious man, 
crushing his genius, rendering him ungrateful to his Creator for the sur- 
passing gifts of mind lavished on him, causing him to “ hide his light under 
a bushel ; ” so that, at the great account, when asked to what use he put 
the vast bounty of God, in giving him powders f)f soul su|>erior to the innl- 
titude, he can only answ(?r, “I disdained your gift, and regarded the tell 'tig 
of my beads as the child' end and aim of an intelligcMit being’s life.” Miser- 
able, indeed, are the effects of Catholicism, w hich causes the believer to su^*- 
render his conscience into the hands of another ; which deprives man of his 
best privilege, that of judging by his innate sense of right and wrong; and 
utterly brutalises him, as he regulates his sense of duty by a fictitious code 
of morality, invented for the sole purpose of enslaving him, instead of rest- 
ing it on the plain precepts of enlightened religion; wdiich, while it teaches 
us to ‘Hove our neighbour as ourselfi” will also teach that the best proof a 
man of genius can give of his obedience to this command, is to enlighten 
the ignorant, and animate to virtue the demoralised — a task that can in no 
way be so w'ell fulfilled as by the multiplication of works that will convince 
the head of the excellence of right, and warm the heart with courage to ex- 
ercise it. 

Next to >Ianzoni, as a novelist, we may rank his son-in-law, Azeglio, 
author of “ Hector Fieramosca.” This work has enjoyed great reputation in 

• Article !n “'ITie London and Westminster Review," No. XL 
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Italy, and, though far below the Promessi Sposi in genius, possesses consi- 
derable merit. 

“ The Duel of Barletta” ( La Sfida di Barletta) is naturally a favourite topic 
with the Italians. Being so often stigmatised as cowards, they turn with 
pride to this glorious achievement. Its origin is briefly as follows : — Naples 
had been reigned over by a branch of the house of Aragon for the space of 
sixty- five years, when Charles VIII., King of France, was stimulated by 
the treachery and ambition of a prince of Milan to bring forward the claim 
of the house of Anjou. He (and then first those disastrous wars began, when 
the Frencli met the Spaniard on the fields of Italy) entered the Peninsula, 
and overran and possessed himself of Naples : but, on his return to his native 
kingdom, he lost his conquest tis speedily as he had gained it. On his 
death, which soon after followed, his successor, I^ouis XII., prosecuted the 
same claim to the Neapolitan crown.. Frederic, king of Naples, turned for 
assistance to his relative, Ferdinand of Spain, who, making the fairest pro- 
mises, acted with the utmost tmachery. He and I^ouis agreed to dispossess 
the reigning sovereign, and to divide the kingdom between them. Louis 
was to possess the Ahruzzi and the Terra di Lavoro; Ferdinand, Calabriw 
and Puglia. The Pope ratified this compact. For a time, however, it was 
kept secret. Louis invaded Naples, but Ferdinand promised his kinsman 
succour, and sen!, appanmlly for that purpose, him whom the Spaniards 
name the “ great captain,” — Cionzalvo de Cordova. TJie catastrophe was 
soon brought about : the French overran ihe northern portion of the king- 
dom of Naples ; Capua was besieged, and taken by treason ; and Frederic, 
while he ho[)(Hl to find assi.stance in the Spaniard^, wa< inibrmed of the treach- 
ery of Ferdinand. Dispo-^sessc'd of his kingdou), In* first retired to Ischia, and 
afterwards took rc‘fuge in Frajice. Tlie French and Spaniards, alter some re- 
sistance on the part of the elde.st --on of Frederic, possessi‘d themselves of the 
land : peace, however, was not the rc sidi. I'he division they had agreed upon 
was not made so carefully l)ut that room wa^ l(*rL to dispute* the boundaries. 
At first, the rival ])reiensions were amicably arranged in a meeting of Louis 
d’Aruiagnac, Due de Nemours, the French viceroy, with Gonzaivo de 
Cordova : hut this was of short duration, and war spt‘efli]y broke out. The 
Spanish })arty was weak and unprovided, and (Jonzalvo, to gain time, for- 
tified liimself at Barletta, there to await the arrival of succour from Spain, 
and to w ear out the iM'encli by a war of outposts. The Neapolitans them- 
selves were divided ; the Aragonese party adhering to Spain ; the partisans 
of the house of Anjou, to France : the former, howt'ver, considered them- 
selves as the real patriotic party, and treated their antagonists as traitors. 

Tlie Due di* Nemours blockaded Barletta: both generals avoided at- 
tacks and general i*ngagements, while the nunierons chivalry on both sides 
satisfied their martial tastes and thirst for honour by various challenges 
and duels. Gonzajvo reaped every advalitage from this spi*cies of warfare, 
and in the delay that ensued. Hie Due de Nemours endeavoured to draw 
his antagonist into battle, and failed; but, while despising an enemy who 
refused to fight, he marched with the utmost carelessness. The Spaniards 
fell ou his troops, and made a great many prisoners. 

Among these was Charles Hennuyer de la Motte, a French officer of 
distingui.slied bravery. He and his friends in misfortune were invited to par- 
take of a feast given by Mendoza, his conqueror. During the conversation 
that took place on this occasion, Mendoza attributed his victory to the 
admirable monoeiivring of the Italian cavalry, commanded by Prospero 
Colonna. The French despised the Italians ; and La Motte exclaimed that, 
vanquished as they were on all occasions, they could not presume to compare 
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with the French in any species of warfare, and were only worthy to hold the 
stirrup to tlu' knights of IVanc,e. The good hintiour of the festival was not 
interrupted by this insult, but, on the morrow^ Prospero Colonna called on 
La Mottc to retract his words : he refused. The honour of both nations 
appeared to be engaged; and the generals on either side permitted the 
question to be decided by an (ippeal to arms. I'hirteen Italians and thirteen 
Frenchmen, completely armed, agreed to meet in the lists to fight till 
they fell, or were made prisoners. The lists were selected midway between 
liarletta and the quarters of the Due de Nemours. They were surrounded 
only by a furrow made by a ploughshare; but it was settled that, whoever 
among the combatants could be driven beyond this boundary, must surrender 
as vanquished, '^l^he Italians were Victorians. I'he J^'ronch having in their 
presumption neglected to bring with them the hundrc‘d apiece, agreed on as 
ransom, were led prisoners to Barletta. • • 

Such is the history of tlu* celebratetl challenge which Azeglio has made 
the ornament of his tale, '^riiis work has already been translatt'd — badly 
enough; but the mere English reader has prol)ably gathered the gist of 
.the story from the translation, as well as from any ski*leloii account lluit w<‘ 
can give. The first thing that strikes the Italian reader, on eomnuMicing 
the perus.al, is the purity and elegant simplicity of the style. This merit is 
lost in the translation. It i^ more difficult, perhaps, to translate well from 
the Italian tlian any other language : for the ])eculiarity of its ])rosi‘ is a 
wordiness unendural)le in any ollua* ; and it n*(|uires a thorough knowledge of 
the genius of the language, as well as considerable prat^tice in authorship, at 
once to preserve the pt^culiar style of the author, and to produce a readable 
book. 

The beauty of Aztglio’s writing is v(‘ry great : it is forcible, without 
exaggeration ; elegant, without ellbrt ; and in this is well adapU*d to the 
characteristic of his ^^ork, which derives its merit from its story, rather than 
from masterly deliiiealiun of character. It is not that the plot is perfe(‘t, 
especially according to our idea^; but it is congruous in its parts, and 
deeply interesting as a whole. 'Flie ill-fated pair of lovers are presented to 
us in situations full of pathos: the delicacy of sentiment and heroism which 
they <lisj)lay redeems their position from its usual difficulties. A wife, 
disliking her husband, and loving another man, is a subji*ct, the topics of 
which are so obvious, that it is rather a favouriti* with modern novel-writers ; 
yet it is always infinitely displeasing. Azeglio has managc*d it far better 
than any other: the pa>si(jnate, yet regulated, love of the genlh* Giiievra, 
which slie broods ove)- in her island ca^ment; the cleep, religious (hwotion 
of Fieramosca to her and to virtiu*; the dark terrors that surround them, 
as well as the chivalric glory that adorns and gild" both themselves and all 
that surrounds them, slieds grace over every i)age; and, though the.se cha- 
racters are rather shadowed forth. than strongly marked, and others are but 
sketched, yet tlu? few lines we perceive are masterly, and so mucli in keep- 
ing, that though the wliole picture is, so to speak, presented in a subdued 
liglit, there is no obscurity, nor confusion, nor disUirtioTi. 'J’he only fault 
we find i.s in the personage Gesar Borgia. lie acts at otice too subordinate 
and too influential a part. Kept for tlu* most part in the background, he 
yet is the most important actor on the scene' : — nor does his conduct seem 
natural : he, the most re.stless and fiery of men, is described as being content 
to remain secreted for many days in a secret chamber of his enemy’s fortress, 
ftir no sufficing reason, and tlien, unexjiectedly, the niostdisgusting and heinous 
crime is thrown in lus path, Avhich he commits, and then disappears. We may 
be hypercritical : it would be unnatural to place a romance in that age, and 
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people it with such personages, and not introduce crime in the foreground. 
But a romance-writer must never rest the justification of his plot on bare 
truth, without adding tlie dress of art. In real life, our acts and impulses are 
often almost motiveless, in our own eyes, when once past; but in fiction we 
ought always to feel the enchainment of events as inevitable. Azeglio wished 
to paint ill his heroine the greatest virtue triumphing over the greatest mis- 
fortune : for this he makes her die deceived as to her lover, and believing him 
inconstant. We feel the heroism of tier character, but recoil from the trial to 
w'hich it is put, and we would fain that Donna Klvira, herself undeceivd^d, 
had undeceivc'd Ginevra, and that her last moment had been gladdened by 
the consciousness of Fieramosca’s truth, which, ii’ she had already forgiven her 
rival, w'ould not have dc'tracted from the height of her virtue. We scar<!elv' 
know any passage in any antlior impregnated with a more pathetic spirit 
llian the conclusion of the novel. The night that Fieramosca* passes pre- 
ceding the great duel ; his endeavours to lu^lieve that all is well with 
Ginevra; and the unquiet emotions inspired by the scarce audible psalmody 
over the dead, and by the beams of the light which, in truth, was placed 
beside the corpse of her he loved, wliom he thought living; are touched 
w'ith a truth and delicacy that go to the lu'art. 'Flic lighter parts of the 
work are also admirable: the bull-fight — the feast — the characters of 
Fanfulla, Paredes, &c., are entertaining and sprightly; and the description 
of the great duel itself is brilliant and spirited. There is both p»athos and 
humour in dilferent portions of the tale, but there is no wit. The Italians 
are not a witty people*, nor does their language lend itsc'lf to wit: the pecu- 
liarity bc'lbn* mentioned, its uordiiuNs, is against a quality w’hose charactcr- 
i^ti(f is brevity and terstMie-'^. Man/oni is highly humorous in Don Ahbon- 
dio, but he is never willy; and tin* same with Azeglio; the same wdtli 
every other Italian jirose waiter; the same will be found in their conver- 
sation. In this, as in almost every other (lualiiy of mind, they are in 
contrast wath the Friaich. 

l"he ehallenge of tin* llarletta is so dc-ai* to the Italians, that it has been 
selected to adorn the pages of another no\a‘l of great merit. 'The First \'ice- 
roy of Naples” (II Primo V'iceredi Napoli) dest*rves hpnoiirable mention in 
this account of Italian romances. It is the work of Capocci, a Nea})o]itan, 
a celi’hrated astronomer, and a man of profound learning. Deeming that 
the acknowledgment of so light a prodiuUion might injure his reputation as 
a man of sciiMice, ho lias juit the naim* of Belmonte, which was that of his 
mother, in the titlepage ; and, witlj that pride in honouring those they love, 
which belongs to the Italians, lu* lias dedicated it to his wife, a lady of great 
merit and talents. 

•The warriors of Barh'tta are the heroes of this tale. Fierainosca and 
Brancaleone arc introduced as j)rincipal personages; and one of tlie lirst in- 
cidents is the meeting of the latter with jiis friend’ .s sister, and their mutual 
and sudden attachment. But the spirit of the romance is in absolute con- 
trast with Azcglio’s. ‘‘ Hector Ficraniosca ” is a tale of living, struggling 
humanity*: it d(\scrihe.s individuals siifiering misfortune and deep sonwv, 
occasioned by such events as grow' out of the situation of their country, and 
the characters of their conl(Mn|)oraries. It is almost too real for fiction in 
its disappointments, long-enduring griefs, and tragic catastrophe; while 
‘‘ Tlie First Viceroy of Naples ” is, as far as plot is concerned, the common- 
place loves of a boy and girl, whose attachment, after a series of adventures 
and disasters, ends in a lufjqiy marriage. One of the chief merits of this 
book is its simplicity, botli of style and sentiment. Wearied by the ten- 
dency to bombast now prevailing in literature, tlie reader is charmed by the 
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ease of the language, and becomes interested unawares in the tissue of 
incidents, artlessly but agreeably combined. The tale begins with the siege 
of Capua, mentioned in the sketch given above of the progress of these 
wars ; and here an episode is introduced, whicli is a good specimen of the 
manner and power of the author, though, from its length, it must be some- 
wljat abridged. 

Antonello Caracciolo, the head of one of the noblest families of Naples, was 
a youth of great promise ; he was courteous and gentle; and this in spite of 
the evil lessons of a natural brother, Raymond, vvlio stimulated him to acts of 
folly and vice: his only faults were such as belonged to his few years. He 
became enamoured of a peasant girl, the daughter of one of his Calabrian 
vassals. This girl had a brother, Roeco, a man of giant force and vehement 
passions, a ruffian — who was only not a Itandit, because he still loved his 
parents and •his sister. Raymond perceived his bi\)ther's attachment to 
Constance, and conceived a plan of viUanv to get. her into his power. A 
man had been assassinated near her dwelling; her brother was at a dis-. 
tance. Raymond accused her tath(»r of the murder, and threw him into 
prison; and tli(‘n instigated licr mother to go, accompanied by Constance, 
and throw herself at Antonello’s feet. T1 k‘ conclusion may be guessed : 
the daughter was led away, the mother roughly dismissed, but with the in- 
timation that her reejuest was granted. Tlie lather was liberated, and re- 
turned ; but, when be found that the ransom paid was his daughter’s honour, 
he broke out into the fiercest imprecations ; and his son suddenly at this 
moment returning, he threatened to (*urse him unless he washed out the 
stain on the family by some act of dire revenge. Rocco, foiled in his 
attempt to see Raymond, is driven by insult to assassinate several of Anto- 
nello’s followers, and flies to the mountains. That same night terrible signs 
of his fury were visible in the vast possessions of the prince, and dreadful 
fires marked the fatal rise of the most famous bandit of an age in which so 
many flourished. 

The father appealed for vengeance for his wrongs to his sovereign. Aiito- 
iiello had taken refuge in Naples with his peasant misiri‘ss, to whom he had 
become passionately attached. An ord<*r was issued that the family of 
Caracciolo should deliver him up to justice; and when this command was dis- 
obeyed, a party of masons were sent to raze the houses of* the faniil}^ with 
an order to level one after the other to the ground, till Antonello should bc‘ 
found. On this the unfortunate youth was delivered up, and condemned to 
death. The tale continues : — ‘‘Then a marriage was mentioned, whicii at 
first gave rise to rejoicing; but, when the family began no longer to fear 
for the life of their relative, they declared that <Jeath was to be preferred to 
such a disgrace. Nor was there a noble to whom it did not appear excc‘ssire 
injustice to proceed as severely as if the two p!irtic‘s liad been of ecjual rank. 
It seemed strange to them to give the same attention to the complaints of 
an injured vassal, as if lie were a cdiiiit or a baron. Rut every father and 
every brother, born out of the privileged class, exulted in ins iieart, as the 
chimera, wbiclr had a hundred times risen in his mind, of impartial justice in 
such cases, appeared on the point of biding realised. 

One morning the inhabitants of the market-place saw a black scaffold 
elevated in the middle of the square ; and immediately a vast crowd as- 
sembled, more than usually eager to witness so important an execution. The 
s])acious circuit was soon filled, and soon the press grew so great, that the 
lieople, jammed together, appeared to lose all elasticity, and to be fused into 
one mass* There were people on the belfreys, at the windows in the bal- 
conies : they covered the tops of the houses, the sides of the fountains, the 
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cornices of the shops and palaces. The unfortunate Antonello, taken from 
his dungeon, was led in a cart through one of those narrow alleys of the 
old city of Naples, in which there were none but the cart and the guard 
that escorted it. When this party turned into the market-place, the vast 
crowd, with one voice, uttered a loud involuntary shout. The hapless youth, 
dismayed by the spectacle, almost lost his senses. The terrible truth pre- 
sented to his sight was hidden by a delirium not less terrible. A mist is before 
his eyes — a ringing in his. cars — a cold moisture pervades his body — his 
heart palpitates to bursting — trembling and tottering, every thing turns 
round — all seems giving way, and falling into an abyss. The vehement 
curiosity of the multitude at first sight of Caracciolo immediately changed 
to pity. Each uncovered his head at the sign of salvation that headed the 
sad procession, and all remained still and silent. It was a solemn spectacle, 
when each of so many thousands of men was so preoccupied, that you might 
have fancied yourself in a desert. .At the sudden change the delirium of 
Antonello also changed : it appeared to him as if the pavement of the im- 
mense square had been taken up, and that, instead of stones, it was laid 
down witli human heads, and that he and the executioner were alone in the 
empty spac^e, while the latter streudicd out his hand to seize his hair. O 
horror ! his head is about to fall among the rest ! He wished to shriek — 
to slop — to fly ! but an irresistible force — the power of fate — prevents his 
moving, and carries him on towards the scaflbld. The cart proceeded 
amidst the press, which, deaf to the signs of the attendants, 0{)ened with diffi- 
culty to the curvets and h'aps of the horsi\s of the armed men, an(l them 
closing behind, as the wavc*s of ilu* sea alu*r a vessel, while it seemed to the 
unfortunate man that at thejse mom«‘nis the earth was ojiening to swallow him. 
Those who w(‘re near saw clearly the internal struggles caused by these, 
visions in the contortion of liis limbs and convulsion of his features, but the 
violence of th(‘ agony prevented its long continuance, and he fell fainting in 
the arms of the priest. When they arrived at the foot of the scaffold, he 
came to himself, and sighed, and exclaimed, in a voice of woe, ‘ My God ! 
where am I ? am I aliv<* ? where is Constance? where my mother?* Then, 
opening his eyes, lu* looked fixedly round, till, shuddering and turning away, 
he cried, No, no ! — he is still there — No — I am not yet dead ! * Now the 
comforting voice of (he holy minister came to his aid, and the unexpected 
siglit of hisConstaiK i*, who had arrived by anothc'i* way, entirely restored his 
courage. Forgetting tlie chains that held him back, he was about to ad- 
vance and embrace her. Hope returned, and he thought, ‘ It cannot be 
true — the duchess does not hate me — how have I injured her? she has 
always been kind to me — I cannot forget it : at the liist festival at Poggio 
Ueale the duchess and the king were peculiarly courteous : it is a mere 
show, no more. Wliat wild beast, what tiger, would be so cruel ? and to 
one of iiiy rank — and at my age ! No, it is impossible — it is folly to ima- 
gine otherwise! Constance is all my regret: the hapless Constance, made by 
me the fable of her native place, and now of the whole kingdom. Unhappy 
girl — I suffer, and deserve it; but you, innocent creature, you, indeed, will 
become the wife of AntoneIJo Caracciolo yet; so that it will seem that I ant 
forced to marry her, while, in truth, there is nothing in the world I desire 
more — nothing — not even life I ’ And these same thoughts passed through 
the minds of the spectators. 

‘‘ They ascend the* scaffold. The feebleness of the youth need not excite 
surprise — who ascends l^tween two white-clad monks, and seems bowed by 
age. See you not how eacli step adds years to his age? That ill-omened 
throng of priests and monks freeze the blood, and the extreme youth of 
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the condemned man inspires deep pity. But the sight of the girl, who wa» 
the innocent cause of the punishment, excited a moi|^. tender emotion, and 
softened the hardest heart. The peril of Antonello, whom she already re- 
garded as a beloved husband, ^ was an insupportable torment to her. Now, 
pale and ghastly, she had fallen if she liad not been Supported — now, 
changing colour and blushing, she trembled and shuddered, and was convulsed 
as by the most acute pain. Sometimes she raised her eyes to heaven, some- 
times she turned them fearfully round to find a spot where she could look 
without meeting the gaze of others — sometimes she covered her face with 
her hands, as she appeared to invoke death or the termination of her agony. 

“ An altar and a block were both placed on tlie scaffold. When the two 
young beings drew near to celebrate the enforced nuptials, they rushed into 
each other’s arms, and held each other in a long embrace. They were for- 
cibly separated, that the rite might be fulfilled ; Constance was dowered by 
the prince according to his rank: slie reec'ived the bridal ring, and the priest 
blessed them. The crowd who witnessed this moving ceremony could not 
restrain from tears — the very agents wept; and who would not? But all 
did not finish here. Tlie same priest who had pronounced the sacred w^ords 
which gave rise to a new source of life, the very same chaunted forth the 
comforting psalms that were used to precede the death of the condemned, 
and to announce the violent separation of a being, guilty though he were, 
yet our fellow'-creature, from the rest of the Avorld. ^Vllat a tremendous mo- 
ment L New sprung hope had pitilessly deceived the unfortunate Antonello. 
Hope had given him strength to feel die spasms of agony till the last mo- 
ment, as is made manifest by the accent in which he repeats the prayers. 
And yet he doubts ; he does not abandon hope ; but, alas I the executioner 
seizes him, and forces him to kneel beside the block, 

‘‘ Already the axe is raised, w'hen a murmur, none know's w-hence origi- 
nating, and then a clamour, is heard among the crowd, crying, Pardon ! 
pardon ! And can it be ? A horseman endeavours to make his way towards 
the scaffold. Room is eagerly made. Does he not bring a pai don ? Pro- 
found silence returns. None can take tlu'ir eyes from him, yet all desire to 
gaze on Antonello, and they are eager to see both at once. The officer 
being arrived opposite, made a sign to those on the scaffold; and in a moment 
the severed head of Caraeciolo was seen shaking, hanging by the hair, as 
it w^as held up by the blood-stained hand of the executioner. I'hc 
eyes were seen to roll, and words and blood to flow from the lips. At the 
same moment, a piercing shriek was heard, as it were the concentrated 
expression of the general horror : and the woman w ho gave forth that shriek 
fell on the ground. 

“ A gloomy murmur arose from the sea of heads. It moved and opened 
in a hundred parts, and the whole crowd, horrifit'd and frightened, separated 
at once. The ill-fated Constance never rose more. Whether it were surprise, 
or shame* at finding herself the object of so many eyes at an ignominious 
spectacle — wliethcr compassion for her lover, or whether poison had been 
given her, as w'as reported, by his relations — she died. 

“ The marble effigy of these uiiliappy lovers, placed above the arch of 
the steeple of St. Eligio, in the midst of the market-place, remind^ the 
passer-by of their miserable fate.” 

The account given in this work of the duel itself is peculiarly striy^^P 
The unaffected simplicity of the style rises into dignity when support^ by 
the importance of the subject. It is, in some. respAts, superior to Azeglio’s, 
especially in the interest it excites. ITie duel in “Hector Fieramosca” is 
placed at the end of the work. The reader has been deeply affected by the 
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Wrongs and death' of Ginevra : the duel serves neither to avenge her, nor 
to advance any portion of the story; and loses its natural interest from its 
taking place when that of the story to which it is appended has drawn to 
the close. In Belmonte’s romance it takes places early in the tale, and the 
personages are full of ardour, hope, and enjoyment. We extract a portion, 
as a further specimen of the merits of this work ; a good translation of which 
we should be glad to see among our English romances. 

The Italian combatants had. heard mass, and sworn to die rather than 
survive a defeat, and to defend each other till death. They then set forward 
to the appointed place. Half way they met their four judges, who told them 
that they had conferred with the judges of the adverse party, and fixed the 
conditions of the fight ; but t^at the French had not yet arrived. How- 
ever, Hector Fieramosca, believing the hour agreed upon to be not far off, 
thought it right not to delay ; and, advancing slowly for the space of another 
mile, arrived at the field. It was^ lonely spot, half way between Quarata 
and Aiidria, where even now may be seen the fragments of the monument 
which was erected there in memory ot that glorious day, excellently adapted 
by nature for the pur[)ose; for the soil around is wavy with various irregu- 
larities; but here it becomes completely even and plain, and, for a sufficient 
space, spreads itself into the form of an amphitheatre, unencumbered by 
any hinderance of tree or rock, while an olive wood flourishes around, 
forming, as it \vere, a thick garland. The little plain, being ratl^ low, was 
covered, through the eflects of rain, by a fine shingle, and ofl’erc^a perfect 
arena for the manceuvres of the horsemen. On this occasion, the lists 
selected in the midst of this plain w'ere surrounded by a furrow that en- 
closed about the eighth part of a mile, and w{is marked at intervals by 
large stones. Hue egress >vas givcMi between these to the combatants, 
who, defeated in the combat, were forced to surrender as vanquished. A 
seat was prepared for the judges at one extremity of the field, on a jutting 
ridg(» of earth, and a magnificent scarlet canopy was raised under the olives. 
Before and around, but lotver down, stood the triimpelers and heralds, 
who attended on tlie joust. 

“When the Italians arrived, they were struck by. the singular aspect of 
the field. There was no crowd pressing to and Iro without the lists — no 
waving of scarfs and handkerchiefs — no impatient nor welcoming cries at the 
appearance of the combatants — all was lonely and fpiiet. But this gave a 
more solemn aspect to the scene, as this solitude did not arise Iroin any 
want of spectators, but from urgent necessity, and, so to speak, a holy rever- 
ence : Ibr afar oil’, in the neighbourhood ot Audria and Corato, w’ere to bo 
seen many companies of horsemen, who had no other object than to Wait 
cfli the necessities of the combat ; and, scattered abroad through the country 
on the limits of the field, innumerable groups of spectators were to be seen 
clustered upon straw-ricks and trees, who, in a moment, could have walled 
in the circuit of the lists, had they been allowed to approach. 

*‘The Italians dismounted, and, kneeling down, implored the protection 
of the God of Armies ; and then, while waiting for the arrival ot the enemy. 
Hector addressed his party thus ‘ Brothers fuicl companions, I should ^ 
devoid of understanding, did I think, by my words, to ins^)ire with courage 
warriors chosen by our illustrious leader ns the flower ot his troop. No, 
my friends, we know each other well. But, since the enemy have not yet 
made^their appearance, I have thought it right in this interval to open my 
mind; which augurs undoubted victory. In times past, many have fought 
for the sake of private enmity — others to acquire wealth or power — 
others for the love of ladies. But you combat for honour and glory, the 
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most precious and noblest reward that fortune can offer to the brave. And 
you must also reflect, that you fight to-day, not only for your own glory, but 
for that of the whole Italian nation. May tins inspire you, and gift you with 
immortal renown, making you famous examples of patriotic valour, and the 
enduring theme of noble recollection to posterity. Yes, my friends, this 
combat will be regarded w'ith infinite anxiety by the army, by Italy, by 
the whole world ; and the names of the valiant men who shall remain con- 
querors on the field will go down to the remotest posterity. I will not 
allude to the enemy’s arrogance and injurious contempt. May Heaven 
avert that any of us survive to see the seal put to our shame. What more 
famous pass of arms than this can our descendants ever witness ? In every 
other it is a mere game and display : this will be a fierce battle. In others, 
the nature of the arms, and the riih^s by which they are to be used, is esta- 
blished — in this we choose for ourselves as in war itst*ll'. In a tournament 
the point of the lance is hlunt — the swords have no edge — it is dis- 
honourable to wound a horse — it is felony to strike with the point. 
Here we wield lances, clubs, swords, and daggers; and happy is he who 
can plunge the blade into the heart of his adversary. Yes, happy is he 
wdio can reach the heart of him who desires to dishonour his bride, his 
sister, and his mother; for such is he who dares to vituperate our country, 
and cover it with infamy. Wlierefore, war and death to tlie French ! with 
every w^ewon, w'ar and death ! ’ At this moment he perceived some on 
the opposTO side appear : he became silent, and, ordering his helmet to be 
laced, they mounted their horses, placed tlieir lances in the rests, and began 
to canter lightly, and to caricole about the field, that they might become 
familiar with it. « 

“ The French now presented themselves. First came a gentleman 
carrying the helmet and lance of Monseignciir de la Motte ; twelve other 
gentlemen followed, two by two, who in like manner carried the lances and 
helmets of their friends. Then, at fitting intervals, the six couples of com- 
batants followed, armed and mounted as the Italians were ; then came 
La Motte alone ; behind him came his spotted charger, and, lastly, the twelve 
chargers, led by twelvt gentlemen, two by two. 

“ La Motte, seeing that tlic Italian cavaliers were prepared, alighted 
from his hack, and caused his comrades to dismount also. Custom de- 
manded that the leader, on such an occasion, sliould make a short harnngne; 
but the eager La Motte, excited by the sight of the enemy, and naturally 
adverse to all formality, burst forth at once. ‘ There they are, my frumds, 
only thirteen — thirteen exactly, as we are ! Shall we allow ourselves to 
be vanquished at ecpial arms — we, who have always seen a double and a 
triple number fly before us ? Uy my faith ! this is the first time we hjivc 
met so exactly ; and the best is that they are all alike, and there is not one 
Spaniard among them. Poor wretches ! not another w'ord about them ; 
there they are — you behold them so light and airy — in a little while npt 
one will be seen on the field. Come, let us teach tliein how arrogant they 
are to compete with the cavaliers of the King of France. Hut, I implore 
you, spare that youth on the bay, with a blue and white scarf : it belongs 
to me to attack that millantatore Fieramosca; but afterwards I have a 
{^articular engagement with that boy — reserve him for me — he challenged 
me, morhleu / — so have a care of him.* 

‘‘ They then knelt, and addressed a prayer to Heaven, armed them#»lves, 
and, being in the saddle, began also with infinite delight to scour the field ; 
and then the standards were placcxl at each extremity of the field, in ex- 
pectation of the moment when the judges should give the signal for battle.’^' 

The combat itself is described with great vivacity, and in particular the 
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encounter of La Motte and Brancaleone. Brancaleone is the hero of the 
tale, but he is a mere youth; and the author, while he wished to attribute to 
him the honour of vanquishing the French leader, felt that it was too 'much 
to make him fall by his hand. But he extricates himself from this difficulty 
admirably. They had already met and fought, and been separated in the 
melee^ and now they met again. The dauntless La Motte had begun to 
lose faith in his unvanquishable prowess ; since in this species of skirmish his 
giant stature and immense strength were of less avail than the agility of the 
youth, whom with presumptuous confidence he had despised. He writhed, 
and foamed, and became confused through rage ; bis desire to conquer be- 
came a balk ; and the more blindly he rushed on to wound his adversary, 
the more he exposed himself tm his blows. So much blood flowed from his 
body, and he was wounded in so many places, that he no longer feared in- 
jury, since, could he strike to earth his daring adversary, he had been 
content to be killed by a thousancf wounds. At length, among the innu- 
merable blows dealt by La Motte, one reached its aim, and poor Bran- 
caleone also poured oiit a river of blood ; and, on recovering from the stroke, 
he staggered so that his enemy thought it all over with him. Then his 
boldness returned; believing that his victory was secure, he turned his eyes 
to the oilier combatants, to gather the triumph of the entire conflict. And, 
though his companions strewed the field, yet, as he saw some jamong them 
still on horseback, fighting valiantly, he believed that, could he leqdhisaid, 
they would conquer. He therefore changed his mode of attack, and became 
cautious, and as avaricious of iSs blood as before he had been lavish. On the 
other side, Brancaleone, who believed that the blood he spilt must inevitably 
occasion his death, gave, as a light that expires, the last flame, and threw him- 
self on La Motte with inexpressible fury; while he, warding off* the blows, 
continued to back, and waited to take advantage of some good opportunity, 
afforded by the other’s fury, to end the great struggle by a blow with his club. 
But, at this crisis, he heard the cry around — ^ La Motte, prisoner ! Pri- 
risoner, La Motte!* Both paused: La Motte looked around — he per- 
ceived that he bad passed the furrow, and was without the lists ! A heavy 
groan burst from him, and he fell with extended atms, as if struck by a 
thunderbolt.” 

The story of this work turns on the loves of Brancaleone and Giacinta, 
the sister of Fieramosca ; the brotlier being at first friendly, and then 
adverse, to their marriage. The prince of Caracciolo, drawn on by the in- 
stigations of his bastard brother, Raymond, seeks her hand ; and Hector is 
desirous of this nlliance. Tlie prince is assassinated under circumstances 
that cause poor Brancaleone to be more than suspected. He is thrown into 
prison, and condemned ; he escapes, and flies to the mountains, Giacinta 
being the companion of liis flight. The most pleasing passages of the work 
are those that describe the wanderings of the lovers, and their residence at 
the rude but hospitable village of Picinisco. The interest is never high- 
drawn, but the purity of the style, and the artless simplicity of the narrative, 
spread a grace over the pages, very unlike the inflated and exaggerated sen- 
timent now the fashion in French romances. The village life at Picinisco 
is a picture full of innocence and repose. It is disturbed by the inroads of 
jsomc notorious banditti, the leader of whom is Rocco del Pizzo, brother of 
the unfortunate Constance, who, under the name of Gambalunga, spreads 
terroio around ; and who declared, in scoiT of the guard of hunters of 
Picinisco, that, when they least expected it, lie would appear alone attiong 
them, and carry off* the prettiest girl in the village, liis success in this en- 
terprise is amusingly told ; — “ On the days of festival the devout inhabitants 
descended to the old church of Santa Maria, placed at the foot of the raoon- 
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tain, on the top of wliicli, at the distance of a long inusket-shot, stands Pici- 
nisco. It was the last Sunday of the month, and the children of Scr llario 
had betaken themselves betimes to the church, that they might be among the 
first to occupy the sides of the confessional of the Canon Crolla, who was the 
confessor in vogue among, these good girls. When they reached the sacristy, 
they saw, leaning against the gre^at stone eagle which may still be seen near 
the great gate of the church, a strong youth, who, from his blue cloak, liis 
black nose, and the marks of heat in his face, seemed to be a courier from 
San Donato. When he saw them approach, he met them with the usual 
salutation, Gesu c Mariu^ and, holding out a letter, said, ‘ Thank God ! that 
at last I find some one w’ho can read this paper. My master bade me be 
speedy ; and 1 have been waiting half an hour here, and cannot find a soul 
who can read. I know it is for a certain Gianuan tonic, but I cannot re- 
member his surname. 

Celestina took the letter in her hand, saying to herself, as she tried to 
decipher the writing, ‘ How stupid the people of San Donato are ! they 
make a long journey, and do not know' to whom they are going. This fellow 
does not look silly ; and yet he fancies some one can read among these vil- 
lages ! Were it not for the signora, I had never learnt so much.’ 

“ Her sisters proceeded to the confessional ; and she read ‘ Gian — 
antonio — Ar ,* ‘ Arcaro — Arcaro. Now 1 recoiled,’ said the mes- 

senger. ‘Well,’ said the girl, ‘ Giannantonio Arcaro, my friend, does not 
live at Picinisco, but at Aia del Lupo.’ ‘And where is" Aia del Lupo?’ 

‘ I^ok — there arc houses — behind the hilt.’ — ‘ Cospetto ! I thought my- 
self arrived, and l am tw'o miles off. I low' shall 1 get back to San Donato 
before dinner ^ What shall I do? my inast<‘r hade me hurry. My good girl, 
be charitable, show me the shortest way.’ ‘ That before you," take that road — 
when you get to the fountain, turn to the left, and take the path — but it 
w’ould be easier to show' you the way than to make you understand it;* and, 
doing w’hat she said, followed by the youth, she reached the fountain, and 
pointed out the lane of a cross-way which he was to lake. Hut at this 
moment his eyes lighted up with a fierce expression, which niad(^ her eager 
to return; so she said,* ‘ Now 1 have show'ii you the w'ay, good hve, friend.’ 

* No, my dear, I do not understand ; he so good as to go witli mc' as far as the 
lane.’ ‘ Really — and what do you take me for, good man ! I have lost 
time corning so far: go, in God’s name! for I must hasten to church.* 

‘ You are right, my pretty angel, but you must sometimes do a good turn 
by a neighbour. I am in a greater hurry, perhaps, than you, my dear — 
Come — come as far cis that. With so pretty a face, you must not be hard- 
hearted. I only ask you to go so far.” “ >,‘o, no, good man ; I have staid 
too long; good bye.’ ‘ W"ell, then, I must begin already to relieve you frohi 
the trouble of walking;’ and, so saying, he took her up in his arms, and, in 
spite of her cries and endeavour.s to»get loose, ran off as if he were carrying 
a child. This w’as Gambaiimga, the hold Gambalungn, in person. His 
comrades, who were waiting for him, hidden on the hill of Santa Croce, no 
sooner saw him than tliey leapt forth with joyful acclamations.” 

I'he pursuit of the villagers, with Hrancaleone at their head, brings on 
the catastrophe of the story, which, after many perils to the lovers, and 
romantic incidents, ends happily. The wdiolc presents a pleasing and lively 
picture of the Italians — their vehement passions, which lead them right on 
to their object, accompanied, at the same time, by a sense of natural justice 
midt>pen-hearted frankness, and adorned by unanected and gentle manners. 
This, too, mixed up with so much of wicicedness in the bad characters as 
give darker shades of interest to the tale. We think a translation of this 
romance would be popular in England. 

C To be continued, 
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NOTES OF A LOVER OF BOOKS, 

No. II. POPE. 

IN SOME LIGHTS IN WHICH HE IS NOT USUALLY REGARDED. 

Vnfitdvd interest of this subject^ and the reeisons of it. Shakspeare not equally at home with u$f 
thonyh more so with tjencral humanity. Letters of Pope. A wood~engraviny of a century ago. Pope 
with a young lady in a stage-coach Dining with maids of honour: — Riding to Oxford by moon- 
light. Loveability not dependent on shape. Insincerity not always what it is taken for. Whigs^ 
Tories^ and Cathulice^ Masterly exposition of the reason why people live uneomfortahly together m 
“ Rondeaulx,'* and a Rondeau. 

Those who have been conversant in early life with Pope and the other 
wits of Queen Anne, together with the liellendens, Ilerveys, Lady Sulfolks, 
.and other feminities, are never tired of hearing of them afterwards, 
Jet their subsequent studies take never so lofty a turn in tlie comparison. 
We can no more acquire a dislike to theip, than we can give up a regard 
for the goods and chattels to which we have been accustomed in our houses, 
or the costume with which we associate the ideas of our uncles, and aunts, 
and grandfathers. And the reason is partly identical. They are authors 
who come within our own era of manners and customs, — within the period 
of coats and waistcoats, and snuff- taking, and the same kinds of eating and 
drinking; they have lived under the same dynasty of the Georges, speak 
iluj same unobsolete language, and inh.nbit the same houses; in short, are 
at home with us. Shakspeare, with all his marvellous power of coming 
among us, and making us laugh and weep so as none of them can, still 
comes so to sp(»ak) in a doublet and beard ; he is .an nveestor^ — ‘‘ Master 
Shakspeare,” — one w^ho s.ivs yea and nay, and never heard of Pall Mall or 
the opera. 'Fhe others are yes and no nu*n — swearers of last Tuesday’s o.aths, 
or payers of its compliments — cousins, and aunts, and cvery-day acquaint- 
ances. Popc‘ is “ Mr. Pope,” and comes to “ tea ” with ns. Nobody, 
alas ! ever drank tra with Sliakspeare ! The sympallTies of a si i])- slop break- 
fast are not his; nor of colfee, nor Brnssells carpets, nor girandoles and or 
ntotdu ; neither did he ever take snulf, or a sed.an, or a “ coach ” to the 
theatre ; nor behold, poor man ! the coming glories of silver forks. His 
very localities are no longt^r ours except in name ; whereas the Cork-streets, 
and St. .James’s-slreels, and Kensingtons arc still almost the identical 
places — in many respects really such — in w’hich the Arbiithnots lived, 
and the Steeles lounged, and the maids of honour rompetl in the gardens at 
night time, to the scandal of such of the sisterhood as laid become married.* 
Another reason why one likes the wits and poets of that age is, that be- 
sides being contemporary w'ith one’s common-places, they have associated 
them with their wit and elegance. We know not how the case may be wdth 
others, but this is partly llic reason why we like the liouscs built a century 
ago, with their old red brick and their seats in the window^s. A portrait of 
the same period is the next thing to having the people with us ; and w'e 
rarely see a tea-table, at wliicli a graceful ^vomaii presides, witlioiit its re- 
minding us of ‘‘ The Rape of the ‘Lock,” hanging her person with sylphs as 
well as jewellery, and inclining us to use a pair of scissors' wdth the same 
blissful impudence as my lord Petre. + 

• Vide tho^ Suffolk Correspondence/* vol. i. p. 333k 

f The reader need scarcely be reminded that the “ peer ” who “ spread the glittering forfeit widd ** 
Neas a Lord l*eirc, of the noble Catholic family still existing. As the poem was trritteii in 1711, 
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There is a third reason, perhaps, lying sometimes underneath our self- 
love ; but it takes a sort of impudence in the very modesty to own it ; for 
who can w'ell dare to say that he ever feels oppressed by the genius of 
Shakspeare and his contemporaries ! as if there could be any possibility of 
rivalry ! Who ventures to measure his utmost vanity with the skies ? or to 
say to all nature, “ You really excel the existing generation ? ” And yet 
something of oppressiveness in the shape of wonder and admiration may be 
allowed to turn us away at times from the contemplation of Shakspeare or 
the stars, and make us willing to repose in the easy chairs of Pope and one’s 
grandmother. We confess for our own parts, that as — 

“ Love niix}’ venture in 
Where it «larc not \\ ell be seen ; ” 

or rather, as true, hearty, loving, vanity- forget ting love w'arrants us in 
keeping company with the greatest of the loving, so wc do find ourselves in 
general quite at-our ease in the society of Shakspeare himself, emotion apart; 
being rendered so by the humanity that reconciles us to our defects, and by 
the wisdom wliich preferred love before all things. Setting hats and caps 
aside, and coming to pure flesh and blood, and whatsoever survives fashion 
and conventionalism, w’ho can jest so heartily as he? who so make you take 
‘‘ your ease at your inn ? ” wlio talk and walk with you, feel, fancy, ima- 
gine ; be in the woods, the clouds, fairy-land, among friends, (there is no 
man \vho is so fond of drawing friends as he is), or if you want a charming 
w’oman to be in love with and Jive with for ever, can so paint her in a line ? 

“ Pretty, and ^itty; wild, and yet too, gentle.” 

All that the Popes and Priors could have conspired with all the SiiflTolksand 
Montagues to say of delightful womanhood, could not have out-valued the 
comprehensiveness of that line. Stilly as one is accustomed to think «ven of 
the most exquisite women in connexion with some costume or other, be it 
no more than a slipper to her foot, modern dress insists upon clothing them to 
one’s imagination, in preference to ancient. W'e cannot love them so en- 
tirely in the dresses of Arcadia, or in the ruffs and top-knots of the lime of 
Elizabeth, as in the dear tuckers and trcsscs to which we have been accus- 
tomed. As they approach our own times, they partake of the warmness of 
our homes. ‘‘ Anne Page ” might have been handsomer, but we cannot 
take to her so heartily as “ Nancy Dawson,” or Miss Lcj)ell.” Imogen 
there seems no matching, or dispensing with ; and yet Lady Winchelsea, 
when Miss Kingsmill, or Mrs. Brooke, when she was Fanny Moore the 
clergyman’s daughter, dancing under the cherry-trees of the parsonage- 
garden, and “ as remarkable for her gentleness and suavity of manners qs 
for her literary talents,” — wc cannot but feel tliat the “ Miss ” and the 
‘‘ Fanny ” carries us away with it, in spite of all tlie realities mixed up wdth 
those desuetudes of older times. 

We have been led into these reflections hy a volume of Pope’s Letters, 
wliich we read-^over again the other day, and which found our regard for him 
as fresh as ever, notwithstanding all that we have learnt to love and admire 
more. We cannot Jive with Pope and the w its as entirely as wc used to do 

he must have been “ Uo 1 x>rt, seventh Baron Petre,” who succet'ded to the title in 1707,5^ and died 
ill 17 IS. lie married the year after the writing of the poem, and died the year following ; so 
that his life seems to have been ** short an<l sweet.” It is pleasant to see by the peerages that the 
fannly int€>nnarried in the present century with that of the Blounts of Maplcdurham — the friends 
ot Pope ; and that one of the sisters of the bride was named Arabella* probably after Arabella 
Pennor, the Belinda of the poet. A sense of the liomiurs conferred by genius gives tl^ iinisliing 
grace to noble families that have the luck to possesi them. 
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when young. Circumstances have opened new worlds to us, both real and 
ideal, which have as much enlarged (thank heaven !) our possessions, as though 
to a house of the sort above-mentioned had been added the gardens of all 
the east, and the forests (with all their visions) of Greece and the feudal 
times. Still the house is there, furnished as aforesaid, and never to be 
given up ; and as men, after all their day-dreams, whether of poetry or of 
business (for it is little suspected how much fancy mingles even with that), 
are glad to be called to dinner or U*a, and see the dear familiar faces about 
them, so, though the author we love and admire most Shakspeare, and 
tfie two books we fan least dispense with on our shelves are Spenser and 
the “ Arabian Nights,’* we never quit these to look at our Pope, and our 
Parnell and Thomson, withoqt a sort of household pleasure in our eyes, 
and a grasp of the volume as though some Mary Lcpell, or Margaret llel- 
lenden, or some Mary or Marianne of our own, had come into the room 
herself, and held out to ns her cordial hand. 

Here tlien is a volume of “ Pope’s Letters,” complete in itself, (not one 
oftlie voluminous edition) a duodecimo, lettered as just mentioned, boundin 
calf (plain at the sides, but gilt and flowered at the back), and possessing a 
portrait with cap, open shirt-collar, and great black eyes. We are biblio- 
maniacs enough to like to give these details, and hope that the reader does 
not despise them. At the top of the first letter, there is one of those en- 
graved head-pieces of ludicrously ill-design and execution, winch used to 

adorn ’* books a century ago, things like uncouth dreams, magnified out of 
all proportion, and innocent of possibility. The subject of the present is 
Hero and Leanfler. Hero, with four dots for eyes, nose, and mouth, is as 
tall as the tower itself, out of wJiich she is half leaning; and Leander has 
liad a sort of platform made for l)im at the side of the tower, flat on the 
water, and obviously ofi purpose to accommodate his dead body; just as 
though a coroner’s inquest had foreseen the iieci'ssity there would be for it. 
P.iit we must not be tempted at present into dwelling upon illustrations of 
this kind. We design some day, if a wood engraver will stand by us, to 
give something of an historical sketch of their progress through old ro- 
mances, classics, and spelling-books, with commentaries as we proceed, and a 
“fetching out” of their beauties; not without an eye to those initial letters 
and tail-pieces, in which As and Bs, nymphs, satyrs, and dragons, &c. 
flourish into every species of monstrous, grotesque, and half-human exuber- 
ance. 

What we would more ])articularly take occasion to say from the volume 
before us, agreeably to our design of noticing whatever has been least or 
not at all noticed by the biographers, is, that notwithstanding our own lo^ 
intimacy widi the writings of Pope, w'e found in it some things which we 
do not remember to have observed before, — little points of personal inte- 
rest, which become great enough in <joimection with such a man to be of 
consequence to those who would fain know him as if they had lived with 
him, and which the biographers (who, in fact, seldom do more than repeat 
one another) have not thought it worth tlieir while to attend to. 

Thu first is, that whereas the personal idea of Pope, which we generally 
present to our minds in consequence of the best-knowm prints of him^s 
that of an elderly man, we here chiefly see him as a young one, from the 
age of sixteen to thirty, and mostly while he lived at Binfield in Windsor 
Forest, and his principal fainearose from his happiest production, “The Rape 
of the Lock.” We see him also caressed, as be deserved to be, by the ladies; 
and intimating, with a becomingostentation (considering the consciousness of 
Ins personal defects which he «o touchingly avows at other times), what a 
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very ** lively young fellow” he was (to speak in the language of the day), 
apd how pleased they were to pay him attention. The late republication of 
the writings of Lady Mary Wortley Montague has revived the discussion 
respecting her supposed, and but too probable, hrusquerie towards him (for 
no man deserved greater delicacy in repulse; from a woman, than one so 
sensitive and so unhappily formed as he). We shall here give, as a 
counter lump of sugar to those old bitters, a passage from a letter written 
when he was twenty-one, in which he describes the effect which the 
gaiety of his conversation had on a young lady whom he met in a stage- 
coach. What he says about a “ sick woman ” being tlfe worst of evils,” 
is not quite so well. It is not in the taste of Spenser and the other great 
poets his superiors ; yet we must not take it^in its worst sense either, but 
only as one of those “ airs” which it was thought becoming in such “ young 
fellows ” to take in those days, when people had not properly recovered from 
the unsentitiientaliziiig effects of the gaHantry of the court of Charles II. 
For the better exhibition of these our passage's of interest, rescued from tlio 
comparative obscurity occasioned by the neglect of biographers, >vc shall 
give them heads in italics. 

Pope admired hp a Young Ladtf in a istoge Coach. 

“ The morning after I parted from you I found lu^'sclf (as I had prophecy ’d) all alone, in 
an uneasy stiige coach ; a doleful change from that agreeable company 1 enjoyed the night 
before! without the least hope of entertainment, but from my last resource in such cases — 
a hook. I then began to enter into an acfjuaintance with the morafists^ and bad just 
received from them some cold consolation for the inconvenience of this life, and the un- 
certainty of human affairs, when I perceive*! my vehicle to stop, and heflrd from tlic side of 
it the dreadful news of a sick woman preparing to enter it. ^Tis not easy to guess at my 
mortification: but being so well fortified with philosophy I stood resigned, uitb a stoical 
constancy, to endure tlic worst of evils — a sick woman. I was, indeed, a little comforted 
to find by her voice and dress that she was young and a gentlewoman ; but no sooner 
her hood* removeil, but I saw one of the most t>cautifiil faces 1 ever beheld ; and to increase 
my surprise, I heard her salute me b} my name. 1 never had more reason to accuse nature for 
making me short-sighted than now, when i could not recollect 1 bad ever seen those fair eyes 
which knew me so well, and was utterly at a loss bow to address myself; till, with a great deal 
ofsiniplicity and innocence, she let me know (even before I discovered my ignorance) that slic 
was the daughter df one in pur neighbourhood, lately married, \\ho having been consulting 
her physicians in town, was returning into the country, to try hat gooil air and a new 
husband could do to recover Jier. My father, yon must know, has sonictimc's rccoiiiiiiended 
the study of physic to me; hut I never had any ambition to be a doctor till this instant. 
I ventured to prescribe some fruit (which I happ^^icd to Jiavc in the coac h), which being 
forbidden her by her doctors, she had the more inclination to; in short, I tciii|)ted her, and 
she eat ; nor was I Jiiore like the devil, than she like ‘ Kvc.* Having the good succcs's of 
the aforesaid gentleman before my eyes, I put on the gallantry ofliieold .serpent, and in 
fMtc of my evil form, accosteil fkr with all the gaiety I was master of, which had so good 
Weet, that in Ic.ss than an hour .she grew pleasant, her coloiir retnrtic‘d,antl she wn.splea*»cd 
to say my prescription had wrought an immediate cure ; in a word, I hud the pleusuiitest 
journey imaginable.” 

We learn from this passage, by the way, that Pope’s father someiiinos 
expressed his wish to see his son a physician. The son, howevc?r, wisely 
avoided a profession which would have severely tried his health, and not 
very well liave* suited his personal appearance. Otherw'ise, there can be no 
doubt he would have made an excellent member of the faculty, — learned, 
bland, sympathetic, and entertaining. 

The passage we shall extract next is better known, but we give it because 

maids of honour ” are again flourishing. The poet is here again^>at his 
ease with the fair sex. llie “ prince, with all his ladies on horseback,” is 
George IL, then prince of Wales, who is thus seen compelling his wife’s 
maids of* honour to ride out with him, whether their mistress went or not, 
and to go hunting ‘‘ over hedges and ditches on borrowed hacks ! The case, 
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is otherwise now; and the lovely Margaret Pillons, attd. Spring Rices; 
and Listers^ have the luqk to follow a gentlewoman instead of a dull brute. 
They can also go in carriages instead of on horseback^ when they prefer it. 
Whether they have not still, however, occasionally to undergo that dreadftil 
catastrophe, — “a red mark in the forehead from an uneasy hat,” may be 
made a question. 

Pope Dining and Walking by Moonlight with Maids of Honour, 

“ I went by water to Hampton Court, unattended by all but my own virtues, which were 
not of so modest a nature as to keep themselves or me concealed ; for I met the prince 

with all his ladies on horseback cominq from huntin*;. Mrs. B (Bellenden) * and 

Mrs. L (Lepcll) took me into protection (contrary to the laws against harbouring 

papists), and gave me a dinner, with something I liked better — an opportunity of conve^ 

sation with Mrs. H (Howard, ^afterwards Lady Suffolk.) We all agreed that the life 

of a maid of honour was of all things the most miserable, and wished that every woman 
who envied had a specimen of it. To eat Westphalia ham in a morning, ride over hedges 
and ditches on borrow'cd hacks, come*homc in the heat of the day with a fever, and 
(what is worse a hundred times) with a red mark in the forehead from an uneasy hat ; 
all this may qualify them to make excellent wives for fox-hunters, and bear abundance of 
ruddy-complexioned children. As soon as they can wipe off* the sweat of the day, they 
must simper an hour, and catch cold in the princess’s apartment ; from thence ( as Shakspeare 
has it) “ to dinner with what appetite they may and after that, till inidiiight, walk, work, 
or think, which they please. I can easily believe no lone house in Wales, with a mountain 
and rookery, is more contemplative than this court ; and as a proof of it, I need only tell 

you, Mrs. L walked all alone with me three or four hours by moonlight ; and we met no 

creature of any quality but the king, who gave audience to the vice-chamberlain, all alone, 
under the garden-wall.” 

We hope Lady Mary Wortley saw this letter; for she was jealous of the 
witty and beautiful Lepell, who married a flame of Iiers, Lord Hervey 
and tliough she is understood to have scorned the pretensions of Pope her- 
self, it is in the nature of dispositions like hers not to witness attentions paid 
even to the rejected without a pang. 

Our closing extract will mount the little immortal, in his turn, upon an 
eminence,* on which he is certainly very little contemplated in the thoughts 
of any body ; and yet it was a masculine one to which he appears to have 
been accustomed; to wit, horseback. He rides in the present instance 
from Ilinfield to Oxford, a distance of thirty miles', no mean one for his 
delicate and ill-used frame. Jii a subsequent letter we find him taking the 
like journey, and to the same place, in company with Lintott, the bookseller, 
of whosq overweening manners, and “eye” meanwhile to business,” he 
gives a very amusing account, not omitting an intimation, that he was the 
better rider, and did not at all suffer under the booksellers cockney inex- 
perience. But we prefer to see him journeying by himself; and there is 
a sweet and poetical thoughtfulness in the passage, betwixt ease and 
solemnity. 

Pope Journeying on llorsdmck by ]\IoonUght, 

Nothing could have more of that melancholy wdiich once used to please me than my 
last day’s journey ; for after having passed through my favourite woofls in the forest, with 
u thousand reveries of past pleasure, I rode over hanging hills, whose tops were edged with 
groves, and whose feet watered with winding rivers, listening to the fulls of cataracts below, 
and the inurmuriiig of the winds above $ the gloomy verdure of Stonor succeeded ta these, 
and then the shades of the evening overtook me. The moon rose in the clearest sky 1 ever 
saw, by whose solemn light I paced on slowly without company, or any interruption to the 
range of my thoughts. About a mile before I reached Oxford, all the bells tolled in different 
notes, and the clocks of every colicgc answered one another, and sounded forth, some in 
a deeper, some jn a softer tone, that it was eleven at night. All this was no ill preparation 
to the life I have led since, among those old walls, venerable galleries, stone ppr^icoes, 

• The old title of Afis/rcM, applied to unmarried ladies, was then still struggling with tlutt of 
and either occasionally given. 
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studfoilB walks, and solitary scenes of the university. I wanted nothing but a black gown 
and a salary, to be as mere a book-worm as any there. I conformed myself to the college 
liours — was rolled up in books — lay in one of the most ancient dusky parts of the university 
— and was as dead to the world as any hermit of the desert. If any thing was^aiive or awake 
in me, it was a little vanity, siich as even those good men used to entertain when the monks 
of their own order extolled their piety and. abstraction; for 1 found myself deceived with 
a sort of respect which this idle part of mankind, the learned, pay to their species, who 
are as considerable here as the busy, the gay, and the ambitious are in your world.” 

In the letter containing this extract, is one of tliosc touching passages we 
have mentioned, in which he alludes to his personal deformity. 

Here, at my Lord II ’s (Harcourt’s ?), I see a creature nearer an angel than 

a woman, (though a woman be very neiu* as good as an angel). 1 think you have formerly 

heard me mention Mrs. T •' ns a credit to the maker of angels ; she is a relation of his 

lordship’s, and he gravely proposed her to me for a wife ; being tender of her interests, and 
knowing that she is less indebted to fortuno than 1, 1 told him, 'twns what he could never 
have thought of, if it had not been his misfortune ^o be blind, and what I could never think 
of, while I had eyes to sec both her and myself.” 

This is one of those rare occasions in which the most artificial turn of 
language, if gracefully put, is not unsuitable to the greatest depth of feeling, 
the speaker being taxed, as it were, to use his utmost address^ both for his 
own sake and the lady’s. We speak of deformity ” in reference to Pope’s 
figure; since, undoubtedly, the term is properly applied ; and one of the 
greatest compliments that can be paid his memory (whicli may be sincerely 
done), is to think that a woman could really have loved him. But he had wit, 
fancy, sensibility, fame, and the finest eyes in the world;” and he would 
have worshipped her with so much gratitude, and filled her moments with 
so much intellectual entertainment, that we can believe a woman to have been 
very capable of a serious piission for him, especially if she was a very good 
and clever w'onian. As to minor faults of shape, even of his own sort, w'e 
take them to be nothing whatsoever in the way of such love. We have seen 
them embodying the finest minds and most generous hearts ; and believe, 
indeed, that a woman is in luck who has the wit to discern their loveability ; 
for it begets her a like affection, and shows that her own nature is worthy 
of it. 

Tliis volume of Letters is the one that was occasioned by the surrepti- 
tious collection published by Curll, and contains tlu^ correspondence with 
Walsh, Wycherley, Trumbal, and Cromwell, those to “several ladies,” 
Edw^ard Blount, and Gay, &c. The style is generally artificial, sometimes 
provokingly so, as in the answer to Sir William Trumbars hearty and 
natural congratulations on “The Rape of the Lock.” It vexes one to see so 
great a man make such an owl of himself w^ith his laboured deprecations of 
flattery (of which there was none), and self-exaltations above the love of 
fame ; and the honest old statesman (a delightful character by the way, 
and not so rare as inexperience fancies it), must have smiled at the un- 
conBcious insincerity of bis little great friend. “ Unconscious” we say, 
for it is a mistake to conclude that an insincerity of this kind may not have 
a great deal of truth to the writer^s own mind and intentions; and Poik?, at 
that time, had not lived long enough to bexomc' aware of his weakness in 
this respect; perlmps never did. On the other hand there are abundant 
proofs in these Letters of the best kind of sincerity, and of the most exquisite 
good sense. Pope’s heart and purse (which he could moderately afford), were 
ever open to his friends, let his assertions to that effect be take^ by a shallow 
and envious cunning in as much evidence to the contrary as it pleases. He w^as 
rnanifestly kind to every body in every respect, except when they provoked 
his wit and self-love a little too far ; and then only, or chiefly^ as it affected 
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him publicly. He had little tricks of management, we dare say; that must 
be an indulgence conceded to his little crazy body, and fear of being jostled 
aside by robuster exaction ; and we will not swear that he was never dis- 
ingenuous before those wdiom he had attacked. That may have been partly 
owing to his very kindness, uneasy at seeing the great pain which he had 
given; for his satire was bred in him by reading satire, (Horace, Boileau, 
and others), and was doubtless more bent on being admired for its 
wit than feared for its severity ; exquisitely severe as he could be, and 
pleased as a man of so feeble a body must have been at seeing his pen so 
formidable. • He fondly loved his friends. We see by this book, that before 
he was six and twenty, he had painted Swift’s portrait (for he dabbled in 
oil painting) three times ; aqjd he was always wishing Gay to come and live 
with him, doubtless at his expense. ‘ He said on one of these occasions, 

'falk not of expenses; Homer (that is, his translation), will support his 
children : ” and when Gay was in^ bad state of health, and might be thought 
in want of a better air, be told him he would go with him to the south of 
France; a journey which, for so infirm and habitual a homester as Pope, 
would have been little less, than if an invalid now-a-days should propose 
to go and live with his friend in South America. 

There are some passages in this volume so curiously applicable to the 
state of things now existing among us, that we are tempted to quote one or 
two of them : — 

“ I am sure (says lie) if all Whigs and all Tories had the spirit of one Roman Catholic 
I know (his friend Kdward Hlount, to whom he is writing), it would be well for all Homan 
Catholics ; and if all Roman Catholics had always had that spirit, it had been well for all 
others, and we had never been charged with so wicked a spirit as that of persecution.” 

Again, in a letter to Graggs, — • 

** I took occasion to mention the superstition of some ages after the subversion of the 
Roman empire, which is too manifest a truth to be denied, and does in no sort reflect upon 
the present professors of our Jhith (he was himself a Catholic) who are free from it. Our silence 
in these points may, with some reason, make our adversaries think we allow and persist in 
those bigotries, tehirh i/ct, iii realitv^ all ^ood and srnsibie men despise, though they are per- 
suaded not to speak against thtan ; I cannot tell why, since flowr it is no way the interest 
even of the worst of our priesthood, as it might have been then, to have them smothered in 
silence.” 

Let the above be the answer to those who pretend to think that the 
Catholics are still as ignorant and bigoted as they were in the days of Queen 
Mary ! — as though sueh enlightened Catrholics as Pope, and such revolting 
ones as Mary herself, had never assisted to bring them to a better way of 
•thinking. 

For the exquisite good sense we have spoken of, take the following pas- 
sage, which is a masterpiece : — 

" Nothing hinders the constant agreement of people who live together but mere vanity : 
a secret insisting upon what they think their dignity or merit, and inward expectation of 
such an over-measure of deference and regard as answers to their own, extrai^aiit false 
scale, and which nobody cun pay, because none but themselves can tell readily to what 
pitch it amounts.” 

Thousands of houses would be happy to-morrow if this passage were 
written in letters of gold over the mantelpiece, and the offenders could 
have the courage to apply it to themselves. 

We shall conclude this bunch of “ Notes ” with an observation or two, 
occasioned by a rondeau in the volume, not otherwise very mentionable. 
They are, first, t^at in its time, and till lately, it was almost the only ron- 
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deau, we believe, existing in the language, certainly the only one that had 
attracted notice ; secondly, that it does not obey the laws of construction 
laid doTra by the example of Marot, and pleasantly set forth of late in the 
publication on Rmdemdx^^ noticed in this magazine (pray pronounce the 
word in good honest old French, with the aulx^ like the beating up of eggs 
for a pudding) ; third, that owing to the lesser animal spirits prevailing in 
this country, the larger form of the rondeau is not soon likely to obtain ; 
fourth, that in a smaller and more off-hand shape it appears to us deserving 
of revival, and extremely well calculated to give effect to such an impulse 
as naturally inclines us to the repetition of two or three woixls ; and fifth 
and last, that as love sometimes makes people imprudent, and gets them ex- 
cused for it, so this perusal of Pope and Ins volume hits tempted us to pub- 
lish a rondeau of our own, which was written on a real occasion, and 

therefore may be presumed to have had the aforesaid impulse. 

* 

“ Nelly kiss'd me when \vc met. 

Jumping from the chair she sat in ; 

Time, you thief! who love to get 
Sweets into your list, put Hint in. 

Say I’m jaundic'd, say I'm sad, 

Say that health and wealth have miss'd me. 

Say I'm growing old, but add. 

Nelly kiss’d me.” 


NOVEMBER METEORS. 

The meteoric appearances which, at certain seasons of the year, are occa- 
sionally seen shooting athwart the firmament and which have bet*n called 
falling, or shooting stars, and by foreign meteorologists, l^Aoiles Jilanfcs^ or 
spinning stars, have of late years attracted much attention from those who 
have felt an interest in meteorological inquiry. In comparing together the 
dates of the most remarkable appearances of this kind w hich have been from 
time to time recorded, it has been found tliat there are two epochs in the 
year at which they occur more frequently, and in greater numbers, than al 
any other times. These epochs are, first, between the 8th and 15th of 
August; and, secondly, between the fith and 19th of November. So well 
ascertained are these meteoric periods considered to be, that the return of 
the meteors are now expected almost as confidently on the approach of 
these times as the rc-appearance of the periodic comets. 

If the fact of the periodicity of the phenomena be .admitted, it naturally 
suggests a cause connected with the motion of the earth round the suii. In 
its annual patb,4bc earth at the same day of the year passes always througli 
nearly the same region of space, and hence the place of the earth in the 
universe being always the same when these meteors predominate, a conjec- 
ture has been made that these particular regions are occupied by some subtle 
fluid, which being mingled with our atmosphere, produces that evolution of 
heat and light, the effects of which are exhibited in falling stars. 

It is evident that the confidence to which this conjecture may be entitled 
must depend entirely on the completeness of the induction by which the 
periodical appearance of those meteors at the times above stated i§ esta- 
blished^ 
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Since the more remarkable of the two periods will occur during the pre- 
sent month, it may not be uninteresting to state here a few of the facts on 
which the induction rests. We have therefore collected together, from 
various sources, the dates of the most remarkable atmospheric appearances 
of this class from the eighth century to the present time. In the following 
table, the day of the month when it has been recorded is placed in the 
column under the month, and in the line with the year of the occurrence. 
Where an asterisk Occurs under the month, the particular night has not been 
recorded, but the appearance has merely been mentioned as having occurred. 



Tliere are here recorded fifty-two nights on which these appearances 
prevail to such a^egree as to attract particular notice. Of these twenty- 
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six occurred between the 8th and 15th of August, and thirteen between the 
6th and 19th of November: thus three-fourths of the nights recorded cor- 
respond to the epochs to which we have referred. 

We liave not seen any sufficiently precise account of the number of these 
phenomena which were observed in November, 1837, and in last July- 
Fewer were noticed in Paris in November than w'ere expected ; but on the 
night between the 15th and 16th, seventeen were seen at that place by 
M. Arago, within a minute and a half. At Jainble, in the department of the 
Seine and Loire, thirty-nine ivere observed on the night between the 14th 
and 15th; and ten were observed at Marseilles on the night between the 
I2th and 13th six were observed on the same night at Geneva, and four 
at Montpellier. • 

. Some disappointment was produced last year by the circumstance of an 
unusually small number being seen bn tlie^iiight between the 12th and 13th, 
arising from an erroneous impression that that was the night on which their 
periodical return should be expected. Jt will be seen, however, from the 
preceding table, that these appearances have not at all been confined to the 
nrght.of the 12th; but independently of this, the night of the 12th of last 
Noveniber at Paris was so bright, that stars of the second magnitude were 
not visible, and consequently meteors — even supposing them to liave 
existed of similar, or of inferior brightness — could not have been observed. 
It should also be considered, that their noit-appea ranee at any particular 
place is no proof of their non-existence in our atmosphere. Tliey may be 
produced during the day, or they may be produced in a part of the atmo- 
sphere not visible from the place in question. Thus, in 1833, when they 
were a general object of terror to the people of America, they attracted but 
little attention, in Europe. On the other hand, they sometimes appear con- 
temporaneously in the atmosphere on opposite sides of tlie globe. Last year 
they were observed from the French ship Bonite^ on the other side of the 
globe, while on the same day, in Europe, a vast number appeared. 

On the night of the 12th of November, 1836, Sir John Herscliel observed 
these phenomena at the Cape .of Good Hope. Their number was not very 
considerable, but their tnotion bad a remarkable regularity; they appeared 
to diverge from a centre or focus, which preserved a fixed position with 
respect to the horizon, but had no such fixed relation to the objects on the 
firmament. This point, or centre, to which their common directions con- 
verged, was a point of about thirty degrees above the horizon, and sixty 
degrees west of north. 

On the night of the 9th of August, 1837, Mr. Wartrnan observed these 
phenomena at Geneva ; between 9 o'clock p. m. and midnight, eighty- two 
were seen in different parts of the heavens. They were most frequent about 
10 o’clock, and then appeared to emanate from a centre or focus situated 
between the star in the constellation of Bootes, and the star u in the con- 
stellation of the Dragon. At a quarter past ten, twenty-seven were seen 
and we#e remafkable for their bright bluish light. Other observers in the 
same neighbourtiood, and on the same night, counted one hundred and forty- 
nine in one part of the heavens, between a quarter before nine and hedf past 
eleven o’clock. Of these hundred and forty-nine meteors, three had^W ap- 
pearance of round discs, or globes, of a ruddy red colour, measuring from 
four to five minutes in diameter, being about one-sixth part of the Moon's 
diameter : twenty-six were more brilliant than the planet Venus, and of re- 
splendent whiteness ; the remainder had the appearance of stars from the 
first tp the third magnitude, their coloui*s varying between blue, yellow, and 
orange. 
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On the night of the 11th of November, 1832, M. Tharaud, a retired 
officer at Limoges, stated, that workmen, who were employed in laying the 
foundation of the bridge over the river Vienne, observed the firmament 
brilliant with meteors, which at first only amused them, but after some 
hours, the number and splendour of these luminous appearances was so 
greatly augmented, that the people, were seized with panic, and so great wM 
their terror, that they abandoned their labour and flew to their families, 
exclaiming that the end of the world had arrived. On the next day these 
people were interrogated on the subject, and their accounts varied according 
to the different impressions which had been produced on their ima- 
ginations : — some declared that they saw streams of blue fire ; others, that 
they beheld bars of red iron crossing each other in all directions ; others, 
that they beheld an immense quantity of flying rockets : all agreed that 
the phenomena were diffused over evei^ part of tlie firmament, that they 
commenced at 11 o’clock, and continued till four the next morning. 

Professor Brandes states, that on the night of the 10th of August, 1823, 
he counted, in less than two hours, one hundred and forty falling stars, 
whose route he distinctly traced, besides others which he did not succeed in 
pursuing. He adds, that the evening was calm and mild, but that the 
heavens, although a little clouded, were so rich in falling stars,. that these 
phenomena attracted the attention of many persons not interested in 
meteorological appearances. Ih-ofcssor Joslin of Schenectedy, New York, 
states, that by combining his observations made on the night of the 9th of 
August, 1836, he found that during a great part of the evening, the number 
of falling stars which he observed could not have been less than at the rate 
of one hundred and fifty per hour. 

As no telj?scopic or other instrumental aid will be necessary to observe 
and record these appearances, all persons who take an interest in natural . 
phenomena are competent to observe them, and if such observations be 
noted down at the time, they will form valuable contributions to this de- 
partment of science. Those who feel disposed to direct their attention to 
this enquiry, should previously make themselves familiar, by laud-marks, or 
other means, with the direction of the points of tWte compass : thus they 
should select some conspicuous objects in the direction north, south, ^ east, 
and west, and others at intermediate points. When a meteor is observed, 
the point from which it proceeds, and the point where it disappears should 
be noticed, and the directions and heights of these points recorded as 
nearly as may be : the time of these appearances Should also be stated, but 
if the appearances should succeed each other too rjipidly for these particulars 
to be noticed, then at least the number of such meteors which are seen within 
rf specified time sliould be recorded, state of the atmosphere and the 

weatlier, and the heights of the barometer and thermometer, should also be 
mentioned. 
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PAST AND PRESEKT. 

Of all countries of Europe, Spain excites tlie larjifest share of curiosity^ 
and is the least understood. The inaccuracies of the statements put into 
circulation by travellers, especially of late years, smce the civil war has 
directed so much attention to Spanisli affairs^ arv hardly credible. Their 
books abound with errors of every descadption, historieal, geographical, sta- 
tistical, and social ; and, as tJie cofctry is so imperfectly known biyond its 
own limits, tliese errors are not always easily detected. 

Tlie causes of tliese misstatements, wliich, for the most part, arc born of 
accident rather than design, may be traced to the djffieiiltic»s of obtaining 
correct information in a kingdom which, by its internal subdivisions, the 
nature of its institutions, aiul the manners and customs of its inhabitants^ 
presents formidable obstacles to a stranger. Yet, notwithstanding these con- 
siderations, there is scarcely a region under the sun w^hich the traveller fei‘ls 
less hesitation in visiting, although he may not know a w^ord of the language, 
find no more of the u'^ages and character of the people than he may have 
picked up from the fanciful pages of Don Quixote or Gil IIIcTs. The re- 
sult is, that after a tour of some two or three months, passed chieHy between 
the capital and some of the principal cities of the south, the flying note- 
taker, imagining he has eiicoiiipasst‘d S})ain “ round about,” j)rocliices a 
work of travels, in which superficial conjectures supply the place of truth, 
enlivened by picturesque exaggerations of scenery, costume, and national 
» characteristics.' Following the common track of former tra\ellers, who 
seem to have thought that nothing concerning Spain could be faithful to 
the life that was not in the last degree roinaiitic, he transports his readei’s 
into the middle of the Sixteenth century, and endeavours to pcTSuade them 
that every wretched priest is a Loyala; every mouldt^ring convent tlie abode 
of wealthy monks, revelling amidst tlie comforts of die world, anct sur- 
rounded by the cfipf-d'ceuvres of art; and that every gang of robbers is an army 
of daring condottieri^ defying the established authorities, levying coiitribii^ 
tions over whole province, and compelling tlie government at last to grant 
them peace and iiimiunity. With the exception of a few puldicatious, writ- 
ten by men wlio have resided for some time in the country, ^and w'ho were 
favoured with leisure and opporlmiity to study its laws and usages, all thb 
recc^it w'orks upon Spain are of this descripti<m ; and so implicitly lius one 
traveller imitated the delwations of anotlier, precisely die aamo , 

views of external ai^id internal features, tliat Spain at last become 
in the popular mind It country of convention, as unlike what it really ia us 
an itnagiuary portrait (rf* a maa who never sat for his likenes^ which hup« 
pening to obtain cunroiu^% is minted off in a thoosaiul spuiioMes Cj9f>ics» 

^rhere is also am>tber reason why our notions fsf (sti. vague md 

erroneous, namely, that there are many periods in ihe Spsnishitnnals upon 
wliich the reseoTc^s of history Imve not ^-ct cut m siiiffieient light Many 
dark and unejxpktmed passages still peTplex^tlie en<piil^l||g politician, and 
barrass the course of his investigation!;* But upon is necssory 

to enter into some details. . 

At die end of the fifteenth oentifiyi imiotn: ^ Costile 
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and Aragons the glorious termination of a war which had lasted with un- 
abated constancy during a period of seven centuries, the philosophical spirit 
of the age, and more than all the discovery of the new world, confc?rred 
such advantages upon Spain as gave her an European preponderance 
throughout the whole of the sixteenth century. This superiority w'as 
ably maintained by the hrst three princes of the House of Austria ; but 
it fell away rapidly umler Philip IV., and utterly vanished under the 
reign of the impotent Charles II. The Bourbons might have saverl Spain 
— they sacrificed her ; and while the rest of Europe was fast advancing in 
the career of civilisation, Spain remained stationary, gradually sunk into insig- 
nificance, and, at last, dropped from her proud place in the roll of nations. 
As long as she maintained her^asceiidancy, and preserved her w(‘ight in the 
balance of power, her history and laws were seriously investigated, the 
causes of her prosperity and decline weF€‘ fully disciisst*d, and the ablest 
writers were employed in commAnorating events, which, altlioiigh tluy 
proved of no grctit advantage to herself, owing to a series of vicious adminis- 
trations, and the misdirection of her resources, prt'seiited salutary lessons 
to the rest of Europe, whose civilisation and happiness thry, in no small 
degree, coiitribuled to promote. But, when she was stri]>ped of her posses- 
sions in Italy and Flanders, when, after the lojig and bloody war of the succes- 
sion, she was reduced by the [x^ace of I'trecht to tiu' rank of a secondary power, 
when neither her arms nor her policy were felt in Europe, tlieii her in- 
fluence ceased; and the reader who tnnis over the history of the great 
powers, has a right to ask wlu*ther, after tlia! time, there i‘xi.sted a nation 
called Spain. The rest of Enro])e regarded will) eontempl a country that 
becailie more isolated as otlaa* .state^ ])ecame more blended in a common 
iinimi, that remained still whihj others progressed ; and aitliongli, at the 
period to wliich \\\\ allude, eousidi‘rabIe im]>r(>vemenls wen^ taking place, 
within the l\*ninsula, — although that spirit of aini^lioration, which conducts 
nations to prosperity and welfare, was making >low deinonsiratioiift through- 
out the provinces — althougli, through practical reforms in the administration, 
and a more strict adluTcnee to the true prineipU^s of political i*eononiy, >lie 
recovered, if not her I'onner powt»r, at least availabh* and substantial 
strength, Spain was neither studied nor de^cril)ed'■, and she was still gene- 
rally supposed, alllKHJgh decayed and weak< to be tlie same tlieoct^atieal 
monarchy that had ransacked Italy and oppres^sed the Low C\)imtries. 
Hence the ridiculous (’rnu’s that have bi'cii generated by careless and ha>lv 
writers, and been so olien re[K*ated that they have at last passed into pro- 
verbs. 

The Spaniards wcav represented as a people, if not imminently reli- 
gloiis, at least strongly attached to the external forms of worjship : 
were told that both the secular and the regular clergy exercised a powerful 
and dangerous iuflneiico over all the classes of society, luid we wi're taught 
to dread the Jiiighty convulsions M'hicli would follow upon any attempt to 
reduce tliis formidable corporation. Yet we have seen in our days the 
immunities of the church annihilated, the property of the convents sold, 
or otherwise ap})ropriated to the public use, the monks themselves barba-» 
rously immolated in different parts of the IVninsula; and althougb these 
metisures have been uccomi)aiiied with unnecessary rigour and wanton 
cruelty, not a single struggle has taken place, not a voice has been heard, 
not a word of sympathy has l>eeii spoken I Spain was said to possess 
a numerous aristocracy, which, degraded and reduced to the second ruuk 

^ If we except Coxe’s Memoirs on the lieigti of the KingSi of Spain of the House of Bourl^on* 
« work written with great accuracy and erudition. * 
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by the policy of the church, was yet expected to acquire an immediate 
supremacy upon the downfall of the antagonist order ; and yet if we had 
not sufficient proofs in Spanish history to show ua that both the institu- 
tions and liabits of tlie people are eminently democratical, we might have 
been convinced of that fact by the conduct of the natidn in 1808 , when, 
invaded by French troops, and contemplating the establisliment of a 
popular government, nobody ever di'eamt of the aristocracy as a separate 
class ; and again, upon a very recent occasion, when the new constitution 
was discussed in the representative assembly, the article bearing upon 
tlie formation of an upper house was fiercely opposed, and was allowed to 
pass only after a violent debate, and with considerable alterations. 

Now die question is changed. Spain is ^become to some an object of 
curiosity, to others one of tiie deepest interest. Her heroic struggle to 
maintain the national independence, put her once more in evidence at the 
beginning of die present century: — the^establishinent of a free govern men t, 
in 1820 , and the rapid change that took place during its sliort duration ; — 
the return of absolutism under the banners of the Holy Alliance ; — and, above 
all, the civil war that now ravages her provinces, are facts which give her 
deep and earnest claims upon our sympathy. For who can venture to say, 
that in that field of battle, where some people discern nothing but a struggle 
between inquisition and liberty, where others acknowledge only the settle- 
ment one way or the other of a question of legitimacy, events may not 
take place to shake the tranquillity of Europe to its centre ? And if such be 
the case, are we to continue estimating the country by accounts derived 
from ignorance or prejudice? How can we calculate the chances of the 
present contest, or its probable duration, or, assuming it for granted that 
it must speedily terminate in favour of the Queen, how can we form any 
conjectures as to the future destinies of Spain, if we have not tlie least idea 
of her resources, if wc are comparatively, if not wholly, ignorant of the 
amount of her population and revenue, of the extent of her commerce, 
the quality and classes of her industry, and the character, manners, and 
education of her inliabitaiits ? 

To enter upon an^elaborate exposition of these subjects w^ould be an 
arduous task. In no part of Europe is information of this kind so difficult 
to be obtained as in Spain, where the study of the economical sciences has 
not only been neglected, but even treated with contempt ; where so little 
trouble has l)een taken for the last forty years to ascertain the amount of 
the population, and the resources of the country, tliul it is extremely doubt- 
ful whether the individuals now at the head of the administration could 
telJ witli any degree of certainty how many squai'c miles the kingdom 
embraces, or how- many millions of souls it contains. Tliis neglect of the 
national interests is, unfortunately, not of modern growth; it dates, like 
many other abuses amongst the old ^historical memories. Charles V. began 
the work of ruin by a series of ambitious and expensive wars*. Whatever 
might have been his talents as a politician, bis domestic administration was 
destructive to the prosperity of the country; and while the Spanish monarchy 
acquired increase of territory by conquest, and a fictitious reputation Abroad, 
it was wasted by anarchy and embarrassments at home. 

Philip II., who, in steadiness of character, and talents for administration, 
was very superior to his father, exhibited some disposition to make atone- 
ment for his faults, and ordered a general description of bis European 
cioniinions to be drawn up; but the record has perished^, except the eccle- 

* This work, which is said to bavo cost. 40,0CXV. of English money, A ootusdersble sum for 
the time, wais never printed. Most of it was lost in thp epnfli^istioi) of ths Ubi^ry of the £teu* 
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siastical part. also entrusted his chief physician, Hernandez, with a 
survey of his transatlantic dominions ; and the work of that able statist, con- 
sisting of several volumes, and containing the natural history, as well as a 
statistical account of the newly-discovered countries, was deposited in the 
library of the £scurial. Under his successors of the house of Austria, no 
efforts whatever were made to obtain a knowledge of the country, a worse 
system of administration prevailed, poverty and depopulation made rapid 
strides, and agriculture and industry were paralysed. In vain petitions 
poured in from all parts of the kingdom, stating the increasing number of 
ecclesiastics, the vast augmentation of their territorial wealth aiid influence, 
the low state of agriculture and trade, the disappearance from the map of 
once populous towns and villages, and the frightful increase of beggars and 
vagabonds. ITie petitions were laid upon the table !” The redress of 
grievances of this complicated nature could not be expected from such mo- 
iiarchs as the profligate Philip IV.^who, surrounded by poets and sycophants, 
passed his time writing plays, and having them acted in his presence, or 
the degraded Charles II., who, as imbecile in mind as he was sickly in body, 
thinking himself bewitched, submitted to the exorcisms of father Florian, his 
confessor, and went to an auto-de-fe, where hundreds of victims perished in 
the flames, with the same nonchalance as* he would have gone to a bull 
fight. Under the reign of Philip V., the national decline was in some 
measure arrested, and material improvements took place in the administra- 
tion ; he tmdertook a complete survey of his dominions, but the operation 
was so languidly conducted, that, after a reign of unusual length (fifty-four 

f ^ears), he died without seeing it completed. His successor Ferdinand VI., 
lowever, directed by the Marquis de la Fmenada, one of the ablest men of 
the time, followed up the design : new interrogatories were addressed to the 
provinces, and the work was at last conducted to a close, when the returns 
Ix^ing made and published, the extent of the Spanish dominions, the amount 
of their population, the division of property, and the state of cultivation, 
were for the first time ascertained, if not witli the precision to which 
the subsequent progress made in the science of statistics has brought these 
matters in other countries, at least with tolerabje exactitude. Under 
Charles III., whose paternal administration wtis conducted by such 
men as Aranda Campoinancs and Florida Blanca, a larger amount of prac- 
tical good was conferred upon Spain than could reasonably have been ex- 
pected after such an interval of misrule. By the force of wise but slow 
reforms, the immense influence hitherto exercised by the clergy was reduced 
within more judicious limits, the accumulation of church lands was termi- 
nated ; and, by the promulgation of a law prohibiting the formation of small 
entails ; large tracts of land formerly destined to maintain the vices of a 
corrupt and unproductive aristocracy were put into the bands of industrious 
farmers ; while, by the abolition of many of the absurd privileges of the 
nobility, whicli in Spain extended to whole provinces, a middle class was, 
for the first time, created in a country where the occupations of commerce 
and trade had hitherto been regarded with the greatest indifference andt 
contempt. A new census was executed upon an improved scale ; and the 
returns published in 17fi3 show, not only a considerable increase in th^ 
population, but also a sensible augmentation of the revenues of the state. 
Had Spain continued to prosecute the same career of prudent reform, of slow 


rUI, in 1753. Part of it. however, chiefly relating to botany, has been preserved, through tlio U|. 
termediary of Antonio Kccchio, an Italian physician, who, happening to reside at Madrid at the 
timeb made an catract of it, which he afterwards published at Romeb in with thia t&Ut, 
** Rerum Mediearum Novas Hispanis Thesaurus." 
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but solid progress, no doubt can be entertained that she would have soon 
taken amongst die powers of Europe that place which the excellence of her 
climate, the fitness of the soil for the most varied productions, her advantage- 
ous position for maritime commerce, and the peculiar character of her inha- 
bitants, entitle her to assume. But the accession of the Bourbon family to 
the throne, and former errors committed in politics, had bound that country 
to the triumphal chariot of France. Spain was destined not to share in the 
political advantages which France obtained through her revolution ; but it 
was her lot to be ruined by her alliance, as well as by her wars with that 
country. All the improvements made in the social condition of the people 
towards die close of the last century, all that Spain had gained by the wise 
administration of able and patriotic men, was foolishly sacrificed a few 
years afterwards to that same neighbour who rewarded her friendship with 
a destructive war of six years, the suppression of the national liberties, and 
all the evils by which her overwhelming transitions have since been accoiu- 
panied. 

In the present state of Spain, any information respecting her statistics 
ought to be highly desirable ; and, with the assistance of official documents, 
we will venture some remarks upon this hitherto obscure inquiry. 

The population of Spain, in antient times, has never been even ap- 
proximatively ascertained. During the Roman domination it was thought 
to be very considerable, as ive learn from Cicero — “ Ncc nuinero Tlispanos, 
nec robore Gallos^ nec artibtis Grcccos siiperabirnus.'* But what that number 
"Was which made the Roman orator say, that Spain was more thickly popu- 
lated than the rich and prosperous Italy, shining then with all the splendour 
which art and civilisation could impart, and filled with citizens from the* 
various provinces of the Roman empire, it is now impossible to determine. 
Some of the Spanish economists, however, have not hesitated to resolve 
this problem, by fixing the population of Spain, under Augustus, to forty 
and even seventy millions of souls. Alvarez Osorio, for instance, basing his 
estimates upon the narratives of Pliny, Ptolemy, and other writers, as well 
as upon the census made in the time of Augustus, calculates it at the 
highest of these numbers, but the absurdity of the computation is too mani- 
fest to refute it by entering upon details.* 

Descending from the times of Roman domination to the period when the 
Arabs ruled as masters in the Peninsula, we meet similar, or perhaps 
greater difficulties, for we possess no other documents upon which to raise 
a calculation than the loose and exaggerated accounts of their historians 
and geographers, in which the prodigious number of their armies are 
increased by terror, or swelled by the pious zeal of the chroniclers. If wo 
were to take for a starting point the great city of Cordova, with its 70(10 
mosques, its 15,000 inns, and its ;3000 baths, or the armies brought into 
the field by the Almoravide and Muluidite princes, and which that valiant and 
formidable knight, St. Jago, never failed to destroy and annihilate, we run 
the risk of making the population of Arabic Spain no less considerable than 
that of the Roman. Misled by sdfch data^ the Spanish writers have calculated 
the population of Spain, dilring the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella, at 
80,000,000 souls, a number which, not being quite inconsistent either with 

^ • The authors who have succeeded Osorio have more or less rejected his estimate as one of great 
improbability and eiaggcration ; but no one seems to have discovered where the error lay. That 
wiiittT evidently mistook the Latin word civitas, and gave it the meanings of city, town, Ac,, while 
U IS well known to have designated a whole district, and, at times, a large province. when 
he uw that the population of the civitoM iarraconenait was estimated at 2,500,000, and that Emarita 

a garriion of 90,000 men, he proceeded on this wrong basis, and made tlie population of the 
remnsula amount to 78,000,000 souls II! 
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the notions we had formed of Arabic civilisation^ of with the degree of 
prosperity and splendour which their empire in Spain attained at one time* 
was quickly admitted and adopted, without further inquiry, by almost every 
writer of Spanish history. But those who peruse with attention the old 
chronicles and the writings of the Arabs, who bear in mind the continual 
scenes of war, devastation, and plunder to which the Peninsula was con- 
tinually exposed for a period of seven centuries, will not hesitate one 
moment in rejecting the said computation as being highly improbable and 
inconsistent with the state of society during the middle ages. Even .if we 
reduce that number to one half, we shall still arrive at a very lamentable 
conclusion, namely, that in a period of 170 years, Spain lost by emigrationt 
by wars, by tlie expulsion o^ the most industrious part of its population^ 
and by bad government, more than half of its inhabitants ; since, in 1619, 
La Serna * estimated it at only 6,000,000, Moncada f at 5,000,000, and the 
Cardinal Rapata % went so far a^ to express a doubt whether it contained 
3,000,000 at the time in which he wrote. 

The causes of the depopulation of Spain are too well known to need re- 
capitulation. They seem to have been five in number : — 1st, the banish- 
ment of the Jews under Ferdinand and Isabella ; 2d, that of the Moriscos 
at various times, with their final expulsion in 1610; 3d, the constant emi- 
gration of the best and most useful part of the inhabitants ; 4th, the in- 
creasing iinmunities and privileges of the nobility and clergy; 5th, the abuse 
of emails, and the want of good laws to encourage agriculture and trade. 
All the above-mentioned causes have contributed, in a greater or lesser pro- 
portion, to the decrease of the population of Spain ; but as those and other 
abuses calc i dated to affect it have had more or less force, according to the 
times, and the character of the monarchs who occupied the throne, it will be 
useful to trace, from such documents as are in existence, the various fluctua- 
•tions of the Spanish population. 

\^'e have estimated at 15,000,000 the number of inhabitants under 
Ferdinand and Isabella. In 1618, Cevallos§ estimated the population at 
0,000,000 ; we have already observed that other writers rate it as low 
as six, five, and even three millions. So, in fixing it at 7,500,000 which 
is Vztarriz’s coiupiiUtion, we cannot be very remote from the truth. 

At the death of Charles IL, say it reached 8,000,000. If we suppose that 
Cevallos’s coinpuUition was correct, the popidation of Spain would have 
decreiised one million in eighty-two years; if we take that of Vztarriz^ 
the increase of half a million in the same space of time, would only give a 
slow and almost imperceptible progression. 

TJie researches made in Philip the Fifth’s time, gave 1,140,103 hearths 
t)r families, which, counting six people for every house, ivould give a total 
aniouiit of 6,840,618 individuals employed in the agriculture and meclia- 
nical arts, besides 106,000 ecclesiastics, and 625,000 nobles, tlie former 
being in a proportion of one to thirty-seven, and the latter of one in every 
twejve inhabitants. II 

Again, in 1726, we are told that the number of inhabitants, exclusive of 
the two privileged classes, was 5,423,000, giving a. decrease in the popu- 
lation of 1,413,618, a sUiteincnt scarcely credible, and which only leads us 

* Apendice ^ la Educacion Popular. 

f Saiiclio de Moncada. Rcstauracion PoUtica deEspaua. Mad. 161S. 

I Conservacion de Monarquias. Mad. 1621. 

§ Arte Ileal para buon Govierno do Principes. Toledo, 1623. 

y Politico de Comercio y Marina. 
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to that the former censuses were imperfectly executed, for the 

reforms introduced in Philip theRfth’s time, tended rather to the augment- 
ation than to the decrease of the population. The operations begun under 
the reign of his predecessor were conducted to a close, and the returns being 
published, the population of the Peninsula was stated at 9,301,728, without 
including either the Canary Islands, or the military settlement on the coast 
of Africa. 

In 1787, 10,143,000, giving an increase of 841,273 in eight years. 

In 1803, 10,351,000, giving an increase of 208,000 in six years. 

No census has been made since 1803, and indeed the anarchy to which 
the Peninsula has 'ever' since been exposed, left little leisure for operations 
of that nature. If is said, however, that, in 1821, the population was 
1 1,248,000, giving an augmentation of 897,000 souls in a period of eighteen 
years, hut the assertion does* not rest on any authentic authority. 

In 1826, Mignano’s work appeared, bearing the title of “ Diccionaria Oeo- 
^afico,Estadistico de Espailay Portugal,” and although it was not published 
tinder the immediate auspices of the government, yet the countenance given 
to the author by the authorities, who required the municipal corporations of 
Bpain to subscribe for one copy each, and the grant of the free perusal of 
the government papers and reports, gave it a sort of semi-official character. 
In addition to this, tlie author informs us that, with the previous sanction of 
the government, he addressed circulars to the civil and ecclesiastical esta- 
blishments, containing interrogatories upon all statistical points within their 
"knowledge. Nor could a work of such magnitude have been undertaken by 
a sihgle individual, unless he had been powerfully sustained by the govern- 
ment of the country : but even thus sustained, he had to contend, in the 
course of his investigations, with difficulties almost insurmountable; and 
although, for tolerably obvious motives, he has not deemed it convenient to 
explain the nature of these difficulties, we are able to state, that the parochiaf 
registers, being exclusively in the hands of the clergy, w'ere found in a very 
defective state, and that the keepers themselves refused, in many instances, 
to communicate their contents, and that the clergy denied obstinately to 
give any information fespecting their number, properties, &c. : indeed, at 
all times the Spaniards, accustomed for centuries to suffer under injustice, 
oppression, and neglect, have invariably shown the greatest mistrust when- 
ever* statistical surveys were set on foot; and it was only by the most strenuous 
perseverance that, in the preceding century, the municipal authorities could 
be prevailedsiipon to give an exact amount of the population and resources 
of the territories under their jurisdiction. This reluctance was a matter of so 
much notoriety, and it was felt to Ije so necessary to conciliate the officials^ 
that, uj)on the occasion of the general census, published in 1787, under the 
administration of Count Florida Blanca, a circular was addressed to all 
the civil and ecclesiastical authorities of the Spanish monarchy, containing 
the most solemn and formal assurances that the statistical information about 
to be collected was in no way directed to the establishment of new Uxos, 
but was intended, on the contrary, to serve as a means of promoting the 
welfare of the inhabitants, by affording the government an exact view of the 
resources of the country. 

In the present instance, M. Mignano tells us that none of the said re- 
luctance existed, and that through his unwearied assiduity, and by deriving 
his infontiation from the parochial dergy, whom he found most obedient to 
his wishes and from the registers kept by the police (one of the blessings 

* He woa unable, Uowerer, to fix the number of the clefgy, or the ankiunt of property held by 
Uiem. 
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which the French were pleased to bestow upon Spdin after their 
expedition of 1823), he was able to fix the amount of the Spanish population ; 
and after many false and ungrounded assertions, tending to show that in 
the preceding census the population had been estimated too Ibw, he at once 
acquaints us with the fact that Spain contaitis nearly 15,000,000 of itiha-^ , 
bitants. As it generally hapjiens that such statements, although entirely 
devoid of truth, are Copied and translated with avidity, this- estimate 
was soon disseminated throughout Europe. Maltebrun^ in his Geography ; 
Moreau dc Yonnees, in his Statistics; and almost all our modern geo^ 
graphical dictionaries and cyclopaedias, have adopted the same erroneous 
calculation. In Spain, however, they did not act so hastily ; and upon 
close examination, Mignano’s 4vork was found to contain nothing better than 
a mass of loose information negligently collected and badly digested. It was 
discovered to swarm witli errors of the grossest kind, such as to confound the 
longitude and the latitude ; to describe villages that had been deserted or 
burnt during the French invasion, and to omit others that had subsequently 
sprung up, containing a rich and increasing population. The publication 
was soon attacked in several pamphlets, where the most palpable mistakes 
were detected and made manifest; and it was furtlier designated as the 
organ of a ct»rtain party, anxious to show to the world that, under the des- 
potism of Ferdinand (which the author calls a paternal government), Spain 
Avas fast recovering her lost population, and extending her commerce ; that 
both agriculture and trade Avere in a thriving state, and that the nation was 
once more returning to her ancient career of Avealth and prosperity. 

Statements like these, in which party-spirit was so visible, could not, of 
course, bo relied upon ; and it was evident that those Avho desired informa- 
tion coiicernijig the statistics of the Fcninsula, were either to look for it 
elsewhere, or to AAait until operations, better conducted, and returns pub- 
lished and authenticated by government, should further illustrate the inquiry. 
If, ill this stale of the question, avo Avere to offer an opinion as to the present 
population of Spain, we should say (but not without hesitation) that, consi- 
dering the extent of land that has been put into cultiv^ation since the begin- 
ning of this century, tlu* diminution of emigration to America, the reduction of 
both the secular and the regular clergy*, and the change that has tal^en place 
in the prerogatives of the nobility, who used to condemn to celibacy a great 
part of the inhabitants, the population of Spain must have increased in a 
greater ratio of late years than during the period of the pacific and pros- 
perous reign of Charles III., even allowing that foreign invasion and civil 
wars must have considerably checked its progress. 

Supposing then that the number of 1 1,248,000 inhabitants given to 
Spain in 1821 was correct, the increasing ratio of Spanish population since 
1803 would have been 4,015 individuals per million, or one in every 226 
inhabitants yearly : — taking the said, increase for the basis of our calcu- 
lation, it would only give us a little more than 12,000,000 at the time in 
which Mignano wrote, 1826, and about 13,000,000 now in 1838. 

The distribution of the inhabitants offers the extraordinary contrast of 
some provinces being as thickly populated as an English county, Guipuzepa 
for instance, which has 700 inhabitants for every square mile ; Valencia, 
which has 513; and Navarre, which has 466; AA'hile others, like the m*ovince 
of Cuen<;a, Salamanca, and Estremadura, are as deserted as Russian Tartary. 
Another very curious phenomenon is to be observed, namely, that those 
provinces of Spain which, like Galicia, Biscay, and Catalonia, furnished a 

* The eboliiion of the later body is too recent to have produced any seniible effect in tlie man 
of the population. 
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greater number of emigrants to the new world, nay, which during a period 
of nearly two centuries almost exclusively alimented the Spanish colonies, 
arp precisely those which have now-a.-days the greatest number of inhabit- 
ants ; a fact wliich would tend to prove that emigration is the cause which 
has pcriiaps contributed the least to the decrease of numbers. 

Tiie scantiness of such a population spread over a surface larger by a third 
than that of England, has been, for a long time, and must still continue to 
be an obstacle to social improvement. Of course the reforms that have been 
lately introduced only require peace to enable their effects to be sensibly 
felt. The foundation is laid in wisdom — time and judicious government 
imist do the rest: but a great many years will elapse before the traveller 
sees those immense wastes, that arc now al^ndoned to the wild animals, 
covered with tillage and villages, and before the dormant industry of the 
country shall be effectually put in motion, to draw out the rich resources of 
the land — resources upon which Spain* must ultimately depend for her 
regeneration. Trade, commerce, and manufactures, however productive of 
prosperity, are exposed to a multitude of contingencies ; but the earth is 
enduring, and cannot be swept away. War, coming like a storm over the 
surface, may blast the fruits for a season ; but the ploughshare restores the 
harvest, which again bursts forth in all its original vigour, flowering like 
eternal nature over the track of devastation. The productive qualities of 
the soil of Spain, and her genial and quickening climate, emphatically point 
out her agriculture as the main stay of her independence. Her vegetation 
is more various than that of any other country in Europe. The products 
of America spring indigenously from her soil. Nearly all the southern 
coast of Spain, from Marbella to ^ era, was towards the middle of last century 
planted with sugar-canes, yielding a produce equal in quality to that of 
Ilavanali. At present the cultivation is very much reduced, but it is still 
considered profitable. Silk is grown in large quantities in Murcia, Valencia, 
and Aragon. Besides the hemp and the flax, which grow in the districts 
situated along the ocean with as much luxuriance as in the north of Europe, 
several other plants, capable by their filaceous nature of affording materials 
to the arts, are cultivated, or grow spontaneously all over Spain. The aloe tree 
in the south forms, mixed with ih^cactus^ a beautiful and productive hedge ; 
and its filaments, employed in the manufacture of ropes and cables, arc 
known to possess an elasticity and durability superior even to that of 
liemp. The sedge, or atipa tevacissima^ which grows also spontaneously, and 
might be cultivated any where to great advantage, is at present only used 
ill making mats; but both the traditions of the country, where it is grown 
ill greater abundance (near Cartliagena), and the writings of the Arabs, 
assert that it was formerly spun and woven into fine and durable stuflS. 
The same might be said of the altramuz with which the Arabs 

made their beautiful writing paper; the xurtica nivea^ or white reared nettle; 
the corcorus olitorius of Linmeiis; the sida abiitllon^ or broad-leaved sida; 
and the cjymnthepiuyn aegetuw^ observed by Bowler near Barcelona. 

On the coast of Granada the land produces almost every fruit of the 
torrid zone, such as coffee,, indigo, cochineal, tobacco, keniier; the pine 
and custard apple grow in the open air; cotton is plentiful enough to supply 
all the manufactures of the Peninsula. In fact, there is hardly a production 
for which adequate soil may not be found in Spain — such is the variety of 
the temperature, owing to the difference of levels. 

with all these natural advantages Spain is, no doubt, the country in 
Europe wliere agriculture has made the slowest progress. Many causes have 
been assigned for this fact ; the first and principal is the discovery of America, 



that'grcat source of all the evils of Spain ; then the spirit of fanaticism, cha- 
racteristic of the time, which caused much of the wealth amassed in distant 
expeditions to be spent in religious objects, instead of invigorating a de- 
cayed agriculture — the rage of entails — the accumulation of property in 
the hands of the nobility and clergy — the privileges granted to corporations 
and individuals — the destruction of woods and forests — and the ravages 
committed by the migrating herds in their passage from one province to 
another. These, as well as the little encouragement afforded by government to 
tillage, are the causes to which the bad state of cultivation must be attributed, 
and not, as many travellers have observed, to the want of activity in the 
inhabitants ; for certainly men who are seen toiling and labouring for smaller 
wages than any other peasantry in Europe, either on the almost inaccessible 
mountains of Astuvjas, Galicia, and Csitalonia, or on the high summits of the 
Pyrenean range, covered with snow the greatest part of the year, or in the 
burning plains of Castile and Andalusia, do not deserve the epithets of 
indolent and idle, that are too often and too liberally bestowed on them. 

Another mistake, into which travellers have often fallen, is to suppose that 
all the soil in Spain is etpially fertile, and equally fit for cultivation ; and 
that the smiling valleys of Andalusia are but a specimen of the rest of Spain. 
But this is very far from being true; for if we except the northern provinces, 
where the temperature is in some respects assimilated to that of England, 
and where, by continual falls of rain, the land is kept in a state of moisture 
and natural fecundity, as also a few maritime districts in the south and west, 
and some small valleys fertilised by mountain torrents, or which admit of 
artificial irrigation, the rest of Spain, comprising the whole of Aragon, 
Ebtremadura, and both Castiles, cov(»ring a surface of 9,458 square leagues, 
or nearly one half of the Spanish territories, resembles more a Li%an 
desert than a country fit for cultivation. There the farmer depends entirely 
on the weather ; and if out of three years he collects his harvest once, he con- 
siders himself repaid. In J758 no rain had fallen in Castile for a period of 
eleven months. The implements used in agriculture are of the rudest kind, 
and ill some districts the scriptural practice of ploughing with many yoked 
together is still in use. If you ask a Spaniard whv»hc does not improve his 
method of ploughing, or tilling the grouiw, he will answer you, that his father 
and grandfather followed the same plan, and that he has already more corn 
than liis family can consume. In general the labourers in Spain have the 
strongest attachment for old practices inherited from the Arabs, whose 
system of agriculture, whatever may have been said of late upon their skill 
in that branch, was not always good. It is true, that whatever knowledge 
the Greeks and Homans possessed in that science, the Spanish Arabs ac- 
•quired and preserved in tbeir w’ritings. They introduced a system of 
agriculture of tlieir own, and w'hich not only accommodated itself admirably 
to the nature of their soil, but also to. the state of society during the middle 
ages, and to the liabits and propensities of the people; and wherever their 
domination lasted^ any time, as for instance in Valencia, Murcia, and 
Andalusia, remarkable traces ix>mai]i of their industry, their labour, and 
their activity. But their mode of cultivation, which answered very well in 
the charming villages on the shores of the Mediterranean, in the declivities 
of small hills covered w^itli alluvial soil, or in the beds and banks of mountain 
torrents, was unavailable when employed on the dreary plains of Castile, or 
the little Sahara, as they called that part of the country where the capital is 
now placed ; in one word, the Arabs were very excellent gardeners, but did 
not understand farming on a great scale. The Spaniards have since little, 
if at all, improved ; and in most instances only imitate their masters. I^me 
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of the southern districts, where irrigation is'at hand, are in a high stale of 
oultivation, and resemble a luxuriant garden ^ but the dry plains of the 
interior wliicli require not only a larger capital, but the introduction of 
recent improvements in husbandry, and more education than the low classes 

g enerally receive — are mere deserts. The system of letting land is iin- 
ivourable to the progress of agriculture. In many places the proprietors 
and tlie land<*holders share in the profits ; in others, the tenants are at will, 
and tlierefore have no real interest in the lands they cultivate. The taxes 
also are very heavy, and they are collected by such a system of oppression 
and injustice as scarcely to be believed. However, witli all these great dis- 
advantages, the condition of the Spanish labourer would still be enviable in 
time of peace, and under a tolerable administration, if the want of interior 
communication did not often deprive him of a market for the produce of 
his land ; for it was not uncommon to see the interior provinces of Spain 
abounding in grain, while the southern districts had to import it from France 
and Barbary. The roads aro but few in Spain, and those only date from 
the time of Charles III. There are several canals, but not one finished; 
and the works in existence have been attended with so little success, that 
some people are of opinion that the inequality of die soil, the declivity of the 
rivers, scantily provided with water during the dry season of the year, and 
the scarcity of rain, owing to the almost entire destruction of the woods and 
forests, will make the interior communication of the Peninsula by water, 
if not altogether impossible, at least an object of great difficulty and ex- 
pense. 

However, no doubt can be entertained, that since the beginning of the 
present century, the produce of agriculture in Spain has been almost 
doubled. The fact is notorious that, previously to that lime, abimdcint 
supplies of corn came from the coast of Barbary, and were introduced into 
Spain by the ports of Malaga and Barcelona. Cabarrus in his letters to 
Jovellanos, estimates at one million die number of faneffas * of corn that 
was required for the annual consumption. In 1788, 450,000 hectolitres 
of wheat, and 2,500,000 hectolitres of flour, were imported from France 
only. During the French inv^on considerable importations of corn 
were made, but since the peiic"in I8l4 none, that wo know of, has 
taken plcice; on the contrary, the exports of that article made in 1829, 
by the ports of Santander and Bilboa alone, amounted to 032,000 hectolitres 
of wheat. 

Another branch of national prosperity has of late made considerable pro- 
gress; we mean the mines. Since the c€\ssation of intercourse with the 
American colonies, the S[>aniards have turned tlieir attention to the vast 
mineral riches which their country everywhere contains; and in almost every 
instance the working has proved highly profitable. The silver mine of 
Guadalcanal, in the Sierra Morena, one of the richest in the world previous 
to the discovery of America, and which the Homans and Arabs could not 
exhaust, has, after long neglect, been opened, and is now worked by a com- 
pany of merchants, who pay to government a certain price for its rent. Tlie 
newly discovered mines of lead and copper, in the mountains near Adraand 
Almeria, are in such a state of prosperity, and the ore so rich and abundant, 
tha^ although they are almost entirely worked bv the manual labour of the 
natives, they produce the mineral at a price, with which foreigners cannot 
compete. As to the quicksilver mine of Aiinaden, it has in itself proved a 
treasure to Spain. It seems to be inexhaustible. Another mine of the 
same kind has been recently discovered near Cordova, and promises to be 
* Aimaaureof gtain<)€sboaf oftebubdtcd^elght 
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as abundant as the former : of bourse thid, as well as the first) belong 
clusively to the government ; and since the beginning of the civil war its 
products, which have been very considerable, have been looked upon as con-*- 
stituting one of the main sources of the public revenue. Now-a-days it forms 
the principal security of the loan about to be contracted with the house of 
Aguado. Mines of coal of excellent quality abound in several districts of 
the Peninsula ; and the recent discovery of a large deposit of that mineral 
in the island of Mallorca, at a very short distance from the sea, promises to 
be a source of wealth for its inhabitants. Almost all the cobalt used in 
Europe comes from the extensive mines lately discovered in Galicia^ 

On the whole the resources of Spain will be found to be immense ; but on 
the other hand, the mistakes* committed by different ministers have more 
than once tampered with these physical advantages of the country, and made 
unavailable the immense bounties of nature. 

An attentive perusal of the histor^ of Spain will at once convince the reader, 
that every act of that country’s administration has tended to destroy the re- 
sources of the nation and the fortunes of individuals ; nor could it be 
otherwise in u country, whore the study of the economical sciences was, for 
centuries, postponed to that of divinity and scholastic controversy. Two 
facts, mentioned by Sandoval in his liistory of Charles V., sufficiently prove 
what vve have stated. On that monarch's accession to the throne, the Spanish 
manufactures were in a state of ruin, owing to errors committed under 
the preceding government, and during the commercial encroachments of 
the Dulcli and French; s‘o, while articles of Spanish manufacture were sub- 
ject to duties at their introduction into other countries of Europe — duties 
which almost amounted to proliibition — those of foreign produce were ad- 
mitted into the Peninsula, either without any, or with very light imposts. 
French woollen cloth was imported in the Peninsula, while a similar article 
of Spanish manufacture was not allowed to cross the frontiers of France. 
'I’he Aragonese and Catalan manufacturers had repeatedly remonstrated 
against such irregularity, and loudly demanded a reciprocity of trade, but 
their applications were unsuccessful. When after the battle of Pavia, the 
French king found himself a prisoner in Madrid, the oceasion being a 
favourable one to exact from him such conditions as would have insured 
the introduction of articles of Spanish manufacture into France — the mer- 
chants and manufacturers renewed their intreaties. What was the result ? 
that while the treaty of peace by which Francis bought his liberty insisted 
upon the resignation of liis claims upon Flanders and Burgundy, a com- 
pensation of several millions of ducats, his reconciliation with his bitterest 
enemies, in fact, every condition that could humiliate the French monarch, 
*atid flatter the pride and ambition of Charles, not a [single provision for the 
protection of the trade of the country was included in tliat memorable docu- 
ment ! 

The second fact, also recorded by Sandoval, no less characteristic of 
the complete ignorance of Charles and his counsellors in commercial aflkirs, 
was the adoption of a regulation, the object of which was to enjoin that 
every foreigner who exported wool from the Peninsula, should be obliged to 
import for every twelve bags of that raw material, two pieces of woollen and 
one of linen cloth ; and this measure, we are told by the writers of the time, 
was dictated with a view to check the importation of wool ! ! We might* 
perhaps, find some excuse for measures of this sort, in tlie imperfect know^ 
ledge of the period; but what will be said when we point out others of 
recent date, equally destructive of the resources of the country ? 

The rearing of silk worms, we have already stated, was thriving again in 
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some provinces ; the Chinese worm had been tried with great success ; and 
a considerable cxportotion of the raw material was made yearly for Lyons, 
and other manufacturing towns in France. But in order to protect a few 
wretched manufactories, one of which was the property of the late king, 
silk was charged, at its exportation, with a duty which placed it in an un- 
favourable comparison with that of other countries, and therefore materially 
checked its cultivation. The same might be said of the olive oil, which 
formed, a few years ago, an article of considerable exporUition, the quantity 
grown in France not being sufficient for the consumption of the soap manu- 
lactiires ; and great quantities were taken from the southern districts to 
Marseilles, where it was purified, and then exported as F rench oil ; but in 
consequence of the prohibitive system adopted by the Spanish economists, 
a corresponding duty has been laid on this produce, which is now sought for 
in the east of Europe. 

The foreign commerce of Spain is at present almost exclusively carried 
on with France and England; the former country takes lead, oil, dry 
fruits, wool, cork, occasionally corn, silk, quicksilver, and other articles 
of minor importance. Tlie Spanish trade with France amounted in 1834 
to 27,000,227 francs. We take the greater part of the wool, nearly all the 
best wines of the southern coast, most of the barilla*, fresh and dried fruits, 
cork, quicksilver, kid and goat skins, shumac, and sometimes corn and silk. 
It will be naturally asked wliat articles the Spaniards take in return from 
us, and we may answer that, ostensibly, they take none, for English goods 
very rarely' pass through a Spanish custom-house. Indeed, all the com- 
mercial regulations bear almost entirely against the Englisli trade, which, if 
properly regulated, would be most beneficial to both countries, and prove 
an important source of revenue to Spain, while these regulations at the 
same time favour the French, who profess to want nothing, and who in 
reality take very little of the produce of the soil in return for the manufac- 
tures which they are [every day forcing into consumption in the Spanish 
markets. The total importations of Spanish productions into England in 
1831 amounted to .*3,000,000/. sterling, while the exportation of articles 
of the English manufacture only made the sum of 900,000/. sterling. The 
balance of trade between this country and Spain is in fact adjusted by the 
smugglers. Great cargoes of cotton goods annually leave our ports for Gib- 
raltar, from whence they are fraudulently introduced into Spain; a great quan- 
tity is also smuggled through Portugal, and finds its way across the extensive 
frontiers of Estremadura, which a whole army of revenue officers could not 
effectually guard. Besides, smuggling, and ewery other act of disobedience to 
government, is so deeply rooted, nay it is so much to the taste of the lower 
classes in Spain, that nothing but a speedy removal of all temptation, by alloV- 
ing the introduction of the goods now prohibited with a moderate duty, cun 
suppress it effectually. This will explain the curious fact observed by late tra- 
vellers, that smuggling is not only an open and avowed profession in Spain, 
but that no blame attaches to the character of the individuals engaged in it. 
This feeling is carried so far that in some parts of Spain, in Andalusia for 
instance, the smuggler is regarded as a kind of hero ; and it would seem as 
if the spirit of chivalry, which Cervantes tried to extirpate, had been revived 
in that land of romance, although in a strange shape, and for a different 

• Barilla is a plant cultivated in Spain for its ashes, from which the purest kind of mineral 
alkali is obtained ; it is used in making glass and soap, and in bleaching linen. The plant is cut 
and laid in heaps, then burnt, tlic salts running into a:bol« in the ground, where they form a 
vitrified lump of carbonate of soda. * . t o 
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object. So far from discouraging these illegal practices, afl the acts of the 
government have a direct tendency to increase them ; for, instead of remov- 
ing the temptation of fraud by adopting a more reasonable scale of duties, 
they augment them every day by new prohibitions. A decree has been 
lately issued prohibiting, under the most severe penalties, the exportation of 
objects of art, or any other objects belonging to the suppressed convents ; a 
measure which has created a double process of smuggling in and out; for 
while loads of cotton goods are pouring in on every side, pictures, books^ 
images, church ornaments of every kind and description, in fact, almost 
every article that could tempt the cupidity of a speculator, are daily 
smuggled over the frontiers in spite of the interdict of the government. Con- 
stant impunity has made smuggling so habitual, that even when the duties 
upon an article are low, as it happens with wool, the same system of fraud 
is cariMed on with comparatively small advantage in reference to the risk 
incurred. • 

The consequence of this system has already proved eminently injurious 
to Spain ; and, unless the necessary modification takes place, must ultimately 
<lestroy the agriculture and trade of the country, by spreading the corrup- 
tion amongst the low’er classes, and encouraging their inclination for a 
wandering and adventurous life. At the present moment the bands of Don 
Carlos are chiefly composed of disappointed smugglers, not because they 
are anxious to defend his claims upon the throne (as certain writers affect 
to believe), but because they find under his banners numerous opportunities 
of practising their illicit trade, or gaining by plunder what they are un- 
willing to procure by labour and more sober habits ; and it is to be feared, 
that when tranquillity is once more restored to the Peninsula, the govern- 
ment will find it extremely difficult to reduce to social order the thousands 
of inhabitants whom the present contest has thrown into civil commotion 
and excitement. 

llie only part of Spain, where manufactures, and those of the coarsest 
kind, may be said to be thriving is Catalonia, whose inhabitants are no 
<ioiibt the most industrious and commercial community in the whole country. 
They have in their hands the entire monopoly oS trade; and, by their 
connections with the capital, they are the masters of the commercial policy 
of the government, and dictate the law as their narrow' interest suggests. 
It is obvious that no positive reform in the commercial system of the Penin- 
sula can ever take place, as long as these local considerations are allowed 
to coerce the national interests. We understand that, under the Mendiza- 
bel administration, a plan was suggested for the introduction of English 
cotton goods and ironmongery into Spain, W'ith a custom-house duty of 
twenty-five or thirty per cent., which was to he paid in r.ondoii, or in the 
ports where the goods should he shipped, and destined to the support of the 
queen's army in the north. Had tii is arrangement been carried into effect, 
it would have inflicted a deiith-blow on the smuggling trade, and have ren- 
dered the most valuable aid for the purposes of the war, which was then 
languishing for want of funds. Nor would the industry of Catalonia have 
sustained any serious injury, considering that cotton plantations abound in 
the southern coasts of Spain, that labourers' wages are lower there than in our 
maniifacturing districts, and that all the recent improvements in machinery 
might have been adopted and introduced. But this plan, so wise in theory, 
and so beneficial in practice, met at its very outset with a decided opposi- 
tion from those who were interested in the continuance of abuses, and from 
all those who were directly or indirectly connected with smuggling. A 
neighbouring power, also, for reasons which will be duly appreciated, re- 
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sisted} with threats and intrigue, the proposed measure; and promises, 
menaces, and bribery, and every possible means were employed to prevent the 
accomplishment of a pi’oject, the consequences of which would have been 
fatal to its commerce. We allude to France, a nation which, by the peculiar 
organisation of the Basque Provinces, has had for many years a complete 
command of the interior commerce of Spain ; and for which the present 
war, destructive as it is for Spain, has proved a great source of wealth. 
Had the intended measures been carried into execution, French goods could 
not have maintained a competition with those of England, and the nume- 
rous manufactories, established witliin these few years in the southern depart- 
ment of France, with the sole view of supplying the Spanish smuggler, 
would have met with certain failure. Of course Louis Philippe is too 
shrewd a politician not to perceive that the long-established political influ- 
ence of France over the affairs of Spain will vanish the montent that young 
Isabella’s authority is firmly establishedi and tranquillity restored to that 
unhappy country, for it is then to be expected that the good sense of 
the Spaniards will direct them to trade with whatever nation offers them 
the greatest advantages. Hence his labours to establish and confirm his in- 
fluence in the Peninsula, to restore the political ascendancy lost by his pre- 
decessors. Hence his tergiverstitions, his duplicity, and the equivocations 
so repeatedly imputed to him on the subject of Spanish affairs; for were 
the queen’s party to put an end to the present war, without any i-eal and 
decided support from their neighlmurs, it is evident that the privileges en- 
joyed by the inhabitants of the Basque Provinces would be entirely sup- 
pressed, and that mutual intercourse and trade being firmly established 
between the insurgent country and the rest of Spain, the long-cherishc'd 
hopes of France, as to the union of the territory on the rmrth side of the 
Ebro, would for ever vanish, and her commercial interest in those parts 
receive a serious blow^; on the contrary, if the present rebellion was to be 
put down, either by the intervention or the mediation of France, the con- 
ditions would in a certain measure be dictated by that country, when she 
wrould have ample opportunity to promote her own interests. '1 o this point 
Louis Philippe’s polic}; has been assiduously directed. 

One of the most curious phenomena which the civil war in Spain ex- 
hibits, is no doubt that the place where it is carried on with the greatest 
obstinacy and vigour should be precisely that, where the love of indepen- 
dence is common to all classes ; and that the people, who f rom time immemo- 
rial have been accustomed to a republican government, and who are therefore 
the best qualified to appreciate the blessings of liberty, should so strongly 
abet despotism, and struggle so hard for its establishment in the rest of the 
Peninsula. . A glance at the history and institutions of these provinces wih 
sufficiently explain the mystery. Until tlie middle of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, the three provinces, now known under the name of Biscay, Alava, 
and Guipuzcoa, and which formed part of the aiitieiit Cantabria, partially 
overrun by the Bomans, the Goths, and the Arabs, but never completely 
subdued, constituted a sort of federative republic, over which presided a 
lord (Senor) exercising a temporary authority, and merely executive, under 
the control of a national assembly, Composed of members from the three 
provinces. Any man was eligible to that office, whether he was a native of 
Biscay, or of any other kingdom in or out of Spain. In l{3a2 the deputies 
of these provinces offered the dignity to Alphonse XL, king of Castile, 
who was then at Burgos, and consented to the annexion of that title to 
the crowrn of Castile ; but, before making the grant, the most formal re* 
serves were made against the violatipti of their franchjies and privileges^ 
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and the king was obliged to sign a convention) or treaty) one of the clauses 
of which was, that the Castilian monarch should never possess on the terri- 
tory of the Basque Provinces any village, &rtresS) or house. 

These privileges, or fueivs^ as they are called in Spain, contain, amongst 
other minor clauses, some of the greatest importance. The Basques are 
free from conscription, which is extensive to all the rest of the Spanish 
monarchy. In case of foreign invasion they are bound to defend the limits 
of their own frontiers, without admitting the king’s troops. However, m the 
war with the Frexich republic in 1793, after a great deal of trouble and ne* 
gotiation, they allowed Cuesta’s army to penetrate into their territory. 

Taxes they pay none, for although under the name of alcavala, a contri- 
bution was levied on the inli^bitants of Guipuzcoa and Alava, the sum has 
not changed, and is nominally the same as in the fourteenth century, 
namely, an equivalent to about 540/. sterling. Biscay, however, was en- 
tirely free from this tribute, and«preferred giving every four or five years, 
under tlie name ot' a donativo (gift), a much larger sum. They^were also free 
from customs, and every article of foreign or colonial trade imported and 
consumed in the country, without the imposition of any duty whatsoever. 

Se|xirated from the metropolis by the dreary plains of Castile, as well as 
by a language which is so difficult tliat even a Spaniard, after several years’ 
residence in llu‘ country, can hardly make himself understood, corruption 
lijis not reached llu* inhabitants of these provinces, who retain in general the 
dress, the simplicity of mayiiers, and tlie customs and institutions of the 
thirteenth ccjitury. Tlie good effects which these institutions have had in 
a country where the population is more dense than in any other part of 
Spain, and where agriculture is much more advanced, notwithstanding the 
sterility and liarreniiess of the soil, than in the rich meadows of Andalusia, 
exhibit visible proofs of the superiority of their system over the absolute and 
corrupt monarchy instituted by Charles V. on the ruins of the liberties of 
Castile and Aragon, 'llieir small assemblies meet once in every two yeaffs 
in Biscay, once a year in Guipuzcoa, and twice in Alava. There they pro- 
vide for the interior administration of their respective provinces, vote the 
sujiplies, and determine the employment of the suiys griuited. Their sys- 
tem of taxation, w^hich is very indifferent, owing to their small expenses, 
is admirably suited to the state of agriculture. Their civil authorities 
are few in number, and are elected by the people themselves, and serve 
the state for a moderate remuneration. The collectors of taxes are also 
nominated by the public ; and their financial system is so firm and com- 
plete, that just before the breaking out of the rebellion, tlie three per cents, 
of the province of Alava were quoted at ninety-three, and in Biscay and 
^hiipuzcoa they wei’e paying back to the contributors the excess of taxation 
during tiie Krencli invasion. For the intervals between the sessions each 
juntiij or assembly, elects a magistrate,,^ in whose hands the executive power 
is placed, and who treats on equal terms with the Spanish government ; 
the king of Spain names on his side three magistrates, corregidores^ who 
reside in each of the provinces, and who can not be on any account 
natives of the Basque territory. These corregidores exercise no authority 
at all, and occupy the position of ambassadors at a foreign court.* 

These are no doubt advantages, but on the other side the Spanish govern- 
ment has always used every subtlety, and put in practice every means in its 

* The immunities enjoyed b)r the kingdom of Navarre are by no meani so coniiderable. On 
its atinesion to the crown of Spain, under Ferdinand and Isabella, it was a kingdom, not a repub- 
lic | though the inbabitonto have preserved in &Gt all the privileges which they ei\jp^e4 then, 
and of sfiuctk the dcipoticfd Chcrlci Vv deprived Aragon and Catalonuu 
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power, to annoy tlie inhabitants. By establishing a line of custom-houses 
all along the Ebro, by making the inhabitants resort to the court of cliaii- 
cery at Valladolid for the dcci|ipiis of their law-suits, by imposing very 
heavy duties upon the produce of their soil and their industry af their im- 
portation into Castile, by depriving them of any direct trade with tlie 
colonies, by considering and treating them in every respect as if they were 
a foreign power, the good effects which their liberal institutions are calcu- 
lated to produce have been in some measure checked and counterbalanced ; 
and there are not wanting influential people amongst them, who believe that 
their country would flourish more as constitutional provinces of the Spanish 
monarchy, Uian forming as it were independent states, almost estranged from 
a country to which they must look for the sale of their agricultural produce, 
and of their minerals, the richest in Spain. If we add to this that the fueroa 
have been practically abolished by Don Carlos himself, who has oppress(»(l 
the inhabitants with taxes, forcibly enlisted the flower of their peasantry, 
and substituted for their mild laws his tyranny and despotism, we liavc 
every reason to expect that the civil war will soon be at an end ; indeed, 
as long as it lasts, there is no hope of improvement for Spain ; and the 
efforts of the ablest men to encourage trade and agriculture, to promoti* 
the education of the lower classes, or to introduce reforms in tlie adminis- 
tration, must be wholly useless. It is like sownng corn in a desert of shifting 
sands. 


SHYLOCK. 

A CRITICAL FANCY. 

Amidst the equally innumerable and unwarrantable liberties which actors, 
managers, editors, and family-rejiding compilers have tfiken with Shakspeare, 
— each of them qualifying all misdemeanours by {ussuniing, in ?Sliaksp(»are’s 
honour, that he knows as much of the mind and intentions of the ‘‘ immor- 
tal bard,” as said immortal bard did himself, — we may bt* jiermitted to 
amuse ourselves, as one sometimes does in a day-dream, with a harmh*ss 
critical fancy. We liave no impertinent notion of interpolating any seem* 
or passage in Sliakspeare, but merely intend to oJfer a speculation upon a 
striking alteration which might be made (on the stage of tlie imagination) 
in the last scene of the fourth act of the Merchant of Venice. Nor is if 
certain that the spirit of the scene would be injured ev(‘ii by its actual 
adoption, though of course it would be the heiglit of presumption to attempt 
it — a height whicli has already been quite suiiiciently attained by tliose 
who have adapted Shakspeare to the modern stage. The extent of our 
speculation, addressed to those who feel an interest in such subjects, is to 
point out an imaginary variation or expansion of the original scene, which 
has continually intruded itself upon us when witnessing the play. 

We do not like Shakspearc’s puns; not merely because they are too 
often introduced in the most serious scenes, but also because they are in 
themselves very bad puns, and yet not so excessively ultra- very-bad puns as 
to meet with the extreme of good ones, and so charm us by intentional 
extravagance. Tlie taste of the court, however, encouraged him in this 
propensity, and there we will let the matter rest. But it is a thing far more 
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difficult to reconcile, when a tragic principle or impassioned result is made 
to turn upon a verbal quibble. “ Birnam wood coming to Dunsinaiie,” 
and Macduff not having been ‘‘ born of woman,” may be considered aa* 
part and parcel of the trickery of the witclics and other creations of the old 
Highland superstitions, who palter with us in a double sense.” This 
verbal double-dealing, however, is not so reconcilable to the metaphysics of 
poetry in other instances ; and we cannot help thinking, that few individuals 
could be found who were less likely to be made dupes and sufferers by it 
thai\ the sterii-niinded, vulture-eyed old Shylock. 

All article appeared in a magazine some time since entitled “ A Lawyei^s 
Criticism on Shakspeare,” in which the writer enU'rcd a protest, lialf in 
earnest, half in jest, against •the Merchant of Venice, among other plays, 
declaring that the distress ‘‘ turns chiefly upon embarrassments with which^ 
no latvt/er can seriously bympathiso.” Very unlucky for lawyers ; thus cut- 
ting them off from the Shylock sympathies of all the rest of mankind, and 
making them sadder and wiser ” men than Shakspeare himself^ upon the 
strength of knowing a thing or two in Bamo Itoyincs. He says — and the 
fact, so far as it is applicable, must be admitted in evidence against any 
right that the lawyers may claim in future to the enjoyment of this illegal 
production — that tlie difliculties of Antonio arise entirely from his gross 
oversight in not eflecting an insurance upon his various argosies. He should 
have opeiu'd a set of poliei(‘S at once upon the Kiallo, where marine assurance 
Avas perfectly wc^ll uiiderstood ! !” &c. Now, whether, after all, <itwas a 
customary practice (ibr whetlu‘r it Avas an understood one is little to the 
point) among tin* \’en<‘tian merchants to efleet marine assurances, at the 
period in qiu*stion, Ave shall not pause ” to impure. Suffice it to acknow- 
• ledge to this lucky critic, that tlu* laAvyer’s remark, if sound ” in all its flicts, 
neutralis<‘s, and almost subAerS the Avhole play, as a matter of fact, but 
leaves it just Avhere it was in the ideality of poetry and ab'^tract truth. The 
critical fancy, how'eAH‘j*, Avhich has crossed our mind, does not in the slightest 
degree allect any part of th(‘ plot, or the ultimate action of any of the cha- 
racters. It solely relates to tlie coiuhict of a particular scene, and to the 
menuil character of Shylock as it is there developed. ^ 

l"he main argiiinenls are sulfered to a])pear in a rough (h*aught of mea- 
hun‘d lines, merely beeaUhO that Avas the form in Avhich the ideas first 
occurred. Li*t us commence where Shylock says, “ 1 pray thee pursue 
sentence.” The (luotatioiis are copied from the folio edition of Shakspeare, 


Portia. A pouiul of that same merchant’s flesh is thine : 
The Court awards it, and the haw doth give it. 

Shi/tock, Most riglitfiil Judge ! 

Por. And you must cut this flesh from off his breast : 
Tlie Law allows it, and the Court awards it. 

Sfn/. Most learned Judge, a sentence ! — conic, prcjiare ! 
Par. Tarry a little — there w something else. 

This bond doth give thee here no jot of blood : 

The words expressly are, “ a pound of flesh.” 

Then take thy bond ! — take thou thy pouml of flesh ; 

Blit in the cutting it if thou dost* shed 
One drop of Christian blood, tby lands' end goods 
Arc by the Lawes of Venice CQnflscatc 
Unto the state of Venice I 
Peace, false Judge ! 

There's no such thing as flesh devoid of blood ! 

Flesh is made up of vessels, and they're filled 
With blood alone — nay, blood ia liquid flesh. 

Ob, thou false Judge I • moRt treaclicrous, Avicked Judge I 
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* Send to your butcher for your daily meal — 

Wliat will you say if he doth sell a pound 
Of skill and empty veins Till you can show me 
Flesh that is bloodless, be*t of what kind it may, 

M> <^lai|n is good : one flesh alone exists. 

And that hath blood, for each includes the other. 

Doth nil your wisdom in a quibble end 
Like bubbles blown by Law ! 

♦ 

At this, the Ditke and the look ctinfoiindetl ; the young Doctor 

adjusts his flowing robes with a paiiiiidly perplexed and mortified air ; and 
while Antonio ami Bassanio exchange looks of dismay expressive of the 
ruin of a sudden liope, Sht/lock^ in a voice of thunder, proceeds : — 

Slnf, This bond lioltls blood ! — out oh your cullender wits ! 

If Laws be folly, all are fooled by them. 

1 am your fool in .suftering the^c delav.s. 

But hr is mine ! — if that j^our Law's be wise, 
lie’s doubly mine. A Jew may be the dog 
That 's hated by a Christian’s charity, 

But not the dupe of inmis ! 

7A/.V.V. O Jew, forbear ! 

Lash not thyself to fury, like a beast ! ^ 

Sfuj. Tis ye who have laslfd me thus : i'll have my bond. 

Trifle no more — there ij» no power in Venice 
To alter a decree establish’d ; 

^aid not the Doctor so? — then was lie wise, 

But nfterwnrd.s lie spake as doth a fool ; 

.\ay worse, he damn’d his soul with lies, to save 
* That Christian beast who spat upon my beard ! 

Tlic reader must h<*re fill up the in his own imagination, por- 

traying to himself llie expression in the countenances of the different clia-* 
racters present, among which the dninb-foiin(hM’(*d lotpiacity and suspended 
animal spirits of GrafUuio would not be the least conspicuous. The Doctor, 
however (i. e. Portia)^ may In* supposed tiu* first to ivc()vi*r, and having 
failed witli reference to thacpiality of the bond, might return to the cU‘fenc:e 
with the injunction as to quantity. 

Por. The* Jew shall have all justice ; 

Therefore prepare thee to cut off* the flesh ; 

Yet, Shylock, see thou cut not less nor more. 

But jusl a pound of fle»h : if thou tak’sUmore, 

Or Jess, than a just pound, beJt so much 
As makes it light or heavy in the substance 
< )r the division of tlie twentieth part 
Of one poor scruple ; — na}, if the scale do turn 
But in the estimation of a hayre, 

Thou diest, and all thy goods are confiscate. 

iS/n/. I’ll not take more : I’ll tAke it hu dcfrrces. 

Be not then hasty, treacherous young Judge I 
1 am not bound to take it all at once. 

Baxs. O villanous Jew' ! tlloii’dst torture him to death ! 

Sfty. If in some days, after the half he paid. 

He chance to die — that is no fault of mine : 

My bond doth say a pound ; but dotli not say 
That I must take the whole immediately. 

We’re not coiupeU’d to ruin thus our debtors. 

I’ll take it hy inxtahnenU — would you jeer me ? 

Old Shylock hath his jest ! ^ 

The Doctor might now insist that if Uic wliole were not taken when 
offered, no jiart could subsequently l>e claimed. 

Pfyr, Take, then^ thy pound of flesh and blood, fierc# Jew ; 

But sec you spill not au^t that iif not yours. 
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Skyloch. 

To this latter injunction would object that it was the nature of 

all flesh to bleed when cut, and, as nobody would take what fell, so the 
owner would not be robbed by the cutting. The Doctor^ however, would 
argue interrogatively, “ What is the use of blood when spjlt.'* — it cannot be 
returned, like coin to the pocket: the owner is consequently defrauded of 
it — it has been illegally w^asted.’* Jliit Shylnclt may say that all these 
things should have been considered by his debtor before he signed the 
bond: as it is, this waste and loss can be no business of his creditor’s} it is 
the common disadvantage and contingency of all bankruptcies. And thus 
might one equivocation be answered by another; — (Heaven forbid w‘e 
should have to listen till they were exhausted ! ) After Shijochy however^ 
had beaten back all their quibbles, he might be convicted, according to the 
Venetian law, as “an Alien who had sought the life of a Citizen,” — be- 
cause a pound of flesh could not be cut nearest the heart without causing 
immediate death. Say that thi.% latter position is an assumption, still 
Shylock could not recpii're them to prove the fact, because it would be laying 
himself open ta a second charge of seeking the life of a citizen ; unless, 
indeed, he could^irevail upon some Hebrew friend to step forward upon so 
interesting an occasion. If he persisted in requiring them to prove that a 
man would die under such an operation, the Duke and the court collect- 
ively, in such fin extreme and unprecedented case, might declare, that 
nobody could he so proper a subject for the experimental (ItMUonstration as 
old Siiylock himsc*lf, in corpore' rilL In short, it could be clearly shown 
that the Jew had laid a trap to catch Antonio, if possible ; and that he had 
been guilty of Ibul-play in the method ot baiting it. On first proposing the 
terms of the bond, he called it a “ merrie bond ; ” and said, that it was 
only to be made in a “ merrie sport:” whereas, directly it becomes due, we 
find him most dreadfully in earnebt; and that lie has inserted in the bond 
that the flesh shall be cut ofl*, not merely //mr, but '^^ncarcat the heart;” in 
which proviso there is no appearance ol merriment, but of murdc*r. 

That the sceiu* is most theatrically eiri‘clive as at present acted, w'e believe 
probable: that it do(‘s juhlice to the character ot Shylock — which is one of 
the most marked and uiupieslionable that even Sheikspearc ever drew 
we venture, with great humility, to doubt. “ Shakspeare,” observes a 
critic, “ iit'ver iiihists upon any thing but a quibble.” 1 bis is amusingly 
true with regard to various ])assage^ in the scene in question ; nevertbeless 
it is by no nutans certain tiiat JSbakspeare intended that Shylock s intellect 
sbonhl be the dupe of a (piibble, albidt he was unavoiclably caught in the 
jneslies of the law. Sliyloek keeps Jiis thoughts to himself. He sees that 
the laws are older than his lumd; that he cannot claim the forfeit, because 
bis bond was made with a law existing against it ; and his revenge thus 
being foiled, be wishes to gel out ol the aflair with as good a bargaiii as^ he 
can. Without noticing, and probably without bearing, Gratiano s idle 
banter, be merely asks, “Is that the law?^^ He had previously said in 
Unswer to railings and remonstrances — “I stand bore fir law ! As the 
passage, however, is rendered on the stage, Shylock is made to appear 
utterly fogled by the quibble of the Doctor telling bun to take his pounds of 
flesh without blood I Another circumstance that makes it unlikely the in- 
tellect of Shylock should have been overwhelmed by a superficial quibble 
is, the fact that the Hebrews already considered the blood as the very sub- 
stance of animal being — “ the blood which is the life thereof.” We would 
wish, therefore, to suggest a new reading. ^ 

In the first editions of Shakspeare, there ar^no stage directions for the 
Jew to sharpen his knife by means of long reaping sweeps across the boards. 

H tt 2 
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He sharpened it upon the sole of his shoe, as is evident from a most beau- 
tiful pun, full of soul,” the “ sole ” pun of all the world, &c. &c., which is 
let off from Gratiano^s mouth upon the occasion. 

Ba^s, Why dost thou whet thy knife so earnestly ? 

To cut the. forfeiture from that hankrout there ! 

Gra, Not on thy soale, but on thy soulcy harsh Jew, 

Thou mak'st thy Icnife keene. 

In like manner, the dropping the scales upon the stage is a theatrical 
introduction. We see the passage accompanied by a display of Shylock’s 
mental prostration before a play upon words. When Kean did make a mis- 
take, it was always a ‘ tl^iimper;’ and in rendering this passage, we have 
frequently seen him give Shylock the look and appearance of one who was 
no less confounded by the sudden perception of an awful physical fact 
(t. e. that flesh can exist without blood, jvhich is not a fact), than by the 
strangulation of his revenge by the effects of a pre-existing law. We think, 
however, that at the very point when the scales are dropped, it would be a 
more subtle-minded reading, if Shylock grasped them dose ayainaf his hrenst^ 
and manifested in his looks as much astonishment and indignation at being 
foiled by a mere legal (juibble, as infuriate at finding his revenge snatched 
in a moment out of his very grasp. Our interpolations are to be considered 
as an attempt to portray the thoughts and sensations wdiich flashed through 
Shylock’s heart and brain before he clearly sjiw that he was caught in “ that 
to w'hich he himself liad exclusively appealed, and against wdiich it 
was of no use to contend, especially under the circum.stances ; seeing, more- 
over, that he w’as a Jew^ and an Alien versus^ Christian and citizen. His 
next state of mind is plainly manifested. 

Shy. Is that the law ? 

Por. Thyself shalt see the Act. 

For as thou urgest justice, he assured 

Thou shalt have ju.stice more than thou dcsircst. 

Gra. () learned Judge! mark Jew, a* learned Judge! 

Shy. I take this offer then — pay the bond thrice. 

And let the JUhristian goe. 

• 

That the major part of the audience are disappointed, and experience 
the sense of unfulfilh^d promise, and an incomplete result, wh(‘n the scales 
are not dropped upon the stage, we are much afraid ; — so strong is the 
influence of habit ; yet such coups de theatre do not ajipear to us at all neces- 
sary, either to a correct or effective reading. We think very much the 
same of the start of horrible dismay at the verbal quibble; and we always 
fancy, when we see a fine actor represent it, that he seems to do it rather 
because it his fate than his opinion. Histrionic, as well as dramatic power, 
dc^pends upon somethirtg very different from mere theatrical jioints. Such 
things vary with time and place. Iris the soul in Shakspeares [)lays that 
insures their constant vitality ; a fine essence of life, which makes us behold 
him living for ever in the remotest regions of time, whatever may become 3f 
the thousand little immortalities conferred by fashion and assumption inean- 
wliile. 
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« BEFORE THE CURTAIN.” 

It is a singular fact, and not less true than strange, that the artists of the Italian 
theatre not only pique themselves upon not being considered good actors, but even 
tliink it honourable to be reputed bad ones. Provided they sing their parts with 
that perfection, which they alone can attain, they are superbly indifferent about 
every thing else. Action, in their estimation, is only necessary to facilitate the 
emission of the voice, for they have not the slightest suspicion that any thing ought 
to be done on the stage beyond singing. The spirited and spiritual acting of Lab- 
lache appears to them a superfluity, an expense, an extravagance of looks and mo- 
tions, to which he is not bound by his engagement, but with which he gratifies the 
spectators, over and above his bargain ; they regard with alarm, and pity the access 
of dramatic energy which now and then seizes upon the mind of the fair and poetic 
(irisi ; they witness these things, sometimes with consternation, sometimes with dig- 
nified and overwhelmingconteript : upon the stage they are constrained to submit, 
but wJien they return behind the scenes, their indignation explodes in a volley of 
repi^aches, they accuse lier of “ putting them out,” of “ spoiling their parts,” of 
“ perplexing them with her enthusiasm, which renders them incapable of knowing 
how to answer her, or what to do ; ” they say to her what a celebrated tenor re- 
marked to Malibran one night, after she had thrown all her soul into the 
Italian Desdemona : — “ My dear madam, you have almost dislocated iny shoulder, 
by flinging 3 ^ourself into my arms so vehemently ; if you commit this extrava- 
gance again, Fll abandon the theatre, and leave you to scream by yourself.” 

Professing so inucli contempt for the display of passion in the drama, they look 
upon costume with still greater indifference. They consider it a most impertinent 
necessit)", to which they submit with the worst possible grace, when they do con- 
descend to submit at all. No remonstrance, as yet, has beeti able to prevail upon 
either Rubini, or Tambiiririi, to givj up their monstrous and ridiculous whiskers, 
which the}' inflict upon all their personages, whether tliey become them or not, or 
whether they agree with the time, place, or age of the character committed to 
their hands ; nor is this absurdity tlie oul}' one. What Parisian of taste is not 
ready to laugh aloud to see Count Alniaviva dressed like a rope-dancer, or Edgardo 
with his head nodding with feathers like a horse at a funeral in full dress ? 
Neither need the critic be fearful of hurting the dclicacy*of the Italians, who are 
themselves the first to point out and ridicule these excesses. If he would be 
convinced of this, he has only to go a little earlier than usual, a little half hour 
before the rising of the curtain, to the saloon of the Italians in Paris, and sit 
down quietly by the fireside — there he will find already assembled three or four 
men, chatting, laughing, jesting, rallying each other, and giving vent in Italian to 
all the joyous nonsense that comes into their heads — there is Lablache throwing 
out all the ponderous conceits of his massy mirth — Tanibiirini, mischievous as a 
^chool-boy, leaping like a frog, twirling like a top, and laughing at every thing — 
even Rubini sUinds at ease, forgets his graver graces, and does not appear afraid of 
tumbling the folds of liis cravat, or spoiling the set of his collar, by the haughty 
laughter in which he joins chorus with liis,compaiiions. As for Ferlini, the buffoon 
of the company, grave us a Roman senator in the days of Breiinus, he listens 
without any emotion to the mirth of his comrades, says little, and never laughs ; 
only on grand occasions, in very trying moments of merriment, he is seen to force 
a smile. These little scenes of familiar chit-chat last, gcncrall}', till the first chord 
of the orchestra announces the commencement of business, then, each of the in- 
terlocutors, without haste, without leave-taking, quits the fire-side, enters the cor- 
ridor, and quietly disappears, — three minutes aRcrwards the silent observer is 
astonished to see his group of laughers thrust into different costumes, marching 
tragically across the stage, and singing recitatives and cavatinas, as they only of all 
the world can sing them. 

(t happened one evening last winter — a few wpeks before the destruction of 
the 8ulle Favurt — that Rubini, Tainburiiii, Lablache, Ferlini, the unfortunate 
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Severini, Persianf, and the happy husband of the charming Tacchinandi — whose 
success sometimes disturbed the peace of mind, and broke the slumbers of 
Madame Grisi — were gathered round the fire, chatting gaily upon a thousand in- 
different matters; and all the more freely as only one person was near them, a 
.stranger, who did not appear to understand Italian. Lablach'c and Kubini were dis- 
. cussing the incidents of a rubber at whist/ whicl; had been played the evening be- 
fbre at the house of the illustrious TCnor: — that dismissedy they reviewed the 
' talent and position of a poor little ragged tiddler, who had been found half frozen the 
night before at the door of the theatre, and to whom the porter had extended 
hospitality ; it was now under consideration among the singers to make a small 
collection for the sucking brother of their art. 

“I give tny share most willingly,** said Uubini, drawing a Napoleon from his 
waistcoat packet, and depositing it in tlie vase. « 

• ' ‘‘Eh! ell I gold!” said Tamburini laughingly, “you were then very lucky at 
whist last night ?” 

“By no means, niio caro,” replied the Tenor, “but if you will give me your 
attention, that is, as much of it as you can, I will explain to you why 1 take an 
interest in these little vagabetnd musicians, who possess nothing but their courage 
and their violin, and have neither bed nor board/’ Tamburini placed himself in a 
comfortable listening attitude, the others drew nearer to Kubini, who began his 
tale as follows : — 

“ Some thirty years ago, a poor, wretched, half starved family were wandering 
from one end ofitaly to the other, without any mdans of gaining their bread — and 

• black bread it was too, black as the devil — than that of giving street concerts in 
each of the towns they passed through. There were four persons in this Ihmily of 
musicians, the father, mother, and two sons. After the concert the youngest hoy made 
the tour of the spectators with a wooden cup in his hand, which he held up as near 
ashe'eouid to the pockets of the delighte<l listeners, who frequently found it impos* 
siblc.to resist this appeal to their sensibility ; the little lad tht'ii carried his wealth to 
his mother, who deposited it in tlie treasury, and then assisted to pack the baggage 
on the back of an ass, who looked as If he had fad upon nothing but music since the 
hour he rtime iilto the world ; the father of the Tanjily took charge of the violins, the 
eldest boy was intrusted with the clarionet and flute, and the little brother collec-’ 
tor was Slung' to a huge hunting-horn almost as long as himself. In the next large 

• and populous street they came to, the fatlier commanded a new halt, another con- 
cert was given, and again the little brother and his wooden cup offered themselves 
to the benevolent sympathies of the listeners; and thus they went on the same 
thing, the halt,- the concert, tlje cup, the packing, the unpacking, to-day, to-mor- 
row, and for ‘ever*' The receipts were not magnificent — the audience always 
listened to the cbricerf, but frequently walked* away at the aspect of the wooden 
cup, others put their hands into tJieir pocketsj but forgot to take them out again. 
TJie performers gained Very little, And once to their sorrow they were even robbed 
-^Uf a concert 1 mean, for they had nothing else to lose, and that was a part of 
their property — - yes — sV'ange as it may seem,, they were actually robbed. A 
scoundrelly captain of a band of thieves thought it a good joke to demand of 
these poor "people “a concert or your life;” they of course did not hesitate, 
though never did they give one with so little satisfaction to themselves, or with 
such an earnest desire to get to the .end of it. The little collector put his 
wooden cup out of ^ight, played more than once horribly out of tunc, and 
when the master; cut-throat took hold of his chin to thank him for his music, 
the poor little fellow was actually afraid that he should not get it back again. 

“ But if there were many evil days for the wandering troubadours, there were 
now and then some good. There was one super-excellent — that on which Gian 
Batista, the little collector, was admitted to sing, with a troop of abominably bad 
performers, at the Theatre de Romano. The evening before the representation, 
the ))rima donna liad suddenly disappeared, leaving her companions in the utmost 
consternation. Seduced by the cigar.stnoking phrase-making graces of a French 
travelling clerk of u mercantile house, she had accompanied him on his return to 
France, and, in a few days afterwards, he repaid her in kind the trick she had 
played her lyrical brethren, by setting off for Paris one morning without her, before 
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she had left her couch. But in the mcadtime the unfortunate company were in the 
utmost distress^ * What was. to be done ?, All the world was expected to assist at 
the representation, and the prima donna was wanting ! The father of Gian Batista 
came to their assistance ; he passed the whole night in teaching hia son the part of 
the prima donna ; and Gian, taking liis courage in both hands, soon mastered all 
the difficulties, and the next night, dressed as a woman, sung the part, was 
rously greeted, andibr the first time in his life heard the sound of that applai^s# 
with which, later on, he was destined to be more familiar. y 

“ Behold, then, the ragged boy collector transformed into a prima. donna, dt 
was no bad trade, and in the exercise of it he obtained so much success, that the 
manager gave two additional representations, at tlie last of which Gian, adorned ia 
his feminine habits and graces, was seated in the vestibule, between two huge ^ 
flambeaus, to receive the rewai;^! of his exertions, holding in' his hand, not the old 
wooden cup, but a handsome dish of shining tin, in which he gracefully received 
the offerings of the faithful, which offerings, rnio caro, amount^ to fifteen francs-— 
twelve shillings English. 

“ The trade of prima donna would have answered very well to Gian, but un- 
fortunately, besides his occupation on the stage as the heroines, he was obliged 
between the acts to go into the orchestra to help his father to make out a band, 
and then return behind the scenes to sing in the chorus. Two months qf this hard 
work nearly knocked up the poor boy, wdien luckily Lainhcrti came to Ber- 
gamo, where Gian then was, to get up an opera of his composition. He wanted 
another tenor to fill up a secondary part, and Gian’s constant and indefatigable 
puffer, his father, spoke to the maestro of his son’s talent, and his success at Ber- 
gamo, and finally obtained from him a promise that the prima donna should have a 
trial. The thing succeeded admirably. Larnberti’s music was so well sung that, en- 
chanted, he actually made the young actor a present of a crown ! Thanks to this 
superb generosit}^ tlie ex-j)rima donna could alford to buy himself a pair of shoes, 
and had something solid to go upon/’ 

At this last observation of Uubini, Tamburini burst into a loud laugh,*' but the 
former without losing his gravity continued his recital. 

‘‘After quitting Bergamo, ])oor Gian Batista had again some very wintry days; 
but better times were ap[)roaching, and fortune began to smile steadily upon him. 
Although refuscil as a chorus singer by the imprt‘>sario of the theatre of Milan, 
who did not think his voice strong enough, he got an engagement of six hundred, 
francs as a second tenor at Pallazzuolo. Six hiiiuhtd francs! — four and tw*enty 
pounds! — what a fortune! Christo! Gian felt like afnonlcd man; and though 
he could buy something more than shoes, he thought he would buy a cloaH — , 
a cloak ! — a mantle I — that noble garment for which Ginn Dati^ta had siglied from 
infancy; which had been the admiration of his eliildhood,-the hope of Jiisyouth,! 
the dream of his whole existence; lie Iiad desired it with enthusiasm, with passion, 
with frenzy, as he liad never desired any thing since; and now he had it — this 
idolised garment — he could put it on — take it off — tlirop' it on in folds, or fold. it 
up. Happy, thrice happy Ciiaii Batista; it was the most delicious moment of his 
Jife ; he has never been half so happy since! 

“ To the six hundred francs succeeded an engagemeut of a thousand at the 
theatre at Brescia ; to that another of two thousand to sing at Venice in Mos^. 

In a short time the poor boy became a person of importance. Fioraventi wrote 
an opera expressly for him. Rossini entreated'' him to undertake the principal 
part in the Gazza Ladra. Viemiii and Paris disputed his possession ; and — hark! 
the overture has begun ; they arc waiting for Gian Batista to sing in the Son- 
numbula — ” 

“ And Gian Batista,” said poor Severini, “is noww’orth forty thousand pounds/* 

“ Besides being the first singer in the world/’ observed Lablache. 

“ And that nobody plays so good a rubber at whist,” said Tauibiirini with 
a twirl. 

“ Except me,” cried Lablache, carrying off his corporation. 

In the next minute the curtain drew up, and Uubini enter£d on the scene, 
singing “ Prendi f And ti duno,” amid the kind smiles of his friends^ and the thun- 
dering greetings of the audience. 
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REVIEW OF LITERATURE. 

The booksellers have the happiest knack imagj|iable of making people in 
love with new books, by every now and then stopping the supplies, it being 
an ascertained foible of human nature, and of book-devouring nature 
especially, to long for that which there appears to be no immediate prospect 
' of being able to obtain. It is thus tlfat a spoiled beauty sometimes coquets 
whh one’s imagination, by alternate favours a^'d repulses, putting one into 
a perplexity of wishes and entreaties, that grow impatient by frustration : — 
and thus we peep through a latticed door in a domain-wall, and look into 
the green mysteries, and invent a thousand breaks in the foliage to penetrate 
the solitudes lying beyond, and all because we cannot get in, we fill it with 
the more intense delight, and come away at last wilfully tormented by a 
multitude of fancies and dreams of faiiy-land, for there is nothing so head- 
strong, and passionate, and unreasonable as the poetry of disappointment. 
Well ! — and because there have been no new books for the last month — 
or not enough to satisfy us — we become extortionate in our desires, and 
think that a new book is the most delightful thing in the world, and are 
possessed with an indiscriminate ardour for cutting leaves, adjusting the 
silver paper on the face of delicate engravings, turning over sheaves of 
pages, and tossing volume after volume from us with a prodigal hand, as the 
w’anton summer show^ers roses into the lap of Nature. Hut suppose there 
never was to be another new book in the world, that invention w^as at an 
•end, and that the art of man could never restore the enchantment, and that 
we w’ere cast back upon our old books into our dim library, with its 
monastic window's, and shadowy recesses crowded with antique folios, and 
the perpetual mirage that fills that silent cloister of Tlioiight with innumer- 
able fantastic images — what would become of us then ? The old books ! 
* It would be like dwelliiig in ancestral halls, apart from the buz, and glare, and 
littlenesses of the crowd — amidst a world of gallant and glorious memoirs; 
with the wits and lovers and court- ladies of Lely and Kiieller looking down 
upon you from tlieir massive frames, in the close nt'iglibourbood of lajx^slries 
of Elizabeth, woven by her own hands ; and the statesmen and warrioi's of 
the early days of chivalry, when Conquest was crowned by the hands of 
Romance, solemnly gazing upon you; as if a tliousand incarnations of 
Poetry, and Wisdom, and Powder, passing before you like embodied ti'adi- 
tions, filled the chamber w'ith.tlic life of resuscitated ages; as if you were, 
throw'n back into the days of Charlemagne, and were permitted to hold 
converse with Alcuin, and to inspect wdth reverential eyes his illuminated 
Bible; as if the Norman races, invested with the historical pomp of the 
kingdoms they founded, and of the immortal achievemen|:s by which they 
will suiwive to the remotest posterity, moved around you in silent grandeur, 
and myriads of scenes, existing only in the realms of fancy, but which a fine 
mental superstition has idealized into truth, rose up before you, displacing 
with mighty visions of the Past the failing associations and unfinished pro- 
jects of the Present. Old Books ! Old Worlds ! 

There is no great chance, however, of being cast upon such retrospective 
pleasures. There are always new books, whether they be of the kind we 
like or not. It is a condition of the nature of priming that it shall go on 
to the end of time, accomplishing its destiny, if not always by the most 
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effective meanS) at least by that influence ivhich comes of incessant Action. 
And so we find that the Books of the month, although they yield us but 
little opportunity for criticism, afford nevertheless a sufficing proof that the 
Press has not been idle. 

We have already had nearly a dozen Annuals, — volumes of such rare 
splendour, as to set young people musing upon the singing trees and golden 
birds of the eastern legends, and almost to make them wonder whether 
Aladdin ever saw any thing so fine and beautiful ! We are not quite sure, 
at the same time, whether the recollections hereafter of the generation just 
coining in, for whose entranced sens^ these magnificent triumphs of art 
are specially intended, will lie half s<^Ieasant as our own, who look back 
upon the time when toy-books and &bles were less expensive in detail, and 
when a few charming wood-cuts, as rustic as the subjects they represented, 
suggested a ihultitude of unfading little romances of a natural kind to the 
young imagination, llobinson Crusoe was the most marvellous man of the 
whole earth in those miniatun^ engravings, with si wild skin cast over his 
shoulders, palpably brought out in *a straggling surface of starting hairs, 
and his gun on his arm, nearly as large as himself, and his man Friday 
looking up in great wonder, and a canoe, and a palm tree, and a cave — 
things that tire never to he forgotten from the sheer force of their simplicity 
and directness. And who can fail to remember little lied Riding Hood 
approaching the bed where' the treaclu'rous w'olf lay covered up, with Ikt 
grandmamma’s cap on his head, and his horrid eyes glaring under the ample 
frill, which ewery body could ‘^ee but the' little innoce'iit girl, w^ho Iiad no 
thought of sue'h wicked de'cejitions ; — what pity it raided to look upeni luT, 
and what w’oulel one* not hive given to ivseiie her. But 7tous a»^ons chavge 
tAmt vela. The tiny picture's are all gone out of fashion ; and we have 
Mirandas, and fishing smacks, and Spanidi banditti, and palae*e^s, and love- 
letters in w'atery eyes, and w^e knenv not what, instead. Art aelvances upon 
our rude' c'njoymeiits, and refines tlieni away — and we ‘‘ are nothing if not 
critical ! ” 

A newv species of Annual has appeare'd this ve^ar transceneling the older, 
se'ries in size and (*osllineNS. Of thi^ we have tiiree specimens — “ The 
HiadeMii,” e'dite*d by Mi^s Slie»rielan ; Fineleifs “ Table\nix e)f the Aflcctions,” 
edileel by Miss Milford ; and The Amaranth,” edite^el l)y Mr. T. K, Hervey. 
These volinnea are of e'(|iiallv iinjierial elimeiisions, but not of ecjual merit, 
u T1 le Diadean,” in point of literary e^xe*e*llence, may perhaps be permitted 
to take the first place, while l^'inden’s Tableaux ” surpasses ‘‘ The 
Diadem ” in the beauty of its embellishments; and “ Tlie Amaranth” is 
inferior to both in both respects. 

• Miss Sheridan’s anthology ol‘ prose and verse deserves great commend- 
ation, and not the lesa that its contributors are chiefly stjected from the 
liigher circles — an evidence of cordiality in the pursuit of h'tters that must 
be gratifying to the reading public. * With the exception of a few puer- 
ilities and ephemeral verses that might have been spared w’ith advantage, the 
pieces generally are elegant in construction, and indicative of cultivated 
taste. In addition to the usual variety of matter, there arc some stanziis by 
Lord Chesterfield, now published for the first time, and a song by Congreve, 
both of which are strikingly characteristic of their authors ; and a story of 
the feudal times, preserved by the late Ducliess of St. Albans, as it was 
related by Sir Walter Scott to a party of friends on a visit at Abbotsford. 
Tliese novelties considerably enhance the attractions of the volume. 

It would be difficult to divine the meaning or application of the title of 
Miss Milford’s Annual. If the volume were intended to suggest by en« 
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gravitigs some of those noble conceptions that are occasionally, but not often, 
realised by sculpture, there might be some excuse for so alFected a desig- 
nation;’ but the engravings, exquisite as they are, make no pretensions to 
be considered as representatives of the aflFections, or “ womanly virtues ” as 
they are oddly called in the second title of the book ; in fact, they might as 
reasonably be described as the tableaux of tlie sun, moon, and stars, for all the 
separate passions that are expressed in them. But the reader will find in this 
volume two or three felicitous compositions that, Uiken alone, are worth all tl>e 
literature of the rest of the Annuals ; notwithstanding that we think, for the 
general purpose of such publications, Miss Slieridan has catered better. Two 
poems, one by Miss Barrett, and th^)thcr by Mr. Hughes, are works dis- 
tinguished by poetical qualities of the highest ocder. They are both dipped 
in the hues of ballad minstrelsy. The “ Koniaiint of the Page,” by Miss 
Barrett, is full of the early spirit of English poetry — quaint, simple, and 
pathetic : and in “The Minstrel of Provence,’^ Mr. Hughes has given us a 
very perfect specimen of a style which is now hut little cultivated, but which 
can never lose its fiiscination, w'heiWer the romantic costume and high- 
hearted chivalry of the middle ages are regarded with enthusiasm. The rest 
of the pieces hardly demand special notice. The prose tales are slight, and 
not very striking either in subject or treatment. 

Of “ The Amaranth” a few words must suflBce. The selection is of the 
average quality, brief stories and drawing-room table verse, to be read with 
momentary pleasure and forgotten. ^1iere is scarcely a passage in the 
volume to which the readej’ cares to return, very little that impresses a 
distinct ti'ain of images — a certain kind of beauty that evades description, 
flits through the book, and its influence vanisbeft with the last page. The 
temporary interest of this production is to lw» referred to the temporary 
character of the topics, rather than the want of skill or feeling in the writers. 
*It is clearly impossible to elevate a trifle into importance, or endue it with 
a shape of permanency. A few brilliant lines here and there, some happy 
turn of words, are all we can look for, when the theme itself riiakes no 
demands upon reflection. From these remarks, however, we would be 
understood to except two or three dramatic sketches distinguished aliki‘ by 
beauty and power. 

The “ Forget Me Not,” in virtue of its claim of priority, as the first 
annual published in this country, takes right of precedence* over all the 
others. In this work, sixteen years ago, the first English imitation of the 
German Year Books appeared. To what a multitude of speculations it has 
given birth — what painters and engravers it has set at work — what small 
poets and Lilliputian novelists it has called into existe*nce ! And yet “ llie 
Forget Me Not,” unmoved by the stir it has occasioned hi arts and literature,* 
still keeps its o>vn tranquil course, as if it had the whole empire to itself. 
There is not a page in the present volume distinguishable by any attempt 
at novelty from the pages of past years. The same quiet and amiable 
tone, the same pretty and uDprc‘tcnding engravings, tlie same swing of 
verse and prose are here that we have had any time since “ I'he Forget Me 
Not” was Imrn. It seems to grow like the flowers — only not half so wild — 
reproducing, s<?a$ori after season, the self-same leaves, without undergoing 
any of those artifleial experime nts at its roots, wdiich, in the bulbous race, are 
said to produce new and fantastic tints. The renders who liked the former 
Forget Me Nots” must like this “ Forget Me Not it comes from the iden- 
tical light soil where the rest sprung up into the sunshine of their favour. 

Not one “Oriental Annual,” but two “Oriental Annuals.” There has been 
a parting of the genii of the East, and the result is a ^uble act of sorcery 
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in prints and descriptions. Of these, Mr. Caunter^s must be admitted 
first to consideration, ‘ because lie has had it all through the preceding 
series. The portfolio of the late Mr. Daniel, who touched Indian scenery with 
“ a pencil of light,” and who, better than any other artist, knew how to 
impart to it that luxurious and melting atmosphere, which steeps its land- 
scapes in ineffable repose, is not yet exhausted. The specimens in the 
present volume are quite equal to those which preceded them ; the ruins, 
hill- forts, palaces, woods, and waters of Hindostan are here delineated with 
the most refined taste and fidelity ; and the legends Mr. Gaunter has 
supplied, although we could have desired more of them, are very judiciously 
illustrative of the customs and superstitions of the country. These legends, 
two in number, have the trtfe character of Hindoo and Mohammedan tra- 
ditions, based in miracles, ''and crowded, like a panorama, with characteristic 
figures. The second Oriental, edited by Mr. Bacon, contains a variety 
of views, taken from drawings made by the editor, — very admirable 
specimens of art. If they fail, except in one or two remarkable instances, 
to make us feel the languor of the clime, they possess artistical merits of 
another kind, which will abundantly recommend them. We cannot say 
cjuite so much for the literary contents of the book, which consist of rambling 
clescri[)tions, interspersed with stories of no great interest, and written on 
the whole in too heedless and discursive a spirit. 

Jennings's Landscape Annual” introduces us to the churches, villages, 
and ruins of Portugal, and, in so far as pictorial embellishment is concerned, 
fullils all that can be reasonably desired within the compass of a single 
volume. The drawings are accurate and full of life, the subjects chosen 
with the fancy of an artist, who prepares himself to produce striking effects 
in a narrow space, and they are executed skilfully. This is the best part 
of the book and its most attractive feature. The chapters on Portiigfil, if 
any thing could, would go far, however, to spoil our relish for the engra- 
vings. The author, Mr. Harrison, describes a tour in Portugal, taking in 
occasionally a scrap of history, or picking up anecdotes by the wa)^, and 
diversifying his progress with descriptions of plact's that have been rifled of 
their novelty in a hundn'd other books, '^riie topics are stale, and the style 
is not calculated to inspire them with a fictitious freshness. Mr. Harrison 
does not appear to have entered on his labours with a right appreciation of 
the capabilities of the subject. He gives us too niiich of what Portugal 
.Vf — desolated, ^vided, and poor; aiul not enough of what she icas — 
proud, romantic^ietiiresquo, and enterprising. We miss the poetical attri- 
butes of the land, and have nothing but its meagre realities. Such a book 
its tin’s ought to have been written by Washington Irving as he has written, 
find nobody else could write, about the Alliambra. 

Belongingto adiflerent class, the Friendship's Offering” recalls us to the 
composite order of song and narrative — morceaux of fiction grafted on bits 
of history — pletisant lovc»-coiiceits worked as fine as lace — and the usual 
medley of varic?ties, into w’hich we neecl not enter. There are some poems 
in this volume superior to the ordinary run of the annual verses, and the 
prase tales are l)etter than any we have seen in contemporary publications. 
But the shades of excellence are not sufficiently marked to justify any closer 
distinction. These gay banquets are all so iimcli alike, that although we 
now and then meet with something more substantial than wc expect, tliere 
is not enough of it to “ give us pause,” and so we pass on to the next. 

The “ Annual of British I^n^cam Scenery,” edited by Miss Twamley, 
gives us a number of views on the Wye, with some agreeable glimpses of the 
Severn-** two of the most picturesque rivet's within the girth of this kingdom. 
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But we are familiar with the plates, which are here either reproduced, ot 
closely copied from originals Jready known to the public. Miss Twamley 
carries us in a lively spirit along these , sparkling waters, detailing at the 
height of her animal spirits the adventures she passed tlirough in a home 
tour from Bristol to the source of the Wye, glancing off to the most me- 
morable spots on her route, and leaving not a single scene of interest unex- 
plored, either in reference to its present points of attraction, or its historical 
claims. Tlie volume is written in a brave temper of enjoyment, and cannot 
fail to command fi large circle of gratified readers. 

Having disposed of all the Annuals that have yet reached us, we may hope 
next month for subjects of more permanent interest. But, if the Annuals 
do not yield us a very profitable harvest of crkicism, they are entitled to our 
acknowledgment for coming out just at an interval when there were scarcely 
any other books to be had. Mr. Frazer’s “Travels in l\'rsia,” and a new 
novel, are before us ; but these we must reserve for our next number. 


THE WOUKS OF HANDEL IN ENGLAND. 

OL’R CHORAL PROG HESS. 

Handel’s “Samson” is advertised for the opening of the campaign of the 
Exeter Hall Sacred Harmonic Society, which lakes place early this month, 
w'ith every prospect of renewed force and activity on the part of directors and 
performers. During several years of active critical service, we have strenu- 
ously advocated the principle which now seems to be adopted, viz. — the 
performance of works entire ; a plan which, though it may admit some com- 
positions of inferior merit to the average quality of selections, alone portrays 
tlie coinjdete design of the master, sets the picture w ith all its lights and 
shades before us, and cliscovers its total power or w'eakness. The liberties 
taken with great compositions from time to time would make an amusing 
chapter in the history of human pretension and vanity: and though, by cut- 
ting an Oratorio into slireds and patches, we do not dest royjbt* original, as wo 
should by the excision of our favourite effects from a KapiVel, a Rubens, or 
a Titian; yet we inflict injustice of a similar nature on the memory of the 
composer, wlien we cause him to be inis-judgid by being partially judged. 
Handel is fortunately a man of that mould which be^t survives the ellect of 
petty unfavourable accidents. He lais sustained the worst of tliese, and yet 
so established himself in tlie public that we shall see his genius assume 

from year to year an increasing inagtiificence of character ; and, becoming 
more and more acquainted with wliat he has done, with veneration and 
gratitude leave the true apotheosis of liis sublime spirit to l)e celebrated by 
after ages. 

It would astonish those wlio have not much concerned themselves in ob- 
serving the music submitted to ]^>ublic performance, in liow very small and 
limited a circle our pleasures ot this kind revolve. In an early stage of 
amateurism, we like to hear only that wdiich we have tested and know to be 
good ; as we advance — though we acquire a distaste for excessive repetition 
— we still shrink from the fatigue of encountering perpetual novelty. So 
that l)etween tlie experienced ahd instructed listener and the newly-fledged 
anuiteur, there to the last, strong points of matual sympathy, wliich 
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should engage both in mutual concessions for the advancement of music. 
We liave now, we trust, arrived at this point. 

One, and indeed the principal, reason why there remain so many untried^ 
and unheard tilings of Handel is the want of parts, by which the uninitiated 
reader is to understand copies for the individual members of the band and 
chorus. The possession of these by sundry members of the musical profes-" 
sion, and the power to let them out on hire on particular occasions, has 
liitherto been a very valuable source of income. Strange that a common- 
place, or, perhaps, a ridiculous person, should be enabled to levy a tribute 
on the genius of a master, far greater in amount than any the author ever 
received for his own work ! But this kind of property is now so well under- 
stood, and so widely shared, as no longer to provoke the lust of gain. 
Societies make their own stores, and encourage active and intelligent 
librarians of their own. ^ 

Next to the representation of the entire w^ork of a master, the spirit of 
^e age exhibits a stringent necessity for the purest and most authentic ver- 
sions of his composition. Amateurs exhibit a strange laxity on this head, 
and hjive admitted into their scores the most ridiculously intrusive notes. 
These additional orcJiesfral accompaniments liave arisen out of that fatal love 
of liearing themselves, which is the destruction of a grand whole. If an 
amateur flute-player, for instance, wanted a part, he would, without re- 
morse, get one made for him,*or make one for liimself; not once stopping to 
fancy tlie indignation of Handel. We recollect that the “Judas Maccabeus” 
has been particidarly ill-treated in this way, and to liave felt the liveliest re- 
sentment at the impertinent vanity wlijch could introduce into the impressive 
flramatic chorus “ Falfn is th<» foe,” a succession of trivial flute passages. 
These passages, because they happen to form the subject, might seem pecu- 
liarly appropriate to the absurd pedant who made them ; but they draw off 
the unity of the catlention, divide the simple concentrated powder of the 
author, and so injure, if not destroy, his original design. 

We are aware that M. ilciser, of Berlin, has made some alteration in the 
scores of Handel used in Crermany : but this duty has been chiefly con- 
fined to the remplisapc of the harmony — the mere supporting and thicken- 
ing of it by the aid of different instruments unkiioivn in Handers time, and 
not by venturing to add original features. Even this labour, however, is to 
be admitted with great caution. 

Let it be con^'ived, then, with what horror a refined and educated mu- 
sician finds all sorts of incomjietent people re-instrumenting a master-work. 

We are enabled to give an instance of this from personal observation. At 
a performance of ^^Don Giovanni” by a private musical society, some notes 
^f trombones not in the score assailed the ear of the conductor. Inquiring 
into the circumstances of this eruption of big trumpets, we received the very 
naive answer, — “ Oh, they made the parts themselves ! ” Now, as it is 
well known that Mozart had a very pretty notion of the powers of the 
tromboni, and has used those instruments for the grave colouring of all the 
more solemn and awful scenes of “ Don Giovanni,” here was a complete ex- 
ample of the wilful and ignorant friistnition of his purpose. For nothing is 
more injurious to effect than monotony of tone; and it was a principle of 
Mozart’s composition, to reserve great moans for great occasions. Had he 
wanted trombones, he might himself have used them ; an inference, however 
obvious and simple, still not to be opposed to the love of makfng a noise. 

«Such are some of those violations of the sanctity of the composer, which 
afford the musician, when not immediately exposed to their annoyance, a 
hearty laugh in bis chair after dinner. We must except from this general 
censure the additionaFparts for brass instruments, which l^ve been put to 
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Handel’s choruses by some English musician — we believe a Mr. Kearns. 
These indicate no coarse and vulgar hand ; they are the mere notes of the 
composer heard through another and more powerful .medium ; and it is im-> 
possible to conceive, from the judgment and delicacy with w|iich they are 
introduced, but tliat Handel himself would be in the highest degree de- 
lighted with them. The effect of brass instruments arises wholly from the 
sparing employment of them. When we hear in tlie chorus, “ For unto us a 
child is born,” the trumpet and trombones become prominent lor the first 
time in the conclusion of the last symphony, the penetrating tones of these 
instruments create a new interest, and form a cliniax so charming that rarely 
the work escapes an encore. So also in one of the most powerfully affecting 
choruses that Handel ever penned — Lift up your heads,” — what majesty 
marks the entrance of the bass trombones at the point, He is the King of 
Glorj^!” The whole presents an elevation of human feeling so sublime, as to 
make the blood thrill and to draw tears. We worship the spirit that can wing 
itself up to the Deity in this form; and feel, in the excess of our sensatioi^, 
that w^e must possess the benevolence of some higher than human power. 
Tliese devotional seiitiments are not produced by mere noise — not by the 
acclaim of luindreds — but by that admirable regulation of effects, in which 
lies the whole mystery of music. Our ears are so constituted, as speedily to 
adapt themselves to any degree of sound ; and the loudest thunder of the 
organ, or the gentlest notes of the flute, become alike in their operation 
upon us, if we are rendered as familiar with the one as the other. Im- 
pressions ofigreatness in music are produced at a blow; and though power, 
open or concealed, has to do with thenu it must be always power well ap- 
plied. Thus the true master knows how to electrify his hearers by one 
note ; and who that remembers the opening of the last chorus in “ Israel in 
Egypt,” can have forgotten the effect of the triumphant multitudinous unison^ 
‘‘ I will sing unto God.” Again, the subdued effect of clioruses sung in 
harmony, but entirely in an under tone — as He sent a thick darkness,” — 
presents another form of majestic power, in which the poet’s noble personi- 
fication of might ‘‘ slumbering on his own right arm,” is brought vividly 
before us.* , 

The truth, that great effects are only realised to their full extent, when 
met with in that relative position to tlie principal ligiits or shadow's of liis 
picture which the author originally designed, is the siroiig(*st argument w'c 
know in favour of the production of entire woj ks. It sh^hl also restrain 
the rasli bands of those unthinking people, who, wdlliout knowing any thing 
of the philosophy of the system of effect which guides tlie pen of a master 
in the formation of a score, have yet the liardihood to make additions. 
Critics in painting and poetry would soon discover and liold up to public 
indignation the author of any liberties with a great original^ — but in 
music (that is, in the copies used for pcrforiimnee), it is astonishing how 
many drivelling absurdities, perpetrated by the Lord knows wlio, have been 
allowed to sneak into public, affixed to master-works. This is the fly 
perched upon the bull’s horn, and saying “ We.” Hut it is tiniie to reduce 
tliese pretensions to their true standard. It ought to be the part of all 
genuine musical critics to make themselves well acquainted with the ori- 
ginal scores of the works they hear, and to signalise any violation of their 
integrity and purity, except due cause be apparent. By these means they 

• Great miistcal power — tb»t if to say, tlic collection of a vast Imnd and chonif haa this eflfiet : 
u for » short time places the weakest invention un a par with the i^catest. 'flio imposition 5s, how- 
fnoinentary. It is by his sustained power over the various emotions of his hearers that 
^tbe^lT lie master announces himself. * * 
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vfWl become the guardians of that fame which a great master commits to 
the love and tlie discernment of posterity. 

All that we can be said to know well of Handel, and with proper choral 
power, arc the Messiah,” “Israel in Egypt,” “ Solomon,” and the“Dettingen 
Te Deum.” We are now to have Samson and how much remains behind 
to make the author’s bodily presence still as palpable to us, as when, not long 
ago, he was domiciled in Lower Brook-street, Grosvenor-square I Plea- 
sant is the memory of genius, endeared is the locality which it has hamited 
and rendered sacred by association ! That the public should have existed 
tor seventy or eighty years upon three or four works, with some odd se- 
lections — that it should have yet to come “Deborah,” the noble “Jubilate,” 
the “Chandos Anthems,” tho“ Funeral Anthem for Queen Caroline,” &c.&c. 
that “ L’ Allegro” and “ 11 Pen^eroso,” in which Handel has not siiifered by 
contact with the genius of Milton, are yet partially unheard — that there exist 
in the Royal Library, and, we believe, in the Fitz-William Museum, noble re- 
mains of the industry of the master still in MS., — afford a cheering prospect 
of the continued advancement of music. For it is not to be denied by any, 
except those who unduly appreciate the labours of such men as Mendelsohn 
and Spohr, that the age is destitute of anyone commanding spirit; and 
howx'ver it is sought, by creating a factitious popularity, to place one or 
other of the cleverest of living musicians on the throne of choral music, the 
public are resolute in not being cheated of their homage. The world of 
music is at present a ri*public. 

It is a singular and a suggestive fact, that the actual state of the art, in 
which so much of the positive magnificence of sound is enjoyed, should be 
so poor in the iWrff/. The genius of our country seems as if stupified and 
confounded at the array of its formidable orchestra; — embarrassed and 
oppressed with its own riches. Let us imagine, on the contrary — as w^as 
actually the fact — Handel scouring the country with his Oratorios, collect- 
ing, at most, about fifty ill-drilled voices ; these accompanied by a very small 
orchestra and a little organ without pedals; — and, under all these disad- 
vantages, living in a world of liigh thoughts and fancies which we oaZy can 
ri‘alise. This, as far as we have been able to trace tjie subject, seems to be 
the usual fate of great musicians, — that they arc rarely permitted ta enjoy 
their d5signs in an equal perfection Avith others. The “Messiah ’^is even an 
instance of a work that has benefited by the affectionate care of posterity:, 
the original redundancies of the work have been pruned with jiidgiueiit, 
and the force of the whole has been improved. Tlie liberty of omitting, 
which w'c here applaud, is very different from that of the adding we liavc 
condemned. 

« The idi‘a of Handel an auditor at present festival performances, may be 
indulged for mere pleasure. Fifty choristers changed into five hundred, trom- 
bones that he never heard, ponderous organ pedals bringing in the bass 
subjects of his fugues, — what satisfaefion to liis enjoying spirit! But the 
contemplation of the amount of pleasure received by his means, would be 
too much Tor one who had not put off*earthly feelings and sympathies I 
His reward must be in another state of existence. 
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THE THEATRES. 

With a cordiality of spirit and a soul of goodness” in his playrs, which * 
has charmed some thousands of audiences, Mr. Sheridan Knowles, by some 
perplexity in the construction of his stories, generally fails in the conduct 
of their action. This criticism w'ill be best understood by those who best 
appreciate his productions, for they w ill perceive at once that we allude to 
a fault which leaves them in full possession of rfll those essential excellencies 
which constitute the highest merits of the acting drama. In drawing out 
the inner life of the scene — in dialogue at once natural and idealised by a 
fine poetical temperament — in touching the core of the feelings — and 
lighting, as if by instinct, upon the most effective points of the interest, Mr. 
Knowles is without a rival in his own time, and may be justly said to 
excel all previous w'r iters for the stage since the days of .lephsoii, w^ho, in 
one piece at least, exhibited powers tiA, it is to be regretted, he did not 
more assiduously cultivate. Nor is it merely that Mr. Knowdes has oc- 
cupied with a well-earned fame this Large space in our dramatic history, but 
that he has created for liirn.self a peculiar form of drama that cannot be 
said to have existed previously. Ilis tragedies are not strictly tnigedies, 
whatever may be their ultimate eflects; nor are his comedies strictly 
comedies. There is a mixed natui*e in both, which engages more warmly 
the sympathies of the spectator than if they were modelled according to the 
most rigorous laws of art, hy wdiicli nature is t(K) often sacrificed to con- 
ventions. In his comedies the smiles are 'always ready to melt into tears, 
and the tears in liis tnigedies always seem as if they might as easily l>e 
brightened into smiles : — such is the flexible and truthful cluiracter of his 
plays, and so closely do they, in this respect, ijuilatc life itself. At the 
same time, it cannot have escaped observation that the dialogue in tliese 
pieces is occasionally /iver-refined, that it is built up loo artilicially, and 
that it wears out the passion or the jest before it lets it go. It is, perhaps, 
to the visible pains Mr. Knowles bestows upon the colouring and fiiiishing 
of the parts that we are to attribute that defect in the structure of the plot 
as a whole to which we have alluded. 

In nearly all the dramas he has produced, we find that the Action pn 
the stage either begins earlier than it ought, or tliat it is expanded l)eyond 
the obvious catastrophe w here the main interest closes. There is always an act 
too mii^h at the beginning or the end. Tlie caUistrophe of V'irginius, fof 
instanefv Is the death of Virginia in the fourth act, and every thing that 
happens after that is superfluous ami injurious to the grand impression. In 
“ The Wife” — one of the most beautiful, creations of the modern stage — 
the actual interest opei^s with the second act ; the first consist/ng literally 
of nothing more than a recital of incidents that took place jircviously to tlie 
occurrence of the circumstances upon which the plot of the play iurnst It* 
does not diminish the force of our objection to say that these supererogatory 
acts are in themselves very exquisite^ because the most exquisite things out 
of place interrupt our enjoynieiit even by their beauty, and because that 
which is more exquisite still — • the body of tlie drqtna itself — is hurt by 
their introduction. Wp know notliiiig that stirpasses in tenderness, iu 
truth, and intense enthusiasm, the opening act of ‘‘The the d©-; 

scription of the Swiss girl’s first affection, of her IndilTcrepce fo thp glorious'r 




&eB «ui4e fncUfl^^t 

^ Ik^» ^ 60[fth and simplicity df her dero^n^ are j|o 

we are aocustdmjed ^ to them^ ^e^shouh) be gony to^see 
ihem tei^^ not reconcQeable with, tbe mcCtoity of 

es^j|[^nlratmg the attention of Ih^ audience upOri the main plot, and of not 
tujBfering it to be diverted by delineationg which, artistically considered; are 
episodes to the^ action" IVb will not, of cooi;se» be understood to insisSupcm 
exploded canons, or to bind the . dramatist tvithin, any restrictions that are*- 
not true to nature ; but a play cannot dq more th&n present pne clear design, 
with the accessories that may arise out of it, x>r be essential to its develop- 
ment., • If a play do more than this, then it divides our sympathy, and 
requires us to feel and thiq)c about more persons and events than will per- 
mit us to feel or think with sufficient syn^thy about any. 

' We have been tempted into this stray fragment of opinion by Mr. Sheri- • - 
dan KnowWs new ^medy of the Maid of Mariendorpt,” r^ently pro- 
duced at the Haymarket, which exhibits precisely the sAme &ult that we 
have pointed out in his former productions. This comedy is founded on 
Miss Porter’s novel of The Villa|tt of Mariendorpt and, as the plot . 
may be presumed to be known to ovreaders either through the pages of 
the novd, or the criticisms of the newspapers, we need not stop to describe 
it. In this piece, Muhldenhau, the minister of Mariendoib^ goes to Prague 
upon a secret mission, and being cast into prison, and his life placed in 
jeopardy, his daughter, Meeta, follows him. Her fruitless attempts to ob- 
tain an interview with her father occupy a principal part of the interest, but, at 
last, she succeeds in moving the feelings of the governor’s daughter, and 
attains her object. Muhldenhau fs permitted to see his child in the 'pre- 
sence of the governor, and this scene, which takes place at the end of the 
fourth act, leads to the discovery of another daughter who, while an infant, 
•was lost at the siege of Magdeburg, and who now,, by a strange chain of cir- 
cumstances, is found in the person of the supposed daughter of the governor. 
.Here it might be supposed the deepest emotions of the play are consummate 
— whatever follows such an exciting situation, crowne as it is with a cir- 
cumstance to which, in the nature of things, nothing can be adde, apd 
from which nothing can be deucted, must be of inferior moment, feeble in 
its claims upon our regard, and of no higher value than that of winding up 
a result Which the aumence already anticipates — the rescue of Muhlden- 
hau from prison. Yet we have another act, which conducts us through the 
measures that are adopted to deliver the minister, whose death-warrant ir 
signed; and, however ingeniously tb^ scenes are managed^ it is im- 
possible to linger over them without iiiipatience since the issue as clearly 
fBreseen as if it had already takhil placed . Of course, Muhldenhau must 
set free — that condition is to completion of the plot: but it 

would have been altogether as*diin^^ atid much more effective, to have 
' set him free by a full pardon at tii4 when the joy was at its height, , 

as to detain us over an additional adii^^im termiimt^ in the common-pT^ 
expedient of a rescue. It would give m some regret to note this objection * 
to a drama which is crowded with minute beauties, did^ we^ not believe that 
the suggestion will be received in the same rairit in which it is made^ . 

We cannot perfuade ourselves fhat Mr. ftnowles 1^ ‘l^n fortunate on 
this occasion in the choice of his subject. The story is evidently fitteid 
for the purposes of the novelist, Ita foscinatiqn depencte upon inciden^ td^t 
^ cannot M mown upon the siageir— the zeal, the constancy, the devo^^ gf 
To dcvidope these characterladcs traly, they must be e!k|iibii^ lis 
novelist can pajdiibit them# in €|t^lptipn^di\wn hy . 
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ttHl^^i^eiu^utnulatiafi of *simibi^ acts of persavcviafiGe aisd con&ding hope 
make up the total sum of that wondrous filial ai&ction. But on .the stage, 
ithexe we require rapid touches and striking masses of passion, these re- 
peated instances of love weary for ^atit of Avelty.* . Aotion is the soul^ of 
the drama — menial actiop is its highest and moat sublime ^provinoe.* When 
the dramatist essays to produce res;ults that belong to the region of narrative 
fiction, he'ifails in his own undertaking without carrying away any honours 
from the r^iofi he has attempted, unawares, to usurp* For these > reasons, 
we tbhik the plot of this* play was not happily adopted. It languishes in 
its progress; and,, notwithstanding the supreme charm of truthfulness that 
pervades its scenes, it is deficient in the requisite excitement. 

The dialo^e Is more uniform throughout this play than that of any of 
its predecessors ~perhaps, because there are fewer provocations to bursts of 
eloquence* It is quiet and domestic in the more serious parts, and full of 
a rich humour in the underplot, an amusing piece of passionate devotion on 
the part of a silly serving^man, who is in love with a towering housekeeper 
past her^rime, but too timid to declare his passion. These Comic scenes 
are unquestionably the most 8uccessfid|ms8age9 of the whole : the nature in 
them coitiea closer to real life, and mlR&s us see the influences of every-day 
feelings modified by circumstances in the lowest grade, and modifying in 
ttim, by their universal and levelling power, the salient points of in^vidual 
character. Only transpose these scenes a little higher up in the scale, and 
the awkward fears of the lover, and the half-encouraging and half-reproving 
airs of the abigail will be found true to nature-: the social relations produce 
in every rank the same manifestations, only more refined in the utterance, 
and more softened by convention. Mrs. Glover^s performance of this piece 
of female inspiration verging on* the matronly was perfect : not a lineament 
of the character was lost in the painting : her airs, her affected ridicule of 
her rustic lover’s pretensions, her secret exultation breaking out through her* 
mocking laughter, and her womanly sophistry through all tlie fluctuations 
of her inconsistency, were finely pourtrayed. Mr. Buckstone appeared at* 
first to be posed by the unaccustomed rhythm, but as he warmed into the 
scenes this frigid difficulty dissolved, and when he came to talk of his honey- 


moon, and to reproach his wife (for this happy pair are married at last) for 
** gadding in the honeymoon,” and for want of wipe and cake, and sports 
and games, the rich gusto of his manner was inimitable* 

The character of Meeta was ployed with energy, not destitute of feeling, 
'Miss Elphinstone ; but it could scarcely be concealed that there was an 
^fort to make something greater out of it than the materials would bear. 
Perhaps this apparent overtopping of the part is to be referred to a geneipl 
sta^ manner, rather than to any particular fault in this individual perform- 
ance; but whatever may be the source of 'it, the effect is to tarnish tlie 
mnuifie simplicity of the delineasicm by embellishtnente that are out of 
keeping. Mr. Knowles threw bis own warmth and earnestness into Mubl- 
denWu* His ^tbnsiasm may not be strictly effective in the theatrical 
sense, but it^ is so inartificial, so individual, and so like genius spuming 
stage traditions and inking for itself, that we like it all the betterlbr im 
veiy peculiarities. In <he character of the old Goyerilctt* of Priigue»7^k 
hearty lover of his kind, but a disciplinarian withal-^ Mr* Stric%}ana dis* 
cover^ coosidentble talent It was not eaqr to r^neile ttNS 
qualUius a man wM is one mmnent melted by distressqa ^ 

teudeQoew of bis he^ttf and next, inffexiUertp. their appq«df«rni%h the 


st^n. ecmvfettons of^li^ dttQr; but tiiese ;luita|^6iiisS elianileat^ wei^e 
admiailSIjr i^ietfiwed^by this elevw aoior. 



add'diat it was i^prcisented with a suceass, wh!(di‘ Crowded atidleiioeB 
hatef ainee t^peatedly confirmed^ ' 

The ohly remaining dramatic event of the month which we are specially ' 
retired tb chronicIe| was thd^revival of the Tempest from the text or 
Shahspeare. How the Tempest has hitherto been treated on the stage 
we need not remind our' readers^ Of all Shakspeare^s plajrs it haf 
been the most abused, interpolated with audacious freedom, and fitirly' 
turned into an operatic spectacle, as if its poetry, and its mtetttO' 
human interest went for nothing, and there was nothing worth preserving' 
in it but^its incantations, or, as if what was preserved could not hold its 
ground without the help of additional scenes and musical accompaniments I 
Well — we have seen The Tempest” at last upon the stage, nearly as it 
was written, with all Dryden^s introductions cut out, (except a song, for the 
sake, We suppose, of. Purcell’s music, of which we are sorry we had not more 
since we had so much), and with some of the musical illustrations — for 
such they are literally — of Purcell, Linley, and Arne. Looking back 
upon the fate of this play for the last two centuries, this is an event upon 
which Ithe playgoer may reasonably ^congratulate himself, and be a little 
proud, too, of living in the day when it took place. Shadwell, the laureate, 
— the lively, versatile, and luckless Shadwell — was the first adapter of 
“The Tempest” to th^ stage after the Rt?storation. He u^as. followed by 
his rival and mortal enemy, Dryden, who, with a wider reach of sagacity, 
and an infinitely higher genius, committed more mistakes in juc^^ent 
than any man of his day. To Dryden we are indebted for tha utter 
spoiling of Miranda and Ferdinand, and for a variety of other things that did 
dishonour to this magnificent conception. There is a long catalogue of 
wrongs, too, which the Tempest suffered at the hands of the musiciam, 
who, in successive seasons, patched their crude and aboi*tive fancies upon it, 
and expected, no doubt, like the youth wlio fired the Ephesian dome, to 
descend to posterity clinging to the immortality they assailed. But we may 
suffer all these memories to pass into a gracious oblivion now that we have 
seen the play restored, not only in all, or nearly all its original glory, but 
witli some worthy accessories j^erived from kindred genius in other wmks. 

The performance of the drama was worthy of the taste that produced it* 
The Prospero of Mr. Macready is a thoughtful and beautiful piece of act- 
ing, and keeps us suspended tetween the two worlds — of spiritual exist- 
ences and* of human suffering — mth which hb nature is familiar. In the 
Ariel of Miss P. Horton, the most exquisite portion of the action, was most 
delicately and poetically sustained. Like the Marie Antoinette of Burke-— 
only that she looked unstained by mortal experiences — she hardly seemed 
to touch the earth, biid was more like a creature of another sphere, coming 
with lighten her wings and music on her lips to visit our earth for a glimpse 
of time, than a beinff of the earth itself.* Her impersonation of the sea** 
nymph was pictorialiy conmlete ; the light flowers of the sea entangled in 
her hair, and the shower of spray that one could fancy s^*kling round her 
hkid, {^resented a marvellously close ap|proaCh to the bodily fulfilment of the 
Ideal. Hib group of nobles round their shipwrecked king was also a Strik- 
ing feature well acted throughout, and inspired with a more life-like 
interest tlmn has ever before been given to that essential part of the drama. 
Ih the undeir-plot of Caliban, S^liano, and Trinculo, the humour 
perhaps^ too vehement, and not sufficiently discriminkted*' The baHaf weie 
net ji^eibasiy east; and^ althengh Mr. Bentietfi savage glare as he bouttdl' 
upon the stage in die first instance gave fine prmnise of sueh a Callbaii^al 
^ hAiht titmy imif he fell intb 
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advanced. This humour~if any thing ou^t to be cut down^ 
Would afford curtailment: as it is, it oppresses by its duration the finer 
scenes. The scenery was highly appropriate, although not altogether new. 
It presented a satisfactory image of an encl^ted isle i its soft and radiant 
hues, its grot^que formations, and its wild creeping thing^ fill^ the ima- 
gination with dreams, of sorcery, and it rose before us in such melting tints, 
that by a little aid from &ncy we might be excused for expecting it to 
dissolve away like the vision of the spirits conjured by Prospero to show the 
powers of his art. 


m 

THE BAYADERES. 

♦ 

Near the Himalayan mountains, at the foot of Sewalik, in the valley of Doab, 
and on the borders of the Ganges, lies the town of Hurd war, where, in the month 
of April, pilgrims annually assemble from all quarters for the purpose of piously 
bathing in the sacred river. 

A recent English traveller describes with enthusiasm the wonders he witnessed 
at that place. He tells os that the great concourse of people these ceremonies 
draw to Hurdwar, united to the position of the town, which is situated near 
the frontiers of Hindostan, of Yadjputano, and of Punjaub, renders , the annual 
solemnity one of the most curious pictures of Anglo-Indian life. The tents and 
kiosks of the fair are, for the most part, placed in the middle of the Ganges itself, 
upon islets which the river periodically leaves dry. The fantastically painted 
houses of Hurdwar ; the troops of wild, sacred monkies running along tlieir roofs ; 
the crowd of oriental pierchants, Armenians, Chinese, Tartars; and. the half-naked 
bathero leaping into the stream, make this fair qyite a panorama of India. There 
is something worthy of respect in the love of a whole people for the river, which 
is the source of the fertility of their country, notwithstanding the abuses of a 
worship So exclusively thermal. Hurdwar possesses a quay conveniently built 
with steps, in the fbrm of a Roman hemicycle, on which the^ick, the infirm, chil- 
dren, and women, who, either from modesty or fear, dare not venture into the 
stream, await the rise of the regenerating waves, mumbling their prayers whilst 
dipping their legs. The invalids of Dieppe, Baden, and Cheltenham • are not 
niiorC resigned. Some are brought in litters, some upon cornels ; the rich remain 
on thfe backs of their elephants, while the poor are content to walk into the river, 
at the very great risk of their limbs. The Hajahs of the north enter it in magni- 
ficent style. Very lately the Begum’' Sumrew^ tliat celebrated dowager, presented 
lierielf there with a potiopous escort of a 100(> horsemen, and a guard of 500. At 
this oriental ccitoress iq>peared also the Rajah of Belaspour, to whom the English 
government of India have left as a consolation a nominal title, and tlie splendour 
of riches which he expends in costume and equipage^ not being able to employ 
thmn 'my^loDgCr in the support of his power; Mount^ upon an elephant eoVcred 
with tnasrive plates of silver, seated under a parole dais guttering with jewels, the 
^ajah displayed upon the front of -his potntea turban the two largest pearls in 
the world, which the deteendants of Auiwnf[*Zebe bequeathed to , him with the 
sceptre he had so ill defbnded ; while lam duunonds hung osteillatHiiiil^ from his 
ears, Mspended by thick rings of gold. But these ace 

fures or the picturesque scene. At night ftdl the andpf 

KiMchmore, nussfimut ^etreets of Umw|UrAaiid)ij|^ pf the 
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doors, as well as within die house, whilst magic illuminutiooSi reflecting their itire 
in the mirror of the Ganges, are every where lighted up on the. spires of the 
mosques^ and the domes of the bazaars, and spread in flames of a thousand colours 
tp the second step of the Himalaya* * . 

Such is the theatre needed for the Bayaderes f We have cdntem|>lat^ them dn 
that which they have come so far to seek. Poor girls 1 A narrdw'-etagei two 
yards of painted cloth, behiri^which burns some spirits of wine; three or foiv 
palm trees also of painted clptn ; these form the stage they have found ini Paris 
and London, in these the greatest cities of Europe, in these centres of knowledge 
and civilisation !. Poor girls ! T$//e, Scumndirountij JRangkouny Amanyi and 

doun^ are priestesses, and women of the god Peronmala, daughters of the caste of 
Modelh and Bayaderes of the pagoda of Tirouvendi^ six leagues from Pondicherry^ 
accompanied by Saravanin^ Devenaygoun^ and Ranudingan^ musicians of the 
same pagoda, are now exhibiting at the Adelphi Theatre. The musicians are said 
to be of the caste of Velaja^ very inferior to that of the women. Saravanin, the 
player of the sacred horn, is remarkable for his beauty. He realizes the oriental 
comparison of man to a palm tree. 

We have been so long in doubt respecting the Bayaderes, thiA we cannot now 
too distinctly acknowledge their identity : they are certainly Bayaderes. We have 
seen the graceful shawl, the long piece of white muslin, or crimson silk, which, 
enveloping the figure, hnd passing closely over the bosom, foims an elegant, but 
thin drapery about the loins ; and in beautiful folds descends to the ankle, display- 
ing one leg whilst concealing the other. But the Hindoo shawl has been a little 
modified to adapt it to European propriety ; it is more chaste, without losing the 
richness of its drapery ; trowsers of rose coloured satin, embroidered with gold and 
silver, have been added to the costume. Their glossy and perfumed hair is thrown 
hack, and gathered in a knot ; the jewelled head-dress, the symmetrical bands,, the 
sparkling feet, the rings and bracelets covering the arm nearly to the elbow, and 
the leg almost to the calf ; the rings of filigree gold upon the toes, the ear and 
, nose rings, are unquestionable evidences of reality. 

We have heard the low, monotonous harmony of the sacred music, whose mea* 
sure was marked only bjr the silvery sounds of a 4cind of castanets ; we have 
heard the rhythm of the psalmody which describes the steps danced by the Baya- 
deres ; We have seen these women with their full, deep, bright, liquid eyes, their 
round figure, their elastic motions, the' muscles round and flexible, the soft, ex- 
pressive countenance, reflecting the energy of the African ^with the effeminacy of 
the Asiatic ; we have witnessed the indescribable contortions of a pantomime, 
resembling that of the deaf and dumb when they endeavour to express their 
thoughts in gesture ; we have seen an incredible najivet6 in tlie voluptuous atti- 
tude, the ardent look, and the gently panting breast we have seen the ^pri- 
mitive dance of a people who believe that dancing is the holiest of actions ; we 
have heard and witnessed * these things with our own ears and eyes. But the 
animated luxury of the mid-day festival, when the mandolin, the song, words, 
and actions, are at once plunged into a burning furnace of excitement and 
dtfsire ; the sprightly grace, the aerial lightness, the lively coqueby, the exq^ite 
carelessness, and the chaste elegance thaft impart its peculiar cliaracter to this in- 
toxicating dance, — of these we saw nothing. 

The amorous &ble of the Doves which *the Bayaderes imitate as they whirl 
round as if upon a pivot, the fearful mythos of tlie poniards, affected us in some 
degree ; but they resemble too much the vulgar tricks so of^en exhibited in epr 
public places to satisfy the demands of the imagination— » to give ua palpajble 
Images of this dreanr of Indian poetry. 

Hdw wonderful a place is London ! It is the general repository of every prodigy 
of eveiy climate : to it hre brought beings from every region ; Chinese, Os^s, 
thenribce of Oude, the Bayaderes, monuments of SesOstris, books of every rehg^ 
and^very philosophy, the dead of Egypt, the riches of antiquity^ For London,, die 
sees, the globe, ^tue, have no secrets, no mysteries ; it oub^sts upon ali ex- 

isted befbre k, end upon every nation that lives with it I :Whata place jsJMKyi|Ml 
Fortunate Is that traveller who devotes his life to ' exploring its treasures^:' 
dat qaitiin|( hiseky, the inhabitant of Xonilon is ntostsr.of the entii^ 
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«fQiagt tills opuldncerl^ilosolihy can&ot protect itself egaiast some fedings of grief, 

^^t^ineet a^man, who, for the sordid Ic^e of 'gain, has snatched from their native 
' soil and climate, from their beloved GaUges, four helpless women and a child^ and 
. these, for a very trMe, he exhibits, like the monk^s of the Zoological Gardens, to 
* the gaze of a multitude, who comprehend neither them nor Uieir dance, and who 
gaze with vague wonder upon performances which, in such a circumscribed space, 
are shorn of all their appropriate accessories, and wAch, to be rendered intelligible, 
ourtt to be pi^esented in saloons resplendent with gold and light : and these poor 
Indians, too, while they are thus eng^d in admihistering to tha cupidity of their 
European' master, live like Solitary beings consecrated to pious offices, faithful to 
their religion and customs, and wholly ignorant of die great world of strangers by 
which they are surrounded. Thus immured tifroughout the day, and emerging 
only at night td dazzle the senses of the audience, they will have traversed Europe 
without seeing it, without learning any thing of its usages or resources, and they 
will suffer themselves to be dragged from theatre to theatre, scarcely knowing 
whether they please or displease, and ultimately carrying back to their native 
dime frames enfeebled by exertion, and minds perplexed by a whirl of sights, but 
lininstnicted by experience I 

A distinguished lady, very far advanced in years, amused by the surprise we 
expressed at the performances of the Bayaderes, surpridNl us still more by the 
following curious communication : — 1 will give you,*' she observed, ^ an account 
df a Bayadhre at Paris in 1768. I, who am speaking to you, was there at the 
time. Listen, then, attentively, and hear the strange account. TilU^ Amany^ 
Veydouny Saoundiraun, and Banghouny are not the first Bayaderes that have visited 
and danced in Europe. So far back as 1768, a Dhiadien astonished, if not all 
Paris, at least all the Court, and produced by her fantastical costume, her maiapauy 
her strange gestures, and gazelle-like agility, a.deep and singular impression, like 
that which now drives all the world *to the Adelphi, to hear the tambourine of 
Derenaygouny the flute of Saravaniny and the psalmody of Bamalingan.** 

Here follows the narrative closely set down as it was related to us:— • 

The captain of a French vessel, on the point of setting sail from India on his 
return to France, captured three Bayaderes, and conveyed them by force on board 
his ship. The delight of the celebrated Madame Dubarry in a little negro, her 
page, who had been presented to her by the Duchess of Lavauguyon, assured him 
that such a present wpuld be graciously received by her. Unfortunately the voyage 
was long and perilous. The poor Indian girls soon sunk under the fatigues of the 
passage, the disorders consequent upon the change of climate, and more than all 
from the grief occasioned by their constant contact with the profane inmates of 
tl|p ship, who, deriding their superstitions, deprived them of the nourishment nre- 
scribed by the religion of Vishnoo, and took cruel pleasure in interrupting tneir 
forms of worship. One of them, eighteen years of age, pined to death ; mi the 
second, fifteen, precipitated herself into the sea, with the corpse of her companion. 
JBdfaiaurny the youngest, was but six years old ; the carelessness and gaiety of 
her iig0 preserved her, and she arrived sate and well in France. The captain 
hastened w^th her to Paris, and solicited Madame Dubarry's permission to present 
to her the singular gift of the daughter of a Rajph, for he judged it best to ennoble 
the origin of the little girl, nnd to exhibit her, not as a dancer by profession, but 
as the daughter of a powerful Indian chief. The favourite, too happy in finding 
ifmaans of dis|taUing the ennui which oppressed the aged monarch, eMorly granted 
the audience which the captain sought, and, in the presence ^ the assembled 
court, the little Indian was introduced in her red silk trowsers and gilt band; the 
upper part of her figure was uncovered, and diamond rings were passed through 
her ndse. She sang, and, bounding with wonderful agility, did her test to give an 
idea of the dances of her companionsc then, at the recollection c^her two aiiters, 
whose deaths on board the vessel she bad witnessed, she suddmdy tnifat into tears. 

The caresses lavished upon her soon soothed this brief emotion, and itije resumed 
her playfulness. Thus the evening warpOssedi tSL the memiil whisi.tne captain, 
muaifiroeady recompensed by Lom XV*, made signa for her to prepare to follow 
him; for Hada|MDlfoirry,apprebe^ of egdUlig.the jtadMijr of her negro, 
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the command of her master by the strongest manifestationa of foari gpd thiTjew' 
herself into the arms of a young tirincess, who in partichli^ .biul, diiplfl^ed fiv her 
.much compassion and kindness* This princess was Madame Louise Marie de 
France, the youngest daughter, of Louis and Queen Maria Jt4selosiii8ka.i. Ifot^iie 
^ could induce Behaiourn to quit the. protectress she had chosen die oluim tdhsi 
dress, uttered cries of despair, and wept bitterly, till Msdanie l^UiSO Madd ^ 
dared she would receive be#^ and requested the cwtain to leave tbi9 Uttlo Inm^n 
in her care* He readily acquiesced m the wish of the princess, wbodi: tbe^didd 
followed to'hop: own apartment. Her extreme intelligence and earnest, 

g ive pleasure to her new mistress, soon enabled the young Bayadere to ^sxprosa 
erself in French with tolerable correctness. The earliest care of Madame^Loiuse 
was to avail herself of this progress to instruct her pupil in CaUiolidsm, andin qne 
• vear from her .arrival in France, Bebaiourn, receiving the name of LopiseV lyas 
roptiaed by the Archbishop .of Paris. 

in the mean time, the mind of the young Christian developed itself Vith the 
active precocity natural to theJBastem temperament. She spoke the language 
with extraordinary accuracy, and wrote it so correctly as to merit the Jhij^best 
approbation of her masters ; finally, she became the secretary, confidante^ and 
intimate friend of the princess. When the daughter of' Louii renouncing 
the world, quitted the court to take the veil in a Carmelite convent, gtid conse- 
crate the rAst of her life to solitude and prayer, Louise * also bade fiirqweQ to the 
world, and followed her mistress, resolved, like her, to embrace a relmious life. 
In short, on the 11th of April, 1770, all the court assembled Hi the Carmelite 
convent of St. Denis, and witnessed the extraordinary spectacle of a Pk-ipcesafibyal 
and a Bayadere kneeling side by side at the altar, ta receive the veil of the novi- 
tiate from the hands of Marie Antoinette, who then was only Madame la Dauplune 
de France. 

A year after, La Contessc de Provence invested the two nuns with the black 
veil. Then ea^ commenced the penitent and laborious life of the Carmelites ; 
witli feet naked, body covered with sackcloth, watching and, praying at night,"aDd 
restricted to the most rigorous fasts. Yes : the daughter of Louis XV., and the 
child bom in a pagoda on the borders of the Ganges ; the princess educated for 
the throne, and the Devadies destined to the voluptuous existence of the Baya- 
di^res ; she who, in the presence of the king, should have bounded amid, the in- 
toxicating transports of the luxurious][Indians, passed seventeen years of their liyes 
in the solitude of a cloister. M^anie Louise, now become sister Th^rese, was 
the first to sink under these austerities. The ill health of the poor Bayadere occa- 
sioned by her grief for the loss of the only being in the world who loved her, obliged 
the superior of the Carmelites to remove the Indian nun to a purer air than the 
humid atmosphere of the convent, and to remit austerities beyond her strength. 

Sister Louise obeyed with reluctance, for to her death seemed a deliverance : 
she was sent to Saint Germain, to Madame la Princesse de Beauveaux, who wel- 
comed her as the friend of the daughter of Louis XV. 

• The superiority of her manners, the elegance of her mind, her extensive know- 
ledge, charmed the new protectress of sister Louise. She expressed herself with 
fluency in tlie most select te^s ; her pronunciatiod was remarkable for its har- 
monious purity, and she spoke^talian with almost as much correctness as Frepch. 
When she went to reside with Madame de Beauveaux, she had scarcely attained 
her twenty-ninth year : her feature^, regular and expressive of much sweetness, 
formed a contoua remarkable for its ingenuousness and vivaci^. Her nostrils 'still 
bore the scars of the rings she wore on her first arrival in F^ce, and the holes 
in her ears were mucdi larger than those occasioned by the rings worn by^ Euro- 
peans. In short, there remained, in the expression of her large black eye^Jii^ the 
outline of her riight and supple figure, in the softness of her w^olb beari^ a 
strange c^acter of voluptuousness which recalled to us the Bayadlre, and W^bh 

A dupsnsstion was gnuited to tha young Indiim on acdoant of her age. 

1 1 4 • 
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ft fepdence of twenty yean hr EraneC) and the mortiSeatioiM of the dohter, had 
not been able to ef^< 

> By a singular chance, then was theO at the house of Madame de Beauveaux a 
young negress, named ONfuda, celehrated in a little romance of Ducas. Ourudo, 
aceordin^ to bw biogtajphhrrpoabesaedbf'an ektr^e.'thtblligence and sensibility, 
"mad received ai|. injudicious education, and ill corresponding to her position in 
^ie^, wlueh excited jdasa tlrnt tepdered her the moat unhappy of women. She* 
^t in W heart’ the ambition of a hi^ bom lady, but found' herself confined 
«n> the rah& of femmo^e«<bainbi*e, and phly tbletatra in the drawing.room of her 
ihistreasl' In vain het wit and bUentf impassed all aroirnd h^r; ^ ^miii did her 
sweet voicej improved’^by culture, attract, imiversal admiratioh..and ^piau8e;^n 
vaim,^ painting praa such as to.excite ^e envy of Madame I^brun limelf: the 
dutlii'fiue ^f her complexion which separated her mom the aocWy into whidi she was 
.•^lufown»-niade her the unha|^ieBt of women., Madame Louise AiUy comprehended 
tlttti'i^rie^ Irpim wbidt religion alone had preserved herself, A close intimacy soon 
wirilimAp bjetween, the exiles of India and Ainc^ and OwvM, converted to piety, 
l^liM'fter..1ast sigh'upon the bosom of her friend. 

' . ' a secimd time bereaved of the object of her love, sister Louise found herself 
jil^^ into fresh adversities. Tlie revolution broke out, and the ppor Indian, 
'^ppiived of.he^«protectre^ was reduced to the necessity of toiling for her exist. 

. -epa&f «'6he supported courageously this new trial ; and having established a 
bt'^kunt Germain, she succeeded not only in securing a competency, but 
. -even' amassed a little wealth. Thus she lived till the year 1806, when she expired 
.mfrioiiaded by (be friends procured by the elevation of her mind, and the sweet- 
^ness jsnd rate equanimity of her character. 

' ’ ' f^e details are minutely exact Hiey have been written under the dictation 
;,tsf l. lady distii^ished by wit and genius, the celebrity of whose name is widely 
extended.. Often thrown 'by chance into the company of the Bayadere Carmelite, 
fshe colwcted from her own lips (be principal facts contained m this narrative: 
.^aad she never speaks wHbout emotion of the beautiful and unhappy Indian, who 
siq^ted BO nobly one ofithe severest afflictions that can bbM us upon eartii — 
isolatiohi - 
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. NbTES OP THE -MONm > , 

' Notrea on the Month. - r I’hft.-aiKlientKr placed thta. month. of NofcAefiiudOT 
tectum 9f Di^a, uD^ar her ^ame^of Yeogeai^^ (Pe8suiiintica)i; for iii Aat ahiiraic^*:iittj9 
was the spouse of.^Ge*huSp the ttenovMor of the IBai^p accordiog to a n^ltovwhjtth^iaa" 
need not stop to relatf / Merdury 14 the Lucifer of thp mly days, and then becom^ *{ tite 
star that bids the st^pHei^d fold;** but Tenus is' the morning star of the whole inont^' . 
llie first duy of the month is the morrow of All Saints, all hallo wtide. The day nifas^j^. 
originally the first day, but Augustus, in order to add to his own month of Au^st, or ^ 
Decembi^^ boilrrowed tVrenty-four^ours from Noyember/ which he imperially negfectdd'ftO' ^ 
repay. This was a great day with the Druids on account of the portion of the shd'^'ltie’, 
Pantheon at Borne was dracated on this day. The last swbllow^in tfae.mpst fayoated! 
season quits us now ; and the day was inarked, in the year 175^..by the f;reat<6anin|^W 
which destroyed Lisbon, and (historical anticlimax !) raised the waters in PhttUim- P c^p 
O n this day, in 1290, the Jews were liepished from. England, and thciir estates conjfojsted 1 
hoyr many of the descendants of these persecutors will go to-morrow evening ii> hdputh^ion 
to the New Synagogue? 0n this day, in the year 980, St. Harold, King pf Denalli^^died. 
in his palace ; and on the same day, in 1793, Lord George Gordon, the mob lea(itel'> mm m 
Newgate. At Florence, in ld70|^ Benvenuto Cellini paid the debt of haturel ** Pltt^^ 
scultore e Intagliutore.** He is to oe considered as pope Clement VII., regained 
Holtanto come un £uno8o artefice, ma come un uoma sonimo** ' . 

On the second of the month Michaelmas term commences, and the moon is MUmfiilt 
This day is the tenth anniversary of the distressing death of Sir d^amael Romilly. ^ ' 

The third day is dedicated to St. Winefride, a virgin martyr, who distilled th^ oddiir pf ' 
sanctity from the waters of Holywell, in Wales, about th(y middle pf the seventh^ c^tury* 
She Is one of the twenty-six saints who are still commemorated by the church of Romd m 
the month of November. Huss, the Huguenot, was tried at Constance some centuries aftdn 
1414, for resembling the virgin martyr in his tnifh, knd seal, and courage. Haficylm 
the fortune to live still later, and escape burning, alth^gh he did see on this night tbd 
coinet^of 1680, and predicted its return in 1836. WoUey was thb day iftipeacheil (IM^ 
before the parliament of which Sir Thomas More was chancellor ; and on this day, in 4500, 
Drake returned to Plymouth, having ** fetched a compass round about the globe.** 

On the 4th of November, in lo34, assembled that parliament which derived Henry Vllt.* 
supreme head of the church of England. On the 5th, Lewis Galvani discovem the 
existence of a power, which, perhaps, before this day in the present year, will have been 
practically applied to purposes of loa||notion, in a sense very different from that in wldcK 
he would have understood the word, wmile discussing the incioent of the frog’s legs. Guy 
Fawkes would have tried his shocking experiment on the tame day had he^l^n Deroiitteal 
We owe to his deserts the non nobis Doniine which so often accompanies ovf, (or that 
was composed in honour of his great quell. It was on this day that William. of Grange 
landed at Torbay, in 1688, to save us from Che Tories, and the horrors of popery, and all that 
sort of thing ; since when tlie pack has been cut and shuffled, and the suits run difierent^’. 

The 6th was Noah’s birthday. It was the evening (B. C. 63.) on which. Catiline 
assembled the conspirators ; but Cicero, vined with consulv power, exploded the conspiracy, 
and denounced in deathless words the traitor and his treason. Michaelmas term began 
• to-day in the old style, and in 1593 the term was held at Hertford on account of thepls^d 
which then raged in London as it had done ten years before. On this day, in 644^ Ihn 
Caliph Omv was assassinated ; in 1612, Henry Stuart, Prince of Wales, died unexpected^ 
in 1793, the father of the present king of Friuice perished on the sc^old, the jiisi pupniw- 
ment of his oflences ; and, in 1817, the whole of England was plunged into the most proropn4 
grief by the sudden death of the iHincess Chvlotte of Wales. . , i 

On the 7th, in 1665, during the great plague, ^e court was at Oxford, and tim firaC 
goMtts (afterwvds called the London) was published. In the 

vember 1729, a very curious volume. We find among the new books, ** The Hiberhian Plitrii}li/'’' 
which is the English title of Swift’s Drapiei's letters. ^ j; 

The 8th, according to the Laity s Lireciory for the present year, the indulgence 
by the church, which berins on tne 28th of October, is at an end.- It waa on this 
the ** subtle doctor ** J^n Duus died at Cologne, in 1308 ; but with us the day riiowli^ 
sacred to memory of John Milton, whose funeral was attended by all the leamed/M‘ 
many of the mean estate, on thb day, in the year 1674. He sleeps in St. John’s dnirclii 

now memorable for the Queen’s vbit to Guildhall, ' a modem instaaep’ which, 
eclipses all the frets of further date : it would be invidious to institute coroparilohs, or Vb 
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spedi: irreverently of Lord Mayor’s* day. On the 10th Mahomet was bom^ in 570 ; and on 
tne same day, in 1433, Martin Luther. The 11th is Martinmas day ; in 1213, King John 
summoned a parliament of four discreet knights to consult with him de negotiis regni. If 
dowper had not commenced his Homer on the 12th at Olney, in 1 784,' we should have found 
it a dies non, we have nothing else to record in ^is diurnal. , The 13th, on the contrary, is 
a day ; it is the festival of St. Brice^ on which, in 1003^ the Danes were massacred by 
the English, whcm they regarded as the planters in our colonies regard the negroes. 
Edward I. attainra his 50th ^ear to-dav, in 1362, and, at the jubilee which celebrated that 
event, gave a tmon to his faithful English, by banishing from all law proceedings, ai^d all 
contracts, the hitherto obligatory use of the Frenclf language ; and on this day, in 1553, the 
lady Jane Grey was arraigned at the Guildhall. On the 14th, in the year 2255, the great 
conietf whose course is 575 years, will again be visible. In 1318, the greatest earthquake 
evar felt in England occurred on this day, and the first recorded appearance of the Aurora 
Boresdis bears the aame date in the year 1574. On this day, in 1532, Henry VIII. and 
Anna Boleyn landed at Dover, and Catharine Howard conducted to the monastery at 
Sion House which became her prison. On the 15th GlUok died at Vienna, in 1787. The 
16th was, according, to a grave authority, the day on which the rainbow first appeared. 
A'Bedcet was tried again pn this day, in 15^, and declared no saint, but a rebel and a traitor, 
a good excuse for the plunder of his shrine. Queen Elizabeth ascended the throne on the 
. 17th, which the Templars celebrate as their grand day. The 18th was the day of the nativity 
according to St. Clement ; by the way, the society of Clement’s Inn, who adopt the emble- 
matic^ cognizance of their patron saint, an anchor, add the motto, ** LexAnchora Regni; ” 
the Mahpmedan fast of Ramadan begins to-day. On the 19th the wearer of the iron mask 
died ; and, in the year 1665, Nicolas Poussin quitted thi^ world, un genio felice, unito ad un 
perpetuo lavoro.” On the 20th Lambert was burned for heresy, in 1548 ; the 2l8t was the 
Bacchic feast of the Liberalia at Rome ; the 22d is St. Cecilia’s day ; the 23d, St. Clement’s ; 
on the 24th the saints give way ; it is the day of the new moon ; in 1G39, the transit of Venus 
over the sun’s disk was fimt perceived on this day ; and, A. D. 30, the great eclipse of the 
sun which, in Syria, occasioned a short period of almost total darkness, occurred according 
to. calculation on this 24th of November. On the 25th, in 1560, the first duty on malt 
liquors was imposed by Act of Parliament ; on the 26th we shall have less than eight hours 
of day light; it was the day of the great storm in 1703, in which the old lighthouse at the 
Eddystone was overthrown, with its architect. It was on the 27th that the great Pacific 
Ocean was discovered in 1519 ; on the 28th the election of Julius dc Medici to the popedom 
disappointed the hop^, and probably broke the spirit, of Wolsey ; on the 29th Roger Mor- 
timer, earl of March, was hanged at Tyburn Elms. On the 30th, in 1663, the Royal Society 
held its first meeting for the election of officers, each fellow wearing on the crown of his 
hat a cross of riband in honour of their patron St. Andrew ; on the same day this year the 
successor of the Duke of Sussex will be chosen. This is a fortunate day according to the 
Mahometan calendar, and we conclude with the Christian wish that it may prove so to otir 
readers. ^ 

The Court op BANKRCPTt^r as it is, and as it will he. — Sydney Smith has 
suggested to the large-mind.ed and the imaginative a fertile field for spcnilation, as to the num- 
ber of commissionerships at present in existence, by intimating — what we are all conscious 
of now and then — that on meeting an acquaintance or a stranger, the question with us 
is, not whether he is a commissioner, but under what commission he holds office. Now 
there Is one commissionership which, under the existing system, a man of delicate fi*el- 
inmi would be slow to re^cl his acquaintance, or even a stranger, as the possessor ; we 
afutde to a commissionership in the Bankniptcy Court. The said Sydney, moreover, is of 

S a that in these days it is not the commissioner who is called upon to establish liis(* 
character, but the non-commissioner who b bound to show that he is placetess — on 
him the onmprobandi lies. Now it requires — or at all events it will require — an enormous 
quafitityr of the onus to induce any ^ntleman in his senses to prove himself a Bankrupt 
CommiBsiono*. 

The (Commissioner ui the Bankruptcy Ck>urt is a judge per se. He is subject to all the 
obligations of maintaining the dignity of the bench, without the means, while in his Official 
wig and ^wn, of maintaining the oralnary dignity of an undignified barrister. He be 
insulted in the very seat of superiority which he fills, by the smallest and meanest or the 
brawlers that crowd his, court, but he must not resent. Any man may ** bite hb thumb ” at 
him, and still have the ** law oii bb side.** . The CM&mbsioner who decides the case b com- 
pletely at the mercy of dhridend-hunter and debtor, of examiner and witness, of the pomp- 
ous assl^ee and the exasperated creditor, who Is generally erngfi and surly in proportion 
to the smallness of the sum he loses. Each has hbtedrasa ijT wronged ; the coufisfel w drush 
the refractory bankrupt ; the sfttomey can anatomise the mond naturle of the bfifbtkiOhnt Nit- 
nesg ; but the judge, whose daily punishment it b ffor what paiticiilar sin ?) to lit end hear 
tliemaU,bw&hoitt itMk, wTdiinii redfte W hj^orffr gtimus. 
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Should there be a doubt, let the sceptic turn to the published reports of proceedings in the 
Bankruptcy Court. Even within the month he wilt find it recorded how one attomev replied 
to the arguments of another — ^in open court — in broad day-light with the eyes of Europe 
and Mr. Commissioner upon him, by a knock-down blow in the fiu:e. The^ Com- 

missioner, so far from having power to punish the outrage committed in a court of justice, 
went home doubtless felicitating himself upon his escape ; it was a luekjr day for him. 
Upon another occasion, the Commissioner had the happiness to sit very quietly upon the 
judgment-seat, while a defeated suitor denounced the decree which had been given, and 
revenged himself upon the adminis^tor of the law, in these terms Cy coarse 1 shall 
appeal from your contemntible opinioW The “ of course adds peculiar significance to the 
contempt. Of course I shall appeal ! ** The Commissioner^was obliged to keep his seat — 
and his temper, ^e had no power to commit, and to complain would have been worse 
than ridiculous. He had the dignity of the bench to maintain, and he maintained it by pocket- 
ing the daring and disgraceful a^lront in silence. It is, we own, extraordinary tiiat an office 
so anomalous should ever have been instituted with the sanction of the legislature ; but it 
is far more wonderful that those who fill it — gentlemen of learning and high character — 
should be exposed^ year after year, to the vulgar insults of the most vulgar people, without 
the smallest atom of self-protection, or power to save the name of justice from contempt. 
Certain it is, that should ttie presiding officers of this court be longer denied the privileges 
of magistrates, and thus of repressing scenes that would put a “ bear-garden ’* to the blush, 
they must be chosen from another and a totally different class of persons. We must ex- 
pect to see — if we would see justice enforcing respect — a Mr. Commissioner Cribb taking 
his scat in court. In the meantime we may very reasonably make up our minds to be wit- 
nesses of such a scone as that we now sketch, and which wc may fairly designate as fol- 
lows 

Anticipated Report cf Proceedings in the Bankrwpicp Court, 1839. — Ctue of Abraham Levu 

The Commissioner asked whether Rebecca Oppenheim, the bankrupt’s sister-in-law, was 
in attendance, and prepared to prove the consideration for which the bankrupt had assigned 
to her his interest in thirty-eisht lodging-houses, situated in Homer Street, Cato Street, 
Munster Street, York Square, Dorset and Somerset Places, and other quarters bearing 
less classical or patrician names, 

Mr. Dolphin, for the bankrupt — I should not. advise my client to gratify vulgar curiosity 
by exposing family arrangements. Mother — I mean Mistress Oppenheim, has enough to 
do without coming into the city for the purpose of listening to * contemptible opinions.’ ” 

The Commissioner — “ But I don’t see the bankrupt eiUier.” 

Mr. Daniel Schacherbach, the bankrupt’s solicitor — “ Don’t you wish you may procure 
him ? ” — ( Great laughter.) 

Mr. Dolphin would content himself with remarking that the Commissioner’s observadons 
were neither here nor there, and ccmcluded by an application that | sum of 1612/. 7^. which 
had been laid hold of by the officiaAssignee, might be instaiftly restored for the bankrupt’s 
use, he did not choose to apply any of bis other funds to defray travelling expenses.-*- 
(Cric%of “ No gammon ! — fork out the blunt, old fellow !”) 

The Commissioncf expressed his amazement at such an application, when Aby Belksco 

( ’with whom were two lads, greatly resembling Master Bates and the Artful Dodger} stepped 
or ward, and said he whs retained for the bankrupt as well as Mr. Dolphin, and was most 
pnrticuhuiy blessed if he'd stand the nonsense any longer. Would the sham beak give up 
the money quietly, or stand u polishing of his (Aby’s) ? 

The Commissioner — ** Whatever may be the defectiveness of tbe^ law, I will submit to 
any of the usual outrages rather than depart from the line of duty which — — ” 

Here Aby Belusco rushed forword, and by two very scientific hits (which excited the 
admiration of the assembly generally), closed up one eye of the Commissioner, and split 
a fair portion of his lip. The youths who attended Aby did nearly as well for th^ Deguty 
Registrar, and the Crier of the Court; and the party retired in good humour. 

Our Register adds, that on the following day the Copunissioncr applied to Mr. Rooms, 
the police uiagistrate, fbr a warrant against all the parties. 

Mr. Rooms said that he understood Commissioners of Bankniptcy’to be things jftmr 
and that it must have been Lord Brougham^t intention,^ when Chancellpr, that they should 
be liable to suminary punish u\ent on doing any thing distasteful to parties in Iheir several 
courts. The legislature bad confirmed what Lord Brougham proposed in that view, and 
tlie duty of the uiagistrate was to see that the spirit of the law was not cfaedtedf No doubt 
the sort of disciplige to which the Commissioner now before him bad been auhieotodwas 
considered in hU ^ant of salary. If the assault hod been committed out pf ||l]K|sbed 
buildiiwa in.BaainjKnaU Street, be would, of .course, have granted .the warrant;’ 
might do ao now in respect of the Deputy Registrar and the Crier ; but .for tag Oommis- 
•ioner notlung could be done; and be vaa ** sorry .to sep a gentleman in eueh a 
Warrant refused. ; , 
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**^Tiie Genius OP MoNEY-arAKiNO. — Notwithstanding the daring and unwearied flights 
that female genius has taken in past ages, but in the present cSpecisJly, some writers have put 
their ingenuity to the rack to prove that no woman ever outstripped man in any one of the 
greatest and most glorious pursuits of life. In the whole world of women there never was 
such a thing, says somebody, as a Sir Isaac Newton, or a Lord Bacon, or a William Shak- 
spearo, or a Michael Angelo. True; nor was there ever in man's world a Countess 
Branitska, “ niece of Potemkin.” Of the myriads who have passed through life, uncon- 
scious that it holds out any other lesson or duty than the art of making money, who never 
conceived that their fellow-creatures were placed huK for any other purpose than to be 
outstripped in the way to get rich ; where is ^ whosr genius ever hit upon the felicitous 
and original expedients whicb dignified the Uountess Branitska’s ! “ That man's heart of 

thine,” exclaims the hero of the Kobbers, “ never conceived the sublime pi^oject.” It was 
reserved for a woman to, find out the short-cut to a gold-mine, and an easy entrance into 
the valley of diamonds. The theory, that man is superior t(> his mate in all grand and first- 
rate exploits, is no longer perfect and iinimpngnable. What the Countess may have been 
designated in the Russian or l^olish tongue wc know not, but in English she w'oiild have 
been styled No. 1. A. She died lately, at fourscore, leaving a fortune that would have in- 
spired Creesus or Coiitts with “ wonder and astonishrtient’* — as Shakspeare inspired Milton. 

“ The sum of 1,000,000 sterling in specie was found in her chatean ; she had 60,000,000 of 
roubles lodged in the bank of Russia, and on her estates were 130,000 peasants or slaves. 
It seems she made money in every way : she lent it out on mortgages ; and there are very 
few landed proprietors in the empire who are not her debtors. She discounted bills, sold 
gold, and disposed herself of the immense produce of her lands.'* 

All this promises well ; the 130,000 peasants or slaves are so many living witnesses at 
once of the wealth and the way to it. But in all this the Countess simply condescended to 
dig for the root of all evil in the ortlinary paths of the world — herein she simply kept the 
herd of money-growers in countenance, and encouraged the less gifted graspers to get what 
they could in any way, and as fast as possible. Genius is ever benevolent, and prodigal of 
its valuable moral lessons. But at times her vast and soaring spirit would start off* into an 
unapproachable region of invention, and discover expedients that mere common-place cur- 
mudgeons can but reverence at a distance, without daring to dream of imitation. Take an 
example in the following flict : — 

“ It is even said," says the chronicler of her death, " that having visited France some 
years since, and finding human hair so valuable an article in that country, she had, on her 
return to Russia, caused the heads of ail her female slaves to he shaved, and shipped a cargo of 
ckevelures to France, where they fetched her a handsome return ! " 

While the slaves themselves had a “ handsome return” (of the crop) the next vear, and 
again yielded a hair-harvest to the edge of the razor ! What are tnc golden locks of the 
poets to this annual crop of curls, carried to market by this matchless ftioney-makcr ! 
What was the strength of Sampson, ha<! he still remained unshorn, to that which a weak 
w'oman thus acquired clipping off the hair of her sHves. By leaving these bare-lieadcd 
for a season, she could compel inonarchs to be uncovered before her. The “ purple hair" 
itself was never half so magical. And then the humanity of the expedient. I^w few 
slave proprietors have been content with simply shaving their living property. Sonm coun- 
tesses there have been who would have caused not the hair, but the* heads, of a few thou- 
sands of feminine curl-cultivators to be taken off upon far less profitable pretences. The 
Countess’s deeper genius saw that humanity was tne best policy — she took the hair and 
left the head, that it might yield its harvests hereafter. She held it to be unfeeling to kill 
the goose — it was contrary to her principles — the golden eggs contented her, and she 
spared the producer ! 

Aldermanic Abstemiousness. — How' short-sighted, or long-eared, must they be who 
suppose, in spite of novelties starting up without number, that there is nothing new under 
thefsun! All that was old yesterday is new to-day, so nipid and universal are the changes 
that arc for ever working Around us. Human character is not the same two moons together, 
hut varies even faster the planet that rules it. The professor qf corruption at morning 
is a disciple of reform aRcr dinner, and neither one nor the other by supper-tiinc. The 
particular friend whom we pick up at one table is an utter stranger to us at anoflicr — our 
familiar in Fleet-street doesn’t know us in Pall-mall ; — # 

“ Friendly at Hockney — fiiithlcss at Whitehall," 

is as applicable to our experiences as ever. The man who is' most himself is sure to 
be somebody else occasionally. How<. can we lay the flattering unction to our sohIs, 
that we are acmakited with the habits of an individual because he has been otir com- 
panion through life-^that we can scan the charact^istics of a class because wc belong to 
It, and believe our eyes to be wide open — that wc really know any thing on earth re- 
specting tmy one matter or thing merely by descriprion, or what wc flatter ourselves to Ih 5 
expenence ! ‘ Man never continueth in one htay.’ ^e transformations of Chmrlos Mathews,. 
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and his successes in the legerdemain of coat-changing, are, as compared with the transform*, 
ations of real life, as the old York waggon to afirst-^ss train on the Great Western. 
What can better exemplify this truth than the secret which has jast turned up into noto- 
riety, touching the real character of the individual yclept the Alderman. How positive has 
the world .been up to this moment, or thereabouts, that the alderman was the habitual and 
unvarying possessor of an appetite unappeasable — the victim at last of a dozen instanta- 
neous apoplexies condensed into one ! And how mistaken hjas the world been all this time. 
In how new a garb — how altered a shape — how narrowed a compass comes the Alderman 
now. Wc ourselves, enlightened but an instant since by Sir Peter Laurie himself, sketched 
the Alderman thus only the other day: — “ The Alderman’s favourite maxim is the exact 
reverse of the ancient axiom, * A contents mind is a continual feast.* With him, a 
continual feast is the only source of a contented mind. His experience furnishes a contra- 
diction to another venerable dogma, that 'one swallow makes not a summer;’ for Jiit, 
summer is but one swallow. In philosophy, good living constitutes a good life. He thinks 
that the wav to ' pursue* happiness is to tuck your feet under the table. He cannot un-* 
derstand why so many thousands annually starve; if they are hungry, why don’t they 
dine ? — if thirsty, why do they abstain from the bottle V King Solomon, he observes 
ought to have married that French princess, who inquired, when the people complained of 
tlic want of bread, why they didn’t eat buns ! A stout man embodies his idea of a great 
man. He believes in the possibility of perfect bliss to all-— by the institution of a Universal 
College of Cookery. He looks upon a table as the only thing pre-ordained to groan. He 
wishes that apoplexy could be abolished by act of parliament, and that man could eat him- 
self down to the bare table-cloth. Yet, as it Is, he contrives to be as happy as a ‘ turtle’ 
— a creature justly associated with human felicity. He does not know what excess means. 
He never had too much, at home or abroad ; though when twelve are to dine, he orders 
covers for tw'o dozen. He thinks that government ought to offer rewards for the invention 
of a new meal. Though famous for * mixing ’ a good deal in society, he is not one of those 
topers who lose time in walking from tavern to tavern. He sits still and fulfils his destiny — 
which is, to dine and die.” And now, our matter of fact is changed into wild fiction — our 
portrait into a travestic. The Alderman, instead of being apoplectic, is actually abstemious. 
8ir Peter Laurie, at u recent meeting of the Aldermanic Court, declared, with the air of a 
man who really meant what Ik? said, that “ neither he nor the other aldermen cared one 
straw about the Lord Mayor’s dinner ! ” Think of that ! ^ . 

“ There were twenty-six members of that court, and he would say, wdiatcver might be the 
reports to the contrary, that twenty-six more abstemious men could not be found. There 
w'as not, in fact, one atom of gout in the court. (Great laughter,) It was the gratification of 
the eye, and not of the palate, they sought. Those who went to the Guildhall dinner in the 
expectation of a delicious feast, were mistaken ; they were obliged to put up uM cold nieatj** 

And Sir William Ileygate added to this — 

“ It was quite unnecessary to say, that they did not care a pin about the dinner. (Hear^ 
hear.) The great object in giving the entertainment at all. was to keep up the ancient 
custom by a festival, which a former iVc?sident of the Royal Society (Mr. Davis Gilbert) 
told him was the only memorial of hospitality now in existence, with the exception of the 
coronation,” 

There I the s(Ke object of the civic feast is to follow the fashion of the city’s forefathers. 
Aldermen eat, to evince their reverence for antiquity, not to indulge in the delights of a 
dinner. They simply conform to a custom — they do not seek the gratification ^f an original 
propensity. The point is now settled. Aldermen have been voted voracious — they are 
invariably abstemious ; they have been deemed gluttons — they arc injured angels, all 
abstinence ; they have been registercil the children of apoplexy — they arc in fact the sons 
of starvation. They cat nothing — it is the public who exhibit a preposterousiie.ss of swal- 
low ! F.very Alderman is, within the confines of his ward, surnamed “ The Thin.” 

Morality in Amrrioa. Thh late Madame Vestris has made her appearance at the 
Park theatre, in New York, and been reu^arded for a voyage across the Atlantic a rap- 
turous welcome. Similar greeting doubtless awaits her everywhere, as it ought: but, 
according tp an account of the Park theatre, wdiieh we have just observed in one of the 
American papers, the audience at that house is of a kind that precludes the possibility of 
any apprehension of a differtMit result — and some f uch idle apprehensions had been ex- 
^ pressed — except on the score of extreme grossness and insuboi^inatioii. There is nothing 
to fear from an over niecness of feeling, if we ore to judge from the statement of a writer 
whose style is as “ mighty fine ” as his sentiment. Thot paragraph is addressed to the 
“ Ladies of New York,” who are informed, that tbn new'spaper moralist himself count^ 
up eighty-three ladies, not absolutely spotless, “ entering at tne same door, and for a time 
mixing indiscriminately with sixty-three virtuous and respectable ladies ! ” WAai they Aus 
** mixed” is. not distinctly stated, but wo can guess, from the announcement that ** poison, 
filthy poison, under the name of wine, brandy, &c., was served out plentifully to men and 
women.” We cannot with propriety follow the paragraph through ail the niceneas of ito 
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detailsybut we nrc bound to say that it does not place the' manager much higher on 
the moral scale, tliaii liis patrons, the playgoers of the Park theatre. One incident, how- 
ever, our admiration of the very style would impel us to quote : — “ One drunken rascal,” 
says the susceptible spectator of ‘ profligacy as abandoned as ever disgraced a theatre,’ 
** one drunken rascal, well-dressed, who was reeling about with the abandoned women, 
shouted ‘ fire.* The house was crammed. Oh ! God, what an awful moment was that ! 
The hearts of the stoutest were struck as with a paralysis. Then the wretched creatures 
rushed from the Mf'rd many rushed from the second tier, and had the panic become 
general, many lives would have been lost.” Who will refuse to exclaim with our moralist, 
** What an awful moment w'os that !** Who^n hesitate to pour out ail his soul in ad. 
miration of the strictly moral feeling, the iMe and most seemly sense of delicacy, the 
instinctive veneration for pure virtue, which breathe in his parting adjuration to the “ men 
of New York,” not to take their wives and daughters to the Park theatre, “ until Mr. 
Simpson constructs a separate eiitrance*' for the other feminine frequenters ! Oh ! most 
ingenious and immaculate of inoralisers ! Thanks warm from the heart arc his due for this 
latest exposition of the state of aflairs in American theatres ; the more acceptable, inas- 
much as one of his countrymen, not many months ago, published in a goodly volume to all 
Europe and America the (by us simple purblind people}, unwitnessed fact, that some of 
the gentlemen in the boxes of Coven t Garden sit without their coats, and hang them over 
the front of the tier, while others regale themselves, during the play, with potations similar 
to those of the Parkists themselves — disgracefully similar — that these things occur openly, 
and are nightly witnessed ! By the way, “ facts'* must be rather scarce in America, if it is 
found profitable to import such facts as this. We thought our friends there had the 
facultyrof continually inventing capital incredibilities of the same stamp — millions a minute. 

“Improved Prison Discipline.” — Under this definition, we have been favoured with 
the hint of a plan which it is proposed to put in operation for the better administration of 
justice in gaols, and the more cflcctiial encouragement of the susceptibilities of prisoners. 
The project itself wc would not presumptuously attempt to describe, and, thcretore, copy 
the allusion to it w'hich a Sussex paper has made : — 

“ At the quarter sessions for the eastern division of Sussex, hist week, a i-onversatioii 
took place relative to a recommendation of the previous sessions, that every prisoner slionki 
be allowed to wear a linen in^k, to be providccl by the gaoler. Mr. Donovan opposed tlie 
plan, which he thought w'Diilcrtake away from punishment one of its greatest stings, and 
throw over the proceeding an air of ridicule which would turn the whole into burlesque. 
Mr, Hazlewood was in favour of the mask ; for many a prisoner who hud foruu'd a deter- 
mination to amend his life would, if not allowed to cover his faex*, be tiahle to he recognised 
by some of his felhw-priuyners, in consequence of which his resolution of amendment would 
he rendered nugatory. Finally it w'as agreed that application should he made to the Home 
Secretary, requesting that he would grant permission to use the linen mask in the gaol. ’ 

Every new proposition is siye to be treated with ridicule — nothing is so easy, or so tempt- 
ing — and nobody could be surprised therefore to find a morning paper exclaiming, — 
“ Why not a fan, if only the delicate sensibility of criminals is to be consulted ? A fan is 
the more fashionable screen of the two. If, however, the object is to substitute one crimi- 
nal for another, or an innocent, but poor man, who, for a considcrntif)n, is #ilhngto undergo 
tlie imprisonment to which a rich criminal has been sentenced, then the linen mask hanily 
aflbrda screm enough, and wc recommend by all means the addition of a domino. The 
figure as well as the face might possibly be recognised,” — Wliut refinement of humanity is 
not open to the flaunts and jeers of the callous! Wc could, of course, find fault with the 
plan, &s unnecessary to protect a prisoner from being “ recognised ” by his fellow-prisoners, 
inasmuch as nil being culprits alike, one could not put the other to the blush. Or it might 
be objected to as unavailable, because the face of the offender would lie seen by probably a 
larger number of persons on the days of his exoaiinatioiL and trial, than during the whole 
term of his imprisonment. But then the answer would he, why not extend the use of the 
mask even to those occasions ? Why not apprehend every offender in a linen musk, ex- 
amine him in a linen nm.sk, and try hitir in a hnen mask ! Privacy is then ensured, and the 
objection falls to the ground. But the name — the name, when it once transpires, betrays 
the identity of the party to all who know him, and thus “ renders resioliitions of amendment 
nugatory.’* Well, the alias sy.stcm might receive legal sanction. A criminal of delicate sen- 
sibility might be apprehended and tried under the name of his neighbour, and never be known 
at all. The plan would require, of course, some .slight modification of the forms of speech in 
our courts. Thus wc must say df a criminal, “ You may sdie his guilt in Ins mask — ” or ” the 
Hnen upon his countenance at once betrays him.” But all these small changes would soon 
become a habit. It would be ditticuU to be sure for witnesses to reco^lse the accused in a 
mask ; blit then this would only tend to create in their breasts a still uiller measttre of sym- 
pathy and consideration for him, and teach them to “ carry out” the prjuidple of privacy, by 
keeping his offonce a profound secret (Vom the Judge and Jury, We do not pretend to decide 
upon the project ; but we do protest against the wily and insuflbrable practice of oljccting 
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to an expedient simplv because it is superfluous, and of refusing to put it in practice, merely 
because it is impossible. <4^ 

Legislation on dehalf of Lobsters. — The principle laid down by the great teacher, 
who seems to have understood what was going on in the bosom of a beetle as well as in the 
heart of fnan, respecting the corporal sufferings of that solemn-looking insect when about 
to depart this life, is too apt to be lost sight of by our professors of humanity. The pang 
of the giant, brute though he be, is never witnessed with unconcern ; the harpooned wnale, 
or the rhinoceros, with a ball in the vicinity of his brain, is an object to excite emotion^ and 
strikes a spark or two of sympathy from a_ heart of flint ; but our souls are too mighty, to 
contract and a<lapt themselves to the agonies of an atom. Thus the kind creatures who 
devote their subscriptions and sympathies toaiathe societies for the prevention of cruelty to 
‘‘ animals,** seem fo measure anianiniars capability to endure solely by its bulk. Oxen, 
horses, donkeys, dogs — cruelty to these is abominable, and to be suppressed ; but the legs 
of larks, and the bills of sparrows, quay be blown away without mercy, and in mere sport : — 
the spectacle of cruelty is 011 a small scale, and produces no effect. Who that shudders to 
sec the pointed stick driven into the hide of a bullock, cares for the tortures of a frog in the 
hands of u young scoundrel, just released from the moral lessons of school ? How delight- 
ful then must it be to find a community of persons discarding such prejudices, and soaring 
far above the sphere of all half-heartcd philanthropists — perhaps we ought rather to say 
penetrating far below it — by voluntarily and simultaneously extending their sympathies 
even to the piscatory tribe — to the very lobster — to the mere crab ! And such a corn- 
iminity, resolved to “ go the whole animal ” when suppression of cruelty was in question, 
ajipcared to have sprung up in the island of Guernsey ; but however ! as the gentleman 
in the new farce at the Hayinarket conch«ivc 1 y observes — but ho^tever” — whieh means 
ill this case that we must not judge of things by their appearance. Let us record what 
these kind souls have been doing, according to the account that has been published in tho 
papers, bearing the touching title of “ Cruelty to hohslern'' 

“ 111 conse(|iience of the representations made to the Royal Court of Guernsey, that the 
practice of seciiriiig the claws of lobsters and large crabs, by means of wooden pegs, was an 
act of inhumanity, ani> that it tended to injure the quality of the fish, the Court, 
on Tuesday lost, after hcuniig the conclusions of the Crown lawyers, enacted an ordinance, 
w hereby persons arc forbidden to follow that practice 111 future, on pain of incurring a penalty 
of ten livres tournois ( 14 ^. 3 I</.). The ordinance has been published and posted up at the 
acciihtonicd places, so as to give due notice thereof to the public.” ^ 

Alas ! tliis only proves that humanity, like the crab about which it is concerned, is travel-* 
ling backwards. It is of course most elevating, and as a Tory orator lately observed, *• re- 
dolent of glorious prospects,’* to find the Royal Court of (Guernsey concerning itself about 
the claw's of crabs and lobsters — listening to the Crown lawyers pro and con — deliberating 
upon the wooden peg question, and fliially determining to forbid the further employment of 
pegs on pain of forfeiting a sum that is really no trifle, considering what the corporal pangs 
of crabs and lobsters are thought of out of Guernsey ! ^ 

It is, wc admit, most edifying and most exhilarating to find Legislation taking this turn at 
last, and devoting tlid wisdom, tiic justice, and the benevolence that should be its inspiring 
powers, to a subject worthy of their free and liberal exercise. It is encouraging, beyond aU 
that tiic ** pleasures of hope *’ had previously realised to us, to sec such an example set by 
the gentle-nearted lawyers of Guernsey to the Legislature here— to the House of Com- 
mons, which exhibits such a lamentable reluctance to legislate on little matters, and which 
stamls in need, whenever it is sitting, of lessons in the art of relieving crabs* claws and sup- 
pressing wooden pegs. But what a gloom mingles with our satisfaction — what regrets dull 
^tlic edge of our joy, as w c peruse the aimounccnient, incidentally made, just a.s though 
it had nothing wnittever to do with the motive, that the practice thus denounced os 
an act of humanity '* tends to injure the quality of the nsli ! As there is a soul 
of goodness ill things evil, there is a soul of evil in things good. What profound 
selfishness is in this hunuuiity of the Crown lawyers and the Royal Court ! What an inten- 
sity of epicurean a|mreciation of the sweetness that resides in the lobster’s claw — of the 
exquisite delicacy of flavour that distinguishes tliat precious portion of the crab I What a 
keen and ardent rcli^ of a dainty I M^at a sharp and sensitive appetite for a luxury in its 
most delicious condition ! And all this is merged in a humane horror of an act of cruelty, 
a horror such as his was who declared that none but a barbarian would ever touch iw oyster 
with his teeth, for he might hurt a thiqg in wliicli life was perhaps not extinct, andbe^des 
he would be sure to sacrifice the fineness and purity of the flavour. Cruelty to lobsters I ” 
C’ruclty to lobstcr-ea^cr# / Of that indeed the Crown lawyers and the Royal Court of 
Guernsey seem to have entertained a hearty abhorrence.. 'Their ordinance no one will 
deem insignificant, who observes how iniinitably it exemplifies the system of legniaRflg 
nominally for one class, but virtually for another*— shows us how an axquisite sympa^y 
may be asstirned by thd rankest selfishness, and expesses the hopefiit truth, jthat awm die 
oppressed and helpless obtain relief, whenever their suffeijugs become impediments to the 
pleasures of the oppressor. Wooikn pegs are abobsked when they ipoil the Mster*9 dam / 


488 ^otes of the Mimth, 

'Grace Darling, and Miss Eden^ tue maid of honour. — Grace Darling’s name la 
now as well known throughout the island as QOeen Anne’%; and to tell people of the de« 
of the one is about as necessary as to warn them of the living glory of the other. 
Grace is the admired of all admirers, and far is it from us to wish her grace diminished in 
men’s eyes, or herself less a darling than she is at present. But the enthusiasm of gratitude 
and idolatry is becoming somewhat alarming. We know not how the persons who, princi- 
pally by her intrepidity, wera saved from the wreck of“ The Forfarshire,” mtw feel towards 
their **good angel in the hour of fate,” but every body eke seems to think of her as one to 
whom they owe the life of some being related to themselves by 1i)lood, and inestimably 
prized by afiection. The universal feeling in this case shows us how truly 
* One touch of Nature makes the whole world kin.” 

All feel individually fateful to Grace Darling; and no^ a stran^r that talks of her but 
knows her intimately. But as we have said, the expression of this tceling of love and rever- 
ence is assuming an awkward character. It has taken, ir. appears, the Siapc, or shapes, of 
infinite dcmiands upon her generosity in a minor my — of countless and incalculable 
requests addressed to. her by admirers Of he||ism who never stirred but of thejr arm-chairs 
but to acconunodate themselves, and trumpeters of intrepidity who would have faintetl at 
the bare ideu of getting wet-footed, that she will be so exceedingly self-devoted and muni- 
ficent as to clip iwro her noble hca<l a curl — just one — as a token by which her name and 
nature may be identified and treasured up ; just one ringlet — one a- piece, for upwards of 
ten thousand applicants scattered over various parts of the kingdom, but all linked together 
by a common sentiment. The last report is (we quote tlic newspapers), that Grace is 
nearly bald ; that lock after lock has gone, each finding its way into ring, brooch, or locket, 
until . ^ • 

“ Tlie Darling of life’s crew ’* 

discovers, like Cssar, that a laurel crown may be worn for use as well as ornament — may 
hide as well as adorn. * Really, a lock at a time is an extravagance — a hair should suffice ; 
for if ever it could be said that 

« Beauty draws us by a single hair,** 
it may be said of the moral beauty of Grace Darling. 

It is iinTO^ble to guard ourselves against the tendencies to an enthusiastic devotion for 
the living Life-preserver, because the very name is a provocative. Were two such words 
ever before combined to form a name the one expressing the natural quality of the bearer 
of it; and the other defining what her deeds have made her in the regard of others. But 
Grace is not the first lady in these our days whose generosity and daring have won the 
. homime of the brave and fair ; nor is hers the only sweet name that is associated with an 
act ofglorious courage and disregard of self. Unworthy to admire Grace would he be who 
had forgotten the achievement of Miss Eden, ( Eden !) who. In addition to this delicious 
name, had the pride and happiness to rank as a “ Maid of Honour ” (such in the rarest 
aense she wm and is) to Queen Adelaide. Miss Eden, while walking amidst the lovely 
.scen^ of Virginia Water, sfiw a little boy, the child ofa neighbouring cottager, fall into the 
stream. It was running rapidly ; he was carried far out, and was sinking. In she rushed 
~ the beautiful Maid ol Honour — and borne up by her brave impulse, succeeded in catch- 
ing the child —but only to find, at the same instant, her effort vain, and herself carried 
down the current with a rapidity that afforded not the least hope of a rescue. But the 
Maid of Honour was happily saved ; and so also was the infant for whom she hatl so nobly 
risked, and so nearly sacrificed, her own life. 

•- THe name of Eden, then, should be remembered, with that of her skter spirit (irnce ; imd 
heje curls may be mercilessly clipped also, for her head is laurelled. She, it is certam, would 
hare * done the same thing were she in the same place,” and have saved a hundred from the* 
rock, if risking her life could have saved them. And we refer to this incident, not simply 
for the pleasure of mentioning such charming names in connection with each other, or of 
shoiftng that even Grace Darling has her counterpart, but of suggesting to the refiectioii 
of the rwer whether he does not feel assured and convinced that. Darlings and Maids of 
Honour arq abitndatit in die world, however wanting in opportunities of signalising" their 
courage and huikiaifity as these Have done. For ourselves we devoutly believe there are 
tboiisanda ^ thousandls of women who would dare all that tho.se difed, if occasions pro- 
saited themselves — ^ village ” Edens, '•inglorious” Graces, who rcqqire not even die 
virtuoqs and excidng example which has thius been set them, and who are tauglit only by 
their own generous selfoaicnficing instincts to succour and save wherever peril may present 
itself ; no jess honour and admiration, on this account, tq those who have proved their 
nobleness in acts ■*- who haVe beea tried, and have ‘triumphed — who have won their right 
to say '• I have not lived in " vain,” Their names are inscribed on the register of public 
gratitude, and so sweedy poetical and foil of moral associations these names are..that we 
^.alipost find it in our hearts tq wish (but this tHey would deem ungrateful and barbarous I ) 
they vnay never be induced to ehangc them. 
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Adorned with 36 V lutes, hcflutifully hounds Brice One Guinea, 

PISIIER’S 

DRAWNG room scrap-book 

FORyiDcccyxxix. 
liEtitt Qoetfcal lEUusha^ttS %a 

li. li!. li. 


** For the last Jew i/ears^ the Drawing Itootn Scrap-Book has been my only 
poetical work, €ind the chci'hhcd record oj' my poetical impressions^^ — L, E. L. 


Unremitting exertinna have been employctl to render the volume for 1839, in its 
embolKsliments, priiitin^, and binding, still more worthy the generous return which 
the I'loprictora have, year by year, continued to receive from the Public, since its 
establishment in 1H32. NYhilst claiming those merits >tnd qualities which it possesses 
in common with works of the same family, (he peculiar attractions of this favourite 
Annual, an»— that it ctintains nearly tre!>le the number of highly-hnished plates given 
in most of tlio other /Xnnuals, and combines within itself mmrly all their varieties — 
Vi K ws of interesting and admired scenes at home and abroad— Portraits of emi- 
nent and <listinguislicd individuals — Historical and Sacrkd subjects — Illustrative 
designs of the Works of esteomed Authors, Ac. &c. . and Iho whole of this extensive 
ahd varied assemblage of engravings is accompanied by the sweet and touching poetry 
of ti. E. li., adapted to the subjects represented. As an ornament to the drawing- 
room table, what taste is left ungratiiicd ? 

EXTRACT FROM THE AUTnon’s PnE7ACE. 

** I have again to solicit the indulgence which the Public have so often accorded 
to this work, t ask it now perhaps for the last tline on my own part. Leaving England 
(h)r Cape Coast Ciistle) for an indefinite period, lime and distance may interfere with 
my completion of a task rendered gratifying by the continued favpnr which has 
rewarded my clToits to please. For the last few years, tho Drawing Room Scrap- 
Rook has been the cherished record of my poetical impressions, and iny only poetical 
-ivork : and I grew gradually to look forward Ixi June and July, as recalling my first 
keen dMight in composition, and giving words to those fancies and feelings which 
constitute, especially, a woman’s poetry. It was the object of my publishers to give 
a selection of plates from the many expensive works in which they were engaged s 
and it has been mine to give their historical and imaginative associations. I shall 
hope, with all the freshness of new scenes and thoughts, to write for England when 
far away from its shores ; but that hope is indeed an uncertainty. As it is, I cannot 
hut express tny deep sense of the kindness 1 hitve ever received from the Public, and 
'^a^reat its continuance for tho present volume.” — L. £. L. 

XXTEllART KOTlCeS OF THS VTORS. 

*' We recommend this book strongly to public attention, as one that xrill permanently delight/'— 
Oentleman*a' Maff. 

“ The best crltlcUm on this OKtaMlsIicd favourite vrith the public, \rill he to quote it, and uic^poems 
vrlll speak Ibr Uiemselvcs.’* — Literarp 0asr//e. 

** We indeed should ho greatly wanting in feeling and taiste. were wo (o omit to notice tho varibtls 
annuals, and the splendid cngraviiiga that are submitted to our view. Tlie Rrst work that woiikva- 
placod at the head of this notice, eminently eObots thii;. JncleecI, any production by, or under the aUs* 
pices of L.E.L. must prove welcome to the literary world. With respect to her Scrap*Dook, it is most 
beautlhdi**— C!AiircA c/ Jiapidgii HeNoiP, 



I'lSHKKj SONj AND CO., NJBWGATE-STKEET. 


THE ONLY ANNUAL FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


TJIE JUVENILE SCRAP-BOOK 

rOH MDCCCXXXIX. 

BY AGNES STRICKLAND & BERNARD BARTON. 

1(5 Plates, Uutt‘fully bounds price 85 

“ The extensive circulation of this Annual, -^hich lias increased with every suc- 
ceeding volume, but more especially the last, hjs induce<l us to redouble our exertions 
to render the present book worthy of the gratifyeng meed of popularity with which its 
predecessors have been distinguished ; and we trust that the reputation whicli Fisher’s 
Juvenile Scrap-Book has earned in other years, will be enhanced by the appearance 
of the volume which wo ha\e now the honour of introducing. The literary depart- 
ment of this Annual has been arranged with peculiar reference to the important 
object of uniting information with aiiiiffeement and moral instruction, so that every 
article will bo found at ouee pleasing and improving, sucli as, ue Hatter ourselves, 
will be honoured with the cordial appro\al of retlecti\e parents, who, being aware of 
the force of early impressions, cannot be too caiefiil in examining the tendency of 
every work which is written for the use of their rising families." — Authors' 
Prkface. 

*' This is the prettiest annual for the use of people that vre have seen; and tho literary con- 

tents are of an unusually high character.” — Literary Gayettc. 

It should be observed in this Juv'tyiilc gift, th.at Ihu plates are more . numerous,. and of a higher 
cla^s, thau are found in other annuals for >ouiig pcoph*.” — Spectator. 


delightful book for young people 
THE 

GOSPEL IIISTOKY OF CHIMST 

In a .series of Letteis, addrcs-ied to Youthful Headers, 

BY LVCY BAUTOX. 

c 

With a Preface by her father, Benianl Burton; and embelli>hed with several highly- 
finished Engravings, illustrative of the principal Events in Olr Saviour’s Life. 
Neatly bound, gilt edges, 

It is clear and pious, recortlinj: tho great events of our Saviour’s life in a slmplo manner.”—-- 
Literary Gazette. 

*' Lucy Jjartoii has here pro/lucefl of the best !«Hiks of the kind we remoinl>er to have seen ; her 
imrrativc is j'lain and praeoful. uf the beautitui cnjp.ivines wtiicli iiiustratcd the Iris .ipiMiai in 

tlii'i \olutnc.'’ — Athena un:. 


NEW AND LNIFORM EIMTIO.V OF 

HANNAH MORE’S POPULAR M’ORKS, 

With Notes, and a Memoir of the Author. Complete in .Seven Volumes, ernbel- 
li.<)hed with a Portrait, from the original l^iintiiig in the possession of Sir Thomas 
D>ke Aclanrl, liart. — A View ot B.uley W ood — and higbly-finisli^f^d Vignette Titles 
to each volume. The Seven Volumes, bound in clotbi price SJs. 



FISHER, SON, AND CO., NEWGATfi-STBEET 


3!2ilaba‘(n? ifovget-mr5:not, 1809. 

Handsomely half -bound in Morocco^ with embossed aides, expressly designed for 

Pi ice 25s. 

SCOTLAND AND SCOTT 

ILLUSTRATED. 

Volume Second and last ; containing upwards of Sixty Engravings, from Original 
Drawings, illustrative, principally, of the real scenes so exquisitely pourtrayed by 
Sir Walter Scott in his Works; with Descriptions of the Plates (and extracts from 
the novels) by the Rev. G. N. W RiadT, M. A. 

Either as a table volume, or as a (^m panion to the reading of Scott’s Novels, this 
work will be found alike interesting, instructive, and amusing. 

The Two Voiumesy containing upwards of 100 engravings, Price JEI2. Gs, ; cr splendidly 
bound in one, in Turkey inorocro. Price £2, Sa*. 

** A splendid work, and 'certainly one of llie most interesting pictorial monuments which ha\e 
qipcared to the memory of a writer whoso fame is cst^lished throughout the vroiJd ." — Literary Gaz. 


Cbe (DneiitaMScrptialte aub Couvtflt, 1839. 

lieautifnlly half-hound in inorocrtt, containing Poriy-eight large and 
highly-finished ICngt fil ings'. Price 28 a \ 

SYRIA AND THE HOLY LAND 

ILLUSTRATED. 

Volume the Tliird and last; from Drawing'? on the spot by W. H. Ji^rtTLFTT, Ax. 
Ac.; with Descnjitions of llu* I'lates by John Carni, JCsq. 

'riiis pennancHitly interesting work contains upwards of one liundzvd and twenty 
?cenic pictures of u region teeming with fb»‘ luJilest associations connected with tlie 
history of the huiiian nu'e, and with its eternal hopes and happiness; and whilst 
looking at wliich, \\v are evi r lemififletl of some patriareli, or prophet,* or king; or 
we follow the “ Man of sorrows’* from the truiisnctions at Dethlehein to those at 
Uahary. 

'The Three Polumes, eontnining npwnids of 120 P.ngravlngs, Price ,£*3. lOt. ,* or, s/len- 
lidly bound in 'Two J^olmnc’t, tn Tnrhey 'Morocco, Price iC 1. 4s. 

" It forms one of the haml'niueiit volume- in om pos.srssIon. TJ'C viuws .ire beautiful as works of 
irl ; but lo tlie i»i<ius aiel I'-lh eting, they have .i much dcepri interest .” — Liteiaty G^xeltn. 

** Itis dilhruU to iinagiie' a Nerie.s uf view's luoie full ot interest, fur Chri.stian rouclers, than ihese.” — 
tiritti-'f Matjaziiw 

*' We turn with pleasure lo ^^orks, the chief ohjert of xshirh is to make ns.acquaiiitpd (.is bs portraits^ 
flrilh the ioiely am! iiiajestie seem- • spread over tne faee of the earth. Information on Eastern customs, 
IS well as on Sciiptuio biihjocts, is g.xcn in the letter-press " — L/eds Mercniy. 


(Tfft tbaubsirapc H^oubcniv, ]S;)9. 

Handsomely half-hound in Morocco, containing Forty-five Engravings, 
Price One Guinea, 

ITALY, FRANCE, AND SWITZERLAND 

ILLUSTRATED. 


'Volume the Third and last; from Original Drawings by SamheL Prout ami 
J. D. Harding, Esqrs. With Descriptions by Thomas Koscoie, Esq. 

The Three Volumes, containing One Hundred and Thirty-five Engravings, Price £3. 



I tshi:r, soy, and co., kewgate-street 


TUB MEDICAL PORTRAIT GALLERY. 


The Jirst VoIuniCy containing eighteen Portraits and Memoirs, handsomcTy bound, 
price One Guinea, of 


BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIRS 


OV Till: MOST Ci:i:.EBRATED 

PHYSICIANS & SURGEONS, 

WHO HAVE C.OKTRIBUI r.U lO Tlir. AllVAN^’EMERT OF MEUICAt- SCIENCE. 

i:v / 

TIIOMAS .TOSEPII PETTIGREW. r.R.vS. 


CONTEXTS 


1. AEsriTtAPirs ar.d Tr.r r*;piinnrs, Statue of. 

'2 Akvnside. M.uk. M 1\ V U.S 
J Ar.r.iM!?!. lU iM'tl M.P 

4. liiciiAT, M.l'ie Fiaiic'ois Xavier, M.I). 

5. Rlvndi'li., James, ^I.D. 

<! Catts, Jnhu, M.l>. 

7. CAnx.ist.K, Sir Anthony, F.R S. 

8. Clarkt, Sir Charleh M 13art., M.D. F.II.S. 
U. CuoKC, John, M.D. I'.ll.S, 


10. Coopm.Sir Astley Pastoii,(i C.H.D.C.L. F.R.S. 

11. Coi*L\M», .Tnni<*-«, M D. !•' R.S. 

12 1! VI iniin. Sir Mtiirv, Rt . (4 C H. M.D.P.ll.S. 
13. llAi.i,i.n, AUmt de,' M.Ii. l-.R-S. 

11, Lis vCRK, Thimia-, M.l>. 

15. Mfau, llirliard, M.TX IMl S. 

10. Moiifi\GNT, Ji.hn IJaptiNt, M.D. F.RS. 

17. H AiifLirpr, Jolin, M D. 

L'', lluitsii, FrediTic, M.D- F. S. 


Of those from whose researches iiiatiktnd has reaped so niiirli benefit, it is not a 
Jittle remarkable, that few particulars of their lives aic known ; and that which has 
been said of men of letters, may perhaps apply ^^ith es»ptcial foiee to inenibers of the 
Medical Proftssion, that thrir hres arc to hr found in thrir fcritings, iMeii I'xtensivcly 
engaged in tlie duties of an aidiioiis profession, have hltlc leisure to mix with (he 
world, or lake pait in (he transactions of public life: they are, nevertheless, objects 
of great attention ; tlieir pursuits enable Ihoui to obtain an insight into the springs of 
action, and to view man under all the sulferings of pain and disease, and thus alford 
opportunities of discerning the stiength or the weakness of the liiiinaii character. 
The biography of Men of Science may not in its perusal be calculated so to awaken 
the spirit, or to excite such powerful emotions, as a narralivc of the exploits of w'ar- 
riors, or (he sublctics of statesmen : but it is more likely to atibrd ilelight and instruc- 
tion inasmuch as it otlers to us objects of imitation and emulation ; and it should 
ne^er be forgotten, that in extending the boundaries of science, also contribute to 
the happiness of mankind. 

The History of the Progress of Medicine, it is presumed, cannot be more agreeably 
displayed, than in a detail of the researches of the most celebrated professional men, 
who have successfully toiled in the pur.suit of science. It is pleasing to contemplate 
the conduct and character of those whose labours have teinlcd to the amelioration of 
the miseries and sufTerings of their fcilow-creatiircs ; uml it will afTurd much gratifi- 
cation to find, enrolled among the ineniLers of the Medical I*rofession, some of the 
chief philanthropists of the age in which (hey lived. The variety of anecdote afTorded 
by the mode adopted in this work of Illustrated Professional Riography, admits of 
the combination of the utife dnlci, and obviates the fatigue w'hich would accompany a 
more detailed or consecutive narrative, or chronological order of the History of the . 
Science. 

The portraits have been selected from the most approved and authentic sources, and 
executed by the ablest ai lists. The greater number have never before appeared, and 
many have been expressly painted for the work by IMr. Henry Room, a very ablO, 
and most promising artist. As the countenance is the ** index of the mind,’' portraits 
of distinguished men have ever been looked upon with pleasure, and faithful resem- 
blances have been eagerly sought after. Hy a survey of the features of the ‘‘ human 
face divincf’' we distinguish the man of science from the man of pleasure — the pliilo- 
sopher, the Tnora]i.st, and the .student, from the inane, the insipid, and the vulgar. 

A real portrait,” says I.xjrd Orford, “ is truth itself, and calls up so many collateral 
ideas as to till an intelligent mind more than any other species.” Eminent men 
represented with all the charms of the pencil, and with the true and real c^xpression 
of their countenances, must ever animate the bosom with a love of their excellence. 



FI8HKII, and CO., NlLWUATlS-tTKKKT 


Handsomely boundf cloth, pries 21#., or very elegantly Ifmnd in morocee, 
for presentation, price Thirty Shilings, 


CONDER’S 

PICTORIAL PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 

£L CbrUtlaii Xeepsake for 1839. 


This unique and unrivalled Edition is beautifully illustrated with Twenty-live Engrar- 
ings, from Drawings by J.M. W. Turner, H. MEr.viLLE, and George Baxter; a 
Portrait by William Derby from the oiuginal Picture, engraved by lloll ; and a graphic 
representation of Vanity Fair, by GecIrge Cruirshank. The Text has been most 
carefully collated with the authorized eiition, containing the Author's last Additions and 
(Corrections. Notes by Wm. Mason ; an^a Life of Bunyan by JosiAii Conder, Esq. 


Tills is nn exrccdinf^ly bcautifui edition of a universal favnnrite. In point of execution, the 
lllijhtrntions prove great manna] skill In the artist ; and they have hoeii put into the hands of engras'ers 
who have done the utmost justice to the glowing and bcautifui imaginings of the painter. Altogether, 
we have soldoin seen a more truly ornaiiiental series of designs to a popular work. ' Vanity Fair,’ by 
(icorge rruikshaiik — a rich subject for such an artist — is added to the collection, and leaves little more 
to be desired. The getting-up of the volume is in harmony with the illnstiations, and its value is 
greatly ciihiiriccd by the brief memoir furnished by Mr Conder. The present edition is fairly entitled 
to take precedence of all others, and as such we commend it to our readers.” — Eclectic Review. 

A very handsome octavo edition of the most popular rctigloiLS book in English literature. TTie 
engravings are very happily illustrative of the text; and, strong as the word exquisite is, it is not too 
Btroiig.” — Literary Gazette. 

“ A splendid edition of the ‘Pilgrim's Progress,’ with a Life of Bunyan by Josiali Conder, which 
places his character in a new, and. as we apprehend, the true light. The book is tastefully and ele- 
gantly embellished with nuincious engravings, ami is enriched with the best portrait of Bunyan that 
we have seen." — Tail’s Aloyaztne. 

To say that this is the host edition ever published of this delightful and popular work, is to say but 
little — it is, indeed, one of the most beautifully got up works we have ever seen ” — Court Journal. 

“ A book which has a rhann for all clas.so8 of people, from lisping infanev to decrepit age. The 
printer and engravers .*ip|»ear to have rivalled cat h other in their ilistinct arts, to confer honour upon 
a work which will never cease to be admired.” — Methodist Magazine. 

*' The .sketch of Buiiyan'b life, contained in this edition, may be regarded as a valuable contribution 
to the literature of our country We have to thank Messrs. Fisher A' Co. for this splendid edition — 
both the letter-press and platen ,'iro a credit to them.” — Evangelical Magazine. 

“ This is the most elegant librarr-edition of this work we have seen. It is embellished with well- 
executed plates, and the printing is a specimen of beautiful tj-pogi-.-iphy. The plate of Vanity Fair 
is quite in Hogarth's .stylo .” — Ltierpool Metetoy. 

“ Never has nn edition appeared so superlatively handsome and henutiful as the one before us. Talk 
of your aiiiiuahs I here is a volume, where art, wedded to piety and religion, may be said to w'alk in her 
highest vocation. We mar \ cl how John Bun>an would have felt, had he seen hiniHelf In this imposing, 
exquhsite, yet becoming dress. The letter-press is also so ta.otefdl and rich. In fact, we strive in 
vain to give utterance to our estimation of this most beautiful edition.” — Monthly Review. 

“ After the fashion of the celebrated bibliographer. Dr. Dibdin, we may conclude ^y describing this 
as ' a truly sumptuous edition, lit to adorn the shelves of any nobleman's library.’” — Sunday-School 
Teachers' Magazine. 

** This edition of Mr. Fisher’s is a beautHbl volume, partaking of all the splendour of an annual 
In its typography, graphic illustrations, and binding, and of tlie accuracy of an English theological 
classic. It may be fairly entitled, the drawing-room and library edition. The scene In Vanity Fair, 
from the coraio 3’et faithful graver of Mr. Cruikshank, is a valuable addition.” — Congregationat 
Magazine. 

'* While looking at the engravings, we have thought, this is as it should be — there is not a book 
in the English language in which there is more poetry than in Pilgrim's Progress, and it Is right 
that it sho^d be sent forth with pictorial embellishments of the first order.” — Watchman. 

“ On opening the volume, we were fascinated by the extr.'iordinary loveliness of the engravings, to 

lich we have turned again and again with fr-esh delight. We are glad to see a hook so rich in hea- 
venly truths rendered thus outwardly attractive, for the sake of some who may place it on their tables 
as a literary b^ou." — Christian Ladies' Magazine. 

** What would Bunyan have said to behold himself reproduced in this eourt dress, and finding 
his way, as a welcome visitor, into drawing-rooms and boudoirs. We cannot but cherish the hope, 
that many who will be led to purchase this elegaut volume for the sake of the beautiful embellishments, 
will have their interest excited in the narrative, and be beguiled to their own profit. Ma%’or*8 edition, 
to which Dr. Southey’s life was prefixed, is a handsome book; the present edition, however. Is deci- 
dedly the richest fn pictorial embellishments, and altogether does the highest credit to the taste and 
spirit of the publishers.” — The Patriot. 



I'lSlIGR, SON, AND CO., NE^TOATK-STREKT. 


In R^yal Quarto^ containing 38 large and highly-finished Platesy chastely bound in Turkey 
MoroecOf Price i£?2. 2«., a Hew Edition of 

THE HIMALAYA TOURIST; 

Comprising Views in India, chiefly among the Himalaya Mountains. From Drawings 
on the spot, by Lieut. Georgk Francis Whitc, of the 31st Regt. &c. &c. ; with 
Descriptions by Emma IIorerts. 

“ I have beheld, ( says Captain Skinner, hi his Journal of a Tour in 
the Himalaya Mountains) nearly all the celebrated scenery which jtoets 
and painters have immortalized, and of which all the tourists in the 
world are enamoured ; hut I have scl/J it surpassed in these unfre^ 
invented and almost unknown I'cgions,^* j 

The difliciilties and dangers attendant upon a journey through the Himalaya, to the 
sources of the Ganges and Jumna, will be gathered from the ensuing pages; and 
the Views, taken by Lieut. White, in addition to their spirit and iidelity, must be 
highly valued by afl who can appreciate the ardour and energy which could alone 
have produced them, amid the toils, fatigues, and even perils of his Mountain Tour. 
The accuracy of the <lescriptive portion may be relied on — it w'ill be found to contain 
much new and interesting information concerning the alpine regions of the East.** 

“ We mav take this opportunity of expressing the pn*at 3>leasiire with which we have examined 
a superb quarto, cailetl ‘ The Himalaya Tourist,' publi'»heil as one t>f ihc annuals. The letter-press by 
Miss Emma Roberts, is too llowcry, but the descriptions arc, nevertheless, true and lively. The cn- 
frravings are Buperior to those of any other volumes of the class: indeed, the book is cheaper at two 
GL’iNXAS than half the rest Avould be ni two pence** — Oa»irterlit Itv'vtew. 

“ It is, beyond a‘l comparison, the most splendid volmnc of the season. As a production of art. 
the work n^cds fear no comparison, or rivnlship. The literary portion of the volume is in happj 
keeping with t*ic st,>le of the illustrations, and furnishes some very interesting and valuable infonna- 
tJun ■' — The Jidn tic Jteriew. 


OVJ: Hl'NDllEH RRiriSH POETS, AND ONE HUNDRED BRITISH ARTISTS. 


On aupetfine Plate Paper^ in two thick volumes, ivith upwards of One Hundred highly 

finished Engp arings on Steel, after Original Pictures and Drawings by the most eminent 

*irtists, juice One Guinea each voltanc, 

THE BOOK OF GEMS. 

Comprising Specimens of One Hundred BRiTi.sit Poets, illustrated by One Hun- 
iifiEU Hr.insii Akti.sts. With Biographical Notices of the Poets, and Fac-Similes 
fif their Autugt'aphs. Edited by S. C. If all. 

*• The Editor of these \olumcs trusts that his attempt to extend the knowledge and appreciation of 
British Poetry and British Art will he favourably recefcired by the Public, liis object has been to 
ruilect and arrange, iii a popular and attraetbe f'irm, the most perfect apcciineus of the Poets, 
iilnatratcd by the pencils of the Artists, of Great Brita.n. 

, "The carlie.4t age of Erigliah Poetry was one of sublime invention, and may here be traced In its 
f'oursc down to the days of aj^recable imitation. It in not Jess inatriictivc than delightful to follow ach 
inqiiines; and wiiethcr the reader Is met by the inventive encij^y and luxurious rapture of the first 
Poets, by the various and abundant fancies that succeeded, by the nervous and manly stylo which ru.'^e 
upon thefr decline, or by the gay and graceful imitators who sought to restore them — in all ho will 
recognise sources of delight, and acknowledge, with the greatest of their later followers, the gratltudo 
we owe to men who have gi\cn us 

* nobler loves and nobler cares. 

Tfie Poets who on earth have made us heirs 
Uf truth and pure delight:’ 

" It is indeed a Book of Gems.” — Times. 

" This book is happily designed, happily executed, and happily named .” — Morning Chronicle. 

" Its contents arc not for a year, nor an age, but for all lime.” — Exam, 

" A work which, for beauty of illustration and elegance of arrangement, has seldom, If ever, been 
surpassed .” — John Bull, 

•* It is indeed a *da!ntle’ book,” — Spectator, 

** It is characterised by the perfection of a chaste elegance.” — Afetropolitan. 



FISHER^ SON, AND CO., NEWGATE-STREET. 


In Quarto, containing 73 Fiewa, in handsome embossed binding, price 2lsm 

THE MIDLAND COUNTIES 

ILLUSTRATED. 

Comprising CHESTER, DERBY. LEICESTER, LINCOLN, NOTTINGHAM, 
and RUTLAND; from Original Drawings by Thomas Allom ; with Descriptions by 
Messrs. Noble and Rose. 

/« Quarto, containing upwards of one hundred and forty engravings, handsomely hound 

and gilt, price £2. 2«. 

DEVONSHIRE AND CORNWALL ILLUSTRATED. 

From Original Drawings, by Thoma&f Allom ; with Descriptions by John Britton and 
Edward Braylcy, Esqrs. * 

“ One of the most Bplmulid topographical volumes we have ever seen.”— Gazette. 

“ A very valuable addition to the many works which cnriclx our libraries, illustrative of the beau- 
ties, natural and artilicial, of Great llritain.” — Morning Herald. 

In Quarto, containing eighty-one engravings, handsomely bound, price One Guinea, 

IRELAND ILLUSTRATED. 

From Original Drawings, by George Petrie, \V. H. Bartlett, T. M. Baynes, &c. ; with 
Descriptions by the Rev. G. N. Wright, M. A. 

In Quarto, containifKf one hundred and twdoe engravings, handsomely howul, price £\. 11.$. Gd. 

L A N C A S II I R E I L L IJ S T R A 'V E D, 

From original Drawings, by Aiutlii, Harwood, Pync, &:c. ; with Descriptions. 

/n three Quarto Volumes, containing itptrards of tiro hundred rvgrarings, hamhomeJy hound, 

priee 3s. 

T HE NO R T’ H E R N T’ O U R J S T. 

Comprising the Lake and Mountain Scenery, Castles, &c. of the counties of Westmor- 
land, Cumberland, Durham, and Northumberland, from drawings on tlie spot by Thomas 
Allom, with descriptions by Thomas Rose. 


In (wo Quarto Vols. containing Sixty-four Engravings, handsomely hound, JC2. 2$. 

VIEWS IN INDIA, ChInA, AND ON TPIE SHORES 
OF THE RED SEA. 

» 

Drawn by Front, Stanfield, Purser, Austin, Cattermole, Cox, Cotman, Copley, Fielding, 
Boys, &c. &c., fiom Original Sketches by Captain Robert Elliott, R. N., and engraved by 
Finden, Goodall, Robert W'ullis, Miller, Le Petit, Iligham, Floyd, &c. fee., with Descrip- 
tions by Emma Huberts. 

In two t'ols. Svo., handsomely bound in doth, price 18.«. the Sfh Thousand of 

THE LIFE AND REIGN OF WILLIAM IV. 

By the Rev. G. N. W' right, M. A. Embellished with 16 higltly hnished Plates, princi- 
pally Portraits of celebrated Naval Commanders, from the Original Paintings in the Na>al 
~ diery of Greenwich Hospital. 

** A very opportune and nsefiil performance, collecting all the Imporbint events of the late reign, and 
enlivening them with a great collertioii of anecdote. One very attractive feature in ihcne volumes, is 
the numerous likeiiesaes with which they are eml>ellished ; they contain a complete port rail -gallery of 
the royal and distinguished personages of our time, aiso a very graceftil engraving of the Queeu 
Victoria. The work is elegantly got up, and does credit to the taste and activity of its publishers.*’— 
Literary Gazette. 

“ 1 rsad the nublfcation with much interest. It details more of the early life of our late monarch 
than is generally known, besides that of many other distinguished characters who figured in the his- 
tory of thin eventful period. It Is, in fact, a compendious narrative of Che times in which he lived; 
and 1 hope it will meet the circulation it meiHs.’*- Leiisr/reei Lord deSaumarez. 



FISHBR, SON, AND CO., NETTGATB-STREBT. 


In three eortrenient volumes^ Imperial Octavo, neatly bound in cloth, £3, 3s- 
or handsomely bound in calf far presentation to Friends, £4. As, 

MATTHEW HENRY’S COMMENTARY 

ON THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS. 

With Memoirs of the Life, Character, and Writings of the Author 
BY SIR J. BICKERTON WILLIAMS, F.S.A. &c. 

The Publishers of this edition respectfully venture to reenmmeud it to the Public as a 
truly correct and faithful copy of the original. In its progress through the press, it received 
the most careful and laborious revision, and comparison with other editions ; and though, in 
a work of such extent, some typographical errors^may have crept in, the Rditots of THIS 
edition have not presumed to condense and ejtiractj oords from almost innumerable passages, 
for the purpose of shortening the sentences ; by which, indeed, much space is gained, but the 
forcible and expressive meaning and intent, as well as the. peculiar unction for which 
Matthew Henry* t Commentary is so much valued, is destroyed. 

FROM creek's REM1N18CBKCB8 OF ROBERT HALL. 

** * I have often rend portions of Ilt-nry s Coir.meiitarj', and consulted it; but I have now begun with 
the first chapter of Genesis, and I mean to rcail the work through regularly. I have set myself^ Sir, 
two chapters every morning, and 1 anticipate it as a feast. This is tiie way to read Matthew Henry, 
Sir. 1 discover new beauties in him t \ cry dsty. tii<at are not obvious when reading detached parts. 1 
would advise you to adopt the same method, Sir; you will be quite delighted with it. 1 have found 
that tiie most pious persons of iny aoquaintnnrc, in the latter period of their lives, have been great 
readers of Henry. There mu«:t be sometliing next to inspiration m him, Sir; for as face anbw'ers to 
face, so does the heart of one Christian to another.* I asked his opinion of Scott's Commentary ; ' Oh, 
it is a good work. Sir, but it is not to be compared to Henry ; there is not that uuction of spirit that 
there is In Heury.*" 


In one thick 12/no. volume, cloth, Sji. 

MEMOIRS OF ROWLAND HILL 

By, William Jones, Author of “ Testamentary Counsels;*' and a Preface by the 
Rev. James Sherman, Mr. Hill’s successor at Surrey Chtapel. 

" This is the third memoir that has appe.trcd of the excellent and eccentric Rowland Hill, and it Is 
certainly written hy an individual whose %iews far more nearly correspond with those of the subject 
of it than either of the former. It is recommended by the Rev. James Sherman, successor of Mr Hill 
at Surrey Chapel, who says — ' This third memoir, as far as I am capable of Judging from fifteen yeara’ 
acquaintance with the subject, contains a faithful and impartial portrait of his whole character, a 
description of his real sentiments, from his own published works, and an account of the history, disci- 
pline, and institutions of Surrey Chapel, not to be found in the works referred to* — the other two memoirs. ** 
-—Leeds Mercury. 


In a handsome quarto volume, hound in cloth, with gilt edges, price £!• I. a. 

• a new edition of 

FLEETWOOD’S LIFE OF CHRIST. 

With the Lives of the Apostles and Evangelists. A Defence of the Christian Religion, 
by Philip Doddridge, D. D. And an Exhortation to, and Directions for. Heading the 
Holy Scriptures. With Engravings after the Original Paintings, by Carlo Dolci, Carlo 
Cignani, Claude, L. Caracci, Rembrandt^ Leonardo da Vinci, Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
Benjunin West, fcc. &c. 

MEMOIR OF THE LATE MRS. ELLIS. 

By her Husband, the Rev. W. Ellis, Missionary in the South Sea Islands, and Foreign 
Secretary of the London Missionary Society, cloth 5s. 

MEMOIR OF THE LATE MRS. STALLYBRASS, 

Missionary to Siberia. By her Husband. With an Introduction by Dr. Joseph Fletcher, 
of Stepney ; and a Sketch of her Character, by Mr. Swan. Uniform with the of the 
late Mrs. Ellis, cloth, price 5s. 



FISHER, SON, AND CO., NEWG-ATE-STREKT. 


In a quarto voliimct tastefully bound in cloth, tvith ffilt ed^es, and embellished with 
numerous plates, jirice 23s. 

FOX’S CimiSTIAN MABTYROLOGY, 

EDITED BY THE UEV. ADAM CLARKE, LL.D. 


Inclucllng accounts, with pictorial representations, of the Ten Great Persecutions under 
the Roman Emperors ; and a minute narrative of 

THE RISE AND PROGRESS OP THE INQUISITION. 


/ji uniform volumes, neithj bound in cloth, Cs. each, 

THE SELEET LIBRARY 

COMrillSINQ 

NARRATIVE OF A RESIDENCE IN THE SOCIETY 

AND SANDVVK'l! ISLANDS, duriir; a period of eiftht years. Ry the Rev. W. Ellis, 
fornieilv Missionary in the South Sea Islands, and now Foreign Sceretaiy of the London 
Missionary Society. 4 Vols. 21s. 

“ 'I he most interesting work, in all its x).arls, we have ever perused.” — Cluart- rly Review. 

t>. STEWART’S Y'ISIT TO THE SOUTH SEAS; ineluding 

Notices of Jlrazil, Pern, Manilla, Cape of Good Hope, and St. Helena. Edited by 
M'illiam Ellis, ('"loth, 

S. MEMOIRS OF IIIE LIFE, AVRITINGS, AND Cha- 
racter of the laic JOHN MASON GOOD, xM.D. Ry Olintuus Gregory, LL.D. 
('loth, 65 . 

^.EVIDENCES OV C ■HRISFIANITY ; in thoir External 

Dimsion. Ry ('ii\KLr-s 1*. M‘ll\ \m:, D.D. Rl^hop of Ohio. Published under the 
supciintcndcnco of Olinthus GRr.*>oRY, LL.D. Chith, ()>. 

5 . LIVES OF EMINENT MISSIONARIES. By Joiiv Caune,- 

E>(|. 2 Vol.. Ololh. 12 $. 

*‘>ri.rarnp Ins rcrc'iitly piiMisln ,l a Life «t Klidt, Ac., wlii< U sa much of heart and good 

r L'linj;, ss well as of (iillf'chl ic search, that wo ,nr. ‘Ure it will ver> popular. "We Iwjpe lit* means to 
giw U.S .1 c'oinplete lilissioijary I'lul'iicli .” — (lunttetlj Rmetr. 

6. LIVES OF EMINENT ROMAN CATHOLIC MISSION- 

ARIES. R\ John C-Minl, Esq, Foiming a 3d Vol. lo Lives of Eminent Missionaries. 
Cloth, tis. a 

The h/h edition, carefully revised and cniar}:ed by the Author a fe\e months prior to his 
death, ivitk Portrait, hound in cloth, piicc 10s. Od, 

AN ORIGINAL ESSAY ON TIH: 

J^ilMATElUALlTV & IMMORTALITY of the SOUL 

IlY SAMUEL DRI'AV, M.A. 

#is woilt on the noid is truly wonderful, and nothing like it wns ever published.” — Professor 
in tt Lrttrr /'> Mr. J //. Dietr. 

** Ilis innstiT pii-re nf metaphysical nriTnnicnt is contained in his Ess.ty on the tjoul, from (ilmh he 
has been btjlea the linghah IM iio .” — Chmfian Remembraneer. 

2a Edition, with considerable -additions and improeements, and a Put trait, price 12a‘. 

THE LIFE OF SAMUEL DREAY, M.A. 

IJY Ills ELDEST SON. 

“Incident, anecdote, or icntimcnt, is in every p.'ige; .and the piety, not enthusiasm, but religious 
philosophy, thut runs throughout, gives a chann to the Avhole.” — Christian Advocate., 



In Oife handsome imperial octavo V alume, printed in a bold and legible type, with references 
at the commencement of each Prayer to portions of Scripture to be read i bound in cloth, 
with gilt edges, price 21 s, THE 

FAMILY PRAYER-BOOK; 

CONTAXMMa PRAYCHS FOB. 

EVERY MORNING AND EVENING THROUGHOUT THE YEAR. 

With Adilitionat Prayers for tipccinl Oceasionsp 

BY THE REV. J. MORISON, D.D. 

“ The plan appears to me a very admirable one; and tlic oxeeutioii of the work. If I may presume 
to say so, seems every way worthy of the desijjn ; and, from -what 1 know of your other writings, I feci 
nviiiced that, while the whole will breathe a I riil^' e\ angelical spirit, everything sectarian will bo 
omitted, I shall feel a pleasure in reco)nm^*iuling it to those among 
my flock who may be in need of such an am for the holy and hajipy 
services of the Family Altar ” “ StreE'ham.*’ 

The Prayers are admit nblj' calculated to excite theLbest feelings of the renewed mind — to elevate 
and purify the alTections, and to hnng the soul into cloiv r union and fellowship with Ciod. Optn where 
you may, you will find assistance in 
your devout meditations. Trusting 
to the blessing of (lod, 1 rccoiuinend 
this work to the religious public in 
general.” 

**/fudderspeItl ” 

“ r learn that tho excellent compositions of this nature, of Mr. Jay and Mr. Fletcher, liavc^ been 
extensiveU nsclul, and obt.ained a gre.vt ciiculation. It is no slight praise to say, that your work, in my 
xiew, is inferior to neither, and for ^ 

jut>tno«-. of sentiment, propru t> of cx- 
pressiou, and comprehensiveness iyf 
meaning, is likely tohavc lew equals.” «- 

“ 13, Ptccadilfy.'* 





“ I am much pleased with tho nature, style, and piety of tho ‘ Family Prayers.' It appear.9 to me 
eminently ealculatcd for iisefiilness. Would that i\ery houscliuld laid to heart and put into 
pr.ictice the excellent hints ou faiiiily a ^ 

religion cont.ained in the preliinmary 

dissi itation. x ^ ^ ^ p ^ ^ 

Surrey Chnpel-house.'‘ ^ -C''' 


" Dr. Arori«oii\« Hook of Pr.ayers is. in my humble judgment, a very v.aluablc one. Tlie is chaste 
and per.^picuouv.; the thoughts comprehon- 

Ml e and '.eriptui.il : and the spirit warm, ^ 

freo, heavenly. iMay God inako tc uselul !” ^ ^ 

i..,- 




“I have r^'nd sever il of the prayers in ynur forth -com mg Maiiml ; and mv impics.sif»n, from the 
specimens til Us .itrordon me, th.it tbov arc eminentli adapted foi nsefniness. ram)l> religion i» a 
tiling ui s(i much iTii[i irt.iiic*'. th.at 1 r«'joicH in evciy judu !oii> etfort made for its promotion, and, on 
this .account, I had tour intended publication with peculiar delight.” 



** So far as T have been able to peruse this wirk of Dr. 3forisnn, fii augmenting the blessing of 
of fhmilv worship, it appears to m*? v'ell adapted to it- ne-ign 
The prince in liis ji.il.ace. and the pour shejdierd in hi- muiintain 
cabin, arc sn;>pl'ed with incitf'ment-> and assisr.anee^. c— pecialjj to 
their social deiotions, w hu ll arc of the most valuable char..cter. 

‘ Jltjnicrfo/i 





** Tlie de^jon of Dr. Morison’s work on family 
religion is one of the greatest importance, and 
Its fxeentiriii is < Imract' ri-i «1 by .-o gnat a de- 
gree of sound judgment ami firvi iit pn ty, A3 to 
make it exceedingly ilesir.able that the use of it 
should be in every way fiicoiiragid among the 
class of per* on* for whoin it is intended 



“ Judging ^rom the specimens which I have seen— the Prayers themselves aiiprnr to possess, in 
an eminent de/re<*, the finalities requisite in such composures,. .. .Ttiey happily blend the Kweet afTcc- 
tioiis of domestic Jiff, vitli tlie mor" expaii*-l\e feelings of ChriKtian plidantlunpy •• -They ate tho^ 
rov^hli/ freo of oil sectarian narrotrneu. ChristiAn beads of fainilies who »/o iieeii them, may use them 
witlioiit apprehension, and with rniirh benefit; wliij.« otherfi, !•> the peru'i.-iiuf them, may inl^uoio their 
.spirit of devotion, and enrich their T-'touTct-H of e.xtciTiporHncous worship.” 


*' Glasgow. 



FISHBlt^ SON, AND CO., NKWGATB-STllEJST. 


THE TURKISH EMPIRE ILLUSTRATED. 

Now puhUshhigt to he completed in not exceeding 24 Monthly Parts, each Part price 2s» 
containing i large a?id highly-finished Engravings, and 8 or 12 pages of letter-press, 

FISHER’S 

CONSTANTINOPLE 

AND ITS ENVIRONS; 

With the Scenery of 

THE SEVEN CHUipiIES OF ASIA MINOR 
• ufitratelT. 

Comprising the Bosphorus, the Walcrfalls anti Passes of the Great Balkan Mountains, Sea 

of Miirmura, tlie Hellespont, Mount Olympus, Brousa, Plains of Troy, Plains of the 

Meander, Sardis, ICphesus, Pergamos, Thyatira, Laodic<'a, Philadelphia, and Smyrna. 

IN A SERIES OF DRAWINGS 

Taken during a Nine Months' Residence, by Thomas Allom, Esq. : with an llij^torical 
Account of Coiistaiitino])le. and Descriptions of the Plates by the Rev. Roiikut Wai.sh, 
LTj.D., Chaplain to the British Embassy at the Ottoman Porte ; and Autlioi of Narrative 
of a UcAidt'iice at Cunstantinuplc,'' &c. &c. 

The asNOciation-^ connected with Constantinople — its spirit-stirring history, which, from 
the curliest times d<»un to the pic'^cnt day, is full of cveiting materials — whether uc dwell 
upon the past, c()iitem])LLtc the change, in progress, or speculate upon iJie future — are so 
intimately blended with tin inteie-t of the v.li<d«* civilueil world (hioiighout all ago, 
that, were it hut a he.ip of stones, no one, gifted uith a miml Uir which historiiMl la col- 
lections posies', a .>inglo cliarm, cnald icg.ird it with indiderenc e. 

In addition to ('onsiaiitinuple and its Ericrtom, this uojk \\ill coinpii-.e Vieu of f he 
Seven Chnrcht of Asia Minor. These awe-in-piring -<*criC'*, so stronply atte.siing tlie 
truth of the (iospcl. ami the fiillilment of propiiccdcs uliith doomed the lukewaim votaries 
of fMirist^anily to dispel ^ion, and tin ir once ciowdcd femjdtx fo ncgUct, cannot tail to 
excite the highe.'-t degree of iritcie t in every bi>.>'*ni waimcd with a spaik of religions 
feeling. On the score of novelty, they will also have paramount claims upon public 
attention. 

To secure .such Drawings as would m t only iVithfiillj’ portray the landscape porti<ni of 
tlieac iutcicsting localitie.s, hut, in addition, the hiihits, maniieis, religious peculiarities, 
customs arnl eostiimc^s, llial .-o .strikingly distingiiisli llie Osiiianli from every i>ther native 
of Europe, the puhli.'-hcis eng.igcd the services of Mr. Allom, whose reputation as an 
arti*!! has already adv meed him (o i\ high laiik in his profession. His figures are alway.'- 
happily gmuped, and inhoducctl foi some object of instruction: and as p.ii l of Eiiiope 
is le.ss known than ‘‘ tiie land of the-sc vvlu» bend the knee at Mecca," so, none c.in more 
advantageously be pliiecd before llie public in cxpres&ive scenic represeutafion iliin the 
Turkish Jwupin*. The Drawings, on their artival in London, were cxliibitcd at ** The 
Graphic Society” and Anlsi'' (’onveiMi/dinie," and excited universal admiiation. 

Eor the literary part, the v.iluahle assistance of the Rev. R. Wal.sH, 1.,L.D. has been 
procured, who is peenliaily ciiialihed for the task assigned him, from the prominent ■Jilu- 
ation he held a^ .in .iii.ulie of the Biitisli r.niha.'>y at the Ottoman I’orte, and by the 
able :iml piqmhii nianner in whicli he has already written upon Comsianrinople. J'be 
wln>le, thus embellished and illustrateil, bids f.iir, the piopiietors liust, to become a staiul- 

woik, .alike v.iluahle lu a pii torial and lli^toTicHl record of scenc^ and times which can 
never fail to excite inquiry and .stiniulaCe research, and, in eonriiiuation with the lllustra- 
lions of Fisher's “ Syiia and the Holy Land," already published, will coiLstiuue one beau- 
tiful and uniform delineation of ^ 

This clime of the East, this land of the Sun." 

If beauty and fidelity of graphic iUu«itratioii, hilness and diseriminatiou in liistorical and descrip- 
!]%•»• n.irnition, and clusipness in price, will injure extensive iMlMiJi.vf.rv' .nnl populantv, * Fislier’s I'on- 
staiiliiiojdc' niU'.t L** pie i‘iimienLly •mceesstuF. ('oinbiiiiiig, as it docs, the iini'.t c\qiiiM‘lc pMulu«’tu>ns 
ot lilt* draff-*Mi;vn. Mr. Ailmii. and ciigr.iveiK of the tirst skill, wvtli tiu Jaciaiy of suih u 

IrAveiler niid scholar as Dr. Walsh, the rcjulei .and piirrhasm in.iy .safely calcuI.Uo on aceing a vv ork 
re-pKte with tho excellencies of art and literature/'— <7efi/Awian'« Aiaj/* 



7lSHB2l^ eOJ?i AWD CO. SrBWOATH«STBBBT« 

This day is publisfisd^ under the patronage ef the London Missionary Society, in tW0 voiu7neet 
octavo, illustrated with Maps and J^iaies, 

THE HISTORY OF MADAGASCAR, 

Comprising Descriptions of the Country and its Productions, the Superstitions, Manners, 
Customs, Traditions, Alythology, and Hanguage of its Inhahitants ; with Notices of the 
principal Invents that have taken place in the Island since its discovery ; including the 
Progress of the Christian Mission established in 1818, and an authentic Account of the 
recent Alartyrdom and Persectition of the Native Christiaus in the Island. 

Compiled from Original Documents, furnished by the Missionaries and others, 

BY THE REV. Wl|.LIAM ELLIS, ^ 

The history of Madagascar is, in many respects, highly instructive. It exhibits a 
branch of that sIngrUar and widely-scattered race whicji ihhabita the coasts and the 
islands of South-eastern Asia ; preserving m their language, and many of tReir customs, 
unequivocal signs of identity, yet dv^clliitg at a distance from the Malayan arehipelago, 
or the groups of Polynesia, greater than, otherwise, we should have believed it possible for 
them to reach. It shows an interesting portion of the human family^ gradually emerging 
from a state of 'Ignorance and rudeness, and acquiring the intelligence, comforts, and 
energy of a civilized state. It farther exhibits a people friendly and hospitable to stran- 
gers, until goaded to outrage and violence by ill treatment, or rendered more corrupt than 
they were before, by the example and efforts of their visiters. 

The work will also encourage the philanthropist in his career of undaunted and per- 
severing benevolence, by exhibiting the success with which the iniquitous traiTic in human 
beings has been prohibited in what was once one of the most frequented slave-markets in 
the world. 

Beyond thc.se .and other points of deep and lasting interest, these volumes supply a 
faithful record of the means employed for introducing among &vv millions of our species 
a written language, a knowledge of the use of letters, of some of the useful arts of civilized 
life, and an acquaintance with the sacred truths of Divine Revelation. The measure of 
visible success wdiich for a time attended these efforts, and the melancholy reverses they 
liave recently experienced, with the fierce and destructive persecution which has lately 
burst forth, and raged, with such fearful violence against the native Christians in Mada- 
gascar, have excited deep and general interest throughout our country. An nfcount of 
this persecution — which continues to rage against them, and from whose numbers, there 
is reason to fear, additions are still made to the noble army of martyrs wrho have sealed 
the testimony with their blood — will be found, in these t'oliimcs, recorded with greater 
explicitness than in the statements hitherto made public. 

Every means has been adopted for rendering the work acceptable and useful to all 
interested in the history and prospects of Madagascar; and it will, it is hoped', not only be 
found a faithful record of the events it narrates, and the scenes it describes, but excite deep 
interest, and stipnulatc to fervent prayer on behalf of the church in the midst of flames, and 
the nation in the present crisis of its history, — that in Madagascar, and in every pllter 
portion of the heathen world, the Gospel may have free course, and be glorified, until the 
earth shall be full of the knowledge of the Lord, as the watei j cover the sea. 
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nSEATMENT OF INSANITY IN ENGLAND. 

TruMiJ. is no subject of equnl ^^ocial interest upon which there exisP so 
few written authorities as insanity. Witii the exception of the works 
of l^lnel and Ksqiiiroi, in I Vance (and these by no means to be considered 
as works of iiivcbti^atiun), and of Prichard, Connolly, Burrows, Soyinour, 
and Ellis, in England, ]|and one or two brief treatises in America, tins de- 
partiiKMit of medical literature is illustrated by scarcely any elementary or 
practical publications. A nudtitude of essays, metaphysical and physiolo- 
gical, bearing indirectly upon the general inquiry, are extant in Ger- 
man, French, and Kngii«^h; but they are comparatively valueless to the 
‘^tudi’ut, being, for the greater part, purely speculative and theoretical. 
From the ma>s of the'-e numerous productions, however, must be distin- 
giiisherl a short but pr<»ibimd es^av, pubiis!u*(l a few years ago by Dr. 
.Mayo, in Mliicli tin* iM<|nirv is carried into a ibnn of insiinity which had 
pri’viou>ly i itluM’ wholly ovaadooked, or ill understood: and which 

Mayt> (k'signntc*^ as tnoraf insanity, or the derangement of the vioral^ 
cuntra-diNlinguished fiom the faculties; a form of malady llie most 
dllli<;ult to detect and deal with, and the most injurious in its effects both 
to ilje individual and society at largo. Mr. BrownV book on Asylums, re- 
ctal tly piiblislied, may also be adverted to as a curious and useful volume, 
containing iiiucli matter for reflection, but taking no higher range, for the 
greater part, than that of a compilation, not very lucid in arrangeiiuait, 
and somewhat extravagant in style. From none of these works, how- 
ever, nor jrom them all collectively, is tlie inquirer enabled to deduce any 
general prineiples. 'file statistics of ijisanity have been so strangely 
neglected tliat the abUvt ti ealise on the subject can hardly be regai'ded as 
presenting any higher claims to consideraliou than it derives from the single 
experitaica' of the author, modified and corrected by sucli scanty inform- 
ation as he could pr^icure from tlie few sources thrown open to him by 
otliers similarly circumstanced. In tiie absence of the requisite data to pro- 
ceed upon, the results arrived at, even by the most careful investigator, 
would be, at least, but partial truths; for, it is scarcely lUHiessary to observe, 
an iiupiiry of this nature cannot be conducted to safe conclusions, unless it ' 
be fouiuk'd u})on an extensive basis of well-authenticated facts. From a 
comparin^ou of the tables of M. Esquirol, of the returns fronx the county and 
district asylums of Great Britain and Ireland, from Salpetriere, Bicctre, 

( liarenleii, and other establishments, and the fragmentarj^ statements 
elicitoil, from time to time, before the parliamentary committees, a few 
general info’ences may be derived that are valuable as far as tliey go : but 
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unfortunately none of these tables, returns, or statements, have been drawn 
np.with such analytical rel'crence to the various unsettled points upon which 
it iSiCSsential to follow out the iiupiiry, as to remove them out of that wide 
field of conjecture in which they are still permitted to remain. It is ascer- 
tained with tolerable exactitude, for example, that the probabilities of re- 
covery diminish with age and the duration of the malady ; but not even a 
remote approach has been made, by a record of observations, to the deter- 
mination of any of the causes of insanity, upon the special treatment of 
which recovery depends. 

Under these circumstances it will not appear very surprising that the 
most startling differences of opinion should 'exist, both metaphysical 
and medical, as to what insanity is. Not only is the disease itself of a 
mixed and complicated natiin*, infinitely varied in its development, and of 
a perplexingly fluctuating character in its progress, but the very diffi- 
culties which lie on the threshold of the attempt to penetrate its mysteries 
arei^icreased by the confusion that unavoidably arises, in the present state 
of our knowledge, from the siibstitiilion of spocnlation for accumulated evi- 
dences of fact. It had long been lield in England as a popular definition of 
insanity, that it was reasoning rightly from wrong principles;” but it 
would be quite as accurate to say, that it was “ reasoning wrongly from 
right principles,” or tliat it was “ reasoning withoiil any principles,” or that 
it was ‘‘ reasoning wrongly on a particular topic,” or that it Was “ incapacity 
to reason, rightly or wrongly,” or that it was any other description of noii- 
reasonahleness or unreasonableness — the simple truth being that insanity is 

diversified in its phenomena, so full of apparent contradictions, so tlis- 
siinilar in different cases, so variable, and evasive, that it cannot be reduced 
within tlie limits of anv sinn:lc definition whatever. The utterance, attri- 
buted, we hope erroneously, to Dr. Johnson, and the general reception of 
so vague an antithesis, may be referred to as i*vidence of the extraordinary 
ignorance which not many years ago prevailed upon this subject, for it is 
impossible to suppose, that any comnninily could seriously (aitertain such a 
test of insanity, and possess at the same time any clear ideas of the malady 
to w'hicli it was .applied. Out of that ignorance has sprung a marvellous 
chaos of fantastic notiotis, leading to impressions equally ridiculous and un- 
scientific ; and it nnist be confessed, that the labours of medical philosophers 
in this bewildering branch of investigation have not contributed much to 
dispel the crude and fallacious notions of the public at large. Urged, no 
doubt, by the purest motives, and an earnest desire to assist the interests of 
suffering humanity, the authors who have devoted so much close and anxious 
attention to insanity, liave given an inconsiderate impulse to a very danger- 
ous species of speculation, by showing bow much they differ amongst them- 
selves in their interpretation of that disease. It would be impossible to 
point out two wTiters who entirely agree in their definitions; for those who 
assent in common to certain generalisations invariably run off into contro- 
versy- upon particular points, which, could they be completely traced and 
determined, might be found to be as important in a practical point of view, 
as the generic propositions upon which no difference exists. The fault of 
this is not in the iinskilfulness of the writers, for some of them have disco- 
vered talents of the highest order, and an intimate acquaintance with the 
malady in its numerous manifestations, but in the grand error of endeavour- 
ing to describe technically and arbitrarily a multiform calamity which is 
perpetually taking new shapes, and disclosing new suggestions to research, 
and which cannot, by the very condition of its inexplicable versatili^ty, be 
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embraced by any definition, however elaborate or comprehensive. Except 
for the purpose of general classification, all such descriptions of insanity are 
idle and delusive; and even for that purpose they are loose, and subject to 
endless revision. We know that there is derangement somewhere, we know 
that there is exaggerated sensibility, or nervous excitement, or a confusion 
of images, or a torture of imaginary voices, or some capricious fancy, which, 
entering into the mind, discolours and distorts all the objects of desire, or 
wild passion, or oblivious inelariciioly, frantic violence, or lethargic inertia; 
and we know that certain symptoms are generally indicative of certain 
causes, and that they generally induce certain consequences ; and we can 
ordinarily classify these various instances so as to bring them into a species 
of speculative arrangement. Jkit the fact of to-day ceases to be fact to- 
morrow, and when we come a week hence to test the accur«acy of our clas- 
sification, we shall find how much we have been at fault in the fruitless 
calculations with wliich theory attempts to regulate the inconstant pheno- 
mena of. mental disorganisation. Idioc*y is easily distinguishable from 
fatuity, and fatuity from monomania, and monomania from mania; but when 
we affect to subdivide these main divisions, as they have been subdivided, 
into such varieties as “phrenitic,” “incoherent,” “ whimsical,” “impulsive,” 
“ scheming,” * &c. or to draw' palpable differences between “ violence of the 
passions,” and “ violence of the will and the propensities,” '!- or such distinc- 
tions as are implied bv vain,” “ proud,” “ timid,” “ imaginative,”! &c., 
we lose ourselves in exquisite refinements whicli maybe very imposing upon 
paper, but which clissoivc into mere words in j)ractical application. That 
all these diversities exist is imqiiesiionable, andagrc‘at many more than were 
ever set down in a catalogue : but experience exposes the fallacy of thus 
delineating them with a <lesign of acting upon them in treatment (with- 
out which d(\sign the delineation is usele>s and deceptive), since the com- 
plications Ininsitions, and combinations of insanity are so wonderful as to 
renclcr the fonnati(»n of any system oftn*atinent upon such minute and illu- 
sive particulars utterly impossible. To undertake the management of the 
insane upon })rinciples such as these subdivisions (Unily imply, w'ould be 
about as practicable as to iiiulerlake the control oi'u dream. 

If differences of so remarkable a kind be found in the opinions of the 
most eminent professional men and the most distinguished ethical w'r iters, 
who have brought .so much knowledge and such great intellectual powers 
U) the investigation, it can hardly be expected that the public generally — 
the masses who take up such subjects ujKm instinct, and \Vho possess no 
opportunities whatever of forming a practical judgment concerning tltcm — 
should fall into grave errors, arising partly from sympathies hastily excited, 
but cbieffy from the want of that sort of information by w hich public opi- 
nion is, upon more accessible questions, guided to useful results. If, after 
ages of patient inquiry, the nature of mind* itself be an unresolved problem 
— if it have hitjierto baffled the most profoniul psychological research — 
it is not t6o much to require, that when such a subject *as the treatment of 
insanity is brought under '^consideration, it should be submitted to some 
tluHightful and responsible tribunal, instead of being left to be decided, like 
the Ballot or the Elective Franchise, by popular, sentiment. The feelings 
of the people, in such cases, take the right side by the inffuehce of that 
generous zeal on behalf of the unfortunate which is characteristic of large 
bodiesj but public zeal is frequeiiUy indiscriminate and injurious in its 

• ArnoliVi Table. f IIcinroth*s Division. 

\ Brown's Arrangement, who quotes the former authorities. 
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operations, especially when the object to whicli it happens to be directed is 
one that ought to be approached with peculiar caution, delicacy, and intelli- 
gence. 

Two or three circumstances have recently drawn public attention with 
unusual earnestness to the constitution of our lunacy"^ laws, and the ma- 
nagement of insane patients in our private asylums ; and, although in the 
discussions that have ensued some fallacious statements have been haz.arded, 
and not a few erroneous theoretical opinions have been advancetl, yet great 
good must be ultimately anticipated from the agitation of the subject. 
Upon the particular cases in which these discussions originated we will not 
venture to oifer any commentary. We do not, in fact, possess the means. 
The loose reports that have appeari'd do not alford the kind of d/ita that is 
necessary to the formation of accurate conclusions; and our space will be 
more usefully occupied in the consideration of the general questions which 
these cases have accidentally opened, than in a supposititious debate, upon 
which neither we nor tlu" public are fully ])repared to t*ntiT. 

The time is within the memory of many of our readi‘rs, wIumi the insane 
were treated in our asylums with worse rigours than the laws \vould j)ermit 
to be exercised towards criminals. According to the ancient law', persons 
w’ho were deprived oF their reason might be confined until they recovert'd 
their senses, without w'aiting for the forms of a commission, or oth(‘r autho- 
rity from the crown.f Ilut cluring tlu* period of their confinement (which 
W’as considered requisite lor the safety of society ralfjer than for their own 
restoration) they appear to have been placed out of the pale of legal pro- 
tection, and to have been regarded as individuals cut ofi’ 1 ‘rom worldly inter- 
course, incapable of acute feelings and inst iisible to j)rivations. 'J'he whole 
object that seems to have been aimed at by fhoH* to whonftiieir charge was 
confided might be comprised in the single word — coer(‘ion. Uonfinemenl, 
chains, stripes the whirling chair, and otiuu* cruelties of an agonisirig and 
almost incr<*dible descrij)tion, constitutcyl the entire system of treatment. 
I'he influence of kindn(*>s, of moral restraint, of gentle stratagems to won 
back the wandering <1011(1 into the asMiciations of iife, were never dreamt 
of. If it could subserve any UM‘ful end to recur in detail to these melan- 
choly proofs of defective legislation and callous barbarity, a picture of such 
IioiTors might be drawn as w'ould make the reader shudder. In some in- 
stances the insane w'ere confined by rings in the wall in (iamp cells, whcjn', 
for the w'aiit of muscular action, the limbs l)e(‘anie cramped, and the whole 
frame enfeebled and decrepit. In other casrs they wen^ ke[)t in outhouses 
under circumstances still more appalling. Sonu^times they were imprisoned 
in cages, never allow'ed to see the light, nor to hear the voices of their fel- 
low men, receiving tli<‘ir daily allowamie of food in silence through the 
bars; and it is iqion record that in one large establishment, it was tlie cus- 
tom for llie keepers to make holiday ou Sundays, whieh they were enabled 
to do by locking up the patients on Saturday night, leaving them enough of 
food for twenty-lbur Iiours, (which was, of course, eatt‘ii I)y the poor suf- 
ferers the moment it was given to them) and A?turniiig on Monday morn- 
ing to resume their cliarge. Hu'se, and a thousand similar atrocili(*s — such 
as forcing food by excruciating processes, tying the violent maniac and 
lashing him into stillness, attempting to correct delusions by harsh threats, 
and carrying into effect a variety of punishments by way of a remedial 

• riiis tornri lingers in our statute's, not witli.sta Acting its obvious absurdity, and we must be iin« 
derstocxl w employ it merely for it,» conventional cuiiveuience. 

t Black Slone. 
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ct)ursc — might be.exlilbitecl as illustrations of the system that was formerjy 
acted upon in the nianagement of insanity: but the amplest narrative of 
these revoltiiig practices could only lead, by a more distressing route, to 
that conviction which the mere indication of them must sufficiently estab- 
lish, namely, that wlieii those inodes of treatment (if treatment it can be 
called) were permitted to be employed, the disease had not engaged the 
attention of the medical profession, was generally considered to be "incur- 
able, and was, therefore, ^passed over with comparative indifference, il; 
indeed, it were not entirely neglected, by the legislature. Tlie most con- 
clusive proof of tlie truth of tliis assertion is tlie fact that there was no 
qualification whatever required on the part of the persons who kept houses 
for the reception of the insane; tliat medical men liad not, as they have 
subsequently done, taken up ‘insanity as a distinct branch of study and 
practice; that the asylum keepers were generally uneducated persons ; and 
tliat there was no check upon their authority, and no responsibility attached 
to their acts. Previously to the establishment of private asylums under 
the sanction of Parliament, the only inetliod of releasing an individual from 
confiiKMiient was by huheas corimsy a proceeding too troublesome to be often 
resorted to, and one which, for a variety of reasons (the difficulty of access 
to the invalid for the purpose* of concerting such a nu'asure, amongst the 
ri'st) w'as seldom carried into oju'ration. 

'I'his most ignorant and heartle^js system was not confined to England. 
All over the continent ol’ Europe the &ame mode of treating the insane was 
(‘Very wla'i'e adopted, 'i'he a^yliim.'> in France and Italy were literally pri- 
sons of the worst de.>-crijuion, dark, dri'arv, confined, and presenting all 
tile repulsive featuivs and accosories of penal institutions. In some places 
maniacs w(‘re kc^pt in chains in old ruiti'^ — sometimes they were destined 
to a whole lii’e of dismal solitary confinement — and it was not uncommon 
to indict u[K)ii them daily ch:i<ti‘-emenl, perhaps out of some strange expect- 
ation that the mind could thus be reached through pliysical pain. That 
such cruelti(.*s were practi.scd imi.si not be wholly attributed to a wanton 
spirit of inhumanity. The very fact of their universality goes a great way 
lo show^ tliat the natiin? of the malady was misconceived, and that the prac- 
ticability of alleviating it by moral venu^dies was really unknown. The 
writers wlio satisfy theniselves with the expression of their horror at the re- 
capitulation of tlu^se scenes, do not si^em lo have entered upon the subject 
in a philosophical spirit, but rather to have lakeiPil upon the surface, and 
given way to their first impressions of indignation, in>tead of seeking out 
the real sources of the evil wdth a \kwv toils correction. If these severi- 
tii‘s were traeeahle only to isolated instances, the language of indignation 
would be appropriate ; but wlien we find them pervading the whole of 
Euro|)e, w'e must surely refer them to some d(‘eper and more general cause 
than that of a rmn-e brutal (^xcrcise of power. There can be no reasonable 
ground for doubting that the rigorous punishments and dreadful system of 
incarceration applied to the insane, orignated in positive want of know- 
ledge of tlie means of recovery, and in a sort of sujierstitious belief tliat 
madness was irremediable. That all these terrible agencies of the convent 
and tlie bastile became, in the course of lime, aggravated by custom and 
impunity, and that what commenced in ignorance settled down at last into 
pure tyranny and caprice, is probable enougli. But we have ample evi- 
dences in the chronicles, histories, romancers, and dramas of the last two or 
three centuries, (through which the feelings of communities may be said to 
be interpreted) that insanity was popularly regarded as a hopeless blight of 
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the faculties from which all men turned away in despair. The 
of madness in the most celebrated plays (excepting only some of Shak- 
speare's) is that of incoherent phrensy, without a gleam or interval of I'ea- 
son, and, as if to mark still more strikingly the vulgar notion of its fatal 
character, it is invariably made to terminate in some tragical catastrophe. 
On the continent of Europe, until the first enlightened crusade of a monk, 
St. Vincent de Paul, on behalf of the insane, mad men were cast out from 
all social communion with their fellow men, as if they were lepers or crimi- 
nalsj and in an inconceivable teiiiptT of bigotry and fanaticism they were 
frequently burnt as sorcei'ers ! We need look no farther for proofs of the 
ignorance that prevailed amongst mankind upon this subject ; nor can we be 
much surprised that tlie knowledge of mental disease (wliich is still so 
limited) should liave made such a tardy pr6gre«s, when we recollect how 
very recent are some of our most important discoveries of a much more 
tangible kind, jiarticularly the circulation of the blood, which might 
naturally be expected to have been one of the earliest acquisitions of 
science. 

The utility of placing this retrospect of abrogated barbarities in this light 
must be obvious. It helps to show how much depends uj)on scientific in- 
quiry and improved views of disease; and, by clearing off the mists of 
angry, but doubtless excusable sensibility, it discovers to us the value of 
earnest investigation into the naturt? of insanity itself, as the only means of 
attaining the desiderated success in its treatment. It ought never to be lost 
sight of, that the question is one of medical and metaphysical science, as 
well as of philanthropy, and that the humane designs of the bcmevolent can 
never be effectually accomplished i*xcept through an enlarged knowledge of 
the malady, which is the only certain foundation for remedial measures. 

1 lie first grand effort that was made to lilierate the human mind from 
the slavery of the miserable fallacies which had, up to that period, been 
entertained on the subject of lunacy, took place in 178*2, when the amiable 
and courageous Pinel was appointed jihysician to the ilieetre. Pinel is en- 
titled to all the lionoiK* of having been the discoverer of a new system of 
treatment, of having abolished the old modes of harsh and superfluous 
coercion, and of having demonstrated to tJie world the practicability of 
controlling and restoring the insane by a gorvrnmntt of low. His first act 
in the great establishment he was appointed to sufierintcmd was to strike off 
the chains of eighty lunatics, who had previously been considered too violent 
to be allowed their liberty. The result of this bold and merciful pro- 
ceeding fully vindicated the discretion and benevoleitce of its author. 
Relieved from the irritation and despondency consequent upon their melan- 
choly imprisonment, the poor patients entered gratefully upon the enjoy- 
ment of freedom, and became, if not restored to sanity, at least conscious of 
the improvement in their conejition, and tranquil under its effects. The 
admirable example of Pinel — his firmness, patience, and moderation, -r- 
led to immediftte ameliorations of the system. I'lie ancient penalties were 
gradually relaxed, and wherever there existed these qualities of mind and 
heart which are requisite to carry such enlightened principles into action, a 
vast change speedily became perceptible. The importance of moral treat- 
ment was universally recognised ; and, although the hand sometimes trembled 
by which it was administered, and old habits sometimes returned and inter- 
rupted the regular progress of amendment, yet it was felt that an impulse 
had been given to society, umler which former prejudices were destined to 
vanish at no distant day, and which was ultimately to produce a complete 
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revoI'UliDn both in theory and practice. Pinel was followed in his labours 
by Esquirol, who worthily pursued the same course of benevoleot superin- 
tendence, and who proved the efficacy of gentleness as a restorative 
amongst patients of a higher class than are usually received at tlie Biccitre. 
These movements in France produced a strong sensation ia England and 
the first evidpice of their influence was the. establishment of the Retreat, at 
York*, an institution where the system of moral treatment has bedh 4cted 
upon with most gratifying results. 

When attention was thus forcibly drawn to the subject of Insanity, and a 
new light had broken in upon the legislature and tlic medical profession, 
strict inquiries were instituted into the modes of management adopted in 
our county and private asylums. At different intervals several parlia- 
mentary committees collected evidence, anrl directed rigorous investigations 
into the various liouses, more especially the public foundations, under the 
immediate control of government. 'Fhe facts thus discovered were of the 
most appalling kind; and will be found detailed in the pages of the parlia- 
mentary documents, from whence they have seldom been extracted, except 
in fleeting papers in periodical publications, and as occasional illustrations 
in works exclusively dedicated to Insanity. With the express and minute 
features of the cruelties practised in these establishments — the monstrous 
progeny of ignorance and irresponsibility — the public at large have but an 
imperfect acquaintance ; nor is it now desirable to revive a tale of misery 
that belongs to past offences against our common humanity. 

Tlie issue of these iiuiuiries was an extensive alteration in the law for the 
regulation of asylums. Under die old regime the College of Physicians 
possessed certain exclusive )>rivileges, but the surveillance of that cor- 
))oration was utterly inefficient for the purpose it was intended to effect. 
Previously to the alteration of the law there were within the jurisdiction of 
the college thirty-five houses, containing 2000 patients, wdiile the number of 
gentlemen nominated as commissioners to visit and inspect these establish- 
ments were only five, all medical men in the highest practice, whose pi'ofes- 
sional avocations were so onerous and extensive us •to preclude the possi- 
bility of their giving that attention to their duties as commissioners which 
the nature of the office imperdlivcly demanded. To remedy the obvious 
defectiveness of this commission, Mr. Peel, in 1^*28, brought a bill into 
parliament for the regulation of private asylums, and the provision 
of a more complete clieck and control over their management. This bill 
has been subsequently continued and improved from time to time; and the 
principal act of parliament which now regulates the care and treatment 
of insane persons iii England is, the 2 & 3 Will. IV. cap. 107., par- 
tially amended by the 3 & 4 Will. IV. cap, 64., and continued in force 
to tile end of the present session by 5 & 6 Will. IV. cap. 22. There are 
also two other acts in operation relative to* the insane; one respecting the 
.erection and regulation of county lunatic asylums, and the other the issuing 
writs de liauitico iuquiraido ; but these do not form any part of the law con- 
cerning the control and management of private asylums. 

By the 2 & 3 Will. IV.-c, 107. the Lord Chancellor is empowered to 
appoint annually not less than fifteen, nor more than twenty persons, to 
be commissioners ftjr licensing and visiting houses for the reception of the 
insane, within a jurisdiction embracing the cities of London and West- 
minster, and seven miles thereof, and tlie county of Middlest^x ; four or five 
of which commissioners to be physicians, and two barristers. This board, 

* Seu U'ukc, pasihii, 

K K 4 
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entitled the Metropolitan Commissioners in Lunacy*,” exercise within 
their jurisdiction a complete surveillance over the asylums ; and before a 
license is granted under the act, a plan of the house must be submitted to 
the commissioners, and approved of. . They have also the right of visiting 
the houses at all times during the day, and even at night, when there is any 
ground, upon accredited testimony, to suspect malpractices. They can 
refuse' to grant a license or to renew a license, and have the further power 
of recommending licenses already granted to be revoked, in all cases where 
they discover snllicient reason for doing so. In all other parts of England 
similar powers are delegated to the justices in general or quarter sessions 
of granting li6enses and appointing visitors; and notices of all such licenses 
are forwarded and lodged in the office of the Metropolitan Commissioners, 
so that a central point is established, where a complete record of all the 
asylums in the kingdom is regularly preserved.f 

We may here observe, jmrenthese^ that the office of the Metropolitan 
Commissioners in Lunacy contains within itself all the requisite machinery 
for the collection of statistical returns, the importance of which we have 
already pointed out. As the law is at present Iramed, it certainly forms no 
part of the duties of the commissioners to collect information of that kind; 
but the omission must be regarded as a serious defect in the original con- 
stitution of the board. The means of communication which the commis- 
sioners possess with all the licensed establishments for the insane throughout 
the kingdom, might, w’ithout much increase of labour, be rendered available 
to the production of such a body of facts as would clear up the obscurity in 
which the laws of this disease are involved, and ultimately lead, not only to 
more certain inodes of treatment, but, perhajis, to the discovery of the 
means of removing the predisposing causes altogether. U'he considerations 
embraced in this branch of tlie inquiry are of paramount interest in a 
scientific point of view, and demand a full and separate investigation, which, 
upon some future occasion, we mav take an oi)portunity ol‘ bestowing upon 
them. 

From the outline wo^ have given of the surveillance exercised, and the 
powers wielded by the Metropolitan Commissioners in Lunacy, it will be 
seen that the control of the asylums, within their jurisdiction, is as com- 
pletely provided for as the nature of such a superintt*nding body can well 
admit. The* proprietor of an asylum is compelled to deposit, in the office 

of the commissioners, a pLan of his house and grounds, carefully drawn, for 
their approval, before his license is granted.; and also to submit, from time 
to time, such alterations as circumstances may render it necessary for him 
to make; and he is also required to keej) a copy of the plan hung up in t 
some conspicuous situation in his establishment.^ By these stringent provi- 

• We believe the following is a correct liit of the present commissioners in lunacy :] — 

Loi4 Seymour, Lord Ashley, J. A. Smith, Ks({., Roliert Gordon, Ksr|., It. V. Smith, Esq., 
Col. Clithcrow, Lft.-Col. Sykes, Lt.-Col. Clive, E. Halswell, Esq., G. Aeklom. Esq., Rev. G. 
Shepherd, D. I)., James W. IVIylne, Esq., Barrister-at-l.aw, Bryan W. Proctor, Esq., Barrister- 
at>Law, T. Turner, M. D., J. Bright, M. IX, Henry II. Southey, M. D., J. R. lluine, M. D., 
E. J. l^yxnour, M. D. Secretaryt E.^liu Bois, Esq. 

f l*hc same regulations that govern the asylums under the jurisdiction of the Metropolitan 
Commissioners apply also to the establishments in all other parts of the kingdom ; the only differ* 
ence being that the authority exercised by the commissioners within their jurisdiction is elsewhere 
exercised by visiters appointed by the justices assembled at general or quarter sessions. Our ob- 
servations throughout, however, will be understood to lie addressed more especially to the jurisdic- 
tion of the commissioners, where the surveillance is more regular, certain, and effective than 'that 
wJiicli is in operation in tlie country districts. ^ 

t Independently of the other checks secured by the exhibition of the plan of the asylum before 
the granting of the license, it is attended with this obvious advantage, that it enables the comniis- 
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si6ns, every apartment, closet, passage, yard, and foot of ground is revealed to 
the commissioners, so that any attempt at concealment, or subterfuge, is 
effectually prevented. The whole interior of the asylum is, at it were, thrown 
open to inspection, and the commissioners have the means of ascertaining ex- 
actly how the patients are accommodated, and whether the accommodation 
they receive is, in all respects, regulated by a fair and judicious appropriation 
of the capabilities of the establishment. When a new patient is received into 
the house, a notice to that effect must be immediately transmitted to the com- 
missioners, accompanied by copies of the order, and medical certificates, 
upori the authority of which the patient is admitted. A register of the 
patients, of their ages, professions, and residences, of the dates of their ad- 
mission, the authority under which they were received, and the dates and 
signatures of tiie medical certificates, must be kept in the asylum for the 
inspection of the visiters ; as also a medical journal and weekly statement of 
the health of the patients, regularly authenticated bjf the visiting surgeon 
or physician of the establishment, who is required to signify, in writing, his 
approbation or disapprobation of anjr restraint that may have been resorted 
to in the treatment of any of the invalids. By these regulations a record is 
preserved of the internal management of the house; and in a book, Spe- 
cially provided for the purpose, the commissioners make such observations 
upon the general slate of the asylum, and its domestic arrangements, as, 
upon each visitation, mtiy ap{)ear to be called for — either of approbation 
or censure. A constant and vigilant superintendence is thus created, and 
the record of visitations of the different members of the board present an 
accurate and continuous coinmoritary upon the character and conduct of 
the establishment. 

In addition to these immediate checks upon tlie management of lunatic 
asylums, the law holds the proprietor^ and ^uperinteiidants, and all other 
persons who may become concei’ued in the detention of an individual de- 
clart;(l or supposed to be insane, responsible in severe consequences upon 
various grounds specified by the act. For example, ])roprietors or super- 
inteiidants of asylums are liable to be indicted foi- a •misdemeanour if they 
omit to give a full and comy)lete plan of their houses, in the first instance, 
or of any alterations they may subsequently contemplate in them ; or if 
they keej) a house for receiving two or mure insane })ersons without a 
license; or if they receive persons without the legal order and certificate; 
or if they omit to make the proper entry in their register of the patients as 
they are admitted ; or if they neglect to transmit a notice of the reception 
of new patients to the commissioners, or of the death or removal of patients; 
or if they conceal any of tlieir rooms or patients from the sight, knowledge, 
or inspection of the visiters. Medical men arc also exposed to indictment 
for misdemeanour under certain circunist«ances, such as signing a certificate 
with a wilful intention to deceive, or signing a certificate to send a patient 
to a particular asylum in which they liappen to be partners, or of which 
they are the regular professional attendants, or which are kept b/ relation3 
of their own. The general tlesign and final tendency of these penal 
clauses may be briefly summed up in the spirit of exaction which they 
evince respecting the fulfilment of all the legal forms that are required for 
the consignment of patients to the charge of the superiiitendants of lunatic 


sioners to decide iipoa the number of patients which the house can conveniently entertain, and to 
restrict the proprietor expressly in the license within such limits as the extent of his establishment 
may appear to require. 
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asylums. The law demands that certain preliminary proceedings shall take 
place, that a certificate shall be signed by two disinterested medical 
practitioners, who shall have separately examined the patient within seven 
davs before his admission into the asylum ^ , and that an order, signed by 
a responsible relation or friend, shall also be produced before the patient 
shall be received : and these provisions, intended to protect the subject 
again^ fraud and collusion, are fenced round by safeguards of a still more 
strict nature, which have the effect of visiting the neglect or violation of 
the law with severe penalties. So far as it is possible to ensure obedience 
to those obIigatt)ry provisions, by a machinery of carefully considered lia- 
bilities, these safeguards appear to be sufficiently rigid, and to be calculated 
to meet all possible contingencies; and the only question, therefore, to be 
considered in reference to this part of the subject, is whether the provisions 
themselves are sufficiently comprehensive to prevent the liberty of the 
subject from being \tantonly or maliciously perilled. This, indeed, is the 
question in whicli the public is most directly interested, and best competent 
upon a broad scale to decide. 

The liberty of the subject is, in England, a point upon which every man 
is ndre or less sensitives and although the various civil relations of society, 
and the obligations dependent. upon them, render it much more complicated 
in its practical developement than most people appear to be aware of, it is, 
nevertheless, entitled to be regarded with the utmost latitude of construc- 
tion, consistent with the well-being of the community at large. We take it 
for granted that wliat is held, in the freest interpretation of the plirasc, to 
constitute the liberty of individuals, is amply provided for by the laws, or 
that whatever imperfections may be found to exist in the laws arc open to that 
species of discussion — in itself the solid foundation of all liberty — which 
must ultimately procure the a[)propriate remedies. The jealousy, however, 
with which vfe are apt to approach the consideration of every circumstance 
that affects the theory of our personal rights, frequently leads us to over- 
look all the other considerations by whicli our personal rights sometimes 
become merged in the public good. “ A man,” says the Duke of Newciistle, 
“ has a right to do what he likes with his own;” but this right, like all 
other rights, is only to be admitted with exceptions, else there would be an 
end at once to national liberty in the establishment of a wild license. of 
individual desires and caprices. Hie Duke of Newcastle may grow corn 
upon his land, and the corn so grown is undoubtedly his own ; yet the Duke 
of Newcastle, hard as he may tliink it, may not distil that corn into a fer- 
mented liquor, unless lie submit to the conditions of the law', and take out 
an excise license for the purpose: therefore it is pretty clear that the 
Duke of Newcastle may not do what he likes with his own corn. In like 
manner, were we to pursue the exposition of this fallacy through a series of 
obvious illustrations, it might be shown that, with the utmost respect for the 
protection of all those rights which men ought to be secured in, the tlieory 
of the liberty of the subject is in reality the declaration of a relative and 
not an absolute liberty, and that it is measured, in all^civilised communities, 
not by the immediate convenience of the individual, but by the general in- 
terests of the society of which he is a member. It is unnecessary to observe 

* As it is not possible, in all, cases, from the cunninit evasion of the patient, or other ciroum- 
stanccs, to procure opportunities within seven clays for jlie separate examinatiou and signatures of 
tvo medical mem, the law, upon satisfactory reasons l>cing shown, allows the patient to Ira received 
in an asylum upon one certificate, but requires that a aecemd ccftlfioate shall be signed within Seven 
days after. 
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that it isy in a great part, upon this principle that the law proceeds which 
deprives the insane of their freedom; but it ought to be carefully noted that, 
in such cases, this principle is blended with a tenderness for the insane 
themselves, which may possibly escape attention at first sight. Apart from the 
value of a course of lenient and judicious treatment, and of seclusion from the 
temptations and excitements of the world which his retirement secures for the 
invalid, it removes him from the risk of violating the law's, and relieves him 
from the responsibility to which he would otherwise be exposed in their 
violation. It is essential, tlierefore, to guard ourselves against being misled 
by any abstract notions of the liberty of the subject in reAence to cases of 
incipient or presumptive insanity, since that which wo mi^t be disposed on 
the surface to consider as an infringement of personal freedom, may in 
truth be an act of real benevolence to the person it implicates. 

The law is abundantly explicit as to* what constitutes lunacy — however 
difficult it may be to determine the application of its declarations. A com- 
petent autliority* says, that if a man be, from any cause, delirium, insanity, 
idiotcy, or any other mental aberration whatever, incapable of guiding his 
own actions, he is non compos^ a lunatic, legally unfitted to manage his own 
afiairs, and exempt from responsibility as regards the consequences of his 
conduct. This is sufficiently clear, and it only remains to see whether the 
tests employed to ascertain whether an individual comes within this descrip- 
tion yield a s{itisfactory guarantee that the results arrived at shall, in all 
cases, b(‘ in conformity with the spirit and intent of the law. 

A variety of objections have b<*en urged against the system at present in 
practice. It is assumed that a certificate signed by two medical men does 
not afford an evidence of insanity altogether free from suspicion ; and a more 
full and deliberate examination of the lunatic is demanded before be shall 
be detJined to conic w'ithin the operation of our sanatory code. One writer 
goes so far as to require that a jury of twelve men shall be empannelled to 
try the question, the issue to rest upon their verdict. Now, were we to 
strain for perfection iti this matter, it might be considered advisable that 
before the jury should be allowx'd to sit, each juryman should undergo, 
a similar ordeal, w'ith a view to determine wiiether he was not insane him- 
self, or whether he w'as a person qualified by knowledge and experience to 
pronounce an opinion upon a question of such a nature ; for, as the study 
of insanity docs not ordinarily enter into the pursuits of the population, it 
would be desirable to ascerUiiii if the jktsoiis thus taken indiscriminately to 
adjudicate upon it were prepared to undertake the investigation wdth a rea- 
sonable prospect of arriving at a sound conclusion. Otherwise it is not at 
all unlikely that the few acquisitions of certainty which science and experi- 
ence have already made upon this malady might bo rendered null and void 
by a few novel doctrines of a popular kind which it might take another 
century of philosophical demonstration to extirpate. But, independently 
of this consideration, tliere are many practical obstacles in the way of this 
suggestion, which present insuperable objections to its adoption. In the 
first place, it would* not always be very easy to bring a lunatic before such 
a jury; It is found to be, at all times, a delicate and by no means an easy 
matter to obtain the requisite opportunities for the'separate examination' of 
the invalid by two medical men. But medical men can repeat their visits 
until they succeed in satisfying their scruples. A jury cannot be thus con- 
vened from day to day, from hour to hour ; and unless some provision were 
made to enforce the attendance of the individual — which would be a sort 

• Mr. Chitty. 
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of condemnation beforehand, and a palpable invasion of his rights — it 
would be in most cases extremely difficult, and;, in some cases, actually im- 
possible, to carry the plan into effect. Then it must be recollected that the 
feelings of others are to be consulted as well as those of the invalid. Such 
a verdict of insanity — which would be unavoidably to a certain extent, 
a matter of publicity — would inflict a painful and superfluous wound upon 
the relatives and friends of the individual cited before the jury; an infliction 
which, for the sake of all those associations that are most dear to domestic 
life, ought to be scrupulously avoided. On the other hand, suppose the 
verdict should l^^to the effect that the individual was not insane, or that it 
was a qualified verdict, as it would be in a multitude of instances, which 
pronounced him to be merely a person of strange or eccentric habits, but 
not in a state of mind to justify restraint or removal from society, can any 
man undertake to calculate the coiisequences which the whole proceeding 
would entail upon his subsequent life — how far the humiliation of being 
subjected to sucli a trial might depress his spirits, or affect his imagination 
— or what heart-burnings and feuds it might j)roduce in families, to the 
utter annihilation of all those consecrated affections out of which spring 
the holiest emotions and aspirations of our common nature? Such pro- 
positions, we suspect, are thrown out in haste at moments of exciternerft by 
well-meaning people, who, in tlie ardour of tlu'ir desire to suggest a remedy 
for something whicli they believe to be imperfect, do not allow themselves 
time to reflect upon the whole bearings of the subject. 

Medical men, as a class, are unquestionably the only persons to whom 
such a decision can be safely entrusted. They are habitually observant of 
the phenomena of disease ; and their acquaintance with the arcana of our 
iiervoiLs organization, not only gives them a facility in detecting latent 
symptoms which are a total mystery to non-])rofessional men, but enables 
them to trace many of the physical causes from which mental indisposition 
frequently arises. And they are, for other reasons, the fittest persons to be 
consulted on en([uiries o^ so delicate and responsible a character. With 
them the private calamity is sacred. I'hey are family advisers — the depo- 
sitaries of a thousand secrets w^hich could not be revealed to others — and, 
in this sense, and often in a* more extended and generous signification, they 
are anxious, unwearying, and confidential friends. Whatever alterations, 
therefore, it may be ibund desirable to make in the law, it would be in the 
last degree imprudent and dangerous to place in any other hands the deter- 
mination of a question which they alone can resolve with judgment and 
propriety. 

13ut it has been maintained that the certificate of two mt^dical men, and 
an order signed by a relative or connection of the lunatic, do not afford an 
adequate protection against corrupt practices : — that is to say, that an 
indiYidual, under the law as it now stands, may, while in the possession of 
his perfect faculties, and without having committed any acts of extravagance, • 
inconsistency, or wickedness, that might excite reasonable doubts of his 
sanity, may be trepanned into a lunatic asylum. A brief glance at the 
combination of circumstances that must take place before such a plot could 
be consummated, will show how much easier it is to contemplate an outrage 
of this kind tlian to carry it into exeeutioiL 

In the first instance, the relative, or connection — the father, brother, 
husband, wife, mother, son, or near friend of the supposed lunatic — who 
signs an order or authority for the detention of the individua4 must not 
only be a person destitute of honour and morality, unnatural, treacherous, 
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and base, but he or she must possess a rare boldness of character to risk 
the legal consequences attached to such a proceeding. That there are such 
persons, however, must not be questioned, since we know that there are 
pei’sons in society ready to lend themselves to still more desperate and 
atrocious acts. But fortunately it does not depend upon the will of this 
designing and daring individual to accomplish the object. He mifet prevail 
upon two medical men to enter into his plans, and, either by bribery or 
some other means, inducq them to sign a certificate of the insanity of an 
individual whomnhey know' or believe to be sane. Granting for a moment 
that two medical men could be found who would thus, lit a consideration, 
put their reputation in jeopardy, and destroy for ever their professional 
respectability, is it likely that, however little they might care about their 
character, they could be readily drawn into an act, the commission of which 
would subject them to be indicted for a misdemeanour ? Our own im- 
pression is, that medical men are too well aware of tl»e responsibility 6f 
their position to allow' themselves to be led into any such dilemma, and still 
less to become participators wilfully in such a fraud ; but, for the sake' of 
argument, let it be assumed that the wicked relation has succeeded in pro- 
curing two abandoned instruments to assist him in his nefarious project. 
Whit follows ? The supposed lunatic is carried to an asylum. Now', the 
proprietor of the asylum, or the regular medical attendant of the asylum, 
must also be drawn into the plot, or it fails just at the point when its com- 
pletion is nearly cffeclod. The iiigeiiiiity, therefore, and the corrupt in- 
fluence of the chief mover of this complicated drama must bo fairly irresist- 
ible if he can succeed in gaining over this new adherent, without whose 
aid all that he has previously ollected goes for nothing. But here again — 
to give the utmost latitude to circumstances — let us suppose that he has 
gained his ends, that he has borne down i1k‘ scruples of two professional 
men, a!id of the proprietor or medical attendant of an asylum, and in- 
duced them all to place themselves in a situation of serious danger, for the 
sole purpose of helping him to ellect his iniquitous object; lie has yet to 
overcome the greatest difficulty of all. After lie has gained ovei* the me- 
dical men to sign a false certificate, and then prevaile<i upon the proprietor 
or medical superinteiidmit of an asylum to receive and detain the indi- 
vidual against their conviction of liis sanit}', he must get three commis- 
sioners in lunacy (not even having the power of selecting them, as the case 
must be decided in the order of visitation, of w'hich he cannot, by any 
moans in his power, acquire any previous knowledge) to sanction the un- 
hallowed transaction ! In order, therefore, to accomplish such a purpose, it 
is absolutely necessary to organise a consjiiracy of seven individuals, four of 
whom ought to be respectable, and three of wdiom may be at least con- 
sidered to be beyond suspicion. While we believe that there are people in 
the world who, to promote sinister ends, are capable of embarking in such 
a plot as this, we must bo excused if we are so incredulous as to doubt the 
possibijity of carrying it finally into execution. We do not Jive in the days 
of Cornelius Agrippa or Albertus Magnus, and w'e really know of no pro- 
cess short of sorcery by which so many persons, moving in different circles^ 
and so peculiarly amenable in their several avocations to public opinion,^ 
could be deluded into so extraordinary a league against ^a single indi-- 
vidual. 

To any man who has given much attention to the subject, it must be 
evident that, instead of thi&re being a laxity of securities for the protection 
of the liberty of individuals, there is, in fact, a laxity of securities, for the 
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protection of society itself. This assertion may, perhaps, startle some of 
our readers ; but let us look at it in its application to the occurrences of 
every day life. There is scarcely a single newspaper published in the 
United Kingdom that does not contain some melancholy proof of the fatal 
consequences of neglecting to make early and cautious provisions for in- 
sanity. Of the numerous inquests that are held throughout the country, 
the gretit majority terminate in verdicts of “ temporary insanity.” Fami- 
liarity with these words has probably rendered the public indifferent to the 
grav.e considerations they suggest, and from being accustomed to pass them 
over without reflection, we come {it last to treat them as a mere matter of 
course. But the frequency of these verdicts iinfortiinately betrays a state 
of opinion in reference to insanity, whicli is to be deplored for the sake of 
the community at large, as well as for the sake of the unhappy individuals 
who are thus permitted to destroy themselves or others in fits of aberration, 
which previous circumstances ought to luive led their friends to foresee and 
guard against. The reluctance to resort to restraint until some fierce out- 
break has rendered it imperative and unavoidable, and the erroneous deli- 
cacy which suffers this insidious malady to attain such a height that its cure 
becomes tedious and difficult, if it be not too late to cure it at all, have the 
effect of producing a multitude of calamities, which a more practical’and 
judicious view of insanity would altogether avert. Preventatives in all 
other diseases are preferred to remedies; but in this disease, to which that 
salutary principle has a most beneficial application, popular feeling delays 
even remedies, until they Jose half their efficacy. Take tlie following cases, 
as examples, to enforce and illustrate the description of facts to which we 
allude. They are .adopted in a very condensed sluipe, from a variety of 
similar instances, which will be found within the compass of a few weeks, in 
the Times” newspaper. We give the dates of the papers, but omit the 
names of individuaJs. 

An inquest was held at the Charin'; Cross Hospital on the body of a youth aged twenty- 
three, who threw hijiisclf out of a winddw in King William Street, Strand. He was a 
pupil of ^n engraver, and hail complained for al)out a week before of a violent pain in his 
back, and got worse until the Tucsiray before his death.' A surgeon deposed that his com- 
plaint was smallpox, and that lie laid been delirious previously, but did not appear so on 
the day. he destroyed himself. His aunt stated that he laboured under an impression that 
he could not survive. — October .5. 

An inquest was held at the Greenwich workhouse on the Ixidy of an inmate who had 
cut his throat with a razor. He had superintended the oakum picking, and about five weeks 
previously he told the master that ills head was so bad he could not attend the picking. 
He was sent to the sick ward, but was inis.sed soon afterwards, and nothing more was heard 
or him until his body was found. It was ileposed by the witnesses that for five or six weeks 
previously he appeared very iniicli dejected, and that about three weeks before his body 
waa found he hod been seen to speak to his son, and heard to say, weeping, ** I shall never 
see yc^^ngain.” — October 1 1. 

A trede.*onan residing in the Edgcw'are Road drowned himself in the Paddington canal. 
He bad been in a dejected state of mind ever since the death of Ins wife, to whom he was 
greatly attached. — October I!). 

An inquest was held in North Street, P'itzroy Square, on tlie body of a man who had 
hao^d himself. It was deposed in evidence that his father was considered inad« that his 
motner had died mad two years licfbrc, that he liad a brother an idiot, and a sister con- 
sidered of unsound mind. — October S22. 

A cabinet and musical instrument maker of WHIiam Street, Hampstead Road, cut his 
throat ; and it aflpeared upon the inquest that he hail liecn in low s[Rrits for the last fiiree 
months, in consequence oibavin^ been discharged from his employment. — October 

A police constable drowned himself in the serpentine river, and it was deposed that for 
several days before he was very ill with pains in his head. — October 27, 

A Mrson who hitd formerly been an extensive Staffb^dshire warehouseman destroyed 
himself by taking prussic add. A letter was found upon him, i^riMen very incoherently, 
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and it was proved that he had been for some time in a very dejected state ■ of mind in con^ 
sequence of losses in business. — Oclolwr 30. 

A Scotch gentleman hanged himself in his stable. He was, to the regret of his family, a, 
great drinker, and the day he committed the suicide his son found with him a bottle of 
whiskey he had purchased for his own use. — October 30. 

The son of a highly respectable gentleman, in Paris, applied at the H6^el de Ville at Lyona ; 
to be arrested as a vagabond. His singular request was not complied with, and he went 
away and drowned himself. — November 3. ^ 

Similar instances might be accumulated to a melancholy extent, but . 
these will be enough to point out our meaning. Had ordinary watchfulnfpii r 
been observed in all sudi eases as these — had the early symptoms been rer. . 
garded with that attention which cannot be too soon bestowed upon the 
first tokens of insanity — all the terrible circumstances which crowd the 
columns of our daily journals would be prevented from taking place. But 
a mistaken sensibility interferes, and those who believe that they are acting 
with benevolence towards the unfortunate, really abandon them to their fate. 

People who are not w'ell acquainted with the characteristics of insanity 
are perplexed by its Protean phases, and slow. to admit its existence, except 
when it is developed in overwhelming excitements. They cannot perceive 
it in the incipient stages, when proper treatment is really most beneficial ; ' 
and they describe it merely as some whimsical peculiarity, some odd, liarm- 
less fancy, in which a man has a right to indulge as long as he thiiikg 
proper, provided he does not do injury to any body. But it is tlie absolute 
impossibility of predicating when he will do injury, or what kind of injurjf^ 
lie will ,do, or w hat nmv manifestation the malady may throw out, that . 
renders it necessary to establish a surveillance (unseen and unfelt would, if 
it were practicable, be all the better) over his actions. Mr. A. im^ines 
that he sees human faces glaring upon him, and that he .hears accusatory ' 
voices denouncing him, or inciting him to some improper deed. Mr. B. 
conceives Queen Victoria to be his lawful wife, and besets the gates of the 
palace, or trami)s tl»e park, from sunrise to sunset. Mr. C. is full of remorse 
for some dreadful crime ho thinks he has committed, becomes altogether 
inconsolable, and abandons Iiimself to despair. Mi\D. takes a deep ai)4 
unappeasable hatred jigainst his nearest and dearest relatives, and threatens 
their lives, in revenge for some suppositious injury. Mr. E. — but w'e might ‘ 
run through the alphabet again and again, and still the same kind of facts ' 
would force themselves upon our attention in endless diversities of form. 
What, then, is to be done ? If these individuals be left to the working of 
their (Udusions, untenfied and at large, Mr. A. commits suicide, Mr. B. is 
sent to prison, Mr. C. pines to death, refusing sustentation, and Mr. D. winds 
up his excitement in a murder (of which wejiada terrible illustration nqt 
very long ago in the Edgew^aro-road), and is confined for life in Bethlem 
Hospital. Humanity demands some merciful interposition before tfkese^ 
fatal results shall have taken place; and tln^ only choice open is between, 
the private asylum, and the adoption of a system of restraint under private 
s.urveillance. 

That the management of private asylums lias of late years been consider^ 
ably improved, is attested by all the writers who can be received as practical 
authorities. The vigilance of thq^ inspection, and the searching strictness 
of the regulations by which they are govei*ned, afford a reasonaUe guarantee . 
that they are generally well conduct^. That they ace not all equally de« 
sirable retreats for invalids we must, in the nature o£ things, be prepared 
to expect. The establishments that *are beyond the jut'isdiction oC thp 
metropo^tan commi^ioners, cannot, for instance, be supposed to so 
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carefully controlled in all the 'minute details of superintendence as those 
that are within, their jurisdiction ; then some situations are more salubrious 
and airy tlian others, and some possess advantages of another kind, in the 
character, and experience, and ability of the persons to whom their admi- 
nistration is confided. But these are differences that must exist in various 
degrees in all similar institutions, according to circumstances, and do not 
properly enter into the consideration of the system of government, which, 
with greater or less effect, must pervade them all alike. There can be 
no doubt that vast and important reforms have been effected in the asylums, 
whatever room there may be for further reforms, both in legislation and 
domestic management. 'Fhe ancient cruelties are wholly abolished ; ample 
provision is made for the comfort of the patient; and if the invaluable 
blessing of moral treatment is not every where to be found, it is because 
it is not every where understood, and because the superintendants of 
asyluQis are not always capable of the self-denials and sacrifices it demands. 
But the asylums possess those advantages in common, that they are accessible 
to those who are interested m the welfare and happiness of their inmates, 
that they are no longer the gloomy and impenetrable fastnesses they used 
tobe, and that whatever is done within their walls is open to inquiry and 
proof : — advantages that are incompatible with the system of private §ur- 
veilhance. 

. Some of our readers may not perhaps bo aware, that it has long been 
%he custom, in cases where, from any cause, the friends of a lunatic do not 
wish to place him in an asylum, to procure a certificate, in the usual way, 
pf his insanity, and remove him to lodgings under the care of a keeper, 
whose duty it is to remain constantly with him. In some instances the 
lunatic is restrained in his own house, hut this course is very rarely 
adopted, because it mixes up painful feelings with domestic associations, 
and is always found to increase the excitement and exasperate the malady. 
The individuals placed under restraint in private lodgings can scarcely be 
said to be under any surveillance whatever; the act of parliament merely 
requires, that the certificate under which they are so placed shall be reported 
to the metropolitan commissioners within twedve months from the date of 
their removal. There is, therefore, a long clear period before any noti- 
fication of the circumstance is made, and even then it is intended simply as 
a register of the fact, no visitation or surveillance of any kind ensuing 
upon it. Of the number of persons thus restrained have no record 
whatever, but it is known to bo very considerable. Some of the populous 
spots in the close neighbourhood of the west end are crowded with the 
insane, and the furnishing of||«eej)ers to attend them forms a very lucrative 
branch of the professional business of the large asylums. The* kind of 
control to which these isolated individuals are subjected, cannot be con- 
templated without an expression of astonishment,' that, amongst the ini- 
|)drtant reforms introduced into the law, this most rc^pulsive feature in tlie 
treatment of insanity should have been so strangely overlooked. The 
patient^ — who, from the expenses incuiTcd under such circumstances, must 
be a person of some condition, — is shut up from all opportunities of inter- 
course, from all means of amusement CHpoccupation, and consigned to the 
society of the servant who is appointed to watch over him. A man of 
education and intellectual tastes, or even of cultivated feelings and respect- 
able habits, would, dn his calmest moments, turn with aversion from a 
confinement of this description, with^an individual between whom and him- 
self there can exist no single point of sympathy, or communion, upon the 
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smallest items of thought Embraced in the '^terribl^ ’monotony of this life 
ofc torpor and blind seclusion. But how much more galling and offen- 
sive must it be td the irritable invalid, if he retain any sense of the 
ordinary enjoyments and usages to which he had been previously ac- 
customed. In the asylum there is a perpetual check upon the attend- 
ants; and there is constant variety of some sort to break the uniformity, 

— new faces, a succession of incidents marking the progress of time, 
and supplying topics to divert and carry off the speculations of the 
lunatic out of himself, — all of which are essential to his restoration. 
In the private lodging there are no resources of any kind, except the 
visits of a physician, brief, perhaps, and irregular: the same face, iden- 
tified for ever with unchanging stupor, distraction, or coercion, is constantly 
presented to the unhappy invalid: he looks around for relief in vain; he 
languishes for something to give a fresh aspect to the scene ; and, in this 
terrible want, cast in upon himself, he feeds upon his delusions, and grows 
wilder and more intractable day by day, or else sinks into utter imbecility. 
His keeper, left alone with this demented man, adopts, partly in fear, and 
partly for his own ease, a system of unnecessary restraint. To him it is an 
existence of continuous deprivation. He longs also to be at liberty, and 
may possibly snatch an interval of escape, every now and then, taking care 
in the meanwhile to make such provision for the safe custody of his charge 
as shall effectually prevent any accident from occurring. But the uninter- 
rupted intercourse of a sane and an insane person, thus confined to a single 
room, is productive in the end of fearful consequences. The keeper, after 
exhausting whatever benevolence he may possess in fruitless attempts td[ 
reconcile the patient to his situation, becomes morose, jaded, and harsh — 
perhaps vindictive. His nature has not been practised in self-subjugation 

— an authority is entrusted to him over a superior — ^he has the whole 
management in his own hands — and how far he may abuse his trust 
depends upon his moods and his constitution. Sometimes it occurs that 
keepers so circumstanced gradually take the tone of the despairing solitude^ 
and lose their power to meet the exigencies of their position ; and instances 
have actually happened in which they were removed in consequence of 
visible evidences of approaching madness. 

From this outline the choice between the two existing modes of providing 
for the insane may be determined. If the asylums, in the loose phraseology 
of the day, may bo designated Mad-Houses, the isolated retreats of indi- 
viduals may, with great propriety, be described as Mad-Lodgings. 

The law under which our establishments for the insane are licensed, and 
by which they are controlled, is in many striking particulars defective. We 
have shown that so far as mere surveillance goes, the machinery is tolerably 
complete, and perhaps nearly as perfect as it can be rendered : but there 
are other points to which sufficient consideration does not appear to have 
been directed. 

Tlie visitations of the Commissioners are, probably, not as frequent as it 
wohld be desirable, for the satisfaction of the public mind, to make th^ ; 
and it would likewise be a great improvement in the law if the Commis- 
sioners were required to visit an asylum immediately after the reception^ of 
each new patient, in order to inquire at once into the particular cose^' 
A change so extensive as this certainly could not be brought about without 
entailing a heavy increase of expenditure, as the professional members qf 
the Board are remunerated in proportion to the time occupied in thh 
eharge of their duties. But if any fresh securities to the public vreeu 
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attainable by this alteration, the cost ought not to stand in the way of its 
adoption. " . . 

In the granting of licenses, it appears to us, as a preliminary step to those 
ultimate internal reforms in asylums which the spirit of the age demands^ 
that greater circumspection ought to be observed than is at present brought 
to bear upon the subject. We will touch upon two or three of the main 
points^to which we consider it essential that the attention of the authorities 
granting licenses ought ypon all occasions to be vigilantly directed. 

It is of the utmost importance, in the first place, to be assured of the 
qualifications, moral and professional, of the individuals to whose skill and 
humanity the charge of insane persons is confided. The act makes no con- 
ditions whatever as to the qualifications of proprietors of asylums, who may, 
or may not,’ be adaj)ted for the onerous and responsible office they under- 
take. We do not insist upon perfectibility in individuals — we think that 
the combination of qualities which are so eloquently described in some of 
our medical works as being absolutely requisite to the superintendent of the 
insane, is, humanly speaking, aii impossible combination. But the practical 
qualifications, from which all that can be hoped for in the treatment of 
lunatics may be reasonably expected, are by no means visionary, although 
it must be confessed they are rare : — knowledge of the disease ; experience 
in its treatment ; a liberal education, the more extended in its grasp the 
better \ patience, mildness, and firmness of character ; active benevolence ; 
and a general acquaintance with the habits and modes of good society. 
These are requisites of the highest value — not, it is true, very frequently 
to be found in such harmonious union, yet not so uncommon but that they 
might be adopted as a standard to aim at in selection — und such requisites 
as these ought to form the claims of the professional men to whom licenses 
are granted. 

Another condition which it would be advisable to insist upon is, that the 
proprietors of asylum's should be compelled to reside in them, or closely 
contiguous to them, instead of being permitted to delegate to others the 
constant guardianship of their patients. It requires no exposition at our 
hands to show that ?noral management cannot be accomplished by any 
system of classification, however accurate, by the most rigid observance of 
order and regularity, or, indeed, by any other means than those of unre- 
mitting personal care, by which the superintendent is enabled to seize upon 
every hint of returning reason, and cultivate it into full development. It is 
well known that some of the most extensive establishments are left to the 
care of persons appointed by the proprietors, who visit them perhaps once 
or twice in the week, for an hour at a time, or, as it was deposed some few 
y^ars ago by a witness, for “ a quarter of an hour more ! ” In any con- 
templated alteration of the law, it would be a feature for which the whole 
cqmifiunity would be grateful, if such a provision as we have pointed out 
were specially introduced. 

The last consideration to which we would draw attention is the obvious 
necessity of limiting the admission of patients in each private asylum, not 
to the number which the bouse capable of containing, for a house might 
be built to accommodate, like the great palace of Catherine IL of Russia, 
some thousands of ^rsons, but to me number which the superintendent can 
bond fide attend. The advantage of special observation upon each individual 
case, and accurate investimtion into the progress of the invalid, need not be 
urged : but in axioms where patients are crowded together in groat num- 
bers, this kind of particular administration of medical and moral functions 
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is clearly unattainable, and wholly out of the question. , In such places 
nature may be said in a great measure to work out cures by her own mystO-* 
rious processes ; for certainly, beyond the general accuracy of the ari^ange- 
ments, the due distribution of meals and medicines, and such other matters 
of universal detail, it is quite impossible that a superintendent, not possess^ 
ing ubiquity, could fulfil, or pretend to fulfil, the moral duties of his posi* 
tion. He may discharge his medical responsibility, perhaps; but even 
that can be acquitted only by hurrying tlirough the chambers of the asylum 
as he would through the T^ards of an hospital. Besides, where thei^ are 
so many patients to be attended to, classification, or division of some kind^i 
becomes unavoidable; and this brings with it a similar classification o£ 
remedies and observances which render the chances of recovery still more 
remote. The limitation of tlie number of invalids in each asylum wofild 
contribute, more than any other corrective enactment thitt cpuld be devised, 
to produce at last that system of careful and kindly treatment which thisii 
unfortunate malady requires more emphatically than any other in the cata-^ 
logue of human ills. ' 

In conclusion, we may observe that it is greatly to be lamented that there 
do not exist in this country any facilities by which medical students can 
acquire a practical knowledge of insanity as a part of their educationed 
course. Upon all other diseases there are ample means of acquiring in- 
formation, but upon the pathology of mind ” there are scarcely any, or, 
perhaps more properly, none. Why are there not lectures upon insanity 
in the hospitals dedicated to its treatment ? Why are not the wards of those 
hospitals thrown open like the wards of other hospitals appropriated to dif* 
ferent and less serious maladies, where students might trace it through all 
its stages, and become familiar with its forms ? Whatever progress we are 
yet to make in our investigations in this department, and whatever im«^ 
provements may yet arise of a practical kind, must in a great degree depend 
upon the diffusion of correct views amongst the rising members of the 
medical profession ; and it therefore becomes an object of paramount in- 
terest that they should be afforded adequate opportunities fo%study and 
observation. How such opportunities may best be created does not legi- 
timately come within our province to suggest. 
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TRAITS OF MOZART, PERSONAL AND ARTISTICAL, 

SELEC^SD FROM THE MIDDLE PERIOD OF HIS LIFE, AND FROM UNPUBLISHED 

SOURCES. 

The light thrown upon celebrated compositions*' by the personal history of 
tlieir author conveys sometimes a satisfaction to the spirit, which it vlroiild be 
difficult to paiullel in any other sort of reading. When we observe the earnest 
affectionate sweetness that predominates in the works of Moztu't, we feel a 
natural interest in the inquiry, whether all this feeling had an echo in his 
own breast — whether it was accompanied by a corresponding moral beauty 
— or whether it could, by any chance, be a thing assumed, for the mere 
superficial delectation of our ears and nerves. To find that Mozart himself 
was the being that his music paints — that goodness ahd beauty had one 
common sanctuary in his soul, solves a psychological problem, in which all 
admirers of genius arc deeply interested; and vic sincerely believe that, 
were we in other instances capable of testing the thing by an autobiography, 
the general position, that high feeling and imagination imply the presence of 
the moral virtues, might be fearlessly maintained. 

Mozart’s nature was early developed pi that severe school of the affections 
and sympathies, adversity. The idea of his father, mother, and sisters 
seemed intertwined with his being; in the midst of all liis early dreams of 
glory, and in those triumphant moments when he w^oiild say he lived for 
Germany, the thought of the household lu‘arth anti the circle so dear to 
him was never absent. He was the creature of sociality and sympathy. 

We propose in the present article to lead the reader into some of tlu‘ less 
known passages of the life of Mozart ; and, ius the early adventures of that 
prodigy (when precocity was rarer than it now' is) are well know'n, w’e will 
take the c#nposer in Jiis twenty-second year, at a time w'hen his genius liad 
ripened into excellence, and had borne many of the fruits which W'c enjoy 
at the present day. At this period of his life, being iiDtTppointed and with- 
out certain means of income, young Mozart, attended by liis motlier, w'qpt 
to Paris in quest of fame and fortune. There he was fated, to undergo one 
of the most painful of calamities — to see his mother die in a foreign land, 
far removed from any of those domestic attentions which would have Ix^eii 
so soothing and consolatory to the suflTerer, in the bosom of her family and 
of her home. Desolate and unsupported as was his own condition, he 
watched Over his parent to the very crisis of her fate ; and his letters on this 
occasion to his friends show a delicate tenderness and consideration, which 
cmild hardly be ex[x?cted from %o abstracted a being. 

Madame Mozart appears to have been subject to sudden and severe 
attacks of illness, which, however, when she was at Salzburg, generally 
yielded to household remedies. When thus seized, she was usually bled, and 
took a powder called pulvis epihpiiciis^ which was believed among her own 
circle to possei^ marvellous virtues; but, alas! such an article was unknown 
in the phsmiacopceia of Paris, and, wanting die accustomed aid, tliere was 
no help for the poor ladv. Under these mstressing circumstances, tliere* 
fore, Mozart was obliged to undergo his bereavement. On the night, of his 
mother’s death, when all was over, Mpzart wrote to the Abbe Bjullinger, at 
Salzbiucg, requesting him to pi^pare his &ther for the mdoncholv tidings, 
and by the same post he wrote home, concealing the truth, but oescribing 
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his mother’s illness as very alarming. The former letter is so interesting and 
graphic, that we extract it. 

Paris, July 8. 1778. 

“ Syinpatliise with me, my dear friend. This has been the most melan- 
choly day in my life. I write at two o’clock in the morning, to tell you that 
my mother, my dearest mother, is no more. God has called her to him- 
self. I saw clearly that she must go, and I resigned myself to the wU of 
God. He gave, and he cai\ take away. 

Picture to yourself all the distress and anxiety that I have undergone for 
the last fortnight. She died without consciousness of her illness ; her life was^ 
extinguished like the flame of a taper. She had confessed and received the 
sacrament and holy unction, but for the last three da-ys she was constantly 
delirious and rambling, and to-day, at twenty-one minutes after five o’clock 
in the evening, she was seized with a stupor, and soon lost all sense and 
feeling. I pressed her hand and spoke to her, but she neither saw me, 
heard me, nor gave the least sign of perception, and in this state she 
lay for five hours; that is to say, till twenty minutes after ten at night; 
when she died ; no one being by but myself, Mr. Haine, a good friend of 
ours, whom my father knows, and tlje nurse. I cannot at this time write 
to you the whole particulars of the illness : but I really believe nothing 
could have saved her. I am now most desirous that you will prepare my 
poor father for this i]ielancholy intelligence. I must beg this of your friend- 
ship. I wrote to him by this post, but merely said that she was very ill, and 
shall wait for his answer before I tell him the whole. God give him strength 
and fortitude. My dear friend, I have not merely now^ but have been 
long since, supported, — through the peculiar grace of God, I have borne 
tilt' whole with confidence and firmness. When she became so very bad, I 
prayed for two things, — that God would give my mother a happy dying 
nour, and to me strength to support it; and in both instances my petition 
w'as more than answered. I^^t me beg ofj^ou, therefore, my dear friend, to 
comfort and support my father ; talk to him in such a way, that, when he 
knows the worst, he may not take it too much to heart. My sister, too — go 
to her, and prepare her ; she must not know' yet of the death. Say what 
you w*ill to her — use your own discretion in the matter, but do not leave 
me in expectation of any further misfortune. Comfort them both, and write 
to me soon, I pray you. — Adieu.” 

It is impossible to conceive a more desolate and afflicting situation than 
that of a youth left alone* in a strange land to perform the hist offices towards 
tlie renuiins of a mother. This was not all ; Mozart was not making 
money at Paris, and his father felt great concern for his means of meeting 
the funeral expenses, and the exposure to imposition which his inexperience 
ran the risk of. Knowing liow' little his son had been used to act for him- 
self, the father underw'ent a series of distracting apprehensions. In a letter, 
shortly before this event, he shows his son how much the family rely upon 
his prudence and good conduct; he.tlien paints w'hat struggles he has gone 
through, w'hat sacrifices he has made to educate his children ; and ho]^ 
the reward will be some honourable appointment for his son, and that hid 
own grey hairs may be released from the painful drudgery of lesson-giving. 
Experience of these narrow circumstances of his family clouded M6staiTS 
entrance into life with melancholy. ' 

When we know that the noble symphony in D (the otie commeiidng 
tvith an allegro movement and a fiery unison, that no one who has heard'^tAifi 
ever forget) may be traced to tliis Paris journey, and that it was 
fohiicd at‘the Comcert SjpmYwcZ, We have' a clue to the quality of 
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geiips in his twenty-third year. That it had all the maturity of the prac- 
tised master, is evident; and, from this early specimen alone, we may judge of 
the transcendant superiority of such instrumental music over any other known 
in that day. In the present state of our knowledge of art, it appears j won- 
derful that a person, capable of producing such novelties, should have failed 
in ests\blishing die opinion of his genius ; but such was the fact. After many 
irritating failures at rehearsjil *, the symphony went pretty well, and was 
applauded; but no particular attention was paid to the composer — no 
desire shown to engage him ; and the immortal spirit which dwelt within 
the youthful musician was wholly unrecognised. 

Mozart conceived a powerful and unconquerable dislike to th(‘ French, 
and their tastes in music, during his stay in Paris. He afterwaixls ridiculed 
their style in a work little known, called Mnskalische Spass (musical mer- 
riment), a little symphony, which brings together all the ludicrous f5?atures 
which dikinguished the French school at that period. But his disappoint- 
ment was deep ; foi*, knowing how well Gluck had succeeded w'ith his operas, 
which are all written in the loftiest vein of lyric tragedy, he had imagined 
that, by writing his best, merit would also be discovered in him. This was, 
however, a miscalculation. Gluck’s success was founded on the national 
partiality for the classical stateliness and solemn declamation of the ancient 
drama. The same tastes which fostered the school of Racine and Corneille 
found much to admire in the plan of musical tragedies constructed on the 
Greek model ; but, from the predilections of tlie French in other respects, 
we arc constrained to believe, that the finest things, and the truest to nature 
and passion in these >vorks of Gluck succeeded only by accident ; and that, 
while the pomp and circumstance ” of the representation attracted atten- 
tion, the more subtle movements escaped. Certain it is, that, during the 
whole of Gluck’s supremacy in Paris, the taste of the city at large was as 
low as it well could be. 

Mozart, in the full consciousness of his powers, forgot that he, a young 
unknown man, w^as competing with one who had the voice of Europe on his 
side, and who had established himself by a succession of dramatic masterpieces. 
The public, seventy years ago, were as reluctant to commit themsidves by the 
hasty recognition of genius, as they are, at the present day, prone to over- 
estimate it, to conjecture its presence, and anticipate its influence on the 
slightest grounds. Had Mozart stayed longer at Paris, and written more, 
we believe that he might liave established himself in the position he desired; 
instead of repeating the strokes of his genius, however, he expected to be 
judged on the ex prde Ilercuhm principle; and this the Parisians were not 
willing, or not competent, to do. 

As soon as Mozart was left alone in Paris, his father recalled him, pru- 
dently dreading the fascination,s of that pleasure-loving capital to a young 
man of his age and (emperament. Mozart resided at this time in the same 
house with Baron Grimm and Madame D’Epinay, and speaks with pleasure 
of his little chamber, and the pretty view he had from it. He was carried 

* In the heat of vexation attending one of thenc rrhcamls Mozart, on his return home, wrote 
to bis father that, if the symphony went so badly at the concert, he would go and take the violin 
out of the leader’s hand, and .show him how to lead it. 

The elder Mozart, in one of his subsequent letters, refers to this |>assage : — ** Your resolution of 
running to the orchestra was but tlie momentary suggestion of passion. God forbid t Ihich a step 
miglit have coni you your life, which no person of sense, in your situation, would stake upon a 
symphony. Such art affront—* a public one tod — would be answered, sword in han^ not merely 
by a Frenolitnan, but by any man of honour.*’ Mozart’s father, who was a leader, felt keenly for 
the wemnded sensibiUty of M. 1^ House. A duel would, under such cir€umitance.s, have been 
^voidable ; and even the party most interest^ in the rysult could not avoid Justifying the ground 
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tnuch into iasbionable society for die sake of his exquisite talent on the 
piano ; and, when we think of his power of improvisation, perhaps no one ever 
bore about with him such materials for pleasure. But there was a want of 
sympathy on the part of his hearers in this Parisian Society. He liked 
better to be playing to friends and associates of his own profession in a little 
homely apartment where he was felt and understood, than to be receiving 
frigid compliments from ladies of fashion (who talked while he was plhying) 
in the splendid saloons of Paris. 

It is very affecting to finS the father of such a genius as Mozart reckoning 
what means of living together in Salzburg they might confidently rely on; 
The father writes, “ We might certainly get 120 florins a month, without 
reckoning the sale of my violin school ; which is at the least 50 florins a 
year; or the 10 florins a month, which your sister earns and pays for her 
clothing out of, as she has now the two little countesses to teach daily.” 
Such were the humble circumstances in which this estimable and gifted 
family found themselves after having made the tour of Europe, visited all 
the principal courts, and received the most distinguished notice. But their 
money was exhausted in the expenses attendant on such expeditions ; — 
travelling charges, and dress, such as was thought necessary to appear in 
at the houses of the great, left them scarcely any thing to bring home but 
their trinkets. The archbishop of Salzburg who had at first permitted these 
journeys, on one occasion refused, and afterwards said that he did not like 
his people to go about on such bcfffjinff expeditions. * This was the humi- 
liating, and, we may say, brutal designation given to the most honourable 
musical tours ever undertaken. 

Mozart was now established as coneert-meister (a degree under KapelU 
meister) at Salzburg, with liberty, if he composed an opera, to bring it out 
At either Vienna or Munich. Nothing was to hinder his studies or any 
speculations that he might choose to engage in. He was not to play the 
violin at court, but to sit at the pianoforte, with absolute power over all the 
music of the archbishop's establishment, his chapel included. On the 
journey from Paris to Salzburg Mozart encountered. several adventures, in 
the relation of which his personal and artistical character is pourtrayed in 
lively colours. At Strasburg he gave a little model concert by subscription, 
at which he played nearly every thing himself, and gained 3 louis d*ors. 
Upon the strength. of this brilliant receipt, he was advised to venture upon 
a grand concert at the theatre, which, in point of audience, was a complete 
failure ; yet those wlio were present were so enthusiastic in their applause, 
that Mozart said his head ached as much with it as if the theatre had been 
full. “ I would rather,” he w^rites, ‘‘ if I could have foreseen how few 
persons would have attended, have given the concert ffratis for tlie pleasure 
of seeing the theatre filled ; for, upon my honour, nothing is more melan- 
choly than tb see a grand entertainment 'of eighty covers and only three 
people to sit down to it. And then it was so cold ! I soon warmed my- 
selti however, and to show Messieurs the Strasburgers that I did not take 
the thing to heart, I played a great deal for my own entertainment — 
much more than I promised^ and, by way of finale, for a long time out of my 
head. I liave also twice performed publicly on the two best organs of 

* The Moxart family, on their tours, were so well furnished with letters of introduction and fa- 
commendation, that they passed from city to city os if on scries of private visits. There was 
none of the ordinary attempt to gain money, except in cities where public concerts were gWeh. 
^cy often received at the houses of the nobility, watches, swords, &c., but no money. Momit's 
liitbcr had a large collection of trinkets, in which, late in life, Mozart wislied bis wife to pevtiiiipate. 
l%e n^sal caused some estrangement between the father and son. ^ i 
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Silbermann in the Neukirche, and the Thomaskirchc. 1 have at least 
gained flimc and honour. 

We shall now see with what entlmsiasm he entered upon the task of 
cpmposition. 

Manheim, Nov. 12. 1778. 

* Seiler's company, which you know by reputation, is here. M. 
von Dklberg is the director of it, and he will not let me go until I have 
composed a duodrama for him ; and his proposal has not cost me much con- 
sideration, for indeed this is a task that 1 have always longed for. I forget 
whether, when I was here before, I \yrote you any account of this kind of 
pieces; but I saw such a one twice with the greatest delight. In fact, 
nothing ever suq>rised me so much in my life, for I had always imagined it 
impossible that such things could produce any cHect. You are aware that 
nothing is sung : the music is like an obligato (accompanied) recitative, 
with declamation between, and stopping every now and then for the speak- 
ing produces a magnificent impression.* The piece I saw was the ‘ Medea 
of Benda,' who has written another also, ‘ Ariadne in Naxos,' both truly 
admirable. Benda was always my favourite of the Lutheran Kapell-ineisters, 
and I am so fond of these works that I always carry them about with me. 
Conceive iiiy joy at having to do what I have so long wished. Let me tell 
you an opinion of mine. Operatic recitative should be treated in this 
manner generally, that is to say, spoken, and only sung when the words 
tend naturally to musical expression." 

From this letter we may refer to an important fact in the history of the 
lyric stage, viz. that the Mozarteaii opera, as exhibited iu one of its most 
impassioned and beautiful specimens, “ Idomeneo," arose out of the com- 
bination of two models in the mind of Mozart: — Gluck and Bcmda. In 
the divine instrumental symphonies to the recitative, in their impassioned 
modulation and sur{)rising cadences, Benda was as much surpassed by 
Mozart, as Gluck, though not in force and simplicity, was also by him in 
richness and elegance of melody. Yet these were the men who undoubtedly 
opened the route for Mozart in serious opera. 

George Benda, who has now dwindled to a name, was nevertheless one 
of the men of genius from whom his native opera derived a powerful im- 
pulse. The following account of the origin of the monodrama, which btHiame 
so influential on the lyric theatre of Germany, is given by the biographer of 
this musician ; — “ Benda was a great admirer of the declamation and action 
of an actress at Gotha, of the name of Braudes, who had no talent for sing- 
ing, ^d he considered how he could combine lier powers, as an actress, 
with the effect of music. Hie thought of a melodrama stimck him, and this 
he communicated to his friend Engel, of Berlin, who was then at Gotha 
with Gotter. He was informed that a similar idea had occurred to Rousseau, 
who had carried it into execufion, though but feebly, in his’ Pygmalion. 
Benda was nevertheless encouraged to attempt such a work, lirandes, the 
actor, composed the text of the melodrama, ^Ariadne in Naxos,' from hints 
by the composer and his friend. ' The words Jiavc no extraordinary merit, 
but the story is well adapted for effect. Benda undertook the composition^ 
which lie treated in such a manner, tliat there is no proper air throughout 
the whole ; but the music occasionally relieves the declamation, and endea** 

* Of the truth of this opinion we are enBi>1ed to judge hy recollecting the powerful effiSbt pro- 
■duced by energetic declamation and expressive action between the orchestral sympbonits of the 
ii^antaiion scene of the Frcischiitx. The connection of rousic with the higher graces of panto- 
mime is now almost lost to the itago, or survivee «ily in Cherubini’s nearly-lbrgotteh ballet of 

ABacreon. 
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Tours to extend the expression of the sentiments conveyed by the wordd. 
It is, indeed, an enchanting performance, and Reichardt, a critic of no mean 
eminence, said of it, that such genuine music had never before been heard 
within the walls of a German theatre.” ' 

Mozart] was never fuller of that spirit of hope and enjoyment which ren- 
dered him so truly himself, than in the month of November, 1780, when 
he was at Munich actively preparing his opera of ‘ Idomeneo ’ for p^rformf- 
ance at the ensuing Carnival. He had an admirable band to write for; 
but the singers were indifferent, with the exception of Dorothea and Lisetta 
Wendling, the first and second Soprani. RaA^, the tenor, was an old man, 
and had lost all power of sustaining notes ; but he was dearly loved by 
Mozart for the simplicity and honesty of his character. The goodness and 
benevolence of the young composer’s disposition are illustrated in a great 
many passages of his correspondence that refer to this sihgev. We cannot, 
however, dwell upon these at present. The follow-ing extracts, referring to 
Idomeneo, are irresistible — they abound in suggestion : — 

I want for the march in the second act, which is first heard in the dis- 
tance, some mutes for trumpets and horns, which are not to be had here. 
Send me one of each by the next coach, that others may be made from them.” 
There is something quite unusual in this early and intimate knowledge of 
the mechanism of brass instruments ; the effect at rehearsal was probably 
not quite wliat Mozart intended ; but the remedy was prompt. 

The rehearsal went admirably. Six violins only, but all the wind 
instruments, and nobody present but the sister of M. Seau, and young 
Count Seinsheim. This day week w(; shall have the second rehearsal, and 
then the first act will have twelve violin^, and the second will be rehearsed 
as the first was to-day. I cannot tell you what delight and astonishment 
prevails. I, however, expected nothing less ; and 1 assure you I went to 
this rehearsal as pleased and contented {is if I had been going to a feast. * * * 
My cough has become rather worse by these attendances ; one easily gets • 
overheated in playing for honour and fame. Raff* sings his airs the last 
thing before he goes to bed at night, and the first. when he wakes in th6 
morning. # * * In the last scene of the second act, Idomeneo has an air, 
or a sort of cavatina, between the choruses ; in this place it will be better to 
make a mere recitative, during the intervals of which the instruments may 
be used with effect^ for in this scene, which, from the action and grouping 
that I haveq)lanne(l with Legrand, will be the most beautiful in the opera, 
there will be such noise aii<l confusion on the stage, that an air in such 
a situation would make a bad figure. Besides, it thunders ; and that will 
never be heard if Raff sings. The eifect of a recitative between the choruses 
will be incomparably better.” 

Mozart had an intelligent and sympathising friend in his father; but we 
may perceive that he did not act always by paternal advice when it savoured' 
of worldliiiess, and involved the sacrifice of the higher interests of art. 
The following suggestions, forwarded from Salzburg on the 1 1th of Decern-* 
lH*r, were wholly discarded : — ‘‘I recommend you not to think of the 
musical public only, when you are at your work, but also of the unmusical 
public. You know that for ten instructed connoisseurs there are a hundred 
ignoramuses ; don’t, therefore, forget the popular^ as it is called ; you must 
do sometliiiig to tickle the long ears.” Mozart’s answer is characteristic. 

# # # <6 Don’t fret yourself about my being popular ; the opera contaitis 
music for all sorts of people, but nothing for long ears.” The next pas^e 
refers to domestic affaii^s, and is very serious. How does the Archbishop 
go on ? Next Monday, it will be six weeks that I have been away frmn 
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Salzburg. You know, my deai’est father, that you are my only tie to 
Saksbiirg; for, by God, it it had rested with me, I would have torn up 
that last decree, and my permission of absence, before I came away. It ia 
not Siilzburg ; but it is the prince and the proud nobility that become every 
day more unbearable. Nothing would please me better than that the Arch- 
bishop gave me my dismissal. Here every thing is well provided for, both 
tlie present and the future.” In the following extract the experienced 
Leopold Mozart shows his son how much the composer is at the mercy of 
the orchestra : — “ Endeavour to keep your orchestra in good humour ; flatter 
them, and, by well-timed praise, excite their good will towards you; for 
I know your way of writing, and that it requires from every instrumentalist 
the fullest and most undivided attention ; and really it is no joke when an 
orchestra is thus arduously employed for three hours together. Even the 
most miserable secCnd tenorist is sensible to praise, and will become more 
diligent and attentive if complimented tete-d-tete^ and your civility costs 
you no moi'e than a little sentence. Yon know this yourself; but at 
a rehearsal it is not always possible to do it, and then it is forgotten till the 
performance, when the friendship and zeal of the whole orchestra is most 
necessary.” 

Mozart laboured hard to get an appointment at Munich, the cordiality 
of the intercourse he enjoyed with many musical families in that city was 
much to his taste. But though he produced the offertorium, Mm^ecordias 
Domiiiiy a litany, and other pieces in the highest stylo of church music, 
which proved how w'ell fitted he was for the » office of Kapell-meister, more 
particularly when there tvere Jio better existing composers in that part of 
Germany than Holzbauer and thq Abbe Vogler, he was still unsuccessful. 
There is a predestination to good fortune, or the contrary, in these matters 
— the appointments were all filled, and no prince thought it necessary to 
create a new one on his establishment for tlie purjiose of retaining Mozart. 
It is tolerably certain that the young composer had active enemies, and the 
shrewd and cautious old Mozart did not conceal the opinion aiiiong hia 
intimate connections, Uiat the Abbe Vogler had been one of the most indus- 
trious of those enemies. 

Rochlitz, the celebrated German critic, entertains the opinion that 
Mozart’s genius profited by his transplantation to V’ienna, and the sugges- 
tion is not w'ithout some colour of truth. An eh'gance ,of ^.taste prevails in 
the cultivated circles of that capital wliich must have been most influential 
on such a composer as Mozart. There is not a more characteristic touch 
of German life, as exhibited in the relations of princes and their musical es- 
tablishment, than may be found in the letun* of the composer describing 
his arrival at Vienna in the suite of the Archbishop of Salzburg, in March, 
1781. It will be recollected that Mozart was the first piano- forte player in 
Europe— that he had written d grand opera, and avast deal of admirable 
church music — and yet we find him complaining, tliat while two Italian 
lingers belonging to die chapel were indulged with a separate table, be is 
placed to dine witn the valets, cooks, confectioner, and other principal servants 
of tlie household ! The fiuends that Mozart found in Vienna soon put it put 
of the Archbishop’s power to repeat this gross insult. He had long addressed 
the young musician in the third person (fonnerly tlie custom in Germany 
wl^n speaking to menial servants), with occasional additions the most gra- 
tuitously affronting diat a surly nature and high-boni ignorance could sug- 
gest. In a few months there was an explosion ; th^ parted for ever; and 
Mozart had the satis&ctjon, if revenge had any place in liis nature, of 
seeing his liaughty lord disgraced ^and neglected by the emperor and liis 
court. 
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The energy of the composer’s nature is well painted in the following sen** 
tences of a letter, written soon after the journey to Vienna : — “ O if I 
had but known that I should be here in Lent, I would have written a little" 
oratorio, and given it for my benefit at the theatre, as is sometimes done. 
It would have been easy to write, as I well know the voices- I would gladly 
give a public concert, but I know that would not be permitted — now im-* 
agine ** * Mozart made his first public appearance as a piaifo-fbrte 

player at Vienna on the third of April, 1781, at tlie concert annually ^ven 
for the benefit of the widow’s and orphans of musicians. Tlie applause was so 
vehement and so continued, that he was obliged to sit down to the instn^ 
ment again. What most pleased him, however, was the amazing silence and 
attention of the auditory. Doubtles's here was something very different 
to the manner of the rattling figurantes who usually engaged attention for 
the hour and were forgotten. 

Vienna, even sixty years ago, was described by Mozart as the tru e land of 
piano-forte playing, and to the present hour it maintains its character. The 
brilliant and expressive style of the new virtuoso procured him distinguished 
attention from many ladies of high rank. The Countess Thun, whom 
Mozart characterises as the most charming lady he had ever met with in his 
life, not only made him a present of a beautiful piano, but continued, on 
all occfisions, the warm friend and admirer of liis genius. His way of life 
was diligent enough. Tn the gloomiest time of the year — December, his 
Friseur was with him at six in -the morning: he then composed till ten, and 
afterwaixls commenced lesson-giving at the rate of twelve lessons for six 
ducats. During this part of his existence, liefore his expenses became 
groat, his father and sister at Salzburg received frequent remittances from 
him : he never forgot them nor their wants. 

dementi is referred to in a remarkable passage of one of the letters of 
Mozart, describing some piano-forte playing at court. There is a clavier 
player here, an Italian, named dementi. His attendance was also com^ 
manded. He is a capital cembalist; and when you have said that you have 
said every thing. He has great execution with tlic sight hand — his prin« 
cipal passages are tliirds — but he has not one farthing’s worth of taste or 
feeling — a mere mechanic. The emperor, after we had p^issed sufficient 
compliments to one another on the occasion, commanded that lie should 
begin. ^ JLa santom chiesa cathoUea^^ said the emperor — dementi being a 
Roman. He preluded and played a sonata. Then the emperor said to me, 
^Allans (Tranf los" (Come, let fly.) So I preluded and played variations. 
The princess then gave us sonatas of Paisiello, in his own manuscript, 
miserably written. I had to play an allegro, and he an andante and rondo. 
Then we took a theme out of them, and played extempore upon it on two 
piano-fortes.” 

' It is much to be regretted that this int^’esting trial of skill w^as not wit* 
nessed by any one capable of fully appreciating the merits of the rival 
artists. Mozart’s style of playing may be pretty w’ell imagined from his 
piano-forte music. It was admired for swiftness and evenness— for the 
uncommon beauty of the left hand, then less cultivated than at present — 
for refinement and delicacy of style — and a talking expression that went id 
the heart. Mozart certainly wrote hastily in dispatching dementias 
mere mechanic.” He was deficient in the sensuousness and repose whidi 
disthigitish a genius of the first order; but he possessed the intellectual 
of music in perfectiofi, and displayed uncommon vigour and animatioii 
‘in Allegro movements, with originality of character in everything. 

'ITiie sources of Mozart’s income during the ten eventful yeai’s of his^ life 
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at Vienna were teaching, composing, concert giving, &c. He never enjoyed 
any appointment with a settled income ; every htiis d^or was gained by hard 
labour, and yet, in the midst of a harassing life, to which the cares of wife 
and children were soon added, how amazingly his immortal compositions 
accumulated ! It is this part of Mozart’s history that distinguishes him 
from any other musician. Leisure and easy circumstances have produced 
from nten of genius many delightful fruits, as the lives of Bach, Handel, 
Gluck, and other composers evince. But to create so noble a fame as did 
Mozart by hours stolen from sleep, from business, and even from occasional 
dissipation, is a wonder that the history of future generations will hardly 
parallel. Whole movements and even entire compositions were sketched in 
a night; and the technical details being often filled up by pupils who 
were acquainted with the master’s system of composition, his inventive 
faculty was allowed a free and uninterrupted course. So unexhausted by 
rapid production did that remain, that the catalogue of his works preserved 
by him for the last few years of his life even displays improvement in the fire 
and originality of his conceptions. Had Mozart lived to be as old as Gluck 
or Haydn, no one can say what he would have done, but every one who 
knows the character of his genius will believe that he would have gone on 
still planning and still accomplishing higher efforts. 

The 'peculiar mission pf Mozart was undoubtedly to put the finishing 
grace to melody ; and in doing this liis harmony became more polished, and 
his music altogether more penetrating and exquisite than that of his prede- 
cessors. His influence upon Haydn, whom he outstripped in the symphony 
style, by first completing the modern form and model# of that species of 
writing, will be acknowledged by all who take the trouble to make them- 
selves accurately acquainted with the djites of their several compositions. 
Mozart’s operas, compared to those of Gluck, are as Shakspeare to Sopliocles ; 
if neither so simple nor so uniformly elevated, they are more various, 
and quite as passionate. But we must not suffer ourselves to be be- 
trayed by our regard for this subject into speculations that would better 
suit a regular biography than an article designed menOy to throw some new 
light on the life and chai%acter of a great musician. We hope soon to have 
a fairer field to prove that Mozart adorned and gave an impulse to whatever 
he touched. 

The following particulars relating the* end of the , composeil^s career 
are new in England. It is reported, on the authority of Ncukomm, that 
Mozart, when taking leave of Ilaydn, previously to the journey of the latter 
to England, said, “ I fear, my father, that this is the hist time we shall see 
one another.” In the year 1791 a rheumatic inflammatory fever was epi- 
demical at Vienna; it carried oft* many, and Mozart among the number, 
after some months’ gradual decline; but his health had been previously 
weakened by occasional excesses in drinking, frequent night-watching, ancl 
unremitting labour. Just before his death liis worldly prospects had assumed 
a more favourable aspect; his appointment as Kapell-meister to St. Stephen’s, 
and regular commissions from Hungary and Holland, promised to secure 
hitnselfand family from a i-cpetilion of the embarrassments to which, through 
bad management, they had been frequently exposed. But too late ! it 
added bitterness to his end, that he found himself about to die when he ha[d 
in his own mind just learned to compose, and was beginning to live f6r his 
art. ' , • 
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Some time ago a pamphlet was published, originating, we believe, in 
America, and giving an account of wonderful beings, some with wings andx 
some without, living, and apparently thriving, upon the surface of the moon. 
On the principle of laying the blame upon the absent, so well known to 
schoolboys, Sir John Herschel, then at the Cape of Good Hope, was fixed 
upon as the discoverer : and the pamphlet, reprinted in various forms in our 
own country, found abundance of buyers and not a few believers. Let us 
add to the latter number those who continued to swear by the Weather 
Almanac long after the effect of its one lucky hit should have been ex- 
tinguished by a train of failures, and we may suspect the existence of per- 
sons in number sufficient to form a sect, who are ready to believe any thing 
which is confidently asserted, and are decided lovers of new light- On the 
other hand, let us take those, not very few in number, who are incapable of 
appreciating any results which do not admit of palpable demonstration ; to 
these join the remains of the Hutchinsonian school of philosophy, who 
would limit all discovery by the words of the Scriptures; and it will be seen 
that there is a tolerable quantity of materials ready to the hand of any one 
who is disposed to set up as an extinguisher of old lights. ' Again, in spite 
of considerable advances made in the popular explanation of the methods of 
philosophy, as well as its results^ there are still enough remaining who con- 
found the collector of facts with the person who can both briqg together his ‘ 
materials and use them ; as well as of those who can only judge by outward 
and visible signs, and whose rule of three tells them that fifteen feet of 
telescope makes a better astronomer than ten feet, in the proportion of three 
to two. 

In front of the preceding host, w'e have occasionally lecaders wwthy of 
the cause, who remind us of the guides in a cavern, creeping before their 
stumbling followers with little candles. It will hardly be credited that 
within the last twelve months the existence of such things as double stars, 
which the Herschels have catalogued by the thousand, and which are almost 
as familiar to every ^trononier throughout Europe as the planets themselves, 
was laughed to scorn* in a periodical publication which professes high 
Oxonian principles, and parades Latin as thick as in one of Friar Gerund’s 
sermons. But the occasions which every now and then excite a peculiar 
interest, generally bring out the leaders of the blind in high relief. All the 
world knows that a croup of boys lounging against a gate by the road side, 
and apparently thinking of nothing, wilL start into life and activity at the- 
approach of a stage coach, and for no discoverable reason, will keep, up a 
shrill little noise all the time the vehicle is in sight, throwing up their hats, 
and making other demonstrations of their existence to the outside passen- 
gers. ^ Just so is it when any unusual circumstance arrives out oi wbi^i 
nOitoriety is to be made ; let there be a new kind of aurora bprealis, a ' 
comet, an eclipse, a geological fact of a popular character, a remarka]!^' 
new patent, &c. &c. &c., and the newspapers immediately begin to sw:arin«\. 
with information of the rarest character. What the speculators do in 

* In a re?iew of the works of the Useful Knowledge Society. The words were something liko 

the Ibllowingt we forget the name of the l^drophcl who lately discovered that the atan are 
double, like soles in a (ishmongeT's ^op.** 
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mean while, that is in the interval between two phenomena of sufficient im* 
pprtance to appear in, we have never been allbll^ to ascertain precisely. The 
Hindoos make their Brahma lie down on a lotos leaf, on which he spends his 
time for some a^es, previously to setting about the creation of the world, 
and is occupied in “ eontemplating his own perfections.” We are not clear 
about the lotos leaf, but we think, from the tone and manner of their pro- 
ductions, that the English newspaper philosopher must have caught a hint 
as to the employment of his leisure from the Hindoo demigod. 

All the several divisions to which we have alluded, differing as they do in 
principles, in objects, and in details of occupation, are nevertheless regi- 
ments of one army, in which they serve, whatever their intention may be 
in entering the service. They are all engaged either in seeking new truth 
by other means than patient investigation preceded by attention to the old,' 
or in retarding the progress of what they call error, by other means ^thau 
rational refutation. Some may be led by desire of notoriety, some by 
culpable prejudice, some by opinions honestly formed in ignorance ; but, 
from whatever motives they fight, they ai'e not the less soldiers in the same 
cause. 

We have before us proof that our neighbours can produce specimens of 
one of the most amusing of the preceding classes, formed of those who 
astonish their age by surprising discoveries. The philosopher is M. De- 
monville, of the Societd des Sciences Naturellcs de la France,” and the 
Academy of Sciences has honoured his speculations w’ith a report, which, 
though it states that his system is not worth a serious examination, is still a 
report,, and the philosopher is very proud of it. He says that, so far as its 
position would permit, the Academy has admitted its inability to refute him. 

Two or thr^e of the greatest advances which human intellect has ever 
made have been receiveil either i\ ith indifference or opposition. So it has been, 
and perhaps will be ; but the worst consequence is not the retardation which 
has thereby been inflicted upon the growth of science. It is not even pos- 
sible to show very distinctly that such an effect lias been produced at all. 
Suppose that tlie Copprnican system had overrun Europe immediately upon 
the appearance of the >vork of Copernicus in 1543; — are we, in the first 
place, able to prove that we should now have known more of the laws which 
regulate celestial phenomena ? And above all, in the second place, is it 
not likely that the instability of spirit, which exhibited iuelf in the immedi- 
ate rejection of an old error, would have operated injuriously by its ready 
reception of new errors as well as of new truths ? If we are unfortunately 
between two evils in this respect — if we cannot hit the golden mean be- 
tweejOi facility and obstinacy, the latter is at least security against our readily 
parting with die truths which wo have got, and if it should place difficulties 
in the path of new truths, it treats new fallacies in the same w'ay. We must 
Qpnf^ that putting out of view the spirit of persecution, which was not 
content with rejeedng, but required that others should* reject, and which 
was never any thing but malice and hatred — leaving tliis aside^ we are bet- 
ter pleased to live in a stubborn than a facile world. And it should com- 
fort M. Deraonville and other philosophers, when tliey consider that the 
combination of a neglectful world and a bigoted academy, though it may 
for a time slight their transcendent speculations, yet will, as years roll on, 
and when the new system has been received, react in &vour lof its roten^ 
tion; and when the DemonvUlian hypothesis 'has had sway for a omtury 
and a half, and it is time to call adherence to it by the name of prejudice 
and bigotry, academies yet unborn wiU treat their Demonville with just 
as much of scorn as those about which we now readhave served him. 
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But if it should really turn.out that our speculator is nothing more, and 
if the results of actual inv^tigatiou, conducted on the prinpiples of which 
common sense has always approved in the ordinary af&irs of life, and, for 
more than two centuries, should really prove to be correct, then it is obvious 
that the opposition to truth which has long ceased, and the memory of which 
is now coupled with censure, has produced an evil of lasting effect. A great 
philosopher, who contrives an entire new hypothesis all out of his own 
head, and finds that it will not enter those of other people, not onfy^appeak 
to Galileo, Copernicus, Harvey, &c., but actually misleads Umself and others 
by the ghost of a sophism, too apparent to be brought forward in the body. 
The system of Copernicus was neglected, but it was afterwards received ; 
my system is equally neglected, therefore, it will be in time equally received. 
We feel sure that a volume of moderate dimensions might be filled with the 
hints of discoverers, or of those who had their own consent to become such, 
about the similarity of their own cases with those of the old, and now illuS'- 
trious, forerunners of Newton.. 

The author before us is a visionary of a gentlemanly cost, compared with 
many in our own country. Here it. has been usual to apply hard names to 
the supporters of existing systems ; a fault from which M. Demonville is 
free. When the world was fairly launched in its new career of philosophy, 
it became the fashion to decry the understandings, and even the motives, of 
those who had previously followed the same pursuit ; and “ scholastic 
bigotry,” monkish absurdities,” blind devotion to Aristotle,” &c., &c., 
formed a constfint topic, even in the works of those who ought to liave known 
something about the advantage's of discrimination. This went on all very 
well, until the ne‘w school ceased to be quite new ; and it became a good path 
to notoriety to endeavour to start one on a still newer plan. The subverters 
of Newton and Copernicus, &c., learnt from their opponents the pretty trick 
of talking about monks and scholastics, and fell into the very same way of 
vitu{)erating, and even into the very same phrases. The disseminator of 
Newton and Laplace is now told that he is an ignorant quack, who, trusting 
to th<? blind authority of greater fools than himself, is employed in deluding 
and gulling the rest of the world. These are gentle phrases compared wim 
some which we have seen in print ; and we have always thought while read- 
ing them, that if it be fair to punish the present generation for the sins of 
their predecessors, our savans of the present day are rightly served. It does 
not, it is true, do them much harm : but neither did the abuse of their fore- 
fathers much damage the poor dead monks and schoolmen. The unfortu- 
nate Newtonian is now in die same position as a French republican of 1790, 
who is looked upon as a bigoted old woman by his successors of 1830, and 
finds himself described in t^ms very like those which he used to apply to 
the aristocrats. 

The usual way of treating a subject of the kind widt us has been to make 
the assumption, that our “ great philosoi^hers ” are perfectly aware that 
their opinions are a system of delusion, which system they, being conscious 
as aforesaid, wilfully maintain and propagate, for the furtherance of thehr 
own reputation. They are all in a league to repress and keep down the 
tlioughts of those more honest and consistent men who have discovered that 
Copernicus was a cheat, and that the moon is very litde higher than the 
hills, and not quite so big as the dome of Saint Paurs. A few years agb, 
an honest gentleman, whom we sliall not name, published several pamphleis 
on physical subjects, the ^incipal object of which was to expose the mali- 
ciously erroneous views of the philosophers.** These pamphlets hi 
sparded to the philosophers themselves ; but not content with thus showing 
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them how completely they were detected, he req;uHr^ and demanded that 
they should forward the said pamphlets to reviewers with such recommend^ 
ations ns would render notice of them inevitable. Now, the severest la^ 
that ever was enacted, never went the length of presenting a thief with a 
rope, and insisting upon his hanging himself : and the philosophers, with all 
their consciousness of guilt, probably considered themselves as no worse than 
the rogues at the Old Bailey. In venturing to act upon such an impression, 
and declining to commit deliberate suicide, they exceeded all rational 
permission, in the opinion of the specuhator ; he accordingly pampiileted them 
all by name, declaring that they were, one and all, “ intentionally dislionest ” ; 
and his list at last exceeded in length that of outlawed persons which ap- 
pears on a certain day of every term. The poignant satire with which the 
same gentleman afterwards addressed a learned body which refused to dis- 
cuss matters with him, and his elegant application of the term “ craven 
dunghill cocks ” to their council, is only not matter of public notoriety, be- 
cause the public would not read. 

There is a most olTending class of persons called ‘‘great philosophers” and 
“ great mathematicians.” When some papers on the tides were published a 
few years ago, by a gentleman whose researches on that subject are well 
known to those who take an interest in the question, a periodical of respect- 
able character was offended, not qnly with the results of tlie investigations, 
but with the use of Greek letters as mathematical symbols. It is sufficiently 
well known to all mathematicians, that the number of symbols which are 
requisite exceeds that of the Italic alphabet, and that the use of other alpha- 
bets is a convenience, and even a simplification. And wi»re it not so, 
Laplace, in the rescarclies which the individual in quest ion was prosecuting, 
had employed those characters, in which it would have been difficult to * 
avoid following him. All this, ho\^ever, was as much known to our critic 
as the original Hebrew of tlie book of Job, and he accordingly wrote as fol- 
lows, “ Groat mathematicians, like Mr. , always use Greek characters. 

What pedantry ! ” The force of the satire lies in the words great mathe- 
maticians.” It is the figure of speech (we do not know the Greek name for 
it) with which Mrs. Honor, in 'J om Jones, finishes poor Partridge, when he 
quotes Latin : she calls him a “ great scholar.” Many are the ways in which 
contempt can be signified : there is a writer who fulminates from a neigh- 
bouring country, and who used to vex the philosophers in a more effectual 
way than any of his school ; for he transmitted pamphlets by the post. It 
was pleasant, after paying sundry pieces of silver to the revenue, for the-fif- 
dividual addressed to find he had gained no more for his money than the 
information that Euclid was a fool, Newton a driveller, and, perhaps, a 
manuscript appendiciilum to the effect that he biniself was a liar. But the 
most decided hit of this gentleman lies in the phrase which he applies to the 
cultivators of science in England and France, — “ the lads.” “ The lads 
must come round to my theory Sx last.” N. B. Noblemen and others who 
write letters of encouragement to such persons, are hereby informed that 
the said letters are printed and circulated, with eulogiuins on their judg-^ 

ments and taste. How would Lord like to see his letter in tlie 

pages of thb or of any other review, with an extract or two from the trash 
which it is meant to recommend. 

But we have left poor M. Demonville waiting in tlie lobby all diis time, 
while we have been showing up his predecessors and contemporaries* A 
curious brain he must have, but without malicious intent. Zealous for the 
honour of his country, he approaches the minister of public instruction with 
an' introductory letter, in which, sifter stating that the academy has tacitly 
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declared him irrefutable^ , he says, Would not the national honour be com- 
promised if my system were, universally adopted throughout' Europe, with- 
out having obtained the formal approbation of a competent authority in 
France? The thought of tliis induces me to request you. to authorise the 
public teaching of my theory, concurrently with that of Copernicus, and to 
assign me a local where I may explain it at certain periods.” I-et the 
French look to it : the preceding was written in 1835 ; three years have not 
elapsed before the truth has found its way over to England, and no ^appro^ 
hatioH formelle has yet been issued. If M. le Ministre thought it would 
not be difficult to assign the proper locals but held his tongue from polite- 
ness, we can only say that he stole our idea before we had it. 

A few words will serve for the description of the theory. Under the fir- > 
mament of heaven, which is a vast crystalline sphere of subtil fluid well 
stuck with stars, there are but three bodies — the earth, the sun, and the 
moon. The earth is fixed, with the exception of a nodding motion of the 
poles of 23} degrees yearly. The distance of the moon is 250 leagues, that . 
of the sun 1500. The moon shines by her own light. The sun and moon 
make a complete revolution in each 24 hours, as does the sphere of the 
heavens. There is a solid plane, called the ecliptic plane, and all tlie south- 
ern stars are only reflections of the northern ones upon this ecliptic plane. 
Accordingly, the philosopher points out in his map the several stars on the 
southern hemisphere, and the northern ones from which they are produced. 
The planets have no real existence. Mercury and Venus are reflections of 
the sun's light upon the polar ice, and are fabricated upon the northern ice 
for the northerns, and upon southern for the southerns. The small planets 
are only reflections of reflections : they spring from Mercury and Venus. 
Alars is a reflection of the moon, Jupiter of the sun, and the four satellites 
are reflections of Mercury, Venus, Mars, and the moon. Saturn is a re- 
flection of the earth, and its ring of the solar orbit. Uranus is a reflection 
of Saturn. Probably this will be sufficient. 

The mathematics of M. Demonville beat even his astronomy. All the 
preceding is possible to any but a mathematician ; since it seems to assert 
nothing more than that planets are oetdar delusions. There is no contrar- 
diction in the mere assertion of this, though the details of the system are 
opposed to all that is known of the manner in which light acts. It is pos- 
sible to any but a mathematician that the earth may be a cube, or a large 
slab resting on pillsgrs : it is possible, with the same reservation, that the 
laws of matter beyond our atmosphere may differ materially from those ob- 
served among us. It is ^asy to assert positively what does and does 
not take place a million of miles away from the earth : and all speculators 
should be bound over to do ,as M. Demonville has done ; namely, to write 
something about those mathematical conceptions which are common to all 
the world. If the cosmical system before us be the sublime of presumption^ 
the mathematics we now come to will be the Vidiculous: the audior proceeds 
from one to the other, as^ fie should do, ,by one step, which is a little bit of 
pokmiqne (as he calls it) with the Academy of Sciences, for their refusal to 
examine his theory. . . . 

After some complaints of the difficulties of principle existii^ in algebrOf 
the philosopher proceeds to inform us, “ that the elevation of powers,^ and 
the extraction of roots, those two marvellous instruments of algebra, are 
precisely the things which destroy its exactness; and it would be better to 
confine all operations to addition and subtraction, the true bases and limits 
of computation among men ; for multiplication and division, in their true 
acceptation, are among the prerogatives of the Creator, We can add, or 
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subtract; but nmltiplicatioii and division are creation and annihilation.” 
Allei’ this (lictiiiii (which. schoolboys will receive with gratitude, for though 
multiplication is a vexation, and division twice as bad, yet they have been 
hitlua-to forced upon the young without a single rellexioii upon the impiety 
of the operations) the philosopher proceeds to explain his idea of unity, 
which is worth extracting, it being ahvays remembered that the Academy of 
Sciences has made a report oii tliese writings. ‘‘ Philosoplncally speaking, 

1 represented God to myself under tlu‘ abstract and connected (or connexc) 
idea of Good minus Jivil (Buni-nial). This union, this connexity, seemed to 
me necessary in order that the good might Ixi meritorious, and really good, 
which, without this union, woidd not be the case, since there would not be 
the knowledge and consciousness of evil. By Jinalogy, I tliought that the 
principle of unity miglit also have a complex nature, and ipight be something 
iniiNts uothimj ; for we cannot have an iiksi of the bt‘ing excej)l by 

comparison Avilh the IxMiig uothintj : to me, then, unity is ht huj minus nothiny^ 
on*' Tuinns nothinf/^ I — 0, wliich 1 call I — w.” The connection of numl)(»rs 
with tlie attribute^ of deity is no new lliing, but Ave soon come to a propo- 
sition of a charming novelty- The philosophi^r lias lieard that in algebra 
there sometliiiig called the ymAver of nothing, Avhich always means unity. 
It i.-> a point t)f >o .siniph* a nature, that Ave can e ven ex])laii» it lo the iinscien- 
liflc readi‘ 1 -. It' /on tAVos be multiplied together, as in twice two is four, twice 
lour is eight, the result is called tlie ttaitli powor oftAvo ; and m) of any 
other iiiiinliej*. If, then, the tenth poAA'er of two be divided l)y, say the 
''evcjilh power, it is plain that tlu‘ quotumt is the product of llu* three twos 
A\hich Avould be u.se<l in parsing by multiplication from llu* seventh to the 
lentil poAver ; tlwit is, ihe tenth power divided by the sevc^nth pow'cr gives 
the third poAA'er. Similarly, the fifth poAver divultnl liy the l()urih poAver^ 
give^ hist power, or tin? simple number. If Ave A\'ert» to afiply this 
rule* to tlu‘ division of the seventli poAvi-r by the seventh povver, the result 
(unim aning at liist, bectiusc the rule is piishefl beyond its projMn' limits) 
'houhl iie the poAver no/iiiny of 2, iK^caiise seven <1iniinish(xl by seven is 
TU)t]iing. But if a\'(* examine the casi*, aao s(»e that llu^ seventh ])owi*r divUlinl 
by itself, must gi\'e unity; so that if*AVC use the power nothing ’* of 2 at 
.ill, it mu>t he as signifying unity obtained from a particular kind of division. 
The [)liilosop]ier, who has just an idea that tlu*re is a pow'<»r nothing in alge- 
bra, which is also unity, .says, since* they are obliged to admit that the 
power nothing is one, they ought to grant tim*. that nolhiiig mnlliplhil by 
nothing is one, Avhi(*h is th(‘ same thing.” From this nolahle <liscov(*ry ht‘ 
-^ijon prodiici-s the result that f}nre one is /wo. On this tin* philosojiluT .snh- 
^efjneiitly remarks my algebraical method is just and logical.” As Imiw- 
tjver, he has evidently naxldh'd Avitli the prerogatixes of the Creator, if his 
own previous dictum be true, w'e shall not folloxv him furtlu*r. 

The first (jiicstion that onr readers will ask, must be, is the man mad? 
By Ilf/ means; unless, indeed, all who undertake to roasfm on things they 
knoAv nothing about are in the same priidicaineiit. The next will be, how 
could the Acad(*my of Sciences, the former luuinl of Laplace, Lagrange, and 
Cuvier, and the prestait one of Poisson, Arago, Biot, &c. ike., undertake 
a formal report upon such a puerile display ? We do not know whether 
there may not he a little secret underneath thi-s., A few y(?ar8 ago, 'this 
very philosopher, the DemonvHle himself Avhose tmee one is ttooy being 
ill onr coniu ry, managed fo have his pretensions tQ .soitm* tremendous 
ry rc pr(‘sentc!d to ihv. late king; and his maje.sty, naturally enougli, 
dtisirtHl tliat the Koyal .SocicHy shoiila oxaiuine the claim, 'llie htUmation 
was ol course itivniediately attended t'j» and « proper aoenturtotf thediecovery 
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was drawn up in a report which, if our inibrmation be correct, might 
have been advertised in any newspaper at their lowest charge. It is 
possible that Louis Philipge may have had a similar hoax played off upon 
him : at any rate, the Academy of Sciences holds a much more official 
position among the French than any body amongst us, and we believe they 
are in tlie habit of* reporting pretty extensively- This, then, may be all 
right: but not for all the kings on earth, nor all the usage of ages, should 
even such a philosopher be answered by bad reasoning. It must be remem- 
bered that we take the following extract from the philosopher himself^ but 
it is in marks of quotation, and the part from which it is taken purports to 
be the whole report of the committee : — “It would be a waste of the 
academy’s time to describe a system of which the most immediate result, for 
instance, would be to give the sun an apparent surface 2000 times greater 
than we see ? ” This is true in a sense : if M, Demonville’s figment about 
the sun's size and distance be tested by mathematical rules, and a true theory 
of refraction, the preceding result should take place. But the philosopher 
has another figment about refraction, which should have eitlier been noted 
and exposed, or tlie whole passed over hi silence. It is true tliat the several 
hypotheses are so absurd, that no mortal who knows any thing about the 
matter would trouble himself to expose any one of them : but it is not 
<»!!(' bit the Kss bad logic to refute one hypothesis by evading the mention 
Ilf another, which, absurd though it he, is not more so than the one 
refuted, 'riu' report of <*onrse must be held to imply that nothing in the 
remaining part oi lhe philosojiher's system is sufficient to refute the mathe- 
matical consiHjuencc ol‘ the portion which they have selected. This is per- 
fectly trne, but it should have been distinctly slated. 

The attemj)t of our system-maker is one addition more to the number of 
those plans which proceed upon the supposilitm that every expression in the 
sacred writings which conforms to any philosophical hypothesis amounts to 
a revelation of tliat hyjiotliesis. We have still among us those who wisli to 
limit geological investigation by such a rule, though astronomy has long 
since escaped from the trammels. The best answer to all who would confine 
liiiman inquiry by means of expressions used incidentally in writings which 
have religion and morals, and not philosophy, for their end and object, 
would be the publication of an account of the battle which was fought and 
won two ci'iituries ago. For it must be observed, that the same persons 
who recoil iVoin wha^ they call the anti-mosaical results of geology, admit 
the astronomical system of our day without a murmur. But there is nothing 
more marked in either 'restament, having reference to any philosophicjil 
hypothesis, than thesx* plirases bv wiiich the stability of the earth is cnepresstd. 
I'he older Copernicans, wishing to acknowledge the Bible as a revelation of 
[ihilosophy quite as much as their opponents, eiide.avoiired with great pains, 
but no success, to evade the jxissages produced against them, or to bring, 
iorward others of an opposite character. The question at last dropped of 
itself; common consent seemed to be obtained to the axiom, that the phe- 
nomena of nature should bo investigate<l w'ithout any appeal to authori^, 
except to that of God himself, in his own w^orks. And if the dispute be 
revived, it should be remembered that the record of the former suit. ift ini 
existence, and that its precedents arc available. 

We take the philosoplier of once one is as an extreme instance,' but 
at the same time, one which is not without use. Extreme cases show the 
natural tendency of opinions; and though it is necessary to use them with 
caution, they may yet be employed. In the case of a head so inconsistent 
and illogical as that of M# Demonville, we see to w^hat ridiculous lengths self* 
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delusion may go^ and remember that principles which, though wrong, may 
be used without danger of excessive absurdity by temperaments of a certain 
coolness, lead almost to insanity, when acting upon weaker minds. Thus 
the Oxford divine, who, within these few years, had the courage to say 
openly in print, I deny the right of any sect to depart one atom from tlie 
standard which I hold to be the truth of Christianity,” may possibly be a man 
of a benevolent temper, and his other opinions may, compared with these, 
be enlightened^* But put it into the head of a Kentish ploughman ^ he, too, 
has his standard of Christianity, and an impostor has persuaded him that 
himself is Jesus Christ He, too, the ploughm'an, denies the right of any 
man to depart one atom from his standard of Christianity, and abets in 
shooting any officer of the law who attempts to arrest his leader. The 
consequences of absurd principles, whether in ethics or science, exhibit 
useful parallels ; and it would ^ well if all who think them harmless when 
not actually carried into practice, would observe the extreme effects 
which they do, and may still produce. The hero of our present article, 
M. Demonville, and the Oxonian just cited, may be ranked together, one 
in physics, and the other in religioni as men of extremely strange notions ; 
the one the sole depository of scientific investigation, the other of religious 
authority. It ^eems a matter of very little consequence that the former should 
believe Saturn to be the reflection of the earth, and that tlielatter should think 
himselfeii titled to dictate his own opinions to other people on pain of Divine 
displeasure : both appear to be quiet persons in their several ways, and free 
from all malice. But let us now change the characters, retaining the prin- 
ciples, and suppose the persons to be the philosopher incntionod in a pre- 
ceding paragraph, with his list of scoundrels who would not procure him 
a review of his books, and one of the unfortunate and ignorant labourers to 
whom we have just alluded. The first embittered his whole lile, and was 
only safe from the consequences of his scurrility through his utter insig- 
nificance; the second has fallen under the power of the law, and is paying 
its penalties. The consequences of the mathematical aberration are m^t 
so l^rful as those of the religious one : the former does not lead to slaughter 
and transportation, but, attributing the mitigation of symptoms and con- 
sequences to the very different collateral excitements of tlie two, the rest of 
the parallel remains very close. Those who teach without knowledge, and 
those who dictate without authority, are cousins in absurdity : the family is 
a very numerous one; and though, as we hope, the dejiths now exceed the 
births in their table of mortality, yet they must remain tolerably numerous 
for^ years to come. In the mean while it is competent to us to point out 
their little resemblances for the amusement of our readers, and also to 
bring them togetlier from different quarters, for the sake of the light which 
they throw one upon the other. M. Demonville himself is the man to 
j^asaify them; they^e all reflections of two or three simple absurdities, the 
ether of which is reflected, not' from the ice of the polar regions, but from 
the hotbeds of pride and ignorant zeal ; and the different heavens, before 
which their pranks are played, arc found to be each the counterpart, of the 
others, as clearly u the southern hemisphere is the rdflection of the northern 
in qpr philosopher’s map. 

* Wcf didiks this esnt tsnn, in onKnary esses ; but, after such a sentence as the preceding, it 

has a palpiibls mtanlsg. 
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The fiyne acquired by Martinez de la Rosa as a poet and authof led to his 
elevation to the office of prime minister of Spain, when, upborne by 
public opinion, he took the place of Zea Bermudez, under the BstaJtuto Rem; 
but scarcely had he gained it than, declaring himself against the Constitution 
of 1812, he was displaced by Toreno, Charged with exhibiting a childish 
weakness when he should have stirred up the nation by vigorous measures^ 
tlie ex-minister has now the chagrin of beholding the reins of government 
handed over to Queen Christina and her illustrious Paladin, the Count of 
Luchana. Nctliing more remains to him to wish for his country, than that 
she may be speedily restored to herself, and to her own proper energy, — 
to that great and holy despair with which providence inspires nations when 
it has not condemned them to perish. With that political regeneration we 
liave not to deal at present. In Spain, as in every country which has 
recently undergone many changes of government, men’s minds are accessible 
to corruption. Her literary regeneration, it must be admitted, is at least as 
respectable as her political one. 

If the tragedies of prime ministers be not novelties to the world, the 
written ones may claim that distinction. Curiosity would lead us to r^ad 
iluMii, even were they devoid of the considerable merit which these possess* 
In spite of his labours for the elevation of the drama, and his able remarks 
up(fn the Spanish theatre in general, it is to be feared that the cause is a 
falling one, and that the era of the drama is fast passing away in Europe* 
^^l(‘ nov(‘l, (he magazims and the newspaper are beginning to supply that 
species of excilement wliich society, in a ruder age, was wont to seek in dra^ 
niatic rt»pres(mtations ; for at a certain pitch of mental culture, the visible 
raccessories of the stage (unless in the case of a great actor) serve rather to 
desii'oy, ilian to heighten the illusion. Martinez de la Rosa has endeavoured, 
by criticism and example, to restore the reign of good taste : his dramas are 
well sustained and dignified, founded upon patriotic arguments, and tending 
to excite abhorrence of ‘‘ all the oppressions that are done under the sun.^ 
Without farther prologue we proceed to the analysis of the Canjuracitm de 
Venrritf, 

“ The Conspiracy of Venice ” is founded upon the incidents which took 
place in the year 1310, in that city — the fertile mother of so many crimes — 
upon the occasion of the shutting of the grand council (serrata ciel maggior 
consiglio) by the doge Pietro Gradenigo, chief of the patrician party, who^ 
by tlie creiition of the famous Council of Ten, legally founded the heimitary 
aristocracy. “ That hereditary aristocracy,” says Sismondi, so prudeiit, 
so jealous, so ambitious, which Europe regarded with astonishment ; .im* 
moveable in principle, unshaken in power; uniting some of the most odious 
practices of despotism with the name of liberty ; auspicious and perfidious ih 
politics, sanguinary in revenge, indulgent to the subject, sumptuous in the 
public service, economical in tlie administration of the finances, suitable and 
impartial in the administration of justice ; knowing well how to give pros- 
perity to the arts, agriculture, and commerce ; beloved by the people who 
obeyed it, whilst it made the nobles who feared its power, tremble.” To 
give an exact idea of the principles and maxims of that government, and to 
preserve in the transference of Weir manners and pp3tom« the peouUw stamp 
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of the age and nation, with the view of holding up to execration the prac- 
tices of tyranny, lias been the object proposed to himself by the author, and 
in which, to a great degree, he has succeeded. The play possesses the merit of 
being among the first of those historical pictures in which a learned artistieal 
delineation brings past ages to life upon the stage, proving the superior 
cliarm of truth, to that fanciful travestie which the subject would have undc*r- 
gone in the hands of an old Spanish dramatist. The fine Italian jilays of 
Victor Hugo — his Angele Tyran ih Padoue^' and his appalling “ Lucrece 
Borgia^ ” are of tlie same character, interesting and imposing in the extreme 
from their historical accuracy ; speaking like a living picture by Giorgione 
or Bellini. TLTie Conjuracion de Venecia is written in prose. Like the 
modern French dramas of a similar character, it contains many speeches 
which are much too long ; for their authors frequently forget that the essence 
of dramatic writing is action^ and not description. A chapter from Count 
Daru's History of Venice, — contemporaneous fragments, such as the letters 
of the Doge Gradenigo himself, written to the ambassadors of the republic, 
and the governors of the provinces, giving an account of what had passed, 
afford such assistance to the author, that it is not certainly a high effort of 
invention to produce upon the scene tlie words of the judicial forms and 
ceremonies with which antiquarian research provides the student. Martinez 
de la Rosa has committed this fault in one instance, and tlie w'hole of th(‘ 
first act is filled with the speeches of the conspirators, and the exposition of 
their grievances in the narrative of history ; — it is not, therefore, dramatic. 
A page from Muratori or Macohiavelli, detailing a conspiracy, does not be- 
come poetical and dramatic by being merely divided into portions with inter- 
locutors affixed ; for the essence of the drama, as we have said belbi’e, is 
action. • 

The first act represents a saloon at Venice in the paljice of the ambassador 
of Genoa; — it is night. The ambassador, with his sccn‘tary, writing at si 
desk, await impatiently the arrival of the other conspirators to mature their 
plot. Marco Querini, Jacopo Querini, ’^Fiepolo, lladoer, Mafl’ei, Dauro, 
and others all masked, soon after enter. One of their number alone delays: 
it is Ruggiero, a young captain of C’ondottieri, who, after a lime, arrives, 
gives the countersign, and is admitted. Spies had dogged him all the night, 
and with difficulty he had kept his appointment. The consulUition begins ; 
each noble expatiates upoA the wrongs of the people, and his own privation 
of power by this new inroad upon tlie constitution, and an indiscriminate 
massacre of the doge Gradenigo and the exclusive party is resolve<l upon 
during a night of approaching carnival. 

The second act represents the mausoleum of the family of the Morosini; 
VIU 10 U 8 tombs are seen at both sides with statues and funereal emblems. At 
die farthest end is discovered a small chapel closed with an iron grate, and 
lighted hy a lamp. There are sundry doors and window's ; by one of those 
Pietro Morosini with two spies masked and in blstck dominoes enter in 
silence. Their discourse is of Ruggiero, whose entrance into the palace of 
the Genoese ambassador has been marked. He is become an object of sus- 
picion to the stern senator. Suddenly a noise is heard, atid the three con- 
ceal themselves. The door opens, and I^aura appears clothed in w'hiic, with 
her hair in disorder, and holding an antique lamp in her hand. She has 
come to meet bar dandestine husband, Ruggiero. Amid the silence and 
gloom of the pantheon, she prays before the image of the Virgin in the 
oratory. The Voice of Ruggiero is heard in the distance singing from his 
gondola, and he thereafter appears climbing through a window, and throws 
himself una the airois of his spouse. The discourse of the lovers may bo 
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conceived. He recounts his hjfitory ; how he is an orphan withotft friend or 
stay in the world ; how with his sword he had won his place as head of the 
Coiidottieri in the pay of Venice ; and last of all, his dread that Giovanni 
Morosini, her father, will spurn him for his son-in-law on account of his 
obscurity. Laura comforts him with the hope that it may prove otlierwise. 
Ruggiero swears that she shall be his in the face of the whole world ; for 
that ill fear of being rejected, and in hope of bettering his condition, he 
has conspired against the new govermiieiit, the tremendous secret ofnvhich 
he communicates to her- At this moment the lamp expires ; the two spies 
throw themselves upon him with their daggers at his breast, and drag him 
tlirough the door. Laura falls down in a swoon. Pietro Morosini draws 
nigh to his niece, raises and contemplates her for a few moments in silence. 
The curtain falls. 

The third act opens with a hall in the palace of tlie Morosini. Laura is 
seated on a couch ; Matilda at her feet. The latter endeavours to persuade 
her companion that she has dreamt of the apparition of the two men in the 
tomb who tore away her husband. Nothing can dissipate her melan- 
choly : she doubts, and yet believes that it is not a reality, and that Rug- 
giero will return in the evening. Her melancholy is changed into the live- 
liest joy at the result of a tender sc|^ie witli hei* father, to whom she breaks 
the st'cret of her marriage with Ruggiero, and who, after a struggle, accords 
her his pardon, and expresses liimscif willing to b(‘ reconciled to her husband ; 
but the account of bis disappearance in the tomb disturbs him. His brother 
enters : 


Gwv/tnnl MoroHuu. 1 would wisli to speak with thee a few moments, on a matter that 
concerns me much. 

Pirtro Aloroxini, Say what you wish — hut delay not. W'ithin an hour I must attend 
the tribunal. Why delay you ^ 

(litK I was thinkiiii; that ;\ou have no children, and that you might not understand me. 

Vie. Wherefore these prcamhles V You have never used them with me, 

Crio. Because I never found myself in the affliction which to-ilay — {wipes a tear from hk 
ei/c). See ^n not, Pietro, sec s on not rn> weakness. I am a!)out to receive a mortal blow ; 
and, in fine, 1 am a man [calms himself a little^. I have hut one cliild, the only Iruit of :i 
ha[)le.'>.s marriage. You knew her mother, ami you knew with what love I loved her. In 
iny iluughter i beheld the picture of luy poor Costanza, and her iniioceiiee and cndetirments 
consoled me for all my scjrrows. 1 have educated her at rnv side, in my sight, without 
parting fi-oiii her a single day, until my country's danger imposed ujKjn me. the sacrifice of 
separating myself from her. My heart would seem to liavc warned me that that absence 
was to rust me many tears. 

P'w. What good do(?s it sen'^e to afflict yourself tliu.s ? 

Gii), I returned, at last, after so uiaiiy nii.stbrtniies, without another wish than to embrace 
my daughter. I found her more beautiful than ever, admircil, belove<l by all ; and each day 
1 foiimh'd upon her greater hopes; all have vanished to day ; tiod has so willed it. My 
daughter is already a wife, Pietro. I neither ask you if you knew it, ikh* do I intend ti» 
excuse her ; I desire only that you should learn it from my own mouth, that >ou may see 
what is mv situation. Laura already is Ruggiero’s : the J^ord has blessed their union in his 
holy temple, and death alone can port them. My daughter loves her husbar.d with all her 
soul ; ontl I cannot li\e if 1 be deprived of lier. I «ay no more to you. 

Pu\ But what is it that yoi) wish of me 't 

Crio. Ruggiero has disappeared since last night, and you know for certain where be is. 

Pir. 1 1 am 1 perchance his keeper ? * . 

No, Pietro ; but forget not that you arc niy brother. [Pietro Morosini, casts down 
his eyes, and bolh arc silent for a moment.'] At midnight, in our own dwelling, without forcing . 
doors, or causing the slightest noise, two men, in ambtiscade, have torn Ruggiero -fi'om' the 
arms of my daughter, and she has found lierself borne without knowing how from the ntah- 
soleum to her own bed. 1 know the terrible ofiice which you exercise ; I know Venice’ 
these many years ; and I know that, in it, not a man breathes without yoiur knowledge. 
Deliver me, Pietro,' deliver me, fo^ the love of Ood, from this doubt, that I give 'some 
comfort to ray daughter. [Ohscrvbig that he is silent.] Well, did I say; vtell, did 1 savbefe^; 
how couldst thou comprehend my grief, who hast no childreit? But i^member tw^tHUu 
hadst one, and mayest yet find thyself in my case. Already 1 have seen4^ is 
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present to lAI as though it were yesterday), when thq^ didst learn that thy wife and tender 
babe had perished by the hands of the infidels, without having even the consolation of I'an- 
soming their bodies. 

Pie. And wherefore do you remind me of it ? 

Gio. 1 beheld thee affiicted, and 1 left thee not a moment. I slept at the side of thy bed, 
and when 1 saw thee master thy grief, 1 gave thanks to God, and prayed that he would 
make thee happy. 

Pie. I have not forgotten it, Giovanni, nor-was there need to recall it to my memory. 
Have I ever given thee the slightest cause of complaint ? 

Gio, *No; but what is enough for thee is not enough for me. Be not angry if I speak 
with the candour which should be between us. My grief gives me a right to this : I know 
not whether to attribute it to that awful calamity which left thee alone in the world, or to 
thy long absence, during thy government in Candia, or perhaps to that terrible office which 
makes thee see every hour the tears of the wretched flow. What is certain is, that I find 
not in thee that affection, that tenderness, which my heart is now begging of thee. It 
appears as if thine own had withered. This very day, this very day 1 lean upon thee full 
of sorrow, as the best friend God has given me ; and in place of opening thine arms, or 
offering me the slightest comfort, thou hast heard my calamity as though it had been that 
of a stranger. 

Pie. No, Giovanni. Do roc not that wrong. 1 love my family as is just, and thee as 
a brother ; but not for this do I forget what I owe to my country, and that God has one 
day to demand an account of me. 

Gio. [ivith cagerneits]. What sayest thou to me V 

Pie, [rcpl^ng with coMness], 1 have said nothing to thee ; T merely answer thy complaints. 
I, too, might make against thee some charges ^r that weak and bending chameter which 
perhaps hath contributed to the perdition of thy daughter, and to the calamity which to-day 
has overtaken thee ; but this is not a time to augment thy woes w'hen there is no remedy. 

Gio. Docs none remhin ? {Pietro Morosini with his hand towards heaven^ and makes 

a motion to retire.'] Stay — hear at least — I ask no more ! [Pietro deiai/s^ and reaches out 
his hand to himi\ Exact not, for the love of God exact not of me what 1 cannot do. 

Gio, Tell me one thing only — lives liu^icro ? 

Pic. Mter hesitating some moments]. He lives. 

Gio. Thank God ! 

Pie. But do not tell it to your daughter ! 

Gio. Why ? 

PU‘, Because she will lament him twice. [E.vU slowly. Giovanni Morosini remains ova'- 
whelmed and ronfused.] 

Gio. There is no doubt — none, none — he is in the dungeons of the tribunal ; and there, 
there is no hope. But what can be his crime ? Perhaps an imprudence, a \l^rd, is about 
to cost him his life, as it has cost so nuinj others. No, no ; m\ brother’s silence announces 
a graver secret. And I have seen, in spite of his sterncss, what it cost him to conceal it. 
If Ruggiero has conspired against the Hcpiiblic — if any malcontents have prevailed over 
his inexperience — if the very desire to better his condition, arul to appear more worthy of 
iny daughter — how can I present myself before the unfortunate child, and what can I say 
to her? She awaits me wdth the greatest anxiety, and expects from her father words of 
corisolatloii, and 1 must prepare her to hear the death of her spouse — impossible ! impos- 
sible! It w'oiild be to stab her to the heart with my own dagger. [Alakes a few steps 
involuntarily f as if to leave the hall.] But wdiither do I go ? How can 1 leave her deserted 
thus ? The child of my heart has no other help than her father, and may never find herself 
in greater eviction. Perhaps they will break it suddenly to her that her husband has 
perished on the scaffold, and at the sound of those words my angel drops dead. No, I will 
go ; I will go myself. This very moment 1 go. Since (iod ordains it, thus I will drink to 
the dregs the cup of bitterness. 1 know not what tremor is this that will not let me make 
a single step. 1 would go to comfort her, and 1 cannot for my own grief. My God- — God 
of.niy life; thou w'ho see’st what passes within iny soul, have compas.sion upon mcl for the 
many sorrows and labours which I have endured in this world — for the blood which I have 
shed from my veins, combatting against the enemies of thy law — for the grief thou didst 
feel when thou .rawest at the foot of the cross thine afflicted mother — console an unhappy 
father, or give him strength to bear. 

The opening of the fourtli act represents the piazza of St. Mark illu- 
minated. *At the l)ottom is the ducal palace, in the halls of which company 
are seen walking to and fro; music sounds from time to time. The famous 
columns rnise their heads amidst the groups of people passing, and diverting 
themselves, the greater part in masks. The conspirators mingle with the 
soldiers. Spies, captains, sailors, dancers, and pilgrims pass and repius, 
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joking, singing, or exhibiting feats of jugglery. Suddenly the cloclc of Saint 
Mark strikes twelve, the arms of the conspirators flash in the light, their 
disguises are thrown aside, and they raise a shout of Venice and Liberty 
The soldiers of the guard, on the odier liand, cry “ Death to the traitors ! ” 
and attack them. A terrible tumult ensues, — cries of treason are heard in 
the halls of the palace, — the gates i^-e shut with a loud noise. A senator 
appears at the balcony, escorted by soldiers armed with pikes, and displays 
the standard of the liepublic, shouting to the populace Saint Math emd , 
Venice — the Repvblic for ever ! ” The people respond with entliusiasm, — 
the noise and confusion increase. A bell tolls at intervals: the people 
fly on all sides, but the lion of St. Mark conquers, and the Republic is 
saved. 

In the last act, the theatre represents the hall of audience of tlie tribunal 
of Ten, of|^ dark and gloomy aspect. At the .lower end is formed a 
kind of semicircle, in which are stationed the judges, with the three pre- 
sidents in front, with a table before them, and the others at the two sides. 
On the right liand of the judges, and a little lower, the seat and desk of 
the secretary are placed. Above the balustrade of the tribunal is written 
the word Justice. At the left hand of tlie judges is seen the door of the 
chamber of torture, with the inotto^7VM//t ; and at the right hand another 
door, covered with a black curtain, which leads to the chamber of execution; 
above is 'written the word Lteniify. On botli sides of the stage are various 
doors, by which the witnesses and other actors enter and depart. A hatch 
.in lh(‘ floor iudicati‘s the entrance to the subterraneous dungeons. It is 
night. An antique lamp casts a feelile light over the place. Upon the 
table of tlie jiresident are s<H'n a book, a desk, tla* urn of the votes, and an 
hour-glass of sand. 

Pietro jNIorosini commands the secn‘mry to read the sentence of the 
conspirators who have escaped witli life. The Qnerinis, Tiepolo, Boe- 
mundo, and those of most consc'quence have already been slain in the 
conflict ; their partisans, among the common people, drowned in the canal 
of Orsano, their jialaces and houses demolished, and their dust cast into the 
sea. The act of accusation against Ruggiero is then gone through with 
the usual formalities. The first witness, strongly suspected of being an 
accomplice, is Julian Rossi, a soldier, who had accompanied Ruggiero in 
all his enterprises, and who inhabited the same house with him. The scene 
begins to assume grjeat interest, and is tragical in the highest degree : — 

Secretary, What is your name ? 

Horn, .hilian Kossi. 

Sec. Your age ? 

lios. Forty-tlircc years. 

Sec. Your native place ? 

Jtos. Moilena. 

Sec. Your profession ? , 

Bos. Arms. 

Sec. How long have you been iii the service of Venice ? 

Bos. Four years, more or less. 

Sec. irndcr what captain ? 

Bos. Ruggiero. 

S(X. Did you know him long previously ? 

Bos. Yes ! I knew him, and loved him as if he had been my son. , 

Sec. What intimate relations have taken place between you that you are the only one who 
dwells with him ? 

Bos. That would be long to tell. ‘ He saved my life in a battle at Ferrara. is not 
like other Condottieri ; no I to save one of his men he would shed his own blood; ai|d I, 
like a man in debt to him, asked him one favour — no more : not to part firom him all my . 
life, la there any wrong in this ? He is so good as to tell me there is. 
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See. What persons enter his house ? 

Rot. Many. 

Sec. Who ? 

Ros. His soldiers to bless him, and the miserable 'whom he helped. 

Sec. But had he no intimacy or connection with some of the suspected persons ? why 
don’t you answer ? 

Ros, Because 1 do not understand the question* 

President 2d. Do you know the punishment that awaits you if you fail in the smallest 
tittle of the truth ? 

Ros. *&ignior, I do not fail in it ; but how can I say what I do not know ? 

Sec. Do you not remember to have said a short time ago that you were ready to obey the 
orders of Ruggiero in a certain very dangerous enterprise ? 

Ros. I do not remember to have said such a thing. 

Sec. One night ? 

Ros. Certainly not. 

See. Before a woman ? 

Ros. Not in the least. , 

Sec. Being seated at his very table ? 

Ros. I do not remember, upon iny faith, but if 1 said that 1 would do wnaievcr my cap- 
tain commanded me, it is the pure truth ; I never deny what 1 feel. 

Sec. And if Ruggiero had plotted any conspiracy against tlic Republic; ? [/foxsi gives no 
ansuoer. The judges redouble tJieir attention.'] i would also bo willing to obey him. Is nut 
that what your silence would say ? 

Ros. YwUh eagerness]. No, signior, no ; w'hcn I am silent I say nothing. 

Sec. But if Ruggiero himself had commandeii it ? 

Ros. My captain never commands what ought not to be done. 

See. But if by chance he had done so this once V 

Ros. But if, signior, this be not possible ? 

Sec. The witness would have made haste to have brought him before the tribunal. Is 
that not the truth ? — why do you lower your eyes ? ■ 

Ros. If my lord, the judge, says things that make an honest man blush ? 

Sec. These subterfuges are vain here : answer precisely, yes, or no. 

Ros. [with resolution]. Then, signior, I accuse nobody ; and my captain least of all, [Moro- 
sim rings the hell — the Subaltern enters, reeeires an order in a whisper^ and draws nigh to Rossi], 
This gives me to understand that I may now depart ; but I woidd Jtsk the tribunal one 
favour. I have neither mother nor sons ; they can do with me what they please, — even so 
as this life is worth so little ; but I would feel to leave tliis world before seeing the face of 
my captain, and before giving biui a parting embrace. 1 will not say to him a single won! ; 
alUiough it were with tJic gag in in^ mouth. Nothing more than to sec him and to press 
his hand. We have lookc<l on death together many times before, and now we .should un- 
derstand it. [The President 2d malccs a sign to wiUidraw him : he rxelaims in going] JVly poor 
captain, now' I shall never see tliee more unless it Ih; in heaven. [They lead hun out the 
same door bp which he entered.] 


Scene III. 

The same minus Ro.ssi. 

See. Moreover, there results aiuither proof agaiast Buirgicrofroin the confession f»f Maflei, 
In spite of his ob-stinate silence, be nanx'd him among bis accomplice.s at the seventh turn 
of the torture. 

jlfor. Is it known if la; has returned to himself? 

See. ’Tis probable. 

Mor. Then let him come to ratify his declaration, in order that it may be valid. [Rings, 
enter the Subaltern, who goes for Maffei^ 


Scene IV. 

'Phe same — Makfei. [They bring him forth from the Chandler of Torture.] 

Mor. Count MafTei, by order of the tribunal, there is about to be read to you in your 
presence, the confession which yon made naming your accomplices. Listen to it with 
‘ attention, and ratily it upon oath if you find it conform to the truth, So help you Ood. 
[Se/refariy reads] “ MafTci, native of Verona, comnrcAendcd in the case o? conspiracy 
i^alnst the Republic, and strongly .suspected of having been one of its principal promoters, 
was put to the tortiire at eleven o’clock yesterday night, and at the cncl of the half hour, at 
the seventh turn, after having begged for the love of God that they would let hini breathe 
at least, offered , to declare the accomplices of his crime. The ju^c acceded to his demand, 
threatening him with increase of the rigour of the proof if he fiiilcd in the truth which 
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was exacted of him ; and finding himself in the said case, he named as the principal conspi- 
rators the patricians Marco and Jacopo Querini, Boemundo, Tiepolo, Andrea Dauro, and 
the said Kuggiero, the which being seen, and that in a few moments he lost his senses, the 
proof was suspended, and the said act was given for finished.” 

Pre. 2d. Has the accused been informed of the document which has just been read ? 

Mdf. Yes, signior. 

l^rc. 2d, Docs he find it in all things conform to the truth ? 

Mnf, I know not. 

Prv, 2d, But has he not himself named clearly and distinctly those now mentioned as his 
chief accomplices ? 

Maf, I do not remember. ^ 

Pre. 2d. It is plain, notwithstanding. 

Maf. It may be so. 

Pro. 2d, What is there to remember in having named them ? 

Maf, My mouth may have done so, but not I. 

Pre, 2d, And does not the man answer for what his mouth utters ? 

Maf, For what 1 have said in my torture the executioner must answer. * 

Pre. 2d. In the mere act of naming them your conscience must have suggested them. 

Maf. No, but i»iy agonies. 

Pre. 2d. And why did you name these and no others ? 

Maf, Because at that moment your own names did not occur to me \silcnce]. 

Mor. Juan Malfei, the tribunal judges without passion and without anger ; neither sup- 
plications soften, nor insults exasperate it. Think on your situation, and that within a few 
short hours, perhaps, you will have to give a strict account of all your words and deeds. 
Maf Ay, I kno\v it. 

Mar. Search well your breast, and answer the tnith as if you already were in the pre- 
sence of (Tod. 

Maf. To him 1 will answer it, not to you. 

Mar. Why ? 

Maf, Because I do not fear your puiiishiiient, and I confide in his mercy, 

Pre, tid. For the third anil last time you are required to declare your accomplices. 

Maf. One alone I had. 

Pre. 3d. Who ? 

Maf. My conscience. 

Pre. 3d. Did thy conscience incite thee to conspire against the state ? 

Maf. My conscience dictates to me that the enemies of God are mine. 

Pre. 3d. And whom do you designate the enemies of God ? 

Maf, Those who represent him iif)on earth. 

/Vc. 3d. Are you igiioraiit to what you expose yourself if you persist in your obstinacy' ? 
Mrff. 1 only desire to liie. 

Prr. 2d. Not even that is granted to you now. [lihigs the helU and as the SnhnlUrn enters^ 
signs to conduct him again to the Chamber of 'Torture.] 

Maf. [shrieking in terror]. Again ! ['The Suhaltcrn commands him to JvUow] Give me strength 
to bear, O (lod, and if 1 die in agony, receive me to thy arms ! 

The tribunal continue their examinations, and Laura and Matilda are 
brought before them in ihe same manner. Notliiiig can be elicited from 
the former, except that she is impatiently expecting the arrival of her 
husband, for whose delay she cainiot account, are w'ithdrawn, and 

the officer is conmianded to bring forward Ruggiero, w'lio has undergone 
the torture, having already attempted to end himself by refusing all suste- 
nance. Disfigured and disheartened, apparalled in the same holyday 
garb in which he liad teen captured, fie is led into the hall by the 
officers. 

Sec. Draw near. [Tfic Secretary presents the open book to Rtiggiero, who places hit hand 
upon »/.] You {iwear by (fod and his Holy' Evangelists, to tell the truth in whatever is asked 
of you, although it should cost you your life. 
ling. I sw'ear. 

Sec, If you do so, God will keep it in mind, and if 3 ^ou be perjured, you will neither 
avoid the |!kinishmcnt of man, nor the other greater one in eternity. V^hey leave Ruggero 
on the scat of ihe accused fronting the Secretary, — the Snbaliem and officers retire.] 

Mor. Your name? 

Rug. Ruggiero. 

Mor. Your age? 

Rug. Twebty-six years. 
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Mor, Your country ? 

Ru^, [in a dispirited tone'], I know it not myself. 

Mor, But where were you born ? 

Rug. I iiin ignorant. 

Mor. And how can you be ignorant of it ? [Ruggiero bows his head, and docs not answer,] 
Whence came your parents ? 

Rug. My parents ! [Places both hands on his face.] 

Mor. Why do you weep. Are they alive then ? 

Rug. I never knew them in my life. 

j\for. *But of what family are you ? [Ruggiero is silent.] You are not ashamed to tell it ? 
Rug* I have not had, since 1 was horn, any aid save that of Providence, 
il/or. According to that, your parents abandoned you 

Rug. They were not so cruel ; it is the only inisfortunc from which God has preserved 
me. The unfortunates perished in a vessel on the same day that 1 became a captive. 

Jfor. WJiat say 3*011 ? Have you been a captive ? 

' Rug. I was in my youth, that in this lifcT should not possess even one happy day. 

Pre. 2d. And what arc his misfortunes to us ? His crime is all we have to deni with, 
ilfor. Continue, Ruggiero, continue. How did the}* take you ? In what garb ? Whither 
did the}' conduct you ? 

Rug. I remember nothing, I was so young, only that I was found in Alexandria, where a 
Religious of the Redemption ransomed me with alms. 

Jfor. But di<l you ne%'er gain any kiiowleilgc respecting }^our family and country ? 

Rug. The holy father did all in his power to ascertain who 1 was, but he discovered 
nothing. * 

Afar. Nothing absolutely ? 

Rug. Only that the}* captured inc in a Greek bark on the coast of Candia. 

Of C'andia ? 

Rug. Almost ail the Clirisfians jicrished in the combat, and I myself was found covered 
w ith blood on the bosom of my mother ; hut I had not the felicity to die w’ith her. 

Prr. 3d. Wiiat ails you '? 

Afor. [riswg from his scat]. Lca^c me, leave me, — Ruggiero is it the truth that you 
hav(^ spoken V 

Rug. ^V1lat interest would I have to deceive you ? 

Alor. \}u the middle of the stage]. Look at me, look at me Ruggiero. Does your heart 
say nothing ? 

Rug. That }ou are about to pronounce my sentence. 

Afor. No, my son, no. Have mere}* on thy father [Gtyes to embrace Ruggiero, who steps 
hack surprised. Alorosiui fulls senseless. Phr Serrelart/ runs to a.ssist him. some .Tudges 
rise from their seats. The President 2d rings the hell, and the Suhallrrn and Oj/ieer enttr.] 

Prt . 2d. Boar him to the palace by the secret bridge, and give him all the assistance his 
situation demands. Continue the tnal. [Officers hear away Aforosini.] 

Rug. {who had remained motionless, as if thunder.siruck.] Gan it he fiDssible. My God, 
can it be possible ? No, no ; Thou art not like men, and w ilt not grant me at this hour 
w'hat I have prayed for in vain so many times. 

Pre. 2d. Where were you, Ruggiero, four nights ago ? 

Rug. If this should be my father, — if the blood of Laura be t)io .same os that which 
runs in these veins ; if the unfortunate should hear of my death. 

Pre, 2d. Why do you not answer ? Do you think your silence will obliterate the 
charge ? 

Rug. And, perhaps, he himself has contributed to my min ; and has recognised his son 
only to see him perish on a scaffold. 

Pre. 3d, Ruggiero, for your own sake return to vourself, and do not abandon your 
defence. Consider the moments are precious, and that they will not return if you lose 
them. 

“Pre. 2d. Where were you four night^ ago ? With whom did you speak ? Of what did 
you treat ? Reply. 

Rug. All that they may have said is true. Leave me, 

Pre. 2d. Is it tme that you have conspired against the Republic ? 

Rug* If you know it why do you a.sk ? 

Pre. 3d. Weigh, Ruggiero, weigh well your words ? 

Rug. I know not how to lie, or to break my oath. 

Pre. 2d. Have you not heard it ? Enough.' [Rings the bell, enter the Subaltern and Officer, 
and carry off Ruggiero by one of the side doort.] 

Pic. 2d. [on fjof, and reading the form in the hook / all the Judges rise]. Ministers of this 
Tribunal, to whom the Republic has entrusted the scales and the sword, you swear to 
pronounce the sentence according to what your conscience shall dictates without human 
passion, attending solely to the public weal and the vindication of the lawa. 
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right hand on your heart, your heart free from:fear and hope, and 
your hand clean from innocent blood. 

"fi 4U. you do 0.4 yiU dooyyd i. .'S 

baUeaek; the Preadent then eeamnet the vote,, and firomnncee. ^ to the 

[Write, Ue word, on a paper- affixe, the ,eal ofttie T,ibunal, and Ih^nff^ ^ 

Secretary. The latter carrie, U to the Chamber of Rxemt, on, and ,econd 

In the mean time the Prerident 2d ring, the beU, and the officer, bring m Suggierca 

2d. Ruggiero I the tribunal has judged thee guilty of the conspiracy a^kst the 
public, and co^mnei thee to the punishment of traitors. [Ru^iero 
S murrfs the W>« of sand.] Prepare thyself to apj^ar w.Uun a few bnct njnents 
before the tribunal of God. Man has condemned thee in his justice. He will look upo 
thee with mercy. [Silence.] Hast thou aught to declare s' w ,no 

Rug. Nothing } I would^ only wish to beg one favour, which would make my last mo- 

incnts less bitter. 

^sg.^o^Mk'alonrwi**^ the President Morosini; and not to carry to the grave this 

It cannot be. Ruggiero ; after condemnation it is only lawful for the accused to 

speak with the minister of religion, who consoles him at that hour. s itisfaclioii, 

'■ Rug. One moment, at least, to know if he gave me being, and to h.nc the s.itist.ict.on, 

once in my life, of embracinj^ my father. 

5 . VSEtJ^oi'C'g'™. U.C ,hi. r,„..u,, .ud I I«d„., Wta. -duM 

is not in the power of the Trilwnol to accede to thj soppiication ; believe, if it 

was, it would not deny thee. . i • r ^ -.j. j 

Rug. I wish not to retard my death — only to sec him — to ’ 

to beseech him not to abandon an niifortnnate 'vilo. lla\e }Oii i » • 

J*rr '2d, In tliis i)lace \vc are only ministers ot the laws. • i • . 

Rug. And what law is there in tlic world that prohibits a «<>•> from "^deliver 

I ask no more of you — nothing more — to receive the blessing ot my l.itliti, ami 

'Vre. 2d. Lose not the time in vain. Every grain of sand that y ou see falling is an in.stant 

Yes, I know it. Think you it Ls the fear of death that makes me shed these 

‘TrJgrf Execute, without delay, the orders of the Tribunal. [T/uySerndary bechou, to 
R^icrothat he mmt follow him —the Subaltern and Officer place thcMscbu^, " have 

tlie^c'^nsolatiorof ‘LeiS^^ daps and rahes hU 

JLT .die,/, 


roin-.l Adieu ! my tattler, adieu - »v iiy uo you . oh ........ __ 

hearing hi, accent,, ffirng, oiwn the door of her chamber and rushes into Itu aim, oj Uu^iuo 
iht‘ Judges rise in — MaiiMa enters behind her mstress.] 

Laura, At la.st thou art here. 

Bug. Laura! 4.1 

Pre, 2d. [issuing from within the bar], Separate them instantly, t ,nU mnud his 

zJj. Tkke it, Ruggiero, take it -guard it while you live. UVucc. her portrait loiiiid hi, 

find of mv soul what crime has this unfortunate committed ? 

?;vf.'2S^Why wlSlt-ob^y or tremble ! [The Siihalti^i and Officer tear iiicay Ruggiero 
by force. The&eretary and Matilda teparale Laura, and lead her to a did tun .] 

Imu. No, no, why do you tear iiiefroni my spouse? 

Rug. Adieu. Laura ! forget not your Uug{icro, and pray to God for him. 

Whither do they lead you ? Remember that my lather awaits us. 

Bue. Thv father I Say to mine that now he has no son. « • 1 

Lm [tearing herself from the others, and running toivards him]. Hear, Ruggiero . 

BuiF [in a faint vtiice]. Adieu I [On entering the Chamber of Execution the curtain smngM 
b^k^iJtma ^cooer, tL tcajbld and fall, backward lifelc. MatUda receive, her in her arm,. 
Lau. Christ Jesus! 

Martinez de la Rosa is .also the autlior of the “Widow of Padilla,” a 
trairedv. founded upon the wars of the Commmidades against Charles the 
Filai, Witten iu imitation of Alfieri, in blank verse; « Morayraa,* a 
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tragedy, on a Moorish subject, also in imitation of the Italian tragedian, 
having its scene in the court of Boabdil, at Granada ; Edipus/’ a classical 
trageay, upon an argument without interest for modern days ; and a drama 
ill prose, called ‘‘ Aben Humeya ; or, the Revolt of the Moors under Philip 
the Second.” He is also the author of one comedy, called The Daughter 
at Home and the Mother at the Masquerade,” written in the rodondilha 
verses of the old comedies, without their admixture of other lyricial mea- 
sures, and with all the intricacy of plot peculiar to them. We cannot say 
that this attempt appears to us so successful as the others ; it is neither 
Calderon nor Molifire, and it would be almost "impossible to decide, iifter 
reading it, whether the scene, manners, and conversatidhs described were 
those of the seventeentli or of the nineteenth century. It may, however, 
be completely Spanish, for the applause with which it has been received in 
America and Spain, proves that manners are’yel fiir behind European civil- 
isation. The regular tragedies of the author are all 

So coldly sweet, so ileadly fair, 1 

We start, for soul is wanting there. 

And even of the others, such as “ Aben Humeya,” and the ‘‘ Conspiracy 
of V’^enice,” it must be owned, that they are not exclusively Spanish .'ind 
(diaracteristic. They might have been written by a German, an Italian, a 
Frenchman, or an Englishman. Civilisation and criticism seem to have 
generalised poetic forms and diction over all Europe. No modern Spaniard 
could now wTite a play like one of Calderon’s, and the name of this poet 
naturally leads us to notice the critical remarks of Mai*tincz do la Rosa 
upon the Spanish theatre, which lie has divided into various epochs. To 
us one era comprehends the whole ; wc regard neither the infancy nor the 
decline of art, its age of maturity is that from which we judge it, that age 
is typified in one man’s name. The Spanish theatre was in the hands of 
the contemporaries of Lope de Vega when Philip the Third died in 1621, 
and from that time various symptoms appeared which announced the near 
approach of a new era, even more flourishing and glorious than the* jire- 
ceding one. Tliat sovereign had shown little affection for dramatic diver- 
sions, and his court naturally reflected his pusillanimous and devout cha- 
racter ; but as soon as Philip the Fourth ascended the throne, every thing 
changed its aspect ; a youthful monarch, a lover of letters, of poetry, and, 
above all, of the theatre ; a palace open from one end to \he other to genius 
and the muses ; powerful nooles, interested in amusing the prince, so that 
lie might not hear, amidst the noise of festivals, the complaints and sup- 
plications of the people ; love and gallantry, disjilaying at full length their 
alluring charms, an intercourse more peaceful, customs more refinefl, if not 
more pure, manners more courteous and easy ; all, in fine, contributed to 
present to the dramatists a field admirably adapted for the display of their 
genius. The accounts of the magnificent feasts with which, in that reign, 
the court diverted themselves, appear likc.*the descriptions of novels or 
OrienUil tales, among which dramatic spectacles occupy a promincnit place. 
The sumptuous theatre of Buen Rctiro, and the frequent representiitions 
celebrated before the monarch, are yet recorded, us well as the tradition 
founded upon his taste for the stage, that he was himself the author of many 
dramatic compositions. * * 

In circumstances so prosperous, and at the decline of Lope de Vega, a 
powerful rival presented himself in the field, destined to banish from die 
^ge the man Who had exercised over it so ateolute an empire, — such was 
Caideroa« Endowed with a genius the mo8i» acute^ an imaghiatiQn not so 
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vehement as bold and florid, with an invention less vast than Aat of Lope 
de Vega, but more subtle and artificial, not so rich in diction,' although as 
easy and pure, a good versifier, although not so great a poet^ it appeared 
as if Caldej^'on was born to occupy the post which his celebrated pred^ejssor 
was about to vacate, and even to prove his own superiority. Of noble 
family, good education, and well received in a court so polite and cultivated, 
henceforward he could ’ observe the vast and pleasing picture. whic*h .prt*- 
sented itself to his view, and give to his elocution and style that soft and 
limpid varnish which so much pleases upon the theatre. 

But unfortunately the qualities of this poet, his age and nature, influ-« 
eiiced him disadvantageously, and contribute to lead him astray from the 
true path. Tlie talents of Calderon were great, his instruction by nd 
means scanty, although not sufficiently sound and select ; he was born in an 
era of contagion, in which affectations and culteranisrno flow'ed in from all 
})arts ; he saw before him a Lope, who had excelled so much by casting 
aside the trammels of art, he himself fi^lt more inclination to shine by the 
spontaneous gifts of his genius, than by such as \vere accpiired at the cost 
of eontinujtl labour and painful observation, and found it more easy and 
rtNidy to paint with freedom and grace, than to censure or describe faitli- 
fiilly living manners and cliaracters. I'he bent of his genius, the example 
of other dramatists, the taste of the* public, all invited him to study in his 
dramas novelty and artifice, more than imitation and truth, sure of con-^ 
cealin'g, by the liveliiu‘ss and brilliancy of his colours, the faults in the 
correctness of the design. It was unfortunate also, that at that period 
dramas on religious subjects, especially autoa sacrawenfales were in great 
vogue, which b(‘ing represent'd at solemn festivals, and under the more 
immediate protection of authority, acquired greater reputation for tlieir 
authors, although it could not fail to ha])pen, that when subtlety of genius 
was the gift in most requisition, these alk'gorical and sublimated compo- 
sitions should plctose in the highest degree, and that lie, wiio, like Cal- 
deron, felt himself most cajxihle of shining in these sort of compositions, 
should with difficulty refrain from writing them. 

At a time more rude and simple, and, as it >vere, in the leading-strings 
of infancy. Spanish comedy had begun to admit kings and illustrious per- 
sonages upon the stage, and if it had afterwards continued to do so with 
applause,* it was noj expected that it would renounce, in the reign of Philip 
the Fourth, such ambitious pretensions, or reduce itself to modest medi- 
ocrity. The protection of the court, its luxury, and Uisto for gaudy spectacles, 
led poets to dedicate themselves to heroic comedies, '^llic taste of that day 
also inclined them to every thing that w'as bombastic and pompous. It w^as 
the part in those arguments to give a greater play to the imagination, to 
elevate the tone of the style, to ennoble the phraseology, to show' more 
artifice in the versification; in a word, all that most pleased the public, 
and cost the least to the writers. It is not wonderful . that they were 
pleased with such compositions,' more confident in excelling in them by 
their genius, than feartiil of the dangers that threatened tlicir reputation 
with posterity. . 

Calderon was far from avoiding them, and he who, at the age of thirteen, 
had commenced by composing the ‘‘ Car of Heaven,” gave sufficient reason 
to fear, tliat with bis bent of mind, and the grateful reception of the public, 
he would involve himself more and more in such inauspicious attempts. 
So it hapjifened effectually. Calderon misspent the greater part of his 
stren^h in the composition of heroic dramas^ in which the bad selection of 
tliQ arguments, although at times « not devoid of inter^t and beauty. 
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destroyed all merit; but nothing else could be hoped for from comedies 
founded upon the prowess of the great Zenobia, or on the life of Semiram is, 
called the ‘‘ Daughter of the Air,’* upon the stories of Roldan and the 
giant Galable, in the Bridge of Amantifre,*’ upon a prince ^f Poland, 
immured by his father like a wild beast, upon the pride of Coriolanus, 
and the tears of Vetulia, and other similar subjects so unfit for comedy. 
That the poet should take no heed of the verisimilitude of the plan, of the 
natural course of the incidents, or of the truth of the characters, tliat he 
should burlesque history, confound facts, and commit the grossest iaults 
in geography and chronology, not aiming at painting so many various 
customs conformably to the nation, the time, and other circumstances which 
each drama requires, naturally followed, and that he should rest satisfied 
with heaping up incident upon incident, weaving intricate plots, and raving 
in high sounding phrase, which the depmved taste of the public applauded 
as sublime. Of this “ style ornate** the following passcage from “ Life, a 
Ejream,** is a lair specimen ; but mettendolo Turpino aneh io lo messo^^ as 
Ariosto says. 

Clarin [io St^gumund], Say what is that hath given thee most delight 
Above all things that here have met thy sight Y 

Seffismitmi, Nothing do I admire : 

All was foretold me ; but if I desire 
Alight in this world, ’twill be 
Womans divine enchanting niajesti. 

And I reineniliLT me, I read 

VVhilonie in books that what ’hove all display’d 

Natures divincst plan. 

As being a world within himself, was man. 

I think the work to whieii ino'it care wits given 
W"as woman, for she is hcr&elf a heaven, 

And by her beauty ’s spells 

As far as heaven does earth, she man excels ; 

And more, if it be one I now admire. 

Hosaura [apart]. The Prince is here, I therefore must depart. 

SesfiJi, Ho! woman! stand at ieitst, 

.loin not the west unto the orient east ; 

Nay, fly not at first sight. 

Anti join the bright day to the gloomy night, 

Kemovc those c^es and bps, 

And doubtless thou wiit cause the day’s eclipse^; . • 

But sure mine e^es deceive ! 

Ros, AVhat 1 behold I doubt, and yet believe. 

Sef^is, The beauty she would hide 
1 ’vc seen before. 

Ros, Sure I this pomp and pride 
Beheld before in strife 
Within a dungeon. 

Segit. Lo ! i have found my life ! 

0 woman I for that name 

Hus on a man the most endearing claim. 

Who art thou ? dost thou know , 

Thou to thy Prince dost adoration ow’i% 

Though ne’er beheld by thee ? Init I, 

My claim by other rights will justify. 

Methinks i saw* before 

The heavenly beauty that I now odore. 

Fair creature what thy name ? 

Ro$, [apart], 1 must dissemble. I fim Estrella’s dame. 

Midst stars a feeble ray. 

Segu, No, say not so, — a bright sun rather say, 

From which her star’s pale light 
Borrows iu splendour, shining but by night. 

1 tmw amldit thfi bowers, . 
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That in tlie kingdom of perfumes and flowers 
The rose’s deity 

Was held as empress, born of fairest tree, 

I saw midst jewels fine 
In the rare knowledge of each various mine 
Preferred the diamond stone 
Above them all, as it most brilliant shone ; 

I, in the clear and high 
licpublic of the still revolving sky 
Beheld that loftier fa? 

Than all the rest shone the bright Morning Star, 

And in the highest spheres. 

Where the sun calls the planets as his peers. 

Beheld him in his might. 

Hailed the great oracle of day and night : — 

How then, if midst the jewels, stars, and flowers, 

The fairest ami most beauteous have most powers. 

And rise the most exalted, hast thou shown 
Obedience to less beauty than thine own 
As being lovelier far, 

Rose, diamond, sun, and flower, and Morning Star ? 

Of the he?‘eic comedies few specimens have Ixhmi translated for the Kriti.sli 
public. Jt eannol be denied that they ar(‘ sometimes full of fhiiev. It 
would be difficult to select one of the most charaetcTistic scenes wliicli would 
be of reasonable limits, or to copy the liyperbolieal lliojit.^ of the orioinalj 
which, ill many instances, an* playful and ironical, more than in the ‘‘ Ercles 
vein.” As I lolofenu's says in Love’s Labour Lost,” we must say of 
tlie hero of lafe, a Dream,” — His humour is lofty, his diseoiirst* pe- 
remptory, his tongue liled, his eye ambitious, Ins gait inajesti(‘al5 and his 
g(‘neral behaviour, vain, ridicuhms, and llirasonical. He is too picked, too 
spruce, loo alTeeted, too odd as it wei'e, too peregrinate, as we may call it.” 

And so much for (lie lu'roic coinetlies. The* merit of Calderon cannot 
then be estimated by this class of composition so celebrated in his day and so 
discredited in ours, but by the talent which he has dis|)laved in otlu‘rs of 
whiirh lu» may bo considered, if not as the father, at h‘ast as oik* of those 
Avho contributed the most to ennoble them; — we mean the eomedies of the 
Sword and (loak^ so termed on account of tlu* dress in which they were per- 
formed. These comedies cannot be said, inure than the others, to fulfill 
tlie end which they ought to liavi* proposed; but it was then no little merit 
to make Comedy come down from the clouds, and teach her to walk upon 
the earth; it was a fartlier step in advance to present upon the stag'* pic- 
tures of civil lile, domestic intrigues, and common occurrences between 
private individuals, by which she gained not only arguments more fitted to 
comedy, Init an improved style, dialogue, and versification, assuming a tone 
more tempered and becoming, instead oi' deafening the car with empty sen- 
t(*nces, and sounding periods. Unfortunately, Calderon did not aspire to 
the lioiiourable title of a censor of manners ; perhaps, because in his day he 
thouglit it useless, if not dangerous ; and finding himself in a court of feast- 
ing and gallantry, protected and flattered, he thought it more secure to swim 
witli the current, anti to employ his talent in gilding the brilliant vices of the 
court which he saw extolled in all quarters, than to present them in their 
naked, deformity upon the stage, to chastise and banish them. This is the 
heaviest imputation that can be made against him, since we frequently see 
in his comedies vicious actions not only pardoned and ennobled, but also 
cl*own^d with fortune and success ; instead of having proposed to himself, as 
he ought, to exhibit the vices and ridiculotis defects which society presented 
in his day for the purpose of exercising against them the fine weapons of his 
. VOL. IL N N 
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wit- Had he done this, he would not only have caused groat ^bod in place 
of harm, but by proposing to censure in each drama a vice or a defect, and 
devoting himself to a precise delineation of characters as various as they are 
in the world, his pictures, like them, would have had infinite variety also ; 
blit the poet persisting in forging dramas by means of weaving plots, and 
Carrying the suspended curiosity from one scene to another, became in the 
end a Confirmed mannerist. Some incidents are found so often repeated 
in his comedies, that they become quite hackneyed ; and for all that regards 
characters, the list is briefly filled up with one set of gallants, valiant and 
favoured; another, angrv and jealous; one set of ladies enamoured and 
forward; another, complaining and importunate; fathers harsh and cruel, 
brothers bullying, servants insolent, and buffoons intermeddling. 

Besides invention and artifice, Calderon possessed many other qualities of 
great price ; and although severe taste may now*a-days condemn in liis plays 
so many flowers and points of wit, there will always remain to admire the 
gentle urbanity, the pure diction, and the agreeable versification. One of 
these flights of fancy is met with in the “ Principe Constante,’’ where a 
comparison of stars with flowers, and of flowers with stars, is introduced in 
two concerted sonnets. With all their faults, these two sonnets arc so beau- 
tiful, and so perfectly in Calderon’s style, that they maybe quoted as examples- 
Prince Fernando, a captive, brings flowers to the Princess Phcciiix. After 
all sorts of fine things have been .uttered, Fernando says, — 

“ Estas que fucron pouipa y alcgria.” 

These flowers which now their glowing pomp unfold, 

Waking beneath the eyelids of the morn, 

8hall, when day sinks, with drooping leaves forlorn, 

Sleep in embraces of the midnight cold. — 

Theiie gorgeous tints, which vie with heaven, adorning 
IJright Iris, freaked with purple, jet, and gold. 

Shall be to anortal life a symbol warning 
How much of grief doth one brief day behold. — 

The Hose, she hails the morning but to bloom, 

And blooms but soon to fade in lonely bowers, 

A tomb and cradle for her brief perfume ; 

' One little bud, — and such man’s fortune towers. 

Which in a day is born and meets its doom 
In woe, for ages past were once but liours. 

To this Phoenix replies in a strain somewhat too poetical even for an 
Oriental princess, — * 

" Essos rasgos dc luz, essas ccntellas.” 

Those lamps of fire, those gems whose lightnings shine 
Through the dark depths of purple gloom intense. 

Die in the unapparent when divine, 

Their sun-lit splendours morning’s mys dispense ; — 

I’hey are noetiirnai flowers that bloom afar, 

Ephemeral is their beauty us their hours, 

* For if but la^ts a day the age of flowers, 

A night is all the liietime of a star : — 

And from their spring so fair and fugitive, 

Our weal or woe may we by turns imply ; 

Hecorded, though the sun should die or live 
On wiiat duration then shall man rely, 

Or what sad change shall mortals not receive. 

From stars which every night are born and die ? 

In do far as respects hia contemporaries, Calderon could i^ot fail to en- 
chant them. Many of his defects were then reputed beauties ; and in an 
,age of wit and gallantry how could it do otherwise than delight, to behold 
ladies so discreet and impassioned, lovers so devoted and punctilious with a 
challenge always on their lips, and their hands always on their swords ! Lope 
de Vega liad raised comedy from its rudeness and rusticity by making it more 
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decorous and ornate : in Calderon we already see the poet of the court, and 
of the court of Philip the Fourth. The elegant figures of Velasquez or 
Vandyke live and move before us; we fancy we see them with their taper 
hands, their eagle profile, and their glowing eyes, at once mild and sarcastic; 
some grave and dignified in their furred cloaks and dark flowing mantles, 
like the senators of Paul Veronese ; others, elegant and graceful im their 
habits of black satin, with tlieir plumed hats and long Toledo rapiers, exhi- 
biting in the dress of that day (as, for example, in that magnificent portrait 
of Don Luis de Haro, which last season adorned the British Institution) the 
reflex of the last expiring rays of chivalry : — such are his comedies of actual 
life ; or we have, in his devotional pieces, the flower of Christian culture as 
developed by Catholicism. The poetry of Luis de Leon, simple, classic, and 
sublime, does not give us back the saints and virgins of Murillo more com- 
pletely than some of the soaring flights of Calderon. No poets, no painters, 
not even the Italians themselves, have succeeded better in delineating the 
raptures of pious love, and the excesses of ascetic devotion. That fine 
St. Francis by Murillo, which also hung last year in the Institution, might 
find a double in the Cyprian of Calderon's Magico Prodigioso ; — the ab- 
straction from worldly thought, — the rapt contemplation devout and 
pure ” of tile pious Cenobite, — 

« dcscansada vida 

La del quo huyc del mundanal ruido, 

Y sigue la escondida^ 

Senda por dondc han ido, 

Los pocos sabios que en el mundo han sido I ” 

tlie spirituality of Cfiristianity, its mode of seeing and considering the uni- 
verse, are all expressed to perfection in poetry, instinct with peculiar beauty, 
and of a character exclusively Spanish, in that magnificent language too, 
which, before all others, has been said to be worthiest for the adoration of 
God. We hail his saintly heroine Justiaa, as though she were one of Mu- 
rillo's virgins, ^ve Maria gratia jdena ! * 

• Wliat, for instance, can be finer than the following ? — 

« ODE ON THE ASCENSION, 

“ y dexag Pastor Santo, 

“ i\jid learest thou, Pastor Holy I 

Thy flock in this dark wilderness and maze ? 

*Midst fear and melancholy. 

Dost thou, in glory’s blaze. 

Calmly ascend to the Infinite of Days ? 

“ The wise, the good, the blest. 

Rejoicing on^e but now in mournful guise. 

The cherished in thy breast. 

Who now shall sympathise 

# With them, or who shall charm theirdonging eyes ? ■ 

What shall those eyes behold 

Tliat saw the beauties of their Heavenly Lord, 

That can delight unfold ? 

- By whom that heard thy word 
Wilt not the world’s harsh discord be abhorred ? 

“ This dark and stormy ocean 

Who shall control ? Wljat power the winds shall chide 
In their tempestuous motion ? 

. If clouds thy form now hide. 

What star the vessel to her port sliall guide? 

■< Al&s 1 thou envious cloud I 

Why, with our short-lived pleasure inteifcre? 

Why in such haste to shroud 
Thy wealth, and disappear? 

How poor, how blind, alas I tbou leavest us here ?” ^ 
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It was certoinly by a great fatality^ that the most flourishing age of the 
Spanish drama coincided with so many circumstances unfavourable to its 
perfection. In the reign of Philip IV., the knowledge and taste which had 
distinguished the writers of the sixteenth century, formed upon the classic 
models of antiquity, were daily becoming extinguished ; and when the poets 
of thp following age endeavoured to erect a theatre really national, »Spain 
was not in that state of forwardness in which philosophy, science, and the 
arts liad placed other nations at a subsequent period. Their dramatists 
had thus no firm and solid ground. The antient had passed away, and no 
otlier had as yet elevated itself in its place. The intelligence of the nation 
decayed hour by hour, and if nature, with prodigal liand, produced many 
happy geniuses, their very talents contributed to ruin them ; as with per- 
sons in a contagion, the most robust and healthy arc ever wont to be the 
most exposed. 

Even at the beginning of the seventeenth century, the dry Mariana wrote 
‘‘ For what else is seen upoji our stage except the seduction of maidens, the 
intrigues of light women, the evil arts of pimps and procuresses, the frauds 
of waiting-men and women, and all this expressed in polished, sounding 
verse, embellished with the colours of elocution, that that may be engraved 
more deeply in the memory, which it would be so useful to be ignorant of.’^ 
And the abuse increasing instead of rejiiedying itself, a more modern critic 
found reason to say of their dramas, — ‘‘ In them are beheld, ])ainted with 
the most attractive colours, the most dishonest solicitudes, decej)tions, arti- 
fices, perfidies, abductions of maidens, scaling of noble houses, resistances to 
justice, rash duels and rash challenges, founded upon a false point of honour, 
robberies authorised, violences undertaken and effected, insolent buflbons, 
and servants who make a boast and profit of their infamous mediations.” 
This, we have no doubt, was as true a picture of things as ever it was in 
France in the times of Louis XV., or the regent Orleans. Freeing them- 
selves from the moral object of comedy, it was a natural consequence that 
thei dramatists should neglect the most essential part of characters; and that 
if they chance to sketch a few excellent ones, they refer to it more than once 
as a minor accomplishment; whence it liappens that to the English reader 
accustomed to Shakspeare, the plays of Calderon appear, not like a gallery 
of pictures in which the spectator can study the attitude, physiognomy, and 
disposition of each person, but rather like a magic lantern through which 
thousands of figures pass and repass with the utmost rapidity, painted in 
the most brilliant colours, but wearisome, at last, to tlie attention and the 
sight;. * 

With all tliese grave defects, how, tlien, it may be asked, is it that the old 
drama pleased and still pleases? As all kinds of writing are good, except 
the tiresome kind, this proves tjiat they have a charm, of which the want 
cannot be supplied by all other perfections united, — a merit which of 
itself is capable of weighing against a thousand defects. The old Spanish 
comedies possessed that je ne sfai qmi more powerful at times than beauty 
itself, and which, although indefinable by critic, sculptor, or painter, seizes 
and captivates, like Murillo’s Flower Girl in the Dulwich Gallery, while the 
regularity of other beauties is passed by unheeded. The modern school of 
Mart^iez de la Rosa,, correct and polished, we may admire ; but who can be 
in love with a thing so cold ? The excelling qualities of the old plays are 
the invention, in wmch gift they have neither successors, nor rivals — their 
admirable plots, their masterly dramatic dialogue, lively and quick as a game 
at fence, full of natural transitions and graceful repartee. Even laying aside 
so many thousand sacred or heroic comedies, and other absurd arguments. 
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it is impossible to enumerate tlieir many happy subjects, susceptible ot a 
thousand beauties, which neither grow old witli time, nor restrict liieir 
pleasing powers within the precincts of one nation, but which please to-day 
the same as they did two centuries ago, and even when despoiled of the 
charm of diction and versification, meet with a favourable reception on all 
the stages of Europe, 

For a nation tliat can produce such writers as Martinez de la Ros^, there 
is yet much to hope. Military virtue is not wholly extinct, among a pea- 
santry who do not hesitate with equal numbers to cliarge British troops with 
the bayonet. Such a country cannot be stationary. Civilisation presses u][K>n 
her from the north ; steam urges her from the sea : — 

“ Atejue rotis sumiiias levibus pcrlabitur unclas.*’ 

Now is the time for her to cry, San Jaifo y Cierra Espana ! 


NOTES OF A LOVER OF BOOKS. 

No. HI. (lAUTH, PHYSICIANkS, AND LOVE LETTERS. 


Hartky find a Dedication to him hi/ Steele. Garth, Pope, and ArhnthnoU’-^ Other Phyaiciam in 
comierion with IFit and Literature. — Desirahleness of a Selection from the lesa-known IVdrks of Steele, 
and of a Collection of real Love- Let ten.— •Two beautiful Specimens from the “ Lover,** 


Wk never cast our eyes towards “ Harrow on the Hill ” (let us keep these 
picturesque denominations of places as long as we can) without thinking of 
an amiable man, and most pleasant wit and physician of Queen Anne’s time, 
who lies burieil there, — Garth, the author of the Dispensary.” He wjis 
the Whig physician of the men of letters of that day, as Arbutlinot was the 
Tory ; and never were two better men sent to console the bodily and menial 
ailments of two witty parties, or show them what a nothing party is, com- 
pared with the luniRinity remaining under the quarrels of both. 

Agreeably to the intentions of these Notes,” we shall not repeat what 
has been said of Garth in so many biographies, anecdotes, and incidental 
notices before ns. Our cliicf object, as far as regards himself, is to lay 
before tlie reader some passages of a dedication, which appears to have 
escaped them all, and which beautifully enlarges upon that professional 
generosity, which obtained him the love of all parties, and the immortal 
panegyrics of Drydeii and Pope. It is by Sir Richard Steele, and is 
written jis none but a congenial spirit could write, in love with the same 
virtues, and accustomed to tlic consolation derived from them. 

“ To Sir Samuel Garth, M. D, 

" 8ir> 

“ As soon as I thought of making the Lover a present to one of my friends, I ggy>lved» 
without further distracting my choice, to send it to the Best-Natured Man, You are dPbniVbr^ 
sally known for this character, that an epistle so directed would find its way to you without 
your name ; and I believe nobody but you yourself would deliver such a superscription io any 
other person, 

** This propensity is the nearest akin to love ; and good nature is the worthiest affeetian 
of the mind, os love is the noblest passion of it. While the latter is wholly .occupied in 
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endeavouring to make happy one single object, the other diifuscs its bepcvolcnce to all the 
world. 

“ The pitiful artifices which empyrics are guilty of to drain cash out of valetudinarians, 
are the abhorrence of your generous mind ; and it is as common with Garth to supply 
indigent fmtients with money for food, as to receive it from wealthy ones for physic. 

“ This^ tenderness interrupts the satisfactions of conversation, to which you are so happily 
turned; but we forgive you that our, mirth is often insipid to yon, while you int ahseni lo 
what passes amongst m,Jrom your care of such as languish in sichness. We are sensible that 
their distresses, instead of being removed by company, return more strongly to your imiigiii- 
ation, by comparison of their condition to the jollities of health. 

“ But I forget I am writing a dedication,” &c. &c. &c. 

This picture of a man’s sitting silent, on account of his sympathies with 
the absent, in the midst of such conversation as he was famous for excelling 
in, is very interesting, and comes home to us as if we were in his company. 
Who will wonder that Pope should write of Garth as he did ? 

“ Fiircwcll, Arbuthnot’s raillery 
On every learned sot ; 

And Garlh^ the best good Christian hc^ 

Although he knows it not** 

This exquisite compliment to Garth has been often noticed, as at once con- 
firming the scepticism attributed to him, and vindicating the Christian spirit 
with which it was .accompanied. But it has not been remarked that Pope, 
with a further delicacy, highly creditable to all parties, has here celebrated 
ill one and the same stanza, his Tory and Whig medical friend ; and the 
delicacy is carried to its utmost towards Arbiithnot himself, when we con- 
sider that that learned wit liad the reputation of being as orthodox a 
Christian in belief as in practice; so that the modesty of his charity is thus 
taxed to its height, and therefore as highly complimented, by tlic excessive 
praise bestowed on the Christian spirit of the rival wit. Whig, and physician. 

The intercourse, in all ages, between men of letters and lettered phy- 
sicians is one of the most pleasing contemplations in the history of authorship. 
The necessity (sometimes of every description) on one side, the balm afforded 
on the other; the perfect mutual understanding, the wit, the elegance, the 
genius, the masculine gentleness, the honour mutually done and received, 
and not seldom the consciousness that friendships so begun will be recog- 
nised and loved by posterity, — all combine to give it H very peculiar cha- 
racter of tender and elevated humanity, and to make us, the specUitors, 
look on, with an interest partaking of the gratitude. If it had not been for 
Arbuthnot, posterity might have been deprived of a great deal of Pope. 

“ Friend to my life, which did not you prolong. 

The world had wanted many an idle song 

says, be, in his Epistle to the Efoctor. And Dryden, in the Postscript” 
to his translation of “ Virgil,” speaks, in a similar way, of his medical 
friends, and of the whole profession : — 

** That I have recovered, in some measure, the health which I had lost by too much 
application to this work, is owing, next to God’s mercy, to the skill and care of Dr. Guibbons 
and Dr. Hobbs, the two ornaments of their profession, whom I can ore^ pay by this acknow- 
ledgment. The whole faculty has always been ready to oblige me.” 

Pope again, in a letter to his friend Allen, a few weeks before he died, 
pays the like general compliment : — 

“ There is no end of my kind treatment from the faculty. They arc, in general, the most 
amiable ^mpaiiions, and the best friends, as well as most learned men I know.” 
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We are sorry we cannot quote a similar testimony from Johnson, in one 
of his very best passages ; but we have not his Lives of the Poets” at 
hand, and cannot find it in any collateral book. It was to him that Dr. 
Brocklesby offered not only apartments in his house, but an annuity ; and 
the same amiable man is known to have given a considerable sum of money 
to his friend Burke. The extension of obligations of tliis latter kind is, for 
many obvious reasons, not to be desired. '^Fhe necessity on the one side 
must be of as peculiar, and so to speak, of as noble a kind, as the generosity 
on the other ; and special care would be taken by a necessity of that kind, 
that the generosity should be equalled by the means. But where the cir- 
cumstances have occurred, it is delightful to record them. And we have no 
doubt, that in proportion to the eminence of physicians’ names hi the con- 
nection of their art with other liberal studies, tlu‘ records would be found 
numerous with aU, if we had the luck to discover them. There is not a 
medical name connected with literature, which is not that of a generous man 
in regard to money matters, and commonly spt^aking, in all others. Black- 
more himself, however dull as a poet, and pedantic as a moralist, eo- 
joyed, wo btdieve, the usual reputation of the faculty for benevolence. We 
know not whether Cowley is to be mentioned among the jihysicians who 
have taken their d<'grees in wit or poetry, for perJiaps he never practised, 
ihit the annals of our minor poetry abound in medical names, all of 
them eminent for kindness. Arbuthnot, as well as Carth, wrote verses, 
and no feeble ones either, as may be seen by a comjiosition of his in 
the first volume of ‘‘ Dodsley’s Collection,’’ entitled Know Thyself.” . 
Akenside was a physician, — so was Armstrong, — so was Goldsmith, — 
so was Smollett; and Dr. Cotton, poor Cow'j)er’s friend, author of the 
^‘Visions;” and Grainger, the translator of Tibullus,” who wrote the 
thoughtful “ Ode on Solitude,” and the biantiful ballad entitled Bryan 
and Pereene.” Percy (w'ho inserted the ballad with more feeling than 
])ropriety, in his Ueliqiies of Ancient English T^oetry,”) says of him, that 
he wjis one of the most frieiiflly, generous, and benevolent men he ever 
knew.” Goldsmith, even in his own poverty, was known to have given 
ginneas to the poor, by way of prescriptions ; and when he died, his staircase 
in the Temple was beset by a crowd of mourners out of Fleet Street, such 
as Dives in his prosperity would sooner have laughed at, than Lazarus would, 
or Mary Magdalem Smollett had his full portion of professional generosity 
in money matters, though he does not appear to have possessed so much of 
the customary delicacy; otherwise he never would have given “ostenta- 
tions” Sunday dinners to poor authoi’s, upon w^liose heads he took the op- 
portunity of cracking sarcastic jokes ! But he was a diseased subject, and 
probably liad as bad blood as his heart was good. Of Armstrong and 
Akenside w^e are not aware that any particular instances of generosity have 
been recorded: but they both had the usu^l reputation for benevolence, and 
wrote of it as if they deserved it. Akenside also excited the enthusiastic 
generosity of a friend ; which an ungenerous man is not likely to do, 
though undoubtedly it is possible he might, considering the warmth of the ^ 
heart in wdiich it is excited. The debt of scholarship and friendship to the 
profession was hflifdsomely acknowledged in his instance by the affection of 
Dyson, who, when Akenside was commencing practice, gave him three 
hundred a year till he should grow rich enough to do witliout it. That was 
the most magnificent fee ever given ! 

We know not, indeed, w'ho is calculated to excite a liberal enthusiasms^ 
if a liberal physician is not. There is not a fine corner in the mind and 
hegs^t to which he does not appeal ; ajid in relieving the frame, he is too 
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often the only means of making virtue itself comfortable. He is well* 
educated^ well-bred, has been accustomed to the infirmities of his fellow 
creatures, therefore understands how much there is in them to be excused as 
well as relieved ; his manners are rendered soft by the gentleness required 
in sick-rooms; he learns a Shaksperian value for a smile and a jest, by 
knowing how grateful to suffering is the smallest drop of bjilm ; and the 
whole circle of his feelings and his knowledge (generally of his success too, 
but tliat is not necessary) gives him a sort of divine superiority to the mer- 
cenary disgracers of his profession. There are pretenders and quacks, and 
foolish favourites in this, as in all professions, and the world may occa- 
sionally be startled by discovering, there is sucli a phenomenon as a 
physician at once skilful and mean, eminent and revoltingly selhsh ; but 
the ordinary jests upon the profession are never echoed with greater good 
will tlian by those who do not deserve them ; and to complete the merit of the 
real physician, — of the man whose heart and behaviour do good, as well as 
his prescriptions, — he possesses that humilily in his knowledge, which can- 
didly owns the limit of it, and which is at once the proudest, most modest, 
and most engaging proof of his attainments, because it shows that what he 
does know', he knows truly, and that he liolds brotherhood with the least 
instructed of his fellow-creatures. 

It is a pity that Tsome one, who loves the literature of the age of Queen 
Anne, and the sprightly fathers of English essay writing, does not make a 
selection from the numerous smaller j)eriodical works w'hich were set up by 
Sir Richard Steele, and which in some instances were carried on but to 
a few numbers, — such as this of the Lover above mentioned, the 

Spinster,” the Theatre,” &c. They were generally, it is true, the offspring 
of haste and necessity ; but the necessity was that of a man full of wit and 
readiness ; and a small volume of the kind, prefaced with some hearty semr- 
biogniphical retrospect of the man and liis writings, would really, we 
believe, contain as good a specimen of the volatile extrojct of Steele (if the 
reader will allow us what seems a pun) iis of his finest seco 7 id-best papers 
out of the Tatler. We speak, we must own, cliiefly from a knowledge of 
the “ Lover,” never having even seen some of the others ; which is another 
reason for cotijectiiring that sucli a volume might be acceptable to many 
who arc acquainted with his principal w^orks. The book might include tlie 
best papers out of the “ Whig Examiner ” of Addison, one of which (the 
account of the Tory fox-hunter) is famous for its wit. ' 

But there is another volume, which has long been suggested to us by the 

Lover,” and w'hich would surpass in interest whatever might be thus col- 
lected out of the w^hole literature of that day; and that is (we here make a 
present of the suggestion to any one wlio has as much love, an«l more time 
for the work than we have) a Collection of Genuine Love Letters^ not ficti- 
tious, nor such stulF as Mrs. Ikliii and others have given the world, but 
genliine in every sense of the word, — authentic, well written, and full of 
heart. Even those in which the heart is not so abundant, but in which it 
is yet to be found, elevating gallantry into its sphere, might be admitted ; 
such as one or two of Pope's to Lady Mary, and a pleasant one (if our me- 
mory does not deceive us) of Congreve’s to Arabella ^unt the singei;^ 
Eloisa’s should be there by all means (not Abelard's, except by way of not^ 
or so, for they are far inferior ; as he himself was a far inferior person, anc;! 
had little or no love in him except that of having his way). Those of Lady 
Ttwple to Sir William, when she was Miss Osborne, should not be absent. 
Steeiu liimself would furnish some charming ones of the lighter sort, (with\ 
heart enough too in them for half a dozen grave people ; more, we fear,!’, 
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than dear Prue had to give him in return). There would be sc'veral, 
deeply affecting, out of the annals of civil and religious strife; and the col- 
lection might be brought up to our own time, by some of those extraor- 
dinary outpourings of a mind remarkable for the prematurity as well as 
abundance of its passion and imaginatioii, in the correspojidence of Goethe 
with Bettina Brcntano, who, in the words of Shelley, may truly be called a 
child of love and light.”* The most agreeable of metaphysicians, Abraham 
Tucktu’, author of the “ Ljght of Nature Pursued,” collected, and copied 
out in two manuscript volumes, the letters which had passed between him- 
self and a beloved wife, “ whenever they happened to be absent from each 
other,” under the title of a Picture of Artless Love.” He used to read 
them to his daughters. These manuscripts ought to be extant somewhere, 
for he died only in the year 1744, and he gave one of them to her father’s 
family, while the other was most likely rt'tained as a heir-loom in his own, 
wdiieh b(‘came merged into that of Mildmay. The whole' book would most 
likely be highly welcome to the reading world ; but at all events some ex- 
tracts from it could hardly fail to enrich the colli ctioii we have been recom- 
mending. 

We will here give, out of the ‘‘Lover” itself, and as a sample both of 
that periodical of Steele’s, and of the more tragical matter of what this 
volume of love-letters might consist of, two most exquisite specimens, which 
ptissed between a wife and her husband on the eve of the latter’s death on 
the seaflold. He was one of the vicjtims to sincerity of opinion during the 
civil wars ; and the more sincere, doubtless, and piiblic-s{)iritefl, in propor- 
tion to his domestic tenderness; for private and public affection, in their 
noblest forms, are idc*ntical at the core. Two more truly loving iiearts wc 
never met witli in book, nor such as to make us more impatiently desire 
lliat they had continued to live and bless one another; but tliere is a 
triumph in calamity itsell’, wlieri so beautifully borne. Posterity takes such 
sufferers to its heart, and crowns them with its tears. 

“ There are very lejider things,” says Steele, “ to be recited from the 
writings of poetical authors, which express the utmost tenderness in an 
amorous commerce ; but, indeed, I never read any thing, which, to me, 
had so much nature and love, us an expression or two in the following 
letter. But the reader must be let into the circumstances of the matter, 
to have a right seijse of it. The epistle was writteii by a gentlewoman to 
her husband, who was condemned to suffer death. The unfortunate cata- 
strophe happened at Exeter in the time of the late rebellion. A gentleman, 
whose name was Peiiriiddock, to whom the letter was written, was bar- 
barously sentenced to dit*, witliout the least appearance of justice. He as- 
serted tlie illegality of his enemies’ proceedings, with a spirit worthy his 
innocence ; and the night before bis death his lady wrote to him the letter 
which I so much admire, Jiiul is as follow#: — 

“ Pcnri(ddoc/J*s last LcUcr to hfr Ilusbaud, 

“ My clear Heart, 

“ My sad pcirting was so far from making me ibrget yon, that I scarce thought upon myself 
since ; but wholly m^on you. Those dear embraces which I yet feel, and shall never lose, 
being the faithful ^stimonies of an indulgent husband, have charmed my soul to such 
a reverence of your remembrance, that were it possible, I would, with niy own blood, 
cement your dead limbs to live again, and (with reverence) think it no sin to rob Heaven 
a little longer of a martyr. Oh I my dear, you must now pardon iny passion, tliis being my 
last (oh, fatal word !) that ever you will receive from me ; and know, that until the last 

* See the two volumes from the German, not long since published, under the title of << Goethe’s 
Correspondence witlf a Child. ’* 
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minute that I can imagine you shall live, I shall sacrifice the prayers of a Christian, and the 

f oans of an afflicted wife. And when you arc not (which sure by sympathy I shall know), 
shall wish my own dissolution with you, that so we may go hand in hand to heaven. ^Tia 
too late to tell you what I have, or rather have not done for you ; how been turned out ot 
doors because 1 came to beg mercy ; the Lord lay not your blood to their charge. I would 
fain discourse longer with you, but dare not ; passion begins to drown my reason, and will 
rob me of my devoirs, which is all 1 have left to serve you. Adieu, therefore, ten thou- 
sand tiinps, my dearest dear , and since I must never see you more, take this prayer, 
— May your faith be so strengthened that your constancy may continue ; and then 1 know 
Heaven will receive you ; whither grief and love will in a ^ort time (1 hope) translate, 

“ My dear, 

“ Your sad, but constant wife, even to love your ashes when dead, 

“ Arundel PexNruddock. 

“ May the 3d, 1G55, eleven o’clock at night. Your children beg your blessing, and present 
their duties to you.” 

“ I do not know,” resumes Steele, that I ever i*ead any thing so affec- 
tionate as that line, Tlioae dear cwhroces which I yet feel. Mr. Penruddock’s 
answer has an equal tenderness, wliich I shall recite also, that the town may 
dispute, whether ihc man or the woman expressed themselves the more 
kindly; and strive to imitate tliem in less circumstances of distress ; for from 
all, no couple upon eartli are exempt.” 


2Ii\ Pcnruddock\^ Iasi Lciicr to Ms Lady, 

“ Dearest, best of Creatures ! 

“ I bad taken leave of the world when T received yours : it did at once r(‘call my fondness 
to life, and enable me to resign it. As I am sure I shall leave none behind me like 3'ou, 
which weakens my resolution to part from 3^011, so when I reflect 1 am going to a place 
where there arc none but such as you, 1 recover my courage. But fondness breaks in upon 
me ; and as I would not have my tears flow' to-morrow', when your liusbainl, and the father 
of our dear babes, is a public spectacle, do not tliink meanly of me, that I give w'ay to grief 
now in private, when 1 see my saml run so fast, and I within a 1‘cw' hours am to leave you 
helpless, and exposed to the merciless and insolent that have wrongfully put me to a shamc^ 
less death, and will object the shame to iny jwor children . I thank you for all your good- 
ness to me, and will endeavour so to die, as to do nothing unwortliy that virtue in wiiich 
we have mutually supported each other, and for w hich I desire 3011 not to repine that I am 
first to be rcw'arded, since you ever preferred me \o yourself in all other tilings. Afford 
me, with cheerfulness, the precedence in this. J desire your prayers in the article of death ; 
for my own will then be offered for you and yours. 

“J. Penruddock.” 

4 

Steele says nothing after this ; and it is lit, on every account, to imitate 
his silence. 
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[ Continued from ixige 428.] 

In o\ir former article on tins subject wo treated of works of the imagination 
that had a moral and useful aim, but were not marked by a spii it of fervent 
patriotism. We now approach a more distinctively national class of fictions 

— romances di(;tatcd by hatred of the oppressor, and an ardent desire to 
awakciii a love of freedom among the Italians. 

Nothing can be in more complete contrast wilh the tale of Belmonte 
than the volumes before us — “The Siege of Morence,” (L’ Assedio di 
Firenze.) The former is a simple narrative, in which nature is mirrored 
as ill a jdacid lake, clear and unexaggerated. The scope of the latter is 
more arduous. The author beholds the miserable state to which his 
countrymen are reduced. He groans over their vices — he writhes under 
the contempt with which they are treated by enlightened Europe. He 
struggles with the bonds which foreign potentates liave thrown over them. 
He views their slavery with more impatience than Manzoni, Azeglio and 
Caponi, and with cause, for Ik* is a 'riiscan. The MilaiK*se must go back 
to the days of Fredc'ric Barbarossa, to Imut for their title deeds to freedom 

— under the Visconti and the Sfbrzi tiny were subjects. The Neapolitan 
can only speak of tlie kingdom of Naples : but the Morentiiie, the coun- 
tryman of Petrarch and Dante, sees around him at every stej) the monu- 
ments of the freedom of his country — a stormy liberty it is true, but, even 
thus, being, as liberty ever is, the parent of high virtues, memorable deeds, 
and immortal works of art. llv. feels that the soil of Tuscany might again 
be prolific of such, if her sons were permitted to develope their acute un*- 
derstandings in a worthy career, and to exercise their energy in useful and 
noble labours. 

Perhaps no^poch of the history of Florence is more remarkable than that 
which this author has chosen. The Medici, who had risen to the rank almost 
of princes in the republic, through the Joint operation of virtue, riches, and 
sagacity, became, when in the enjoyment of power, a degenerate race. 
During the struggles of the French and Spanish in the Peninsula, they had 
encountered various changes of fortune. When under Charles V. Rome was 
sacked, tlie Florentines took the opportunity to expel tiie Medici, and peace 
was soon patclied up between the pope Clement and the emperor, chiefly for 
the purpose, on the part o%the former, (who, before lie ascended the papal 
chaii^ was Cardinal Julius de’ Medici,) of inducing the latter to turn his 
arms against tlie' republic, and oblige it, through fear or force, to receive 
back the exiled family as rulers cand princes. The heads of the family he 
wished thus to exalt, were indeed such as freemen might disdain. The last 
of the race who deserved respect or love, Giovanni de’ Medici, had died in 
the field of battle. There remained, as chief, Alessandro, the natural son 
of Julius himself, by a negro woman; a man bearing the stamp of abase 
origin and brutish race, frightful in person, and depraved in soul. The 
Florentines detested him, and, in truth, bated the whole race of Medici. 
When summoned by the emperor and pope to yield to receive them as 
rulers, they answered by fortifying their city, gathering what armed force 
they could about them, and resolving to suffer every extremity rathejr than 
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submit. The emperor gave tlie Prince of Orange the command over the 
army sent against them. Tlic siege lasted many months ; and in the end 
Florence was lost through the treachery of the Condottiere entrusted witli 
its defence. 

Sucli a period was marked by stirring events, and characterised by men 
conspicuous for virtue or for crime ; and it aftbrded the author of “ The 
Siege of Florence ” an ample field for the employment of his genius. His 
work does not consist of a continuous artfully enwoven tale, but of a suc- 
cession of episodes' and detached scenes, all bearing upon the same subject, 
and tending to the same end, but distinct from each other in their indivi- 
<lual interest. Interspersed with these scenes jxre outbreaks of declama- 
tion in the author’s own person. lie is eloquent and energetic, but some- 
times bombastic, often obscure, always exaggerated, but never affected. 
He writes with his whole lu'art; and his words are of fire, though often 
they may strike as being incendiary flames to destroy, rather than regulated 
heat to foster. It requires as much enthusiasm as the author feels in the 
great cause, not to find him at times tedious; but with all this, it is a work 
of great and lasting merit. It is animated by an heroic spirit, and breathes 
a genuine love of virtue and of country. 

The Romance opens with the death-bed of Machiavelli — his last speech 
shows considerable power, and is extracted in the article \\\ the London and 
Westminster Review, as a favourable specimen of the work. The preliminaries 
for, and the coronation of Charles V., the description of which is drawn 
from original documents, is somewhat tedious ; but when this is over, and 
the author introduces us to the privacy of Clement VTI., and describes him 
giving audience to a variety of personages, the interest awakens. Among 
these are the ambassadors from Florence, who endeavour to mollify his 
purpose towards his native city. At first the ambassadors speak in humility 
and prayer, till excited by the arrogant assumptions of the pope, one 
among them, Jacopo (niicciardini, brother to the historian, bursts forth in 
an eloquent oration, full of spirit and power, denouncing the ambition of 
Clement, and decJiiriiig the unalterable resolution of the republic to maintain 
its freedom. It is too long to extract, but tlie termination of the scene is 
characteristic of the style of the author : — 

Silence ! ’ said the pope, rising from his chair. ^ A truce to words — too 
many have already been spoken. Jacopo, your tongue, runs on like tlie 
waters of a torrent. You place your cause in the hands of God : I also 
place it there. T-et him discern and Judge. From the moment we draw the 
sw^ord, the sword decides the struggle.’ ‘ You have gathered together all 
the winds from the north,’ replied Guicciardini, ‘to tear the withered foliage 
from the boughs. IJke Pharaoh, you are proud in your horses and soldiery 
— beware of the Red Sea ! God can make tli§ withered leaf as tenacious 
as the oak of tlie Alps. The viraious may appeal to the Almighty under 
the blows of fortune — the damned exult in the victory of the bad. If an 
unsearchable decree sometimes exalts the criminal, it is done that he may 
feel the reverse more bitterly. Tranquil, if not joyous, we confide in the 
event : for if we conquer, we acquire the fame due to the bold and honour- 
able ; and if we fail in our enterprise, the world may call us unfortunate, 
but still honourable. Do you gaze on the future? — dare to contemplate 
coming time with open eyes — and say, what thing do you see ? We de- 
part free men from the palace, lest, heavy as it is with the wrath of God, 
it fall upon us. Until now, prayers and entreaties were kindness to our 
country; now they become slavish and base. The David of Buonarotti v/ill 
sooner move to defend us than the heart of this Philistine be softened. Let 
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ns now swear in the church of Santa Maria del Fiore, to liberate our 
country, or bury ourselves in its ruins ; ’ and, thus speaking, struck by 
disdain, grief, and irrepressible anger, he placed liis hand on the handle of 
the door, about to depart — ‘ Stay, Jacopo^’ cried the pope, ‘and hear my last 
words. Let the Medici be your companions in power, not princes. Com- 
pose a senate from forty-eight families, in which the powers of government 
shall reside.* 

If ray old fatlier had proposed so infamous a crime, the hatchet of the 
executioner should have covered his wdiite hairs witli blood ; * and without 
another word Guicciardini left the room. 

“ ‘ You, Messer Niccolo, gifted as you are with a milder nature, listen to my 
oIFer. You do not wish to drive tilings to extremities — yield to the times — 
let us rule together.* 

“ ‘ Your insinuations sound in my ears like those which Satan whispened to 
Jesus, when, from the pinnacle of the temple, he showed him tin* kingdoms 
of the earth. It becomes a citizen to shut his ears and tly from lemplation.* 
Saying these words, Niccolo Capponi followed Jacopo Guicciardini. 

“ ‘ Obstinate and perverse man, can 1 not make you listen to reason ? 
Messer Aiulreiiolo, be the messenger of my wishes to the Ouimati.* 

« < \^Vre my son the messenger of such ini(pii!y I would dash his head 
against the wall ; ’ and with these words Niccolini disa[)poan*d. 

“ ‘ At least, you, Soderiui,* said the sovereign. 

“ ‘ I implore you, Pojie Clenicmt, scatter ashes on your head, humble your- 
self in the sanctuary, and pray for pardon for your sins, if^ indeed, your sins 
arc not greater than infinite mercy; * — and the jiontiff was left alone. 

“ Pope Clement bit liis hands with inlt'iise rage, and exclaimed, ‘ The 
world grow^ for rne the tower of Babel. When I ask for crime, I find vir- 
tue — when 1 need virtue, 1 find crime. Yet so much of life remains to 
me to suffice for sucli acts, that when your grandchildren ask your children 
what liberty means, they, pointing to your demolished dwellings and violated 
tombs, will reply, — Liberty means death and ruin !* ** 

'JJie second volume commences witli the opening oi* tlie Siege of Florence, 
'riie country around lias bc^en ravaged, and various tleeds ol’ horror and 
barbarity «are brought before the reader. The council of governnu^nt is 
held, and an animated scene takes place, in w hich a poor w^nnan makes forci- 
ble entry before tlte Gonfixloniereand the Signoria, for the purpose of offering 
lier only son to serve as soldier in the cause of the republic. The return 
of the ambassadors from the pope, and the assembly then held, is finely 
described; and Cardiiccio, the Gonfalon iere, makes an harangue of singular 
power and eloquence, and the carrying on of war with energy is determined 
upon. The tale then breaks ofl^ so to speak, into various groups of episodes. 
One of the most important is that of Malatesta Baglioni, tin Coiidottiere. 
to whom tlie Florentine republic entriistefl tlie conduct of the siege and its 
armies. Baglioni was a traitor, bought by the pope ; and his endeavours 
were constantly exerted to prevent any combat of importance, and to pro- 
tract the siege till the treasures of the government, and the patience of the 
citizens, should be exhausted, and the city fall an easy prey to the enemy. 
The author exerts his whole energy to paint in colours sufficiently abhor- 
rent and despicable the soul and conduct of the traitor. Baglioni was the 
victim of disease; and this physical weakness, joined to an unforgotten 
sense of honour and right, which inspires frequent fits of remorse and 
irresolution in the path of crime, adds to the force of the picture. The 
aL.Uior places beside him a sort of vulgar Mephistopheles, who aifccoinpanies 
Ihm. throughout, at once exciting his fears, and ridiculing and degrading 
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him. A short scene may be given as a specimen of his mode of represent- 
ing these cliaractcrs. It is night — Baglioni is awake, waiting the return of 
Cencio, w^hoin he had sent to make his bargain with the pope. His mind 
presents a thousand images of terror and despair : — 

« ‘ If I move I suifer — repose is worse — my blood is poisoned — I fancied 
that I i^w — no, no — I did see — Messer Gentile and Messer Galeotto 
Baglioni, who shook^ their bloody clothes before me — I did not kill you — 
you cannot bring your blood to witness against me — my brother Orazio 
killed you — go — ^ torment him in helL Messer Giampagolo, leave me in 
peace — sleep in your marble tomb. Why point to your triinkless head? 
What have I to do with that ? If the Medici took my father from me, the 
Medici will give me Imck Perugia — ami you, my good father, were not 
worth Perugia when you w'ere alive — are you worth it dead ? If you come 
to warn me, be at peace — I w ill not be killed like a sheep — I have my dagger 
at all hazards, lint why is Cencio so long? If Cencio should betray me — 
if even now he should be standing before the Gonfaloniere, sayings Magni- 
ficent Messer Carduccio, Malatesta is a traitor — ifevcMi now ihcw should s(‘iid 
the gaoler to seize me, and the executioner — ah — what — wlfprs there? — 
How long the night is ! — Cencio knows too much.’ The gallop of a horse 
is at this moment heard, it approaches, it is close, the horseman alights, 
enters the Serristori palace, and liurries up stairs. ‘ That is Cencio — 1 
know liis step — he knows too much — he can betray me — he is full to the 
lips— I must be rid of him — tliiee inches of steel or three drops of poison 
will send him so far that he will never return. Cencio — O Cencio, my 
friend ! — welcome. I was waiting for you.’ ‘ Rt^ally,’ said Cencio, throw- 
ing himself on a seat, and stretching out his firms and h*gs with plebeian 
familiarity, ‘ I am sleepy, hungry, thirsty — give me to drink, Malatesta.’ 
The baronial blood of Baglioni boiled — a curl of his lip betrayed the 
struggle of his soul ; but skilful to deceive, he changed that curl into a 
smile, and, filling a cui) of wine, gave it to the other, saying, ‘Drink, 
Cencio, and be strengthened — your life is as dear to nie as my own.’ 

* Alas ! poor wretch that I am, shall I be in lime to-morrow to make my 
w'ill?’ ^ What do you mean, Cencio ? ’ ‘During the many years, Ma- 
latesta, that wo have been travelling together tow'ards hell, I have ob- 
served that when you are most kind to a follower, you have in your heart 
condemned him to death. Come — if you have poisoned me, tell me, that 
I may send in time for the notary and confessor.’ ‘ Leave off joking, Cencio. 
Pope Clement has accorded my demands?’ ‘ llie more you ask, the more he 
will promise, and the less give. He has accorded all — all.’ ‘ And the indul- 
gence, Cencio-^and absolution ? ’ ‘ Ila ! absolution — that also he promises, 
and will keep his promise, for it costs nothing ; but Signor Baglioni, whom 
are you now trying to deceive, th^^ pope, Jiie, or God?’ ” 

l^iere fire two love stories in the work, but the author does not excel in 
depicting the tender passion. Generally in reading modern Italian novels, 
nothing appears so dissimilar to our own sentiments and ideas as the portion 
that treats of love. The poets of the old time knew hoiv to describe it, and, 
as we do, to dress the passion in ideality — to deify the object, and invest in 
glorious and imaginary hues the powerful emotions of love. But tlie modern 
Italians do not understand this, which musjt partly be attributed to the fact 
that the system of chivalry never flourished in Italy. Women, therefore, 
were at no time exalted to that height of reverence and devotion, which was at 
once the great use and effect of chivalry. I^ove, with the Italians, is divested 
of those complicated sentiments with which we associate it. Love, with them, 
is a vehement, engrossing passion, for their natures are vehement. It is 
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often true and faithful ; but there is always paramount in an Italian’s mind 
a sense of the inferiority of women, arising from *their physical weakn^s# 
In the utmost fervour of attachment they still look down on them, and the 
woman or the girl who is described to be in love, is always mentioned with 
a sort of condescending pity, startling to our notions and habits. We find 
less of this in Manzoni. Religion here idealises as chivalry does with us. 
The purity of Lucia, and her superiority over her rustic betrothed, exalts 
her, and the absence of passion In her character gives her dignity ; Uut these 
observations apply to all the novels we have examined above. Ginevra and 
Giacinta, fond and gentle, virtuous, and even noble, as they are, are still 
pictured in a sort of dependant and inferior grade to their lovers. The 
love stories in the present work are contrasted with one another. There is 
Bandino and Maria Benintendi — a tale of misery and treason. Tliey had 
loved in youth. Bandino was betrayed ; Maria, persuaded that he was 
dead, was induced to marry another ; even thus married, she passes her 
days in tears, in regret, and lamentation. Bandino — imprisoned as a 
madman, deprived of his birthright, injured in the most grievous manner — 
is goaded l)y revenge and misery to betray his country, and to join the army 
against Florence. He introduces himself in the disguise of a priest to Maria, 
and {icquaints her that he lives. There is a singular instance here of Italian 
]nanners. Maria is married, but her husband’s attachment is not brought 
forward. There is a youth devotedly in love with her, arid his tcuiderness and 
sufferings are contrasted with the vehement ravings of Bandino. While Maria 
struggles between her duties as a wife, lier unchanged and passionate attach- 
ment for Bandino, and her compassion for her younger and gentler lover, Lu- 
dovico discovers the treason of Ikindinoto his native^ city, and a solemn chal- 
lenge ensues, and at the same period Maria’s husband dies. Her terror and 
grief at the anticipation of the duel overcome (‘very other fi^eling. She visits 
Ludovico ; she implores him to abandon his design ; and, asserting her past 
innocence, declares her resolution of becoming a nun. She only succeeds in 
causing lier young lover to determine to sacrilice himself for her, and to fall 
that Bandino may be preserved. 'Fho description of Maria’s struggles at this 
crisis is one of the best written passages in ih(3 book, Ludovico and his 
friend are passing out of Florence for the purpose of the duel ; and, as tes- 
timony of its deadly natun*, they carry a bier with them. I’lie unfortunate 
Maria mixes among the spectators to sec him pass ; Ludovico perceives 
her, and points with a gesture of despair to the bier. Marla, “unable to 
endure that token of desperation, fainted, and lell upon the ])avement ; re- 
covering, slie prostrated herself before the altar of her religion, but altars 
no longer inspired pea(!e. She knew not for whom to pray — she hesitati^d 
to confess to herself whicli of the two combatants slie desired to see vic- 
torious. She began an ardent prayer to tlie Madonna and the saints that 
the duel might be prevented, but feeling that it would not avail, she broke 
off: then she began another that Bandino might conquer, and ended it with 
a supplication for the victory of Ludovico. Mortal heart never before 
endured so fierce a struggle; yet she felt that peace arose from the depths 
of her misery — the peace of the tomb perhaps — but still peace. From 
the incessant comparison she was obliged to make between Ludovico- 
aiid Bandino, she became convinced of the noble nature of the former 
and tlie baseness of the latter. The one, knowing that she loved another^ 
sacrificed his own life to his country and to her ; the otherj suspect- 
ing her fidelity, preserved himself for the purposes of vengeance, and de- 
troyed her and betrayed his country. The one, having great cause for re- 
proach, never used one word to degrade her, or, did he utter one, it escaped 
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unwittingly from a heart full to the brim. The other, on the contrary, flung 
infamy by handfuls over her. Other thoughts occurred, and at length her 
soul appeared to cast off its dark clouds, and to distinguish the mor^l 
deformity of Bandino. Through a contradiction peculiar to our nature, the 
discovery pained her ; she wished to replace the bandage which had blinded 
her, but in vain. The soul, as a bird escaped its cage, shrunk from re- 
suming the bonds of passion. No human mechanist, nor, perhaps, divine 
one, avails to place again the spiritual yoke, once cast off; neither nature 
nor art possess a balsam tliat can cicatrize the wounds of the soul : — 
Maria did not love Ludovico, but she felt that slie abhorred Bandino.’' 

There is another love story, meant to be depicted in the simple English 
style. Vico, a son of Machiavelli, is the hero; and a fair Tuscan girl, 
Annalena, tlic heroine. TJiis is the weakest part of the book — imitative 
and unreal, the lovers arc mere idealities, and take no real hold on the ima- 
gination. It is in the stronger and nobler passions that the author shines, 
and in which he puts all his soul. Patriotism is the idol on which he ex- 
hausts his powers to paint it glorious and beautiful. One of his heroes in 
the earlier portion of the book is Michael Angelo, to whose simple, but 
great and fearless character, he renders that justice which has been denied 
by many, who have been led away by the representations of contemporary 
authors in the pay of the Medici.* Another favourite personage is Dante 

• The cliaractcr of JVJicbacl Angelo lias been traduced ; and with an ardour in the* cause of virtue 
worthy the subject, the author of this work has spared no pains to vindicate him. IMichacl 
Angelo was entrust cd^^with the construction of the fortifications of Florence. Sisuiondi says of 
him, ** lie seems to have been the more ready to be struck by terror, inusmuch as his iniagiiiatioii 
was more intensely lively. On the first disasters of Florence he fletl to Venice — shame caused 
him to return. Wlicn the city fell into tlie b.uids of the Medici he was again assailed by fear, and 
hid himself.’* The last act was one of common prudence — he withdrew and concealed liimself— 
while the Medici, in the first heat of triumph, were taking sanguinary vengeance on their enemies. 
But the first accusation is a heavy one, though even on the face of it absurd — he lied to Venice 
for safety ; Imt, a.shauied, he returned to share the danger. This accusation rests on the fact that 
Biioiuirotti did leave the city at the height of the siege, and did relnVn. The cause of his expe- 
dition was unknown even to contemporary authors. It was easy to stigmatise Iiis act as the result 
of cowardice; and, one author copying from anotlier, Sisniondi at last added his aiithorily. i(ut 
fortunately public documents entirely exonerate this great man from every shadow of such liaseiiess. 
TIic author of “ The Siege of Florence ” found coiiir.'idictions in the old historians, and traces of 
his being sent froifi Florence, cominissioricd by government. At length he found, in an obscure 
work, allusions to a letter that existed in Uie 'rtiscaii archives, addres.sed to Galcotto (ilugni, Flo- 
rentine ambassador at Ferrara, which testified that ]VIichael Angelo had been sent by the Signoria 
of Florence on a secret commission to Ferrar;i. 'J'he .nithor on tliis was eager to consult the 
archives; but the government, jealous of all knowledge and enligliterimcpt, refused him admission 
to them. Mortified, but not discouraged, he sought for the letter among other collections of papers. 

“ At length,” he says, “ God had mercy on me ; and I will not say how, but 1 procured a copy of 
this letter. It runs thus; ‘ Letter to Galeotto Giugni, ambassador to Ferrara, 1^8 Feb. l/JSO. 
Michael Angelo Buoiiarotti will bear this letter, who is sent by tlie Ninii of the militia tj> examine 
those moths of fortifying which his excellency the* duke has adoiited ; and you will do him all 
possible service with the duke, as his merits deserve, and the interests of tlie city, for wlio.se 
benefit he makes this journey.’ ” The words — those ?no<fes of fortifying — arc underlined in the 
original. It is evident from this document that Buoiiarotti went on a secret mission to the Duke 
of Ferrara; but, in the subscipient disasturs and overthrow of liis country, this mission was for- 
gotten, anil the cause of the journey being buried in obscurity, an unworthy motive was assigned. 

I n the same way tlie author defends the great artist from the accusation of fiattering the Medici 
in the figures which he sculptured for the tomb.s of Loren/o, Duke of Lfrbino, and Giiiliano, Duke 
dc Nemours — members of that family. He adopts the explaiiution of Niccolini, who says that 
Jjorenzo is made to look sad — because the thoughts of a tyrant, as he approaches death, arc full 
of remorse — and placed the figure.s of twilight upon the tomb to symbolize tlie dark shadows 
slavery cast over life by the tyrants. Thi.s view Is supported by the answer which Michael Angelo 
wrote to the verses of Strozzi, who, speaking of the statue of Night, .says ^lat it was sculptured by 
an angel, and that while it sleeps it has life. If you dLsbclicvc, wake her, and she will speak. Michael 
Angelo replied, in the person of his image, 

** Mi e grato il sonne, e pih I’csscr di sasso, 

Infih ebe il dahno, e la vergogna dura, 

Non udir, non veder mi e grab ventura, 

* Peru non mi dcstar> deh I parla basso ! '* 

Michael Angelo refused to erect a fortress in Floreoce,_at the desire of Alessandro do’ Medici. He 
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Castfglione, whom he draws in forcible colours, as an upright, valiant, and 
noble-hearted soldier. But tlie real hero of the book is Francesco Fer- 
i;uccio. In his History of the Italian Republics, SismOndi represents this 
great man as the safeguard and liope of Florence. Francesco Ferruccio,*^ 
he says, “ distinguished - himself by his intrepidity and his knowledge of 
war, and gained the confidence of his fellow-citizens, as well as the esteem 
of his enemies. Although the family of Ferriicci was ancient, it was poor, 
and bad not produced any distinguished magistrate for many generations. 
Francesco had served unpler Giovanni de’ Medici. He was sent by the 
Signoria as commissary-general, first to Prato, and afterwards to Empoli, and 
after having put these towns in a state of defence, he guarded the open coun- 
try with so much succfoss, he so often cut off parties of ti\e enemy, and car- 
ried away convoys, and maintained sucli good discipline in liis little army, 
that the soldiers, who loved as much as they feared him, Indieved them- 
selves invincible under his command.” This great man is suecesstiilly deli- 
neated in the work before us. A simple-minded republican' and a brave 
soldier, his soul is set on saving his country ; and danger is a plaything in 
his hands. With a frame of iron he encounters hardship, and witli a soul 
equally tempered to endurance, he despises peril. The best passages in the 
book are those which describe his exploits. In his mouth the author puts 
liis own favourite theories for Italy. Wo extract one scene as a specimen 
of the more imaginative style of the author, and of his fervent patriotism. 
Ferruccio is at Leghorn, collecting troops and preparing for war; one mo- 
ment of leisure for thought is afforded him ; — 

“ With a countenance cast down, and revolving melancholy thoughts, 
Ferruccio walked on the shore of the sea. lie turned his steps towards the 
west, now and then he raised his eyes and sighed, for he found no object 
that did not nuiew miserable recollections. To the right he discerned the 
eminence .where the ancient city of Torrita once stood. Noble spirits had 
once life in her, lioly^afiections had breathed, and beloved memories clung 
round, exalted by wisdom and greatness ; now all lay buried, a thick strata 
of earth covered them, and a yet denser one of oblivion ; even the ruins 
were vanishing, and time has not left one stone as a monument of the dead, 
city. I'his disappearance of towns and kingdoms, without one sign being 
left for posterity ; this death of all things, and the absence of all distinction 
between the annihilation of a j)eoplc and the withering of the grass under 
the scythe of the rrupw'er, filled the soul of our hero with bitterness. Nor did 
the view to the left comfort him ; there, at a short distance in the sea, 
existed the monuments which recalled the destruction of one Italian nation 
by another Italian nation, the terrible battle of Meloria. There Pisa was 
vanquished by Genoa — O iniquitous fraternal wars ! Ferruccio turned, 
and . bent his steps towards the east, and he contemplated the Jieavens and 
the vast waters -r- magnificent elements ! At first it recurred to him as if, 
like rival warriors, they contended as tliey*pursued the pathway of eternity . 
on two infinite parallel lines, and then, afar off, they grow weary of their 
solitary course, they unite and become confounded, and mingling together, 
pursue the way still before them, till they reacli their bourne. The sea 
calms its waves, that the sky may behold its own beauty in them ; and 
heaven, returning the fraternal affection, raises the waters through ' the * 

refused all the ofi’ers of ^advancement made by Cosmo I., and Irvcd at Home poor, but iqdapen-' 
dent — an illastrious specimen of simple and hi^h-lieartoddisdaiu.for vulgar honours. We diaiik <• 
the writer of “ The Siege of Florence," for the pains be has taken to illustrate the botiduct of 
great man. There is no labour at once so meritorious iii, and delightful tp, an autlior, a$ tlio viAd|. 
cation of the wise and good from calumny and misrepresentation. ' 
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influence of its moon, and irradiates the edges of the murmuring billows 
with the tremulous light of its stars. And when the divine lamp of the 
sun has flamed in its sphere, does it not seem as if it deposited it on the 
bosom of ocean,* to warm it in its turn ? Strange thoughts rise up on the shore 
of the sea, wild perhaps, but ever grand ; nor let any one presume to nurse 
high imaginations, unless they have first beheld this glorious creation of 
God. If ever you behold the sea, and if your heart remains mute within 
you, hold the plough and dig the earth; nature intended you for nothing 
better. 

“ The mind of Ferruccio enlarged through such ideas. Sublime con- 
ceptions crowded like inspirations at the thought of Him whom he wished to 
image so that speech could express, and other minds comprehend, him. 
Drawn almost beyond himself, hc^'struck his brow, and with eyes fixed on 
liigh, exclaimed, ‘ Expand, O Creator ! my understanding ; my lieart feels 
thee ! * Vico Machiavelli approached Ferruccio in haste ; heavy cares press 
on him — he calls him from a distance, but is not heard — he calls again, 
but still in vain. When close to him, he found him lost in thought, and 
fixing an anxious gaze upon the ocean, as a mother would who had confided 
her cliild to its waters, to discern the sail that was to bring him back to her 
arms. When he touched him, as well as spoke, Ferruccio looked at him, and 
spoke: — * Who art thou? Why disturb me in my glorious meditations? 
Vico — thou here ! ’ and without waiting for an answer, he continued, 
‘ Come and be witness for me, that God has revealed to me the means 
not only of attaining the liberty of my country, but of changing the face of 
Italy, perhaps of the world. Look beyond there," and he pointed before 
him ; ‘ there is Africa ; and turning to the east, almost opposite to Rome, 
Carthage stood. When the success of Hannibal prostrated the Roman 
power in Italy, our fathers dared undertake the stupendous diversion 
of carrying the war into Africa. Scipio changed the destinies of the world ; 
Hannibal hurried to the succour of his country; courage returned to the 
Roman eagle, and he soared again to his fatal pitch. Their houses and 
possessions are dearer to the Signoria of Florence than the freedom of 
Italy. Fortune rarely favours paltry designs, often bold ones. They have 
conferred powers that seem ample on me, but burthened with the condition 
to hasten with all speed to the guard of Florence. Advance, they say, but 
within the circle that we trace out. Ah ! if they had given me liberty to 
direct my own movements ; now, imitating the example of Scipio, pro- 
ceeding with the utmost speed day and night, I would hurry to Rome, and 
falling on the pope and the cardhials, I would support the doctrines of 
Luther, which now breathe not among the j)eople, but in the palaces of 
princes. I would ally my cause to that of the German reformers; I would 
shake the throne of Charles ; I would liberate Itixly at once from her 
spirituiil and temporal yoke ; I would rebuild the Capitol, and resuscitate 
the Roman people. Alas, this diought kills me ! I must forget it. Let us 
slnit ourselves up in Florence, and keep alive the lamp, since its ex- 
tinction is tlireatened. Danger is there, and there also glory." 

It is historically true, that Ferruccio had contemplated carrying the war to 
Rome, and it is true in all theory, that had Luther’s doctrine triumphed in 
Ital}^, that country had, at the crisis it had reached, been raised to indcr 
pendence instead of falling a slave. Obeying however the commands of the 
government, Ferruccio marched with his troops towards Florence ; and, 
during the march, fell on the field of battle, a victim of the treachery of 
Baglioni. The plan of the Signoria was prudent and well contrived, con- 
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sisting in a consentaneous attack of Ferruccio from without on the camp of 
the Prince of Orange, and a sally from the city. Had this plan been executed, 
the republic had been saved, but Baglioni betrayed the councils of his em- 
ployers; he informed tlie Prince of Orange of the advance of Ferruccio, and 
advised him to go with his whole army to meet him, promising that no 
attack should meanwhile be made on his unguarded camp. This last 
treachery seahid the fate of the republic. The Prince came upon Berniccio 
unexpectedly, during his march to Pistoia ; the battle was for some time 
dubious; the Prince of Orange fell; but succour coining up for his troops, 
tlie army of the Republic was utterly vanquished and dispei sed, and Fer- 
ruccio himself slain. The facts of this memorable day are so full of grandeur 
and heroism, that the simplest account is the most interesting. The fault 
of the author of the siege of Florence is an incapacity to compress ; lie 
never knows when he has done enough ; but in the pages that recount 
the death struggles of Italian liberty, there is much eloquence, much 
power, miicii deep and genuine feeling. With the fall oi’ Ferruccio, ^ 
Florence fidl; the treason of Baglioni triumphed; and, unresisted, the troops 
of the pope made themselves iiuisters of the city. Certain conditions were 
in appearance agreed upon ; all of wliich were afterwards broken. Tlie 
work ends by a sketch of the result of the fall of Florence, and of the fate 
of the survivors of the struggle. The author heaps infamy and misery on 
the heads of the traitors, and on the patriots adversity and honour. 

Il will be gathered from this sketch that the subject of the work is full of 
grandeur, and c(4'tain portions of it exhibit considerable talent. Many of the 
scenes are n^pleU* with iiiten^st, and sustained with energy. His eloquence 
is great, elevated by a fervent (Jiitlmsiasm; l)ut bis style is exaggerated, 
diflfuse, and even obscure ; his various episodes are not sufficiently interwoven, 
several of tliem lieiiig superfluous, and the' whole too long drawn out. 

‘‘ The Battle of Benevento,” a romance, by Doctor Guerazzi, a Livornese 
lawyer, Ijears a similarity in styh; to The Siege of Florence.^' It is not so 
ojienly inimical to the tyrants of Italy, nor is the subject of such recent interest, 
being derived from the old times of Napli*s as far back as the thirteenth century. 

It is conceived, liowover, in a truly patriotic spirit, and abounds wdth passages 
that evince the author’s desire to instruct and improve liis countrymen. The 
great and exact knowledge which the \vork displays of the history and customs 
of the times in which the story is laid, places it high in the esteem of the Italians. 
With us this produces effects that injure the interest. Many long cliapters 
are purely historical, which, though well written, may be called dry to the 
mere novel reader. Besides this draw^back, the writer will sacrifice incident 
and character to the development of manners in a scene, or to the enunciation 
of his peculiar view and opiuioiib. He does not hesitate to be long-winded, 
to introduce episodes that liave no immediate connection will) the story; his 
liero is tlms reduced to a nonentity, and tl|^' interest flags. But tlie style is 
elegant, and the matter good. The battle of Benevento was fliat in which 
fell Manfred, grandson of Frederic Barbarossa, and wliicli placed Charles of 
Anjou on the throne of Naples. Wc ivgret tliat Guorazzi has^'not done 
more justice to the character of Manfred. He founds his description of him 
on the accounts given by the w^riters of the Guelph party, who loaded with 
infamy a sovereign excommunicated by the church; but w^e are partial 
to a prince whom Dante speaks of with respect and affection, and who was ac- 
kiiow^ledged to be of a noble and magnanimous disposition, while we dislike his 
hard-hearted and bigoted rival. This romance docs less credit to its author 
as the inventor of an original story, than as an eloquent writer, a deep 
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thinker,, and a man who lias the improvement and welfare of Italy warm 
at heart. 

There are other romances, but the above named are of the most note. 
Rosini, who continued, with strange rashness, the episode of “ Gertrude,’* 
in the “ Promessi Sposi,” and wrote Luisa Strozzi,” is not destitute of 
merit \ but it is laborious to read him. He is a great admirer of our Rich- 
ardson, and imitates him in the minuteness of his details, and the long- 
windedness of his narrative ; but the deep interest we take in Richardson’s 
novels not only results from his admirable fidelity to nature, but from his 
taking the manners of our own country and times as his groundwork. These 
minutiae, set down as appertaining to historical romances, are inexpressibly 
tiresome and uninteresting. 

The Italians liave no novels — no tales relating to the present day, and 
detailing events and sentiments such as would find counterparts in the 
histories and minds of themselves and their friends. Many reasons may be 
, given for this. The actual state of manners could never be detailed : the 
Italians would be so scandalized if the mirror were held up to themselves. 
Goldoni’s plays are tlie nearest approticli they could l>ear to reality ; and 
these, though admirable as far as they go, often sink into childishness, from the 
restrictions the author lies under as to laithfnlness of portraiture in the darker 
sliades of society. The real events of an Italian’s life are the last tliat could 
be openly avowed. Another impediment lies in the impossibility of delinea- 
ting the influence exercised by the priests; which in all classes is very great, 
and too often pernicious. Y(‘t could a clever Italian give us only a Miss 
Austen sort of view of domestic life in tluit country, it would afford great 
amusement and instruciion. We recommend this hint to Signor Rosini. 
His love of minutim w^ould no longer repel us, if he were only bold enodgb 
to put down even half the truth. 

To return, liow^cvcr, to the subject of our article — the romances of 
modern Italy. 

Mazzini tells us that the school of Manzoni is that of Christianity, while 
the writers who aim at the regem*ratioii of Italy incline to free thinking. 
The contradictions which, according to this view, these several classes of 
thinkers fall into is worthy of comment. A devoted patriot cannot bo devoid 
of religion. His desires not having their fulfilnient in this life, be looks be- 
yond; and when the tyrant prospers, he looks to God to balance tlui unequal • 
scales of right and wrong; and, by making virtue the*^higbest happiness, 
though he maybe coiideiiiiied to poverty or exile tor political crimes eternally 
dishonourabh; to their perpetrator, even when he triumphs, he briiigs a power 
from beyond the visible creation, to exalt and to debase. On tlie other 
hand, the spirit that Manzoni and Silvio Rcllico would inspire is contrary to 
that which animated the Saviour in his career. He forgave his enemies, but 
he appealed against them — he suffered on the cross, ratlier than abandon 
the {teaching of the doctrines that were to redeem the world — he enforced 
with the apostles the necessity of going abroad, to increase proselytes and 
overthrow the old systems of tyranny and wrong. When he gave to Csesar 
the things that were Caesar’s, he did not give obedience to the authorities 
that bade him cease to disseminate his doctrines. Let the well-w^ishers of 
Italy attempt to follow this divine example in all its devotion and sincerity, 
and tliey will cease to inculcate passive obedience. Could any sincerely 
religious reformer animate the Italians with true piety, and shake the power of 
the priesthood, Italy might be regenerated; as it is, the lower orders are the 
slaves of the Church, while the upper classes arc either real or afiected im- 
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believei’s ; and neither of them consider truth, charity, and integrity, as the 
beginning and end of life. 

The better portion of the people of Italy are eager for instruction ; they 
are a quick-witted and sagacious people. Italian authors are called to the 
sacred task of enlightening their fellow-men. No writers of other nations 
can do this, for they cannot sufficiently understand the spirit of the 
people to address their hearts and imaginations. It must be left to Italians 
to teach Italians, and the good name of the writers with posterity will 
depend on their not betraying nor growing weary in the sacred task of 
enlightening their countrymen, and drawing their minds from the abyss of 
ignorance and slavery in which they are now sunk. Were their souls 
emancipated from vice, the Austrian could not long enslave their bodies. 

The Austrian, indeed, since the death of the “beloved Francis,” has 
shown a spirit of humanity which does honour to the new emperor. It is to 
be hoped that the scenes of the dungeons of Spiclburgh are never to be 
renewed, nor iTioderii history blotted by a repetition of crimes, which we 
almost deemed fabulous when recorded of V'cnice and the Inquisition. Men 
whose sole crime is a love of country will not again be condemned to punish- 
ment worse than death, taken in the enjoyment of youth and glowing with 
an ardour for virtue ; and renderc^d, through a long course of solitary 
confinement, bad food, and tedious unnatural labour, cripples in body, while 
their souls, losing their energy and fervour, they become the w'illing slaves of 
tlieir cruel opj)ressor, and call the tameness produced by physical suffering 
Christianity. 

llesid(‘s the subsiding of the active spirit of persecution whicli desolated 
so many Italian families, there is another hope for that country. One corner 
of it is emaiicipiited from both Austrian and pri(*st. The citizens of Ancona, 
having thrown off* their ob('dience to tht* pope, govern themselves. Their 
state of enmity with the papal see may smwe to loosen them from an ad- 
herence to Catholicism ; and it is to be hoped that a purer religion will 
spring up in its stead. When the pope’s bull of excommunication arrived 
at Ancona, the citizens fastened it to a fire balloon, with a wj-iting appended, 
“ Give to heaven what belongs to heaven,” and sent the blasphemous curse 
to float among the storms of air, till it might fall in the sea, and bo blotted 
out for ever. The pope is very eager to prevent any communication between 
the Anconese and tlie vest of his subjects ; but when, as is projected for the 
sake of commerce with Greece, a railroad is constructed between Leghorn 
and Ancona, the* spirit of liberty in the latter city will at once become 
more diffused and confirmed, and its walls w’ill at least afford a refuge to 
those Italians who love their native soil, and yet yearn for the rights of 
freemen. 




STATISTICS OF CRIME IN IRELAND, 

Tun nature, extent, and progress of crime., form subjects of great interest 
in an inqiiiiy into the state of a country. Man enters into society for the 
protection of his person and property : to secure him in the full enjoyment 
of these rights is the principal duty of government. Each of the contracting 
parties, the governors and the governed, are impelled by the strongest 
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iTiQtives to watch over the fulfilment of this main article of the sound 
compact. The progress of crime should, therefore, be frequently and mi- 
nutely observed in every country, but mos,t so in one which may be said to 
be-in a state of transitu. Such is Ireland at present:, that portion of the 
British empire is now the subject of a great political experiment ; the pro- 
posed result of which is its* perfect amalgamation with the other portions of 
the United Kingdom. The experiment ,may be said to have been com-' 
menced by the Union. Previously to that era the two islands were separate 
kingdoms, bound together by a kind of feudal compact, of which the exe- 
cutive w(is the connecting link. This system was found to be defective ; 
it did not work ^ell : its action clogged and checked the movements of the 
central govedlHent of both kingdoms, and that, too, at a period which re- 
quired the imllvided attention of the ruling powers to be directed to avert 
tlie threatened danger of a powerful and inveterate foreign enemy. The 
object of the Union was to make Ireland what Scotland had already been 
made, to the incalculable benefit both of itself and of England, — an integral 
part, instead of a dependency, of tlie British empire. The experiment lias 
now been the best part of half a century in progress. For many years the 
change produced by it was little more than nominal ; the interests of Eng- 
land and Ireland were kept apart from each other by a moral chasm far 
mote difficult to be closed up than the natural bar of separation which 
caused the Irish orator to round his .argument against the Union by the 
assertion that God and nature had intended that the countries should 
never be united.” It was not until the great mass of the population was 
admitted to the full exercise of the rights of British subjects, until the 
pale of separation that'had marshalled Protestant and Catholic against each 
other as two distinct castes had been broken down, that the pledge held 
out at the Union of the perfect, cordial, and permanent amalgamation of the 
two islands into one nation could be said to have been seriously commenced. 
Now, therefore, after the lapse of a number of years, sufficient to justify the 
expectation that some ostensible effect has resulted from the measure, is the 
time to inquire what lias been its effect upon Ireland, what are the outward 
and visible signs of the workings of the measure designed for its amelior- 
ation, — a measure still adhered to from the conviction that it is an essential, 
a fundamental element, a sine qua non, for consolidating the strength, se- 
curing the permanency, and increasing the prosperity of the whole empire. 
Here, then, the state of crime forces itself into consideration ; it is the great 
basis of the calculations as to national improvement or retrogradation. The' 
intitKluction of ctipital, the extension of the facilities for internal communi- 
cation, whether by land or water, the progress of agriculture, the intro- 
duction of manufactures, the diffusion of editcation, are, and undoubtedly 
•■ought to be, considered as tests of tlie political state of the country ; but 
tb^e are only effects. The first question with the merchant proposing to 
invest his capital in Ireland, with tbe agriculturist to enlarge his speculations, 
with the manufacturer to erect his factories and import his machinery, with 
the teacher to go abroad to diffuse the seeds of moral culture, — the first 
question with each of these is that of the security of life and property. This 
is the preliminary theorem, on the solution of which the practical operation 
of all measures towards Rational improvements must depend. 

Fortunately there is ho general political question affecting the great 
interests of Ireland, and, consequently, of the whole empire, for which a 
greater sufficiency of data to work upon can be supplied. Previously to the 
Union, indeed, there is little material of this kind ; neither in the present 
inquiry is it necessary. Since that period there ai’C extant, in the records of 
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parliament, elaborate returns of the state of crime in Ireland from 1806 . 
to 1810, both years inclusive; and thou^i a chasm then intervenes in which 
nothing is to be found bearing on the point but a brief summary of the 
number of committals and convictions between 1814 and 1820, yet the 
details are so full and precise from the year .1626 to the present time, tliat 
the most satisfactory conclusions can be attained as to thr^ periods of 
striking and peculiar importance: the first, previous to the admissidi| of the. 
Catholic body within the pale of the constitution ; the second, th^ year, of 
the change of ministry, which paved the way for parliamentary reform ; and .^ 
the third, that in which th6 nation now exists after the new government has ' 
presided over the workings of the measure of reform for se\^eral years. For ; 
the means of aMaining*this copious supply of authentic infoifCQiption oii tho . 
subject, the country is primarily indebted to the measures of Lord Glenelg^, • 
when chief secretary for Ireland. During his administration there, a siinul- ‘ 
taneoiis voluntary exertion was being made by a number of intelligent and - 
influential individuals, both in Great Britain and Ireland, towards the im«’ 
provement, both moral and physical, of prisons, in which Lord Glenclg, 
then the liight Honourable Charles Cfrant, took a deep interest. The 
consequence was a revisal of the laws respecting prisons, by which the su-"- 
perintendence - of the measures adopted for their improvement, both as to 
architectural construction and internal discipline, were committed to two 
inspectors-general, who were bound to make annual reports to parliament. 
These reports, which commenced in 1818, and have since been • regularly 
continued and published, furnish annual statements, commencing with 1893, 
of the total number of committals and convictions, specifying the manner in 
which each case had been disposed ofy and the intensity of punishment in' , 
cases of conviction, accompanied with specifications of' the sex and age of 
those committed, and of their state as to literary information, arranged iu 
counties, and classed under the six following general heads : — 

1 . Offences against the person. 

2. against property, committed with violence. * 

, 3. against property, committed without violence. 

4. JVIalicious offences against property. • 

5. Forgery and offences against the currency. 

6. Other offences not included in the above classes. 

The latest of these returns contain proportional statements of offences ac- 
cording to a centesimal calculation. 

The information contained in these tables has been deemed so valuable, 
that similar returns for England and Scotland arc now made by parlia- 
mentary authority. 

It is evident, liowever, that these returns, full and satisfactory as they are, 
would be of themselves insufBcienl^ A knowledge of the absolute quantity 
of crime would be useless towards forming estimates of its effects upon 
society. The state of the population mus| be also taken into consideration, 
and the relative proportions between its progress and that of crime must be- 
ascertained. The first parliamentary measure for ascertaining the amount 
of the population of Great Britain was made in 1801 ; it was not followed 
up in Ireland till 1811, and the return then made was found to be so 
defective and inaccurate that it could not be laiil before parliament. The 
census taken in 1821 was devised and carried hi to execution in siich a ' 
manner as not only to remedy the defects of the former, and to furnish a 
very accurate account of the amount of population, but to- supply materials 
for several statistic details arising out of it, which, if published, would have 
tlirown much additional light on the then state of the agricultural and 
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manufacturing interests of that part of the empire. This census was taken 
during Lord Gieiielg’s administration ; but tlie returns under it were not 
completed until after Mr. Goulbourne became chief secretary, who struck 
out with iiis own hand all the additional information above noticed, leaving 
only such parts as bore directly upon the actual numbers of the people. 
The mechanism of the census of 1831 was based upon that of 1621 ; with 
this material difference, however, that as it placed no efficient check on the 
returns 'Of the persons employed to ascertain the numbers in the several 
parishes and other districts, its accuracy must be very doubtful. Another 
census, taken in 1834, by the commissioners of public instruction, based upon 
that of 1831, has the additional drawback upon its utility as a statistical 
document, of being arranged in dioceses instead of ^countieii ; thus making 
its comparison with the previous enumerations in all cases extremely diflS- 
cult, and in many impossible. 

To the statements of the amount of the population, as given in these 
official documents, is here added that in the imperfect return of 1811, filled 
up from calculations deduced froi^ conjectural data, and also one made in 
1805, chiefly on a calculation founded oh the number of houses in the 
returns of the hearth-money collectors. These last-named statements, 
though confessedly not of the accuracy desirable in such an investigation, 
must be used in the absence of more authentic information. The num- 
bers of the population were as follow in the years stated in the subsequent 
table : — 


180.5 


- 5,305,4.56 

1811 

* 

- 5,937,8.56 

1821 

- 

- 6,801,827 

183J 

- 

- 7,734,365 

1834 

- 

- 7,943,940 


A generjil view of the progress of crime may be had from the following 
table, which shows the number of committals and convictions for each year, 
for which parliamentary returns have been made; to which is added an 
approximation, sufficiently accurate for practical purposes, of the ratio which 
the number of committals bears to that of convictions : — ^ 


Years. 

Committals. 

Convictions. 

Propor- 
tion of 
Convic- 
tions to 
Commit- 
tals. 

Years. 

Committals. 

Convictions. 

Propor- 
tion of 
Convic- 
tions to 
Commit- 
tals. 

1805 

2,008 ‘ 

613 

■ 

1826 

16,318 

8,716 

i • 

1806 

1,906 

649 


1827 

18,031 

10,207 

tf 

1807 

= 2,647 

546 

I 

TT 

1828 

14,683 

9,269 

a 

Tf 

1808 

2,882 

639 

i* 

1829 

15,271 

9,499 

§ 

1809 

2,941 

715 

i 

1830 

15,794 

9.902 


1810 

3,374 

910 


1831 

16,192 


•» 

TT 

** ■ 

I 



1832 

16,056 

9,759 

A 

1815 

5,792 

2,319 

i 

1833 

17,819 

11,444 

$ 

1816 

11,273 


4 

1834 

21,381 

14,253 

i 

1817 

13,564 

5,377 1 

i 

1835 

21,205 

15,216 

It 

r 

1819 

11;325 


i 

1836 

23,821 


i 

1820 

12,203 

5,377 

^ 1 






/ITiis analysis, if pursued no further, would lead to a conclusion very 
• njifavourable to the character of the country; as it would appear from it, 
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that while the population had increased in thirty years but about one third, 
the number of convictions during the same period had increased thirty fold. 
On the other hand, it must be considered that the returns from Ireland, for 
some years after the Union, were not made up with the accuracy and pre- 
cision now required; the means for doing so were not then in existence. 
In confirmation of this, reference need only be made to the table itself, in 
which it appears that the number of committals and convictions in 1816 
is double that of the preceding year ; a circumstance which can •only be 
accounted for by the supposition that a more accurate method of making 
up the returns was then introduced, as thei’e was nothing in the state of the 
country at that period to >varraiit the only other admissible conclusion, that 
such increase wrfs occasioned by some great political convulsion, or by some 
equally extraordinary change in the state of the law. And therefore, though 
in a subject of such paramount interest it is desirable, as matter of curiosity, 
if not of instruction, to adduce all the information that can be brought to 
bear upon it, however defective the source from which it is derived ; yet, in 
proceeding further into the details, it is expedient to confine the inquiry to 
the period where the data may be considered to rest on a basis of moral 
certainty. The returns nuidc from 1826 to the present time may be inferred 
to be of this character, not only on account of the improved system upon 
which the wliole management of prisons has been since carried on, but 
because there is, and has been for several years, a powerful check upon any 
intentional misstatement on the part of the officers by whom the returns 
have been made up, in a similar return to that of the inspectors-general of 
prisons bytlie county and town, crown and peace clerks, which is annually laid 
before parliament; so that any striking difierence between these two docu- 
ments would inevitably have led to inquiry as to their relative correctness, 
and thus exposed the guilly party. Yet, before dismissing this early part 
of the previous table altogethei-, it may be worthy of remark, that the num- 
ber of committals compared with that of the convictions, as stated in the first 
ten years, is considerably greater than in the latest portion of it. In 1805 
the committals were 2000, the convictions only 600 ; or, in other words, 
not one third of the individuals charged with offences were found guilty: 
while hi 1886, out of nearly 24,000 committals, there w^cre 18,000 convic- 
tions; that is, thi'ee fourths of the accused were convicted. This consider- 
ation may also lead to the infereiiOT that the very small number of offences, 
whether imputed or ascertained in the early return, may be attributable in 
some degree to a reluctance to prosecute wdiere the chances of punishment 
w^ere so small as compared with the expense and trouble of taking proceed- 
ings against the delinquent. 

But it is evident that a mere statement of the quantity of crime would 
afford a very imperfect and incorrect view of the subject. To ascertain the 
actual state of the case, the intensity and peculiar character of the offences .v 
claim an equal share in the investigation# Together with tlu? numberfpf^ 
convictions, the nature of the punishments inflicted must therefore be given. ; 
For this purpose, there is exhibited in the subsequent table a statement 
exhibiting the particulars necessary to arrive at a legitimate conclusion as / 
to the quantity, the intensity, and the peculiar character of guilt at the 
following periods : — the years 1805 and 1810 being the first and last 
of the detailed returns made previously to the remodelling gf the system of 
prison discipline ; the year 1826 being the first in which such returns were ; 
made under the new system; 1831 being that in which the system that 
Ireland had been hitherto governed upon was terminated, and that since 
acted upon by the present ministry commenced ; and 183^ the latest year t6 
which the returns as yet extend. 
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1805. 

1810. 

1S26. 

1831. 

ia36. 

5 . — Males 

1567 

2542 

13,268 

13,148 

19,619 

Females 

441 

832 

3,050 

3,044 

4,272 

Total 

2008 

3374 

16,318 

16,1!)2 

23,891 

— No prosecution 

1 

45fl 

187 


1609 

Bills ignored - 

461 

481 

4645 

3694 

1519 

Acquitted by jury - 

849 

876' 

2770 

2893 

2545 

Remaining for trial - 

— 

604 

— 

— 

— 

TotaP 

1311 

2410 

7602 

6587 

5673 

— Fined - - 

215 

185 

328 

. 417 

2,032 

Impris. 6 mo. or iindci* 

135 

387 

6283 

68-10 

J 3,464 

1 year - 

51 

52 

883 

844 

1,105 

2 j'fjars 

42 

10 

98 

120 

147 

a years 

19 

75 

1 

1 

0 

Transportation, 7 years 

128 

167 

762 

872 

90.3 

14 years 

— 

7 

31 

26 

16 

Life 

9 

5 

49 

178 

268 

Death - - • 

68 

67 

281 

307 

175 

Total 

697 

955 

8710 

9605 

i8;ii() 



42 

1 

29 j 

34 

.37 

14 


Convictions.- 


Exccutions - 


From this table it is manifest, that while the quantity of crime has 
increased, its intensity has proportionally diminished. Setting aside the 
doubtful statements of 180.5 and 1810, the other returns show a marked 
increase in the proportion of the more trivial offences, including such as are 
visited by sentences of fine or imprisonment for six months or under ; while 
those which call for the infliction of capital punishment decrease in a manner 
equally striking. While the total number of convictions in 1836 is nearly 
double that in 1831, and more than double that in 1826, the number of 
executions in the first named of these gpars is considerably less than one 
half of either. Nor can this diminution of capital punishment be imputed 
to the overstrained exercise of the pi’erogative of mercy in the executive ; 
for a reference to the same table shows a similar diminution of tlie crimes 
to which the sentence of death (a sentence dependent wholly upon the courts 
of justice themselves, and totally unconnected with the executive) has been 
awarded. It is, no doubt, to be t(iken into consideration, that the alterations 
in the criminal law in late years, by diminishing the number of crimes upon 
wj;iich the overstrained rigour of law liad imposed the sentence of death, has 
had its share in the reduction oPthe number of executions; but it must also 
be* remembered, that most of these alterations, by which the criminal code 
of the United Kingdom is being progressively purged from tlie imputation 
of bloodthirstiness imputed to it by all the Continental writers on this sub- 
ject, have taken place since the late change of the system, as well as of the 
members of the government. But in order to come to an accurate conclu- 
sion as to the progress of crime and ifs bearings on the moral character of 
the population, the inquiry must proceed farther than its intensity; it must 
be applied to investigate the peculiar character of the several offences. It 
has been already stated, that in the reports now annually made, the offences 
arc* arranged into six classes. On referring to this part of the statement, llie 
tables of crime for the year 1836 informs its, that in the class No. 1., which 
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includes oflences against the person, the total number of convictions is 6Q99, 
of which those for murder are 66 : of these 22 were visited with tlie extreme 
sentence of death, and 12 of those sentenced were executed ; while tlie number 
of assaults, punished by six months’ imprisonment, fine, whipping, or dis- 
charge on securities, is 5680 ; that is, 19 out of 20 cases of offences against 
the person are of the slightest degree of criminality. In the remaining five 
classes there is but one solitary instance of a sentence of death, which is 
inflicted upon a convict returning from transportation before its period of 
expiration, and the sentence was very properly commuted into that of 
sending him back to the j^lace from whence he came, so as to compel hiiA 
to fulfil the full term of his sentence. In the offences against property, the 
cases of arson, which in atrocity approximates most closely to murder, are 
but four, one only of which was deemed deserving of being visited with the 
punishment of transportation for life. Of the class No. »3., including crimes 
against property committed without violence, those of larceny amount to 0125, 
out of a total of 4259 ; that is, to a third part of the whole. The summary 
of the details, so fully given in these returns, bears out the conclusion, that 
while crime, in the most extended interpretation of the term, as including 
every act by which a person can be annoyed or property deteriorated, is on 
the increase ; acts of atrocity, the mere recital of wliich makes the hearer 
start from his seat, and ask himself the question, Is it for this kind of 
protection that I submit to the thraldom of the social system ? — is rapidly 
diminishing. 

The tables published in the prison reports afford several otlicr important 
views of the bearings and character of crime, a few only of which can here 
be barely touclied. They give views of the ages of those charged with crime, 
and of their state as to education; as also averages, calculated according to 
a centesimal proportion, of the ages of those charged with offences, and of 
the character of the crimes imputed to them. In this part of their labours, 
however, inspectors-general have fallen into an error wliich bears unjustly 
upon the character of the people : the averages arc taken upon the number 
of committals instead of that of the convictions, thus involving the innocent 
witli the guilty. But the error, though it may produce its effect on the 
casual observer, is easy of correction by those who devote due time and 
attention to the subject, inasmuch as the proportion of committals to con- 
victions being as four to three, a vSry slight arithmetical alteration will set 
the matter right. • 

Though now compelled, from want of space, to pass over without furtlier 
notice these parts of the subject, liowever highly interesting and important, 
we cannot avoid laying before the reader a table of the number of sentei'ces 
of death and of executions in each year, for which returns are extant, from 
which the philanthropist will be much gratified in perceiving that the number 
of executions has been progressively decreasing. 
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Another view of these tables, as bearing upon the state and character of 
crime in various parts of the country, is equally worthy of investigation. 
When the subject is considered iti this point of view, attention must be paid 
to the effects produced by difference of descent, by difference of religion, 
by the density of the population as compared with the superficial extent of 
the soil, and by the operation of the laws. I'he four provinces into which 
Ireland is divided are peopled by stocks which, however much their dis- 
tinguishing moral features may have been assimilated by mutual admixture, 
still retain sufficient of their original character to enable even a transient 
observer to perceive a marked variety in them. A general similarity of na- 
tional character tinctured to a certain degree with a provincial diversity : 

“ ■ facies non omnibus idem, 

Nec divcrsa tameii ” 

and if to this be added a view of the state of crime in each, as indicated by 
the total number of convictions in each province, the total number of crimes 
of the greatest atrocity against person or property, murder and arson, the 
total of petty crimes punished by six months* imprisonment, or under; 
fine, whipping, or the surveillance of securities, and of executions, the 
account will stand as follows : — 

In Leinster, which was the first, and at times the only settlement of 
the English, the character and habits of that nation predominate to a certain 
degree : Ulster exhibits features decidedly Scotch ; Munster still retains 
strong traces of its Milesian origin, whether that be Spanish or Phoenician; 
and Connaught is as decidedly Celtic. As to religion, there are but the 
two varieties of Protestant and Catholic. The influence of the density of 
population will be estimated according to the opinion as tt) its effects pro- 
duced upon the moral character, by the greater or lesser approximation of 
man to man, a question not of easy solution. The influence of the operation 
of law, both in its enactments and enforcement, must in some degree depend 
on that of the question of religion, as the legislators of the criminal code 
under which Ireland is still regulated were of one religious persuasion^ and 
the intensity of its penal enactments chiefly bore upon those of the other. 

The comparative density of the population of the four provinces is as 
follows : — : • 


Province. 

Extent in 
Acres. 

Population 
ill 1831. 

. 

No. of Souls to tlie 
ucreable contents. 

Leinster 

Munster 

Ulster 

(Connaught - 

4,782,0.58 

5,879,872 

5,408,012 

4,329,608 

• 

1,927,967 

2, J 65,193 
2,293,128 
1,348,077 

1 soul to • 

‘2*13 acres. 
1*76 

1*63 

2*07 


The relative proportions of the different religious persuasions cannot be 
given according to provinces or counties, in consequence, as already “stated, 
of the returns of the commissioners of public instruction having been made 
up according to the ecclesiastical division of dideeses. 

If in order to simplify and facilitate the calculation, an approximation in 
millions be taken in lieu of the precise numbers above specified, the state 
of crime relatively to the density of population may be inferred from the 
following table : — 
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Popu- 
lation 
in Mil- 
lions. 

Density of Popu- 
lation, as compared 
with Extent, in 
Acres and decimal 
parts. 


Convictions. 



CO 

S 

Province. 

IjXtetit 
in Mil. 
Huns of 
Acres. 

Total 
No. of. 

Petty 

Of- 

fences. 

Capital 

Of- 

fences. 

Mur- 

der. 

Ar- 

son. 

3 

u 

u 

w 

1 

Leinster 

4j 

2 ' 

Soul. Acres. 

1 to 2-+8 

5260 

4672 

50 

4 

! 2 

1 

4 

Munster 

5* 

24 

1 to 2*65 

3H10 

3161 

48 

1 n 


9 

Ulster 


24 

1 to 2*.36 

2901 

2744 

22 

3 

— 

1 

Connaught 

44 

14 

• 1 to 3-28 

2090 

i 1959 

25 

2 


0 


The most striking inferences from these data are, that Leinster exceeds 
the other provinces in the total amount of crime ; Munster in the proportion 
tliat the total of the convictions bears to the petty offences, and also in the 
amount of atrocity ; while Ulster and Connaught, the one the most Pro- 
testant, the other the most Catholic of the four provinces, exhibit the 
smallest extent of crime, whether as to quantity or atrocity, and in eac^h the 
amount is nearly equal, as will be evident on taking into consideration the 
population of each respectively. 

Ill the foregoing calculations the large cities and towns which have juris- 
dictions distinct from those of the county in which they are situate, have 
not been included, because the exciting causes of guilt in a population so 
highly condensed must be, in a great degree, essentially different from that of 
the country at lai'ge. Indeed the character of the population, as dispersed 
through the country or collected in masses, should also form an element in 
the estimate of relative offence. Considered in this respect, the following 
table, exhibiting the number of cities and towns in each province, the po- 
pulation of each of wliich is 6000 or upwards, may serve to throw farther 
light upon the subject: — 


Province. 

Cities or Towns, whose Population is 

100,000 

or 

upwards. 

100,000 

to 

10,000 

10,000 

to 

8(X)0 

8000 

to 

6000 

Total. 

Leinster 

1 

5 

1 

3 

10 

Munster 

1 

3 

4 

10 

18 

Ulster . 

0 

3 

2 


! 5 

Connaught - 

0 

1 

0 

2 

3 


Here, again, Munster, in which crime appears to be most prevalent,, has 
also the most densely aggregated population. 

To prosecute the inquiry farther, to scq tlie relative proportions of crime 
in the several counties, would lead to an extent and minuteness of detail 
beyond what can now be approached. Yet the subject is not less important 
than curious ; for, to come at the true means for arresting the progress of 
guilt, and ultimately attaining its extinction, the workings of this eating 
cancer in the vitals of society must be traced to its origin in the smaller 
aggregates, in order to arrive at sound conclusions as to its bearings on the 
total population. Yet some light may be thrown on the subject to aid those 
who wish to proceed in the investigation, by the following table, exhibiting 
the proportionate density of the population in every county, together with 
the state of crime in its highest and lowest degrees in 1836. In this table 
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the counties are arranged according to their proportionate population, and 
the initial of the province they belong to is attached to*each ; and the same 
details in the counties of cities and of towns are also* added : — 


County. 


Dublin 

Armagh 

Monaghan 

Down 

Louth 

Crtvan 

Tyrone 

Londonderry 

Longford 

Antrim 

Cork 

Tipperary 

Siigo 

Roscommon 
Carlow 
Queen’s C. 
Westmeath 
IJtnerick 
Kilkenny 
'Leitrim 
Wexford 
Clare 
Waterford 
Fermanagh 
Meath ' 
Kildare 
Mayo 
King's C. 
Galway 
Donegal 
Wicklow 
Kerry 


Population. ictions. 



Total.! 

Density. 

•S S 

1 ' 1 


Pet 

fTeni 

1 Capital 1 

1 Offences. 

Murder. | 

L. 

8.3,042 

to 1'.31 

602 

546 



U. 

220,651 

to 1-44 

498 

470 

. 2 


U. 

195,5.32 

to 1-67| 

1 288 

25.3 

— 

_ , 

U. 

3.52,571 

to 1-73; 

384, 

335 

6 

1 

L. 

108,168 

to 1 85| 

1 290 

279 

1 



U. 

228,050 

to 2 07 

98 

64 

— 



U. 

,302i!H.3 

to 212 

27l! 

238 

5 

1 

U. 

222,116 

to 2-33 

300' 

257 

4 

1 

L. 

11 2, .391 

to 2 '.34 

275 

252 

*4 



U. 

.311,608 

to 2-41 

412 

292 

4 


M. 

70(),.359 

0 

1 

9601 841 

— 


M. 

402,598 

to 2-51 1303,1055 

22 

5 

C. 

171, .508 

to 2-53 

136 

111 

S 


c. 

239,90.3 

to 2-54 

401 

360 

8 

.... 

L, 

81,576 

to 2-69 

665 

635 

2 



L. 

145,843 

to 2-72 

S85 

543 

2 

... 

L. 

148,161 

to 2-82 

552 

483 

5 

1 

M. 

2.33,505 

to 2-88 

575! 492 

4 

3. 

L. 

160,283 

to 2*96 

393 

»42 

2 

' 

C. 

141,30.3 

to 2-97 

281 

272 




L. 

182,<^1 

to 3 0811 4771 460 

*1 


M. 

258,262 

to 3-10 

.238 

1471 

5 

1 

M. 

148,077 

to .3-12,. 231 

180 

8 

2 

U. 

149,555 

to 3-1.5j 

$287] 

§496 

1 

— 

L. 

177,02.3 

to 3-20i 

15,5] 

JOl 

6 


L.| 

108,401 

to .3-62: 

365 

SIS 

15 



C.i 

367,956 

to 3 -6.3! 

1026 

988 

4 


L. 

144,029 1 

|l to 3 -661 

700 

634 

11 

2 

C.I 

1 394,287 

1 to 3-78 

246j 

1 228 

10 

2 

u. 

298,191 

1 to 3-91j 

863] 

S39 



L. 

122,301 

1 to 4-04, 

207 

164 

1 

l| 

M- 

264,559 1 

1 to 4-34j( 503 

445 

9 




Uatio of 


Convic- 

Petty 

C.npltal 

tions to 

Offencei 

Offences 

Popula- 

to Con- 

to Con- 

tion. 

victions. 

victicus. 


< 


1 


1 

to 

104 

1 

to 

llp3! 




— I 


1 

to 

443 

1 

to 

l-060: 

1 

to 

249j 

— 


1 

to 

678 

1 

to 

1 -142 


— 

- 



1 

to 

918 

'l 

to 

1-146 

1 

to 

64 

— 

— 

1 

to 

369 

1 

to 

1-039 

!i 

to 

2901 

— 


1 

to 1 

2327 

1 

to 

1-531 


— 1 

— 


1 

to 

1118 

1 

to 

1-138 


to. 

54! 

— i 


1 

to 

740 

1 

to 

1-167, 

* 

to 

71 

— 


1 

to 

409 

1 

to 

1-091 

1 

to 

69; 

— 


1 

to 

763 

1 

to 

1-410 

1 

to 

10.3, 

— 


1 

to 

729 

1 

to 

1022 


■ ^ 1 



I 

to 

.309 

1 

to 

1 -235 

i 

to 

59i 

' 

1 

to 

1261 

1 

to 

1 -225 

1 

to 

4' 



1 

to 

598 

1 

to 

1 -ui 

1 

to 

50' 

— 


1 

to 

122 

\l 

to 

1-047 

1 

to ; 

3.31 

— 


1 

to 

249 

*1 

to 

1-077 

1 

tp 

2921 

— 

I 

1 

to 

268 


to 

1-163 

1 

to 

iio| 

— 


1 

to 

406 

1 

to 

1-167 

1 

to 

144 

— 


1 

to 

408 

1 

to 

1 *149 

1 

to 

196 

— 


1 

to 

503 

1 

to 

1 -070 


— 

— 


1 

to 

38.3)1 

to 

1 -0.37 


to 

477 

1 


1 

to 

108' 


to 

1-612 


to 

47 

— 1 

i 

ii 

to 

640 

|i 

to 

1-283)1 

to 

25)! 

— 

1 

to 

55?1 




1 

to 

287 

2 


1 

to : 

1142 


to 

1 -5.34 

ii 

to 

26 



1 

to 

297 


to 

1-166 

1 

to 

24 

— 


r 

to 

.358 


to 

1 •083 


to 

254 

-r- 

^11 

1 

to 

206 


to 

1-104 


to 

64 

— 


i 

to 

140 


to 

1-079 


to 

2.51 


— ; 

|i 

to 

821 


to 

1 0701 

- 

- 


111 

!1 

to 

590 


to 

1 ‘262 


to 1 

207 

— 1 

1 

to 

526] 


to 

1-10811 

to 

51 


Counties, of Citifs, and or Towns. 


Dublin 

L.| 203,652 

— :'l687il008ji9 

— M 728 6171 



...... 

1 to 

121 

(!Iork 

M.i 107,907 




..... 

1 to 

*148 

Li 111 crick 

M. 66, .37.5 

— ; 1085 998 

2 

__ 



1 to 

61 

Galway 

C.| 93,120 

— i, 134 .1291 

— 1) 166 144 





1 to 

247 

Waterford 

M.| 28,821 






1 to 

174 

Kilkenny 

L. 2.3,741 

— 1 157 1331 





1 to 

151 

Drogheda 

L.| 17,36.5 

77 59i 





1 to 

225 

Carrickfergus 

U. **8,698 


— 

— 

— 

- 


i to 1-67711 to 88 

1 to 1-165|] to 182 

1 to 1 -08711 to 181 

1 to 1-Cib4 1 to 134 
1 to 1152 
1 to 1-180) 

1 to 1-305! 


Not less important and inlereAing is the inquiry into the proportionate 
state of crime in the three great sections of the United Kingdom. A 
general view of this part of the subject may be had from the following 
table : — 


• For murder. + For iniirdcr. 

+ Two for murder ; two for intent to murder. 

§ The excess of punishments for petty oifenees above those of convictions in geueral is occa< 
siuued by several liavitig been sentenced to fine or whipping, well as imprisonment ; and these 
sentences are lierc set down as separate. 

^ourder. % For murder. 

* '1 he convictions for Carrictfergus arc included in the Inspector- GtMwrul’s returns among 
those of the county of Antrim. 
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Divisions. 

Population. 

Conviction. 

Petty 

Offences. 

i 

CapUal 

Offences. 

4 

Executions. 

England 

13,897,187 



mESm 

I^H 

Ireland 

7,767,401 

MiilM 




Scotland 

• 

2,365,114 

HI 


Hi 

HH 


The facts here brought to light lead to conclusions singularly important. 
The gross population in each of. the three divisions may be estimated in 
round numbers at fourteen, two and a half, and eight millions; or, in order 
to get rid of the fraction, at twenty-eight, five, and sixteen half millions ; 
and thence the following table may be constructed : — 


Population, in 
Halt' Millions. 


Ratio of Proportion of I Ratio of Capital 
Convictions, Petty Ofiences Ofl'enceK, 

1 to every to Convictions. 1 to every 


England 

28 

942 

3 to 5 

28,340 

Ireland 

16 

442 

7 to 8 

45,714 

Scotland 

5 

1063 

1 to 1 

1,125,000 


The variations here are considerable and extraordinary : in the comparison 
Scotland ranks pre-eminently high; and tliough much allowance must be made 
for the difference of the Scotch and British system of criminal jurisprudence, 
yet, even with every fair deduction on that score, the comparative nullity 
of capital convictions and executions evinces a high degree of moral 
feeling in the great body of the people there ; for, whatever be the law, 
atrocious crimes must be visited with condign punishment. In comparing 
Ireland with Engl^and, it appears that though the number of convictions in 
the former country is double those in the latter, yet the amount of capital 
convictions is nearly in an inverse ratio in not being above one half in pro- 
portion to the population. It also appears that the proportion of petty of- 
fences to the total number of convictions in Ireland is considerably greater 
than in England. 

The general inference from the whole statement is that while crime 
has increased considerably in Ireland during the time through which an 
exact registry of its •progress has been kept up, it has decreased considerably 
in intensity ; that the number of those committed and discharged as innocent 
has also considerably 'diminished ; and that, therefore, a continuance of tlie 
principle of a substitution of certainty for severity of punishment, by a 
persevering adherence to the modified system of criminal Jurisprudence, now 
being, for the first time, acted upon in that section of the empire, will lead 
to annual returns of crime and punishment as clean as those cf England 
and ultimately as those of Scotland. The jft’ospect of such a result is worthy 
of a perseverance in the experiment now in progress. 





CHARACTERISTICS OF’ THE GERMAN UNIVERSITIES. 

EvEur country and people has a physiognomy peculiar to itself, and a 
character more or less^picturesqac.* Nature creates the one; in the other, 
we find the reflex of manners, customs, and institutions — of all, in short, 
that springs from art and civilization. 

' In Spain, the picturesque is found in the very streets. Monks, gipsies, 
and students, the To7'eros*9 the Mayiolasf^ and iheMiquelcts1f.y together with 
banditti, offer a wide and rich field for the pencil of the painter, and 
the pen of the philosopher. Every form of many-coloured life exhibits an 
individual impression, whether the eye rests upon ecclesiastics or laymen, 
on the inhabitants of the north or of the south. Their very dress and lan- 
guage betray the different professions to which each party belongs, and the 
provinces from whence they come. The peculiarities of the nation still live 
partially in the pages of Cervantes, and more than half of the picture has 
been already sketched by his inimitable pencil. To complete it, will require, 
what we can scarcely hope to mt^et with, a Spanish Sir Walter Scott. 

If Scotland, whose features are somewhat uniform, although picturesque, 
and whose history, till the time of the beautiful but unfortunate Mary, was 
scarcely known beyond the borders, could, in despite of such disadvan- 
tages, furnish subjects so full of interest to a master-painter, what exquisite 
sketches could not such a genius discover in Spain — so rich in events since 
the time when the modern Saragossa rc-enadted the tragedy of the Sa- 
guntum of ancient days ! 

To paint the Spaniard, however, tlie artist must be no servile imitator of 
the Scottish novelist. Like Murillo, he must be born in the country, and 
be attached to it by every tie of love ; or he will want the power to perceive 
all the minute shades of the national character, and to invest them with the 
vivid colours of truth. Moreover, he ought to visit many climes, and 
come in contact with strange faces, that he may be enabled to understand 
the peculiarities of his countrymen, and to exliibit them in bold relief. 

The nobility and middle classes, as they exist at present, offer little 
to the notice of the painter, but much to that of the politician. Yet, wdiile 
the latter will be at a loss to guess even the future destinies of Spain, the 
former w'ill be able to trace the stream of Moorish blood in the internal 
feelings of the Spaniard, which are as warm as his external deportment is 
cold. No wliere, except at Rome, do we meet with so many monks, and 
the other symbols of a religion of shows. Processions cross each other daily 
in the streets. The churches, pillaged by the marshals of the Empire, are 
still resplendent with marble dnd gold. In that countiy the Inquisition 
Was as atrocious as it was useless, inasmuch as there was no chance of Pro- 
testantism being established among a people sensual to excess, and who to 
the single virtue of sobriety strangely unite an insatiable thirst for continual 
excitement. Neither Calvin nor Zwingle could have made themselves 
intelligible to an illiterate, or even to an educated Spaniard; and still 
less to the women who fill the streets, squares, and balconies, and mount 
upon the house-tops to see, almost weekly, a St. Michael e7i tomielet. 


• Bull-fighters, 
t A sort of country policemen. 


f Inhabitants of the suburbs. 
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and a Ste. Justine in a ho^ of '^ld tissue, or.a SfeiTJaihes witli his 
cross of Oalatiava, or tfie, Virgin with her interrfinable train, holding a 
kerchief in her hand, and weeping, like ayoUng widow ia. high life, most' 
becomingly. , • ^ 

In Germany the case is quite the reverse. The prominent points in the 
German character are to be seen, not in the procession of^riests, nor in the 
exhibition of the midadores^ but in their literature and univemties, which 
are the cradle of their great men and events. It was from an university 
that Protestantism rose up at the bidding of the courageous professor of 
Wittenberg, who left as a legacy to emancipated mankind the name of Luther. 
It was in tlie univei'sities of Germany that the elements of the storm wei'e col- 
lected that burst upon the devoted head of Napoleon, as it was in the monas- 
teries of Spain that the first effort was made which led to the downfall of 
the imperial dynasty. It was in Germany that the professors and students 
armed themselves with songs for their friends and swords for their foes, 
rushed to the field of Leipsig, and kept alive the .flame of freedom, which 
burnt so fiercely in the strife of 1813 , long after it had (lied away in the 
rest of Europe, and which gave rise to the very acme of ingratitude on 
the part of the emancipated sovereigns, who, by the decrees of the congress 
at Carlsbad, deprived the universities of their time-lionoiired privileges. 

It is to the unremitting exertions of Eichte that is due the resuscitation of 
the Prussian eagle, after it had been struck down by a more powerful 
iMieiny. Surround('d by a crowd of ardent youths, the hero deposited in 
the lujarts of his followed the seed of the real tree of liberty; and boldly 
broached and vigorous!}'’ upheld the right to rise against the might of the 
oppressor. To the notions thus promulgated by the new school professors, 
Arndt and Jalm gave the sanction of their authority ; nor did Prince 
Hai’denberg, tlie founder of the Tagmdlmnd^ hesitate to range himself 
under their banners ; wliile “ Country, King, and God became the rallying 
cry of the volunteers of Schill, at Imtzou, and of the students in Germany, 
who, like Kdrricr, the Tyrtanis of his day, knew how to gain the meed of 
never-dying glory in a contest, where the numerical superiority . of the 
enemy seemed to render all resistance hopeless. Even at the present day, 
Hanovei- afibrds a convincing proof that, if public spirit has made any 
progress, if in Germany any form of government is to exist other than 
absolutism, it will be owing to the impulse given by the universities; and 
if by the exertions of persevering patriots the representative system is ever 
destiiu'd to assume any consistent shape, all the honour must be given to 
the professors, wlio have taught Germany tliat independence is the high road 
to the happiness of man. 

With these facts before us, it will be interesting to examine into the 
nature of those university bodies in which the grammar of Gottsched first 
gave a form to the language of Germany, and tlius enabled it to become the 
fitting medium for the thoughts of a Voss, » Schiller, and a Giithe. And 
the review of these admirable institutions, that have given birth to productions 
not c*t%sily to be equalled, will be the more acceptable, as the diet of Franc- 
fort has attempted, with a parricidal hand, to destroy a system of education 
to whicli Germany owes all that is great and glorious in her history, literary 
as well as political. 

For a long time the universities of Germany differed in no respect from 
those that were to be found elsewhere in Europe. Both had their origin 
in the middle ages, and preserved equally the spirit of that period. They 
enjoyed an independence nearly perfect, and formed, as it were, distinct 
petty states. When, however, modern philosophy first made its assault 
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on the sentiments and institutions of the middle ages, although it found 
many supporters in the students of Germany, it was unable to destroy 
all die prejudices in favour of the past. Hence arose three sects in 
Germany — viz. those who were desirous of preserving the customs of their 
father-land, those by whom every thing old was decried as the remnant 
of bai*barism ; aiM those who held a middle course, and who weje neither 
anxious to preserve all that was rusted by time, nor to introduce all the 
glitterhig novelties of reform. 

Of these three parties, the first existed at HeWelberg as late as the year 
1818, when it was changed into corporations, such as were found in the 
middle ages, and from which were derived the ceremonies of the Jlotte- 
burscheriy or gay companions, as the party called itself. 

' Ifi a montli or two after the commencement of tlie University year, the 
students, to the number of two or three hundred, or more, formed a grand 
.pai’ty, under the name of the General Commercial Company. The banquet took 
place in a large room, filled from one end to the other with tables. At the 
.head ol eacli was placed a chair for the president, who sat witli a naked 
sword in his liand as the emblem of power. 'VUefctc commenced as soon 
as the presidents, in number about six or eight, struck the table? with 
their swords, and pronounced the words Silcntiiitn ; nd loca^ — “ Sdenee ; 
to your places!^ At this signal each took his seat. The band then struck 
up the national hymn, and the students thundered out the praises of 
the reigning prince- After this the president arose, put his hat upon his 
sword, over wliicli he placed cross-like the two first'fingers of his right hand, 
and gave out in a solemn tone the following oath : — I pierce my cap, and 
I swear to conduct myself ever with honour, and to be always a noble 
burselwj^ The president then passed his sword and hat to his neighbour on 
the right, who in his turn rose and pierced his hat, and the rest followed in 
order, until the whole party were standing, and not a hat in the room re- 
mained untouched. The sw'ord was thus brought round with all the hats 
strung upon it to the president, who replaced them one after the otlier 
upon tbe heads ol their owners, and, laying his sword upon the head of 
i*ach, he pronounced, as he covered the party, these words : I cover this 
head, and upon it I place my sword. Uong live our brotlier ! ” Upon this 
the whole party replied in chorus — As long as wc* recognise him we will 
call him brother, and will call him a knave who does him wrong.” The 
presidents, with their hats placed on the hilts of their swords, finished 
tlie ceremony by covering each other’s heads; after which the students 
commenced their dry^drinkiny. Let not, however, the reader imagine 
that the parties engaged in this perilous career with the characteristic im- 
prudence of youth. Near the banqueting hall was a large room filled with 
straw for tliose who were destined to die- It still bears the frightful name 
of the chamber ol death ('rodtenkammer). But, as man is immortal, those 
who were buried in the night rose again the following day, and brought 
from the tomb only a violent headach, or, perliaps, some marks on their 
clothes of what had been placed there by their fellow-dead. 

1 hose ceremonies will, of course, appear to sober John Bull at once 
ridiculous and barbai’ous. But the brotherly feeling which they engen- 
dered in the Gej-inan universities more than counterbalanced all their 
absurdity. It was in those boisterous meetings that friendships were formed 
which ended only with life. Here it was that an esprit dc corj)$ took its 
rise, which united all the students, no matter how wide the difierences 
were between them in other respects. It was here that the young men were 
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taught to consider their word of honour as sacred ; and the student who 
failed in this point was univci’sally cut by his companions. 

It would answer no purpose to enter into a minute detail of all the whims 
and follies of the students ; the counterpart of which is to be seen^ not only 
in the military schools of France, but in every society of young persons, no 
longer tiejl to their mother’s apron-strings, and let loose upon an opening 
world, with no better compass than a restless imagination which turns, 
like the streamer, to every change of wind. There is, however, this pecu- 
liarity in the studeiils of Ge;*niany. Their greatest extravagancies of conduct 
sometimes arise from the very sobriety of tbeir thoughts. For example, 
since the time wiieii the party, whose ceremonies we have just described* 
became extinct, the German students, instead of dividing themselves into 
societies whose appellations and rites are of recent date, have enrolled them- 
selves into others, that bring with them the associations of times long gone 
by. Of those societies (LmuUmaa-schafteit) each has its own dress, armorial 
hoariugs, and roginioiit; and not a student is to be found who does neft 
iK'long to some one or other soci^y- His pride is, not that he is an 
Austrian, Frussian, or H(‘ssian, but that be is one of the Sneiriy or Cherusci^ 
or a X'aiiclal, or a I.ombard. Their notions of glory and liberty — • 
tlj(' result of their clas^jcal studies, arc too vast to be bounded ^by the 
hifjhnvons pj’esent. As soon fis the philosophy of llonsseaii and the songs 
of Bchiller j»;ot ])ossessioii of the German universities, the students began 
to dn‘am of a st;;tc of laiture, and to acknowledge no other country tlian 
what obtained tJie admiration, not n little suspeat, of the jaundicf^d 
tye of Tacitus. A recital of the follies which this mental delusion 
gav<' rise to would lead to reflections of a cliai^acter at once laughable 
and serious; and w(‘ ^\()idd willingly introdiuje here a full account of the 
di •ess and manners of some of lliese imivc»rsity corporations, did not facts 
Jiioro iinporlaiil demand our atltailioii. W(* cannot, however, omit to 
mention oiie, the origin of which is purely of a philosophic nature. The cor* 
poration, Jvnulia, had, f )r its leading principle, a disregard of the ridicule 
wliich the doctrine of a community of goods — at least as far as tol^acco and 
beer were concerned — had provoked. The whole society smoked with a 
single jupe, formed of the trunk of a tree hollowed out, in which various 
smaller pipes were inserted ; while the beer was di'awn through long necks 
from a single barrel. 

Theses association^ had the organisation of a republic. Every six montbs 
each corporation elc'cted a president intrusted with the internal administra- 
tion, according to the regulations laid down by the general assembly. The 
presidents of each association formed logtHlier an university tribunal, which 
re{)resented the interests of the students. The duty of this tril^nal was to 
take cognisance of the remarks wTitlen in the Bitrschva Comment, It pro- 
nounci'cl the verdict of iiifam^ against those who had been guilty of infrac-^ 
tions of the law, and, in cases of appeal, itticcided upon the revocation of 
the sentence. "I'he party wJio thus appealed was compelled to fight a duel 
willi l()ur students choseji by the convention. I'hcse duels formed the prin- 
cipal business of the students in Germany. Selllom did a day pass with- 
out one or two taking place on the most trifling grounds. To have e'^en 
an idea of what liappeiied on the right bank of the Rhine, it was abso- 
lutt‘ly requisite to see with what indifference the students of the faculty of 
Poitiers went out to fight a duel. It must be confessed, however, that the 
duels in Germany are more terrible in name than in reality. The swords, it 
is true, are as keen as a razor, but the combatants are dressed in such a 
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manner as to avoid nearly all. the evil consequences of coming into contact 
with so fatal a weapon. The head is defended by a broad-brimmed hat, 
supported by a thick iron wire ; the neck is surrounded with numerous silk- 
cravats ; and the whole body is protected by a large bandage of leather, 
while two thirds of the right arm are enveloped in a mass of silk-liandker- 
chiefs The only parts exposed are, the face, the upper half of the breast, 
and a ^portion of the right arm, and the only wound which is mortal 
is inflicted by passing the sword through the side, and under the right arm. 
Most of the blows are aimed at the face, and h^i^ce the large scars which 
grace the students of Germany. The swords belong to the associations, 
and the students who are not members of any corporation must borrow them, 
together with those for the seconds, who are dressed in the colours of the 
society to which they belong. The latter are generally the most experienced 
duellists. They stand on the left of their principals, and ward off the blows 
given in that direction. Three fourths of the rcmontres end without a wound, 
and scarcely one in twenty produces a vreek’s illness to the combatants. 

There is another kind of duel, st^ less dangerous, and peculiar to 
the students of Germany — the battle of the bottles. U'his, like the pre- 
ceding, has its written laws, forms, and tribunals. Address a student by 
the naipe of learned^ and you must wash out the insult .by half a pint of 
beer. If he replies by calling you doctor^ the law requires a pint. If to 
the replication of doctor a rejoinder is made by the appellation of Marcmiche^ 
a pint and a half must settle the quarrel ; and if the answer Mareiniche 
meets with a rebutter in the word Jtuppel — which are the names of two 
students, who have left behind them a great character in the university) — 
a quart is the measure^of the penalty. If to the rebutter in Buppd you 
give a surrebutter, by calling the party the Univ€rsitipbailrff\ two pints and 
a half is the penalty, and three if the surrebutter is met by the appellation 
of 2)ope. All these insults must follow each otlier in a certain order; nor is 
it permitted to call a person pope without having previously addressed him 
as learned^ nor without having paid the penalty of the draught. Formerly 
two othei? terms of reproach formed the climax of seven insults. But the 
appellation of Devilj to which that of God was given in answer, has 
fallen into desuetude, and with it the penalty of drinking, for the former, 
fifty pints, and for the latter of continuing the battle of the bottles till 
both rolled dead-drunk under the table. With regard to the formalities 
observed in this strife of drink, he who is dishonout^ed by being called 
learned sends his second to his adversary, who selects his own. Bring 
forth the weapons,” cries the last : when two glasses are brought out, holding 
each half a pint of beer. The second then examines if the weapons are 
equal ; anc^ if tliey appear not to be so, he brings them to an equality by 
drinking first out of one and then out of the otlier, until the other second 
cries, The weapons are equal ; ” when, placiflg the two glasses before the 
combatants, he says, “ Handle afms;” whereupon the two principals lay hold 
*of the* glasses. “ Put yourselves in position,” and they carry the glasses to 
their lips. Fight,” and they drink. The law, however, requires them not 
only to drink, but to enrfj^ty their glasses, without leaving a heel-tap or 
spilling a drop ; which is technically called bleeding. If the glass is not 
drained dry, the second of the other party pours out what is left upon the 
table, and calls the delinquent a Philistine — a term of reproach applied by 
the German students to all other individuals, their professors alone excepted. 

He who refuses to take up the glove of defiance when thrown down is 
considered unworthy of being a drinker, and has the mark of infamy attached 
to his name by the order of the convention. 
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In the rear of customB so little in accordance with the advance of civilisar 
tion, and so well ridiculed by Gdthe in one of his scenes in Favstj serious 
reflections are sometimes found to present themselves. The life of a stu- 
dent has not always been that of a dog, who is continually turning 
himself round to bite his tail.” Tradition sanctified the follies of the stu- 
dents, who, however, when the hour of graver thoughts and nobler actions 
arrived, were not wanting to themselves, nor insensible to the appeals made 
to their better feelings. 

Shut out, during infancy, by the walls of their schools from the world 
that surrounds them, the students of Germany lived, till they came to riper 
years, in a land peopled with dazzling dreams, and with all the generous 
and exalted, but eccentric feelings of youth. Their education, based on 
the literature of Greece and Rome, and strongly "iinbued with the popular 
poetry of their own heroic ages, prevented them from viewing, but with 
feelings of disgust, a world of reality, where they can discover no trace of 
that land and those virtues which cheated their fancy in the morn of life. 
It is this transition from an ideal to a real existence which was depicted so 
strongly in the songs of Schiller, the favourite poet of the German student. 
He who would enter into the full sense of the poet's words, and workings 
of his feelings, need only skim over his little poem, Die Ideale, or his 
Zu die Freunde^ and dwell upon every line of 2'he Robbers^ wJiere he has 
exhibited all the intensity of his love for what is noble, lovely, and sublime. 

When Charles de Moor appeared on the stage he exclaimed, This age, 
begrimed with ink, makes my heart sick when I read^my Plutarch ! ” 

Such is the language of a German student, v^en he carries his views 
beyond an university life. The perusal of the votings of antiquity leaves 
behind it a feeling of exaggerated greatness. From hence are found to 
emanate actions perhaps eccentric, but which attest in the actors a sincere 
and deep desire to arrive at tlie good, the true, and the beautiful. It is 
here that we must look for the origin of that mediiatioii and patience 
which give such force to the German character. Here, too, is to be traced 
the source of that tendency to ancient forms of government which is seen 
in tlie universities of the Rhine, —a tendency that^dthe has openly 
avowed with so much naivete in his Faust, where, says the hero of the 
piece, ‘‘ we please ourselves with the idea of an increased population, of 
greater patriotism, and more extended instruction, — and yet we are only 
bringing up a natiop of rebels.” 

The serious and reforming spirit of the students of Germany exhibited 
itself especially in 1813, when Germany commenced its grand crusade 
against Napoleon. At that time even sovereigns installed themselves pro- 
fessors of liberalism, and were as ready to support liberal ideas, when tlieir 
crowns were in danger, as they have since been to persecute them when th£^t 
danger was removed. When, after the peace, the students had returned to 
their universities — eye-witnesses of the liferoism wutJi which Korner died 
on the field of honour, fighting for the freedom of liis father-land, — they, 
felt a natural desire to introduce into tlieir political life all that experience 
had taught them. Conscious of the dignity w'hich their title of the liber- 
ators of Germany had conferred upon them, they blushed for the silly and 
brutal orgies in which they had previously indulged. It was to feelings 
like these that the celebrated Burschen^schaft owed its origin ; an association 
intended to introduce a reform in the university life. It abolished the battll^ 
of the bottles, and established courts ©f honour {Ehren gerichte), to which 
the students were required to sabmA their quarrels before they fought. 
These tribunals were truly cqurts of reconciliation} by which consider&le 
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sums of money were economized, which before used to pass into the 
strong box of the men of the law. The members of the Bnrschen-schaft. 
adopted a plain dress, and a studious life; while their amusements con- 
sisted in gymnastic exerciser, calculated to restore that strength to the 
body which perpetual study is apt to impair. At the university of Jena 
all the old associations disappeared ; and, in the otliers, they were nearly 
swept ajvay. 

The sovereigns of Germany could not but sanction the statutes of the 
Ihirsclien-schaft:^ when presented to them. They who had conceived the 
idea of this association had been the recent saviours of tlieir corninon 
country ; and it was impossible to blast the hopes which the sovereigns 
■ themselves had so lately encouraged. But, while the higher powers openly 
approved of the new association, they restored underhand the old corpora- 
tions, and invested with honours the customs of the past. Subse([Liently 
they put down, by an interdict, all university associations, and thus extin- 
guished the Bursclipn-schaft The pretext for this universal proscription 
was the murder of Kotzebue, committed by a student who belonged to the 
latter society. Nothing could bette-r exhibit the character of the (jerman 
students than this tragedy, the result of a fanaticism of which it would be 
difficult to find 'a parallel elsewhere. To minds of such a temperament, 
it is absolutely requisite, for the regeneration of Germany, that a master-spirit 
should arise to fix and regulate the enthusiasm of the students. Schiller was 
their god during his life, and it was he who impregnated them with his phi- 
losophy and poetry. •To Schiller succccdefl Augustus William Schlegel as 
the object of worship, ^r inferior to his predecessor, he was nevertheless 
the first preacher of rommiticism, the fervent admirer of the middle ages, 
and of all the poetry whicli that period produced. Like Scliiller, he 
had studied and wished to imitate the simple and lovely forms of ancient 
art: like Schiller, too, he lauded and magnified the artlessness and energy 
of an age not as yet spoiled by over refinement. Botli bad this in 
common, that neither recognised as subjects fit for poetry any except such as 
were noble and lofty in word and in deed. They dilfered, iiowever, in this 
3vspcct, that Schiner drew his inspirations from the Ix'autifiil and llm 
sublime, without regard to time, plaet*, or person ; while Selilegel i es(‘rved his 
admiration for the poetry of the middle ages, when the catholic religion was 
the star in the ascendant, and was shedding all it» imposing splendour upon 
the court, the camp, the cloister, and tin* human heart. This was the 
feeling which led him to translate Calderon^ and to place the catholic poet 
of Spain above the English dramatist who graced the reign of Klizabetli. ' 
Hence the violence of his attack on Kolztibue, who considered the actual 
state of Germany as the model of perfection, and wlio never dreamed of 
looking beyond his own country for subjects ol‘ poetry. It was upon this 
principle that he conceived and published, without ellort, liis numerous 
volumes, which were not only *relished, but devoured greedily b 3 "a public 
to whom the very idea of a country was unknown, and by whom all social 
improvements were regarded as an utopian dream ; a notion which even 
the present age is apt to indulge in, and to exclaim, with Candidc, “All is 
for the best, in this best of all possible worlds 1 ” 

Schlegel asserted, perhaps with reason, that the world did wrong in bowing 
down at the shrine of Kotzebue, whom he accused of the design to destroy or 
pervert the moral character of the nation — a charge of a very grave character 
indeed, and one that w^'is likely to give rise to “ deeds without a name,*' in 
the case of persons who let their imsllfinations run before their reason. 

Convinced that the very existence of Kotzebue was dangerous to the 
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welfare of his country, one Follenius, a’madman, stirred up another madman, 
in the person of George Sandes, to murder a man convicted in their eyes of the 
crime Icesm majestatis in the court of Parnassus. To accomplish their purpose 
the better, by raising up a prejudice against Kotzebue, and hunting him 
down as the destroyer of his country, he was publicly accused in The 
Nemesis, a journal so called, of acting the part of a spy in the pay of 
Russia. Be the fact what it may, no sooner was the murder committed 
than it served as a pretext for the decree which broke up the 
schaft, no member of whicji but Sandes was concerned in this act of 
fanaticism. 

The last ordinances of the diet of Francfort have left to the discretion of 
each government the regulation, not only of its universities as a boily, but 
tJie conduct, and even the studies, of its individual members ; and thus tlie 
coup de tjrace has been given to every science. 

rianover is a recent and remarkable Instance of the effect of those unfor- 
tunate decrees; and, at the prcjsent moment, the life of the German univer- 
sities, once so redolent of joy in all its freshness, and so full of higli and 
generous aspirations, has become 

— - “ like the fat weed that rots 

On Lethe's banks." 

The students can no longer learn with the elements of science the duties of 
free-born citizens, nor expect to reap the fruits of a regenerated society. The 
universities have lost at one and the same time their character and their 
charter, and they drag on a souIlt‘ss existence, mortifying to themselves, and 
contemptible almost in the eyes of their oppressors. Whatever ridicule may, 
liowevor, be thrown upon institutions founded in the middle ages, and still 
preserving the impress of the past, as revolting to our present tastes, yet wc 
cannot but regret to see a nation, rcnow'ned for all the kindlier feelings of 
the heart, and sonic of the deepest productions of the mind, destined by a 
single blow of absolutism to stand, like the lightning-blasted oak, encumber- 
ing the ground -which it once adorned. 

REVIEW OF LITERATURE. 

We broke off our last month’s notes in the midst of the aniiunls, and we 
now resume our brief hints of criticism with the same class of publications, 
whicli especially helving to, and mark the season. 

Perhaps one’s taste becomes more fastidious as these gorgeous volumes 
increase upon us, developing sucli apparently endless varieties of designs, or 
recombinations, as to involve us in a small perplexity of choice, which is 
hardly worth trying to get out of by any serious effort of judgment ; but, 
however this may be, wc were beginning to grow wearied of the grand plates 
and tinsel bindings of these works, and to long for something more readable 
and substantial, when we received Heath’s l3ook of Beauty, which at once 
put us into a good humour with the w'hole race of annuals. Tliis splendid 
publication is edited by the Countess of Blessington, wlio has succeeded, 
not only in drawing round her a group of distingnished writers, but, which 
is still more to the purpose, in catching tlicm in their most felicitous moods. 
The prose stories are all good, dramatic, brisk, and full of life. The poetical 
contributions are executed with care, and some of them exhibit great power, 
and are of a nature to survive the perishable |iteraturc of the day. The 
range of the greater part of the verses is limited to such liandsoijie things 
as the writers can Hiy of the exquisite portraits of the female nobility which 
embellish the book, and which form a magnificent gallery of living beauty, 
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brought out with the utmost refinements of art. A few of these poetical 
inscriptions are touched with an epigrammatic felicity that inspires them 
with permanent interest. Of all the annuals that have yet reached us (and 
we believe we have now seen all that are likely to be issued) this volume 
approaches nearest to our ideal of perfection in tliis way. 

The Keepsake*' rejoices in a bustle of titled authors, who, it is to be 
regretted, are not as good in the performance as we have a right to expect 
from the promise. But it is a. pleasant thing to see the aristocracy thus 
coming personally, and with all their other honours upon them, into the 
fields of literature ; and, on that account, it is not very desirable to look too 
critically into their slight contributions. The poetry of this volume is cer- 
tainly of a v€*ry indifferent character ; but then we have a fair compensation 
for deficiencies of that kind in the vigour and novelty of the prose articles, 
and in the richness of the embellishments. The literature of the Keepsake 
is not altogether very striking: it leaves a faint impression on the mind of 
the reader : but the book is, nevertheless, a very elegant book for the 
drawing-room, diversified in its contents, and as splendid in its appoint- 
ments as any work of the season. 

“Heath’s Picturesque Annual*' is distinguished from the majority of its 
contemporaries by being dedicated to a single subject — the history and 
description of Versailles. It is a volume for the library, no less than llie 
drawing-room ; and will afford the reader as mucli real enjoyment of an 
intellectual kind as the lover of art will derive from its magnificent engrav- 
ings. The historical narrative is drawn chiefly from a ‘French work, and 
the description of the present state of the palace, and its attendant stars in 
the park, is supplied by Mr. Leitch Ritchie. Notwithstanding the innumer- 
able histories and sketches we have had of Versailles, and the Court of 
Douis XIV., and the wits and beauties of that age of gallantry, there is 
a charm of freshness in this book which will render it universally acceptable. 
The fidelity of the illustrations — executed witli marvc*lloiis skill — will be 
recognised by every one who has visited that celebrated place. 

In the “ Gems of Beauty ” we have a superb series of Spanish subjects, 
illustrated by the Countess of Blessington in fanciful and descriptive verses- 
This is essentially a picture book ; even the verses are little pictures set to 
music ; and a pictorial feeling floats through the pages, which will set the 
reader dreaming of serenades and balconies, masks, carnivals, and holidays. 
The unity of the work gives it a distinctive and remarkable character, which 
is well sustained throughout both by the artists and thc*^ poet. 

“ Portraits of Children of the Nobility,” edited by Mrs. Fairlie, also 
occupies a special niche. The plates are all porti’ails, and, apart from their 
personal interest, may be noted amongst the most finislied productions of 
the burin. The literary contents consist of verses appropriated to the 
several subjects of the engravings, and are furnished by some of the most 
popular writers of the day. Ttie topics insisted upon by the authors are, 
of* course, monotonous enough; but they are, perhaps, as interesting col- 
lectively as such offerings to the spring-beauty of childhood could be 
rendered. 

There have been very few Travels of interest published during the last 
few wepks. Of these, the principal is Mr. Frazer’s Winter Journey (Tatar) 
from Constantinople to Tehran, including travels througli various parts of 
Persia, &c. Mr. Frazer was appointed to* convey despatches, in 1834, to 
the Persian court, at a time when the whole country was in a ferment of 
revolution, in the daily expectation of the death of the ^hah, and the con- 
test of almost innumerable claimants to the throne. The history of that 
eventful interval is well known to our readers ; but the account which 
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Mr. Frazer gives of the intrigues at Tehran, the je§Iouaies and dissensions 
amongst the chiefs, the incidents of the civil strife which he witnessed, and 
the traits of national character which, during that exciting period, were so 
strongly developed, will be read with intense curiosity. The volumes are 
written in a very unaffected, but a distinct and graphic style, and are full 
of novel particulars concerning a kingdom which is everv day becoming 
more closely bound up with our interests in India ; nor is tliis work worthy 
of attention merely for the sake of its political revelations, but afto for the 
admirable sketches it contains of the costume and habits of the population, 
and the personal adventures of the author. The journey to Tehran pre- 
sents a series of strange pictures and hardy feats, and introduces us, for 
the first time, to the difficulties of Tatar travelling, a mode of progressing 
through a country which perpetually exposes a stranger to all sorts of acci- 
dents. The Tatar is the guide ; and as he is always a perfect master of the 
art of horsemanship, even to a point of excellence that would puzzle the most 
adroit equestrian at Astley’s, the gentleman who entrusts himself to his 
convoy, is compelled either to follow him at the risk of breaking his neck, 
or to loiter behind with the comfortable prospect of perishing in the snows. 
There is another feature in Mr. Frazer’s volumes equally attractive and 
curious, his description of Persian scenery. The rich valleys, the gleaming 
uplands, the fragrant and beautiful woods, and the smiling fields of wheat 
and barley, spontaneous in their luxuriance from the amazing fertility of the 
soil, afford many pages of very pleasurable reflection, Jind realize, in the 
poetical images *thcy suggest, a succession of enchantments that will con- 
stantly put the imagination involuntarily rambling amongst the fables of the 
Arabian Nights. 

A second volume of the Shores of the Mediterranean has been published 
by Mr. Standish. It consists chiefly of historical and descriptive accounts 
of the principal places on the margin of the Mediterranean, an elaborate 
account of Constantinople and its ancient edifices, and some sketches of 
Granada, her kings, and wars, and the religion, customs, arts, and literature 
of the Arabs. Tlic author has brought tlie results of much research to 
this undertaking, and enlivened it in the execution by a running personal 
narrative of liis travels in the scenes he describes. The work is agreeably 
written, and has the merit of compressing into narrow limits a considerable 
quantity of valuable information. 

Our scanty gathering of travels terminates with a work entitled “ Ciitch ; 
or Random Sketclies in Western India,” by Mrs. Postans. The province 
of Cutch is about 500 miles distant from the Presidency of Bombay, and is 
situated in the most northern part of Western India, having the Indus as a 
boundary on the west side. From its remote position it is one of those ' 
stations of which very little has hitherto been written, although should the 
steam navigation of the Indus be ever carried into effect, it will one day 
become a place of considerable importance to our commercial interests. A 
residence of some years in Cutch, afforded Mrs. Postans ample opportu- • 
nities of investigating the character of the people, and the resources of the 
province ; and the book before us is die result of the notes she made during 
that period. It is a work of more than ordinary merit, full of instructive 
details, clever sketches, legends, and practical suggestions. The scene it 
discovers to the reader is new, and it is treated in a spirit of truth and in- 
telligence that renders it familiar. In addition to the literary claims of the 
volume, there are several very interesting coloured plates, from drawings 
made by the author, in which the costume of the Rao and some of his fol- 
lowers is given with excellent effect and apparent fidelity. 

The department of Fiction — which, except in the serial reprints of esta- 
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Wished favourites, has latterly been on the decline — presents throughout the 
month but three novels. Melton de Mowbray” is the eldest born of the 
triad. The incidents of this story are very carelessly put together, and the 
power which tlie author evidently possesses of producing sterling pictures 
of real life is somewhat sacrificed to the iipaginary necessity of making his 
characters act a sort of pantomime, through a multitude of extravagant and 
improbable scenes. The characters themselves are heedlessly drawn, and, 
witli one or two exceptions, are unfaithful to their own individuality. But, 
in other respects, the novel is not destitute of merit. It is relieved, here 
and there, by some passages of nervous reflection, and a few sketches of the 
public men of the latter part of the last century, that give a temporary in- 
terest to particular parts of the narrative, and only make us regret the 
more that the wi'itcr did not bestow an equal amount of care upon the 
wliole. In the Lost Kvidence,” we have a romance of vivid, dramatic 
action, intricate and full of variety, crowded with figures perpetually •in 
motion, yet distinct and stamped with special characteristics. U he charm 
of this work lies in the deep interest of the story, and the bold painting of 
that back ground of history, of which the author has ingeniously availed 
herself, to throw out into stronger relief the fictitious personages who fill 
the stage, 'fhe performance is highly creditable to the abilities of^ Miss 
Burdon, who combines with literary power a large measure of artistical 
feeling. A languid story, by Camilla Needham, called “ Ada,” may be 
briefly dismissed as a faint effort to describe the life of a coqiiet. It is 
overdone — not in the strength of the colouring, but in the excess of the 
outlines. It is deficient in vigour, probability, and earnestness; and, 
although it convej^s a moral lesson to the sex, it is steeped in too mncli 
maudlin sentiment to make a very lasting impression. 

Three little books of poetry solicit a few lines. The most interesting 
is a translation, by Mr. Latham, of a new piece from the Swedish of Elias 
Tegner, entitled Axel,” a snatch of ballad verse that closely resembles 
the Mazeppa of Lord Byron. This piece is nol remarkable as a (dia- 
racteristic specimen of national poetry, but is rather to be commended 
for the grace and melodiousness of its lines, and the romantic beauty of the 
scenery and incidents it describes. Mr. Latham's translation is executed 
with admirable taste and feeling, and preserves all throughout, as closely as 
the language will permit, tlie peculiar and simple spirit of the original. 
« Geraldine,” by Mr. Tucker, is a continuation of the Chris^iabol of Coleridge. 
This must be regarded as a bold undertaking, and, perhaps, ought to be 
treated witli lenity in proportion to the difficulty of success. But seeing 
that Mr. Tucker is well qualified to succeed on original ground (as other 
poems in the same volume satisfactorily testify), we arc the less disposed to 
remit the sentence of censure for his failure in this attempt to complete the 
unfinished design of Coleridge. Except the mere imitative phraseology, 
and4;he forms of the verse, there is nothing in Geraldine that can be con- 
sidered as strictly following out the glorious fragment to which it furnishes 
a conclusion. The story is all well enough, and perhaps as good as Cole- 
ridge could have desired; but wc miss the musical rhythm, and that 
exquisite infolding of the expression, without which all such trials of skill 
are no better than idle exercises of dexterity. ‘‘ A Wreath of Wild Flowers 
from New England,” by Mrs. Frances Osgood, is a collection of miscella- 
neous poems, the majority of which have been already published in diffe- 
rent periodicals in this country and America. The poetry of America 
is, generally speaking, deficient in originality. It has all the^ charac- 
teristics of imitation, — crudeness in plan, weaknc?s8 in expression, and 
an extraordinary want of skill or taste in the adaptation of means to 
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ends. It is impossible not to feel, after reading & variety of American 
poems, that the authors have been inspired by books and not by nature, 
and that they are, in fact, only jSfiving out, in new forms and fan- 
ciful turns, the suggestive images wliicli liave been deposited in their 
memories by former writers. Yet, notwithstanding all this, there is fre- 
quently a delicate beauty and touching tenderness in American poetry, 
which, in spite of all its exaggerations and heresies, cannot fail to jnove the 
sympathies of the reader. Some influences seem to break in upon them 
from their fine wild solitudes, their gigantic forests, and their turbulent 
rivers; they write occasionally as if they had got a glimpse of some far-off 
marvel of the world, which filled their eyes for a second, and vanished, 
leaving them in a condition of wonder and delight, without the power of 
satisfying their yearnings, or of wholly describing their enthusiasm ; and 
there is, not unfrcqiicntly, a certain sense of primitive grandeur, which, 
although it ^lay not be very clear or strictly truthful in its exposition, 
nevertheless imparts a peculiar colouring to theiv works, which is not to be 
found in the poetry of old countries, and still less in the niodi'rn poetry of 
England. Mrs. Osgood is one of the niost distinguished American jioets, 
and approaches, perhaps, more closely than any of her contemporaries to 
our standard of excellence. Her productions liave much of tfie bounding 
elasticity and freshness of genius in tliein, and exhibit considerable freedom 
of manner, and rather a remarkable facility in versification. We certainly 
have poets in this country, — some too whose names are spells in our gilt 
books, — who would suffer in comparison with Mrs. Osgood. 

A quantity of almanacs for tlie ensuing year has been showered on* the 
public from numerous bibliopolic quarters. This fry of ephemera hardly 
come within the scope of our notice; but, as almanacs are very useful pub- 
lications for every-day purjios(\s, we may add, that of all lhost‘ \vc* have 
looked at, that entitled “ Jlaiinay and Dietriehsen’s Almanac,” a^ipears to 
ccRitain tlie largest amount of general practical information ; wliilc the 
“ Sporting Almanac,” addressed expressly to those who take an interest in 
the amusements of the turf, the field, and the river, in agriculture and 
out-of-door exercises, is the most complete production of its kind tliut has 
appeared. 


NOTES OF THE MONTH. 

Notes ov the Moxf u. — It is rciiuirkable that, M'heii the Homan year of ten months was 
divided into twelve, December continued to retain its name and [)laec. The ancients dedicated 
its first tlay to the worship of the central fire, proving themselves Hiittonians bj' anticipation. 
The fortune of women was also worshipped on this day. .fohii de Medici, Leo X., whose jjlory 
it was to be the patron of Kaff aellc, died on this day in 1531. The second day slionld be kept 
by all the missionary societies in honour of St. Francis Xavier of Navarre, the apostle of the 
Indies, who died in Cliina on this day in the year 1552. It was the day of Austcrlitz, in 
1805, and is the first day of the ecclesiastical year 1839. On the third, Nicolas Jlreakspear, 
an Englishman, mounted the papal chair in 1 153. • Another lilnglishmaii (the late Cardinal 
Weld) was a candidate. On this da}^ in 1()88, .lames II. abdicated the tiironcof England, 
although Pope Innocent XL had just issued a medal to celebrate the return of England to the 
arms of her nur.sing mother, the Church. Pcizoni and Flax man both died on this day. The 
fourth is u naval day; on it, the Navy Poard was founded in 1025, and the Navy Office in 
The navy of Alfred, Elizabeth, and of James II., when Duke of York, were this day 
victorious ; and in 1805, on this day. Nelson’s body (in the Victory), returned to England. 
On the 5th, in 1056, Macbeth was slain, and Mozart was born on the' same day, in 1792. 
On the sixth, the “ Old ” Pretender, then (JC70) an infant, was hurried away “for safety ” 
from Whitehall to Lambeth Church by his mother. Henry of Windsor, the unfortunate 
Henry VL, was born on this day in M;21. It is the day of St. Nicholas, whose wor- 
shippers are children and sailors, and whose “ clerks ** arc thieves. On the seventh of this 
month, B. c. 43, Cicero was assassinated. In 1683, Algernon Sydney was beheaded ; and 
Ney was shot in 18 Id. Christina of Sweden and Mary of Scotland were born on the eighth, 
the former at Stockholm, in 1626, the latter at Linlithgow, in 1542. Horace was born on 
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this day at Veniisia, b. c. 65.* On the ninth, in 1150, began the great' frost, which ended in 
February ; Milton was born in Bread Street this day, 1608; and Vandyke died in 1641 ; it 
is also the birth day of Gustavus Adolphus, " the Lion of the Protestant league.” On the 
tenth, in 1581, Elizabeth signed the warrant for Mary^s execution ; in 1607 Hogarth was 
born ; and in 1825, the commercial panic raged. The eleventh is a halcyon day, the queen 
of Winter reigns : in 1282, the head of Llewellyn, Prince of Wales, crowned with willows, 
was stuck upon the Tower ; and in 1625 the great plague began on this day in Whitechapel. 
St. Colman, St. Columba, St. Gorman, St. Finian, and other Irish and English saints of the 
Afth centgry, are celebrated on the twelfth. In 1G53, Cromwell snatched the bauble 
from before Sir Harry Vane, and dissolved the long parliament. On the thirteenth, in 1566, 
Sully, and in 1553, his great master, were born ; and in Scotland, James V., the royal poet, 
was born on this day in 1546 ; and on the same day in 1585, Drummond of Hanthowrden. 
On the fourteenth, in 1647, two suns appeared in the sky at Oxford, not that the scholars 
saw double, or had been too much in the sun ; but that the false medium deceived them. On 
this day, in 1546, Tycho Brahe was born; and in 1799, Washington died. The fifteenth 
produced Nero, a. d. 37, and Timoleon, in b. g., 327, died on this day, a somewhat striking 
contrast. On the sixteenth died Pepin the Fat, perhaps of grief that grouse-shooting was 
over. In 1215, the barons of England were this day excommunicated, and London laid 
under interdict. In 1653, Cromwell on this day assumed the protectorate.^ On the seven- 
teenth, the war in India was ended in 1805, by the submission of the Rajah of Berar to the 
now Duke of Wellington. The founder of Guy’s Hospital died this day in 1724, and 
Bolivar in 1830. On the eighteenth, in 1555, a John Phillpott, doubtless an ancestor of a 
Right Rev. Prelate of our own day, was burned in Smithfield. In 1659, the plague stayed 
this day, and in 1783, Pitt became Secretary of State. On the same night in 1812, Napoleon 
entered Paris incog., and at midnight, on his return from Russia. On the nineteenth, in 
the year 69, Vitellius biuned the capitol at Rome. On the twentieth, Richard the lion- 
hearted was entrapped by the mouse of Austria, 1102: the Dulwich gallery was given to 
the public on this day by Sir Francis Bourgeois, in 1810 : the first assembly of the Scottish 
Church was held this day in 1560. The twenty-first is the shortest day : in 1667 the Whigs 
considered it a long one ; the name then stood for the persccuterl : 8t. Thomas’s day is but 
half *lie usual length j because, perhaps, his twin brother claimed the rest. Lonl Bacon, the 
first Lord Keeper, received the Great *Seal on the twenty-second of December, 1558 : on 
this day in 640, the splendid libraries of Alexandria were used as fuel to heat the public 
baths withal. On the twenty-third, b. c. 486, Xerxes succeeded to Daniis on the Persian 
throne. On the tw'cnty-fourth, in 1247, Robin Hood died; and in 1814 peace with America 
was signed on this day. The twenty-fifth is still so far sacred to religion and jollity, that- 
wc need not commend its keeping to the reader : William the Norman received the was£#il 
bowl this day in 1066, at his inauguration ; and in 1642, on this day, was Newton born. On 
the tVenty-sixth, in 1745, the Pretender landed and created a sensation ; as did John Wilkes, 
who died on this clay, 1797 : masques and plays were acted at Whitehall in honour of 
St. Stephen : Lear was so produced in 1606. The twenty-seventh is memorable as the 
death-day, in 1814, of Miss Joanna Southcote. On the twenty-eighth, the members of the 
Temple used to get up follies in honour of the holy innocents. The follies of the Templars 
now are not perhaps so innocent as when Chilticrmas was a great holiday. On the twenty- 
ninth, in 1170, Beckett was assassinated at the altar of Canterbury cathedral. On the 
thirtieth, in 1535, was formed the well-abused society of the Jesuits. On the thirty-first, in 
1384, John Wickliffe died. In 860, the Mediterranean Sea was frozcif ov^r on this day ; but 
it is a great consolation to us who feel here the reign of winter and his icy flaw, to recollect 
that it is Midsummer at the Cape of Good Hope, a pleasant word with which to close our 
notes on the old year. 

The Press and the Prince. — If the press now and then depreciates a noble character 
or destroys a good name, how often docs it confer the distinction of excellence and fume, 
where the first does not exist and the second would be otherwise unattainable. If it seems 
to administer to grossiicss, of what refinement is it not also capable ! If it appears to syin- 
patbise with vulgar tastes, with what dxalted apprehensions of virtue is it not likewise 
inspired ! Of which quality the following anecdote is an indication, the reader must decide. 
We find it in one of the most popular of our journals, and ere this it has most probably 
appeared in them all. 

It should be premised that the anecdote is expressly stated to be communicated by a 
correspondent.” Now the correspondent of a daily paper is, we need not say, in nine cases 
out of ten, the most perverse and impracticable of all literary prodigies out of bedlam. 
When a gentleman is unanimously voted by his friends, a simpleton “ past all surgery,” and 
a bore beyond all reclamation, he infallibly takes it into his head to become a correspondent. 
When he is proved, even to demonstration, to be utterly and hopelessly incompetent, he 
joins the sect of the Epistlearians. No sooner does he convince his family that his stock 
of opinions consists of one only — and that a wrong one — than he flies to pen and ink to 
coipmemorate the fwt. When he can do nothing at all, he writes a long letter to the 
editor of an (^invariably) highly influential and widely circulated journal. It would seem 
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from a close and regular perusal of literary eccentricities, headed " To the Editor of,*^ &c^ 
commencing with “ Dr. Johnson has very justly observed,” &c., and ending with, I am, 
Mr. Editor, yours, &c. Hunianitas,” or Vindex, or Inquirer, or Veritas, or Justicia, or One 
qf the old School — it would seem from such contributions to the sum of popular wisdom 
or virtuous indignation, that people never dream of writing to newspapers but when they 
have exactly nothing to say. When they do not know what in the world to think upon a 
subject that agitates them, they sit down and write letters to public journalists. But enough 
of the correspondent and his class. Here is the anecdote : — “ Prince George of Cambridge 
is remarkable for his candid and open disposition. Playing one day alone withjthe young 
Count L in the principal drawing-room of the palace, they heedlessly upset and de- 

stroyed a very costly piece of bijouterie, which the Duchess had expressly cnarged them 
neither to touch nor approach. * On her retmn her Royal Highness discovered the accident, 
and demanded how it happened. ‘ I,’ said Prince George, stepping boldly forward, * I 
did it, mamma.’ On being subsequently asked why he had tiiken the entire blame on him- 
self when his companion ^as equally implicated, he replied, * Because I was the eldest, and 

ought to be punished most ; and because/ he added, ‘ I looked in L ’s face and thought 

he wm about to deny it, and to say what was not irucj ” Now it is to be regretted that this 
correspondent, who is so devout an admirer of truth, did not take care that his story should 
be true. As we, like himself, can appreciate a candid and open disposition, and Mgsh that 
such a blessing may have fallen to the lot of the prince, we comfort ourselves with the 
conviction that this testimony to his youthful Royal Highness’s magnanimity is false. How 
very little candour and openness will set up a prince in miignanimity ! Think of the virtue 
of * taking the entire blame upon himself, and then charging the companion he protects with 
a sin much blacker than the original odence! Think of the heroism of avowing the fault, 
and then turning upon his fellow culprit with an avowal of a suspicion that would more 
than counterbalance fifty times the generosity. What notions of a candid and open <lis- 
position this correspondciit must have. Observe what it is here made to consist in — “ 1 

told a falsehood in saying that I only was in fault ; L was a sharer in the offence, l)nt 

I was his senior and his friend, and a generous and affectionate impulse prompted me to 
protect him. 1 took the entire blame on my own shoulders, I screened my partner in de- 
linquency, I shielded my playmate from the risk of punishment even at the expense of 
truth — truth, of which I am so passioimtcl 3 ' fond, that I was shocked to see by L— ’s 
look that he was about to violate il, and deny his particij)ntion in the j)rank. Rather than 
he should do that, rather than he should injure himself in your opinion hv saying what was 
not true, I said what was not true myself. I at once did that, which lie looked, (to my 
thinking) about to do. I generously screened him from the consequences of his first fault, 
and 1 prevented him from perpetrating the second which he looked about to commit. Of 
course I reveal both* now — the one he is guilty of, and the one I thought it possible he 
might become guilty of, because you {>iit u question to me w'liich I am bound to answer, 
being of a candid and open disposition.” This is a long speech for a Prince, but it is the 
plain English of tlie reply which our admirer of candour and openness has so flatteringly 
put into his young Royal Highness’s mouth ; and does certainly exhibit an a])t illustration 
of what s(jmetimes passes for frankness and friendship in this w*orId. Friendship has been 
publicly iliscnssed this month with more freedom and piquancy tlian usual ; and our grave 
commentary upon a ridicurous story may be pardoned as not unseasonable. 

Tuf. Alufuaian AM) THE OvEHSFFR — A CONTRAST. — Thc Court of Mayor and Alder- 
men of London has done itself honour by conferring upon one of its members a peculiar 
mark of distinction. We quote it in the form in which it has been voted: — “ Resolved 
unanimously, — That this Court cannot too highly appreciate thc continued acts of kindness 
and humanity of their brotiicr magistrate, John Pirie, Esc|. and Alderman, in administering 
his powerful influence, by sending home poor and distressed ' seamen of foreign countries 
who have been improperly drawn aw^ay; and particularly in the case of the distressed boy, 
Richard 8ymoiis, who is about to be restored to liis home and his parents through the 
Alderman’s kindness ; thereby advancing the cause ^)f humanity, and upholding the honour 
of thc City of Loniloii.” This tribute we believe to be deserved, a thousand times over, by 
a series of generous and disinterested kindnesses to the poor, rendered in the name of that 
humanity wdiich they elevate and ennoble. Whatever ridicule ina}- he ordinarily associated 
with the idea of a blushing alderman, there can be none here ; albeit, thc gentleman so 
honoured blushes to find his generosity fame. By way of contrast, w'e may cite the cheeks 
of an overseer, who lias been figuring at the more courtly entl of the town, and who is evi- 
dently incapable of blushing when he finds his cold-hearted notions notoriety. A well- 
dressed young man, labouring under dreadful bodily" affliction, his left arm and leg crooked and • 
withered, crawled into a police office, and related a story of almost incredible suffering and 
privation. He had travelled from Liverpool, in the hope of finding employment as a clerk 
•—had failed of course — and was starving. As he had slept a night in 8t. James’s parish, 
the magistrate sent for the relieving overseer. That personage, a Mr. Brvant, having heard 
the story^ said He says he has been walldng idKHit the streets several nights. He musti 
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therefore, have committed a number of acts of va^ncy. Wliat were the police about that 
they did not take him into custody, and Jmve him punished?’*' It was gently urged that 
punishment was not exactly what was needed by a starving man, with limbs withered up 
by a paralytic stroke. “ Oh ! ” exclaimed Mr. Bryant, “ his story is incredible. How could 
such a nippfe suppose tliat he would obtain a situation in London V I should wish to have 
him sworn to the truth of what he has stated.” The young man readily took the oath, and 
underwent a searching course of interrogatories. His parents, now dead, had long lived 
respectably in Liverpool ; he and his brother — the eldest not eighteen — had struggled 
.'iftcr their death, sold the furniture, and lived upon the produce. The brother procured 
employment; but he, failing to obtain a clerk’s .situation in Liverpool, set off to London 
with a7jr. in his pocket, hoping to be more fortunate here. He was set down in liondon, 
liuving expended his money in coach fare, &c., with the exception of five shillings. He paid 
for a bed three nights ; but, finding his fqnds rapidly decreasing, and having the horrors of 
fumiiie staring him in the face, he gave up the bed, and 1‘rom that time (eleven days) he had 
been an outcast about the streets. And what saith M^. Bryant, thcrHamaritan of St. James’s ? 
— “ Mr. Bryant : And witli hall^i-crown in j'oiir poi'ket you preferred walking about the 
streets to paying for a bed ? — Apjdicant : I knew no one in London, and, therefore, 
1 thought it would be better to keep my money to buy food with.” The magistrate thought 
the saval money, and the refusal to beg until reduced by the pangs of hunger, points in the 
[loor laJs favour. Not so, Mr. Sainiuitan Bryant, who insists that the lad convicted of 
poverty is clearly guilty of perjpry also. — “ Mr. Bryant : I must say his story is too incre- 
dible. Now, joung man, as you came to get a situation as clerk, you say, 1 suppose, then, 
you have had some education V — Ap[)licant : I have. — Mr. Bryant : And could not that 
eiliication furnish you with sufficient sense to enable \ou to know that a crip^ile like you 
stood no chance of getting a situation hciv, especi.iUy as you coidd not succeed in finding 
one in Liveqiool ? — Applicant; I thought 1 should have a better chance in London.” 
Mr. Samaritan Bryant is in the same story still. — “ ^Vhat lu* states is incredible, 1 ask 
>oiir ^^o^^hip to look at liis crij>pled stale, and then to say if you think a young man in that 
decrepit condition eoiiid have come to London to obtain im[)loyjnent as a clerk?” One «)f 
these Brjants in every parish M'onld, in a few weeks, produce an insurrection indeed — the 
poor. against the rich — the dimicrlcss against the dining classes tluoughout the land. 
Verily there is need of a Tirie or two upon the bench, to counteract the chilling (ffi’ects of 
such ignorant and iroii-ncrved incredulity, and to keep alive a few warm hopes in the heart 
of humanity. 

Frkncii Fashions among the Mob. — The resolution of all London that Marslial Soult 
should experience a reception at their hands the vtTy're\erse of that whic h the small ma- 
lignity of a miserable clique would have awarded him, appeiu's to have left behind a feeling 
that half Frenchifies the “ rabble” in reality. The J^nglish people, the least educated of 
them at least, have not yet grown out of their early and cunningly nurtured ndiniratioii of 
military grandeur and excess of power; and they have grown into a liberal and enlightened 
appreciation of all that was really great in Napoleon’s character. It is from" a combination 
of these tw’O causes, perhaps, that the following, among seve ral similar manifestations of 
feeling, took place the otlier day. “ Prince Napoleon came hwo^rmio from Leamington, fijr 
the j'lirpose of enjoying the annual pageant of Lord M|iyor’s day. Apartments Jiad been 
taken for liim at Blaekfriars, eommauding a view of the procession by lami and by water. The 
police having interfered to obtain a passage through the erowtl for the carriages containing 
the prince aiul his suite, he was recognised by the rabble, who immediately crowded around 
and greeted him with loud acclamations, and cric‘s of ‘ Long live Prince Napoleon,’ ‘ i’we 
rJEn/perejn',' '‘Buonaparte for ever,’ &e. '^I’hc; “ Vive rKmpereur,” wc hold to be apo- 

cryphal — a polite flourish of tjic reporter. Tlie “ Buonaparte for ever,” is as much as is 
credible even now, ami infinitely more than the fathers of the Lord INIayor’s showmen 
would be lieve, were tlic} to step out of the city ehurchyartls into Chcapside and hear it. 
We shall have a touch of the language itself, however, by and by : — 

* “ After the scliule of Stratford attc Bow, 

For French of l^aris is to them unkiiow,*’ 

The very sentiment is expressed already; the very words of the exclamation will be caught 
up anon ; and then, our nobility and gentry will not deny an aj)i)roacn to refiiu'incnt in the 
“rabble,” whatever they may say to the “rahlde’s” rational notions of patriotism and 
lil>erality ; and thc*n, too, the French themselves will, perhaps, siiiTcndcr their claim to rank 
first in politeness, and own that a London mob is an assemblage of the “ finest getitleincn 
in Europe.” 
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Crown- Jewel Question, The, 391. 

Cruelty to Lobsters, Guernsey legislation re- 
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the month of, 579. 
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influence on, 215. Symptoms of, 490. 
Describing the Indescribable, 94. 

Dinners, Corporation, aldermanic indifference 
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Dramatic Works of Martinez de la Rosa, 525. 
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Huskisson, Mr., Lord Brougham’s sentiments 
with regard to, 115. 
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“ Improved Prison Discipline,*’ 486. 
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Indescribable, Describing the, 94, 
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209. 

Insanity in England, treatment of, 489- 
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with European kingdoms during the middle 
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Joint Stock Banks, constitution of, 31.5. 

Jones, Professor, critical notice of his “ General 
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Kentucky again, 185. 

Knowles, Mr. Sheridan, critical examination of 
his comedy of ** The Maid of Mariendorpt,** 
473. 

Kotzebue, fanaticism of his enemies, 574. 
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Letters from Palmyra,** review of, 272. 
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Maceroni, Colonel, review of his published 
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Martineau, Miss, her opinions with regard to the 
intellectual capacities of deaf and dumb per- 
sons, 158. ; review of her work on “ Morals 
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Ocean Steamers, 40. 

O’Connell, Mr., and the English Radicals, 

297. 

October, interesting facts connected with the 
month of, 388. 

0*Key, Elizabeth, somnambulism of, 19. 

Opera, Italian, management of the, 180. 

Operas, Drury Lane, 383. 

Oratorios, injustice done to them when not per- 
formed ^tire, 468. 

Oratory, character of Lord Grey’s, 414. 

Orchestra, Prospects of the Amateur, 100. 

Organ School, Bach’s practical, 281. 

Osgood, Mrs. Frances, her “Wreath of Wild 
Flowers ” noticed, 578. 

Overseer, The Alderman and the, 581. 
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Painter’s Engraving, The, .361. 

Pauperism, tendency of the New Poor Law to 
diminish, 401. 

Peel, Sir 11., his hill for the regulation of pri- 
vatc asylums, 495. 

People’s Charter, The, 297,' 

Performances of the young organist. Miss Stir- 
ling, 281. 

Petersburg, St., review of Mr. Raikes’s publi< 
cation on, 376. 

Phenomena, Meteoric, 436. 

Physicians, literary, pleasures attendant upon 
intercourse with, 543. 

Pistrucci, Horrid Insult to, 290. 

“ Pleasures of Hope,” critical estimate of the, 

221 . 

Poetical works of Thomas Campbell, 21«. 

Poetry, American, character of, 578. 

Police Offices, peculiarities at, 392. 

Politics V. Pleasure, 95. 

Poor Law, New -. Fourth Report of the Com- 
missioners, 39.3. Political agitation conse- 
quent upon the introduction of the new law» 

298. 

I’ope, interesting facts relative to, 429. 

l’o|j Illation of Ireland, considered in connec- 
tion with criminal convictions, 560. 

Portraits of Remarkable Frenchmen ; M. 
Dujiin, 335. 

Postans, Mrs., notice of her work entitled 
“ Cutch ; ” or, “ Random Sketciiesin Western 
India,” 577. 

Press, The Errors of, 93. 

- ■ . and the Prince, 580. 

Principles and Prospects of University Reform, 
65. 

Prison Discipline, Improved, 486. 

Progress of the Deaf and Dumb, 154. 

Prospects of the Amateur Orchestra, 100. 

Pryme, G., Esq., M.P., notice of « Jephli|iah, 
and other Poems,” by, 195. 

Public Q,uestion.s, The Great, 285. 

I’unisliiuunts in the Penal Settlements, 287. 

Puns, indiderent character of Sbakspeare^a, 
456. 

Queen of England, punishment inflicted on a 
gallant admirer of the, 185. 

R. 

Radicals, English, Mr. O’Connell and the 
297. 


Railways, Speed on, 136, 253* » 

Random Recollections of the Loras and Com- 
mons,” critique on, 91. 

Reade, Mr. J. E., his poem' of Italy noticed, 
193. 

Reform Act, its introduction into the House of 
Lords* by Earl Grey, 412. 

Remarkable Effort of Nature,” 286. 

Returns, Parliamentary, on the subject of Crime 
in Ireland, 128. 

Review of Literature, embracing Notices of 
the following Works: Six Years in Biscay 
— Ruschenberger’s Narrative — The Fan-qui 
in China — Shakspeare and his Friends — 
Adelc, a Talc of France — The M. P.’s wife 
— Guards, Hussars, and Infantry — • A Night 
near Windsor— The Man about Town — 
The Greenwich Pensioners — Henry Mon- 
mouth — Chateaubriand's Reminiscences of 
the Congress of Verona — Random Recol- 
lections of the Lords and Commons — 
Latham’s Translation of Tegner’s “ Frithiof ” 
— Ucade’s “ Italy ” — Miss Barrett’s “ Se- 
raphim ” — Pryme’s “ Jcphthali ” — - Calder 
Campbell’s Poems — |Ana}d, the Phrophotess 
of Mewer — Poems by John Sclioles — Vic- 
toria Victrix — Colonel Maccroni’s Memoirs 
— Spencer’s Travels in the Western Caucasus 
— Rambles in the Pyrenees — Robinson’s 
Travels in Palestine and Syria — Three 
Months* Leave — Six Years in tlic Bush — 
Howitt’s History of Colonisation — Wood 
on Railways — The Spirit of the East — 
Robertsons’ Paraguay — Polack’s New Zea- 
land — China Opened — Stepheus* Incidents 
of Travel in Egypt, Ac. — The American in 
Paris — The Clockmakcr (second series) — 
Letters from Palmyra — A Romance of 
Vienna — The Woman of the World — The 
Glanvillc Family — The Wife-Huoter — 
How to Observe ; Morals and Manners — 
Lord • Lindsay’s Letters on Egypt, &c. — 
Alexander’s Narrative of an Expedition into 
the Interior of Africa— Mitchell’s Journals 
of Expeditions into the Interior of Eastern 
Australasia — Elliott’s Tour through Europe 
— llaikes’s Visit to St. Petersburg — Life 
and Times of Louis XIV. — Land Sharks 
and Sea Gulls — The Last Days of Zenobia 
— Historical Tales^of the Southern Counties 
— Britton’s Architectural Dictionary — Ure’s 
Dictionary of Arts, &c. — Jones’s Outline of 
the Animal Kingdom — The Diadem — Ta- 
bleaux of the Affections — The Amaranth — 
The Forget Me Not— Oriental Annual — 
Landscape Annual — Friendship’s Qffering 
Annual of British Landscape Scenery — 
Heath’s Book of Beauty, and Picturesque 
Annual — Gems of Beauty — Portraits of 
Children of the Nobility — Frazer’s Winter 
Journey from Constantinople to Tehran— ^ 
Tile Shores of the Mediterranean — Cutch ; 
or, Random Sketches in Western India — 
Melton dc Mowbray — Thp Lost Evidence 
— Ada — Latham’s translation of “ Axel ” 
Tucker’s “ Geraldine ” — Wreath of Wild 
Flowers from New England — Almanacs, 
&c, 81. 192. 266. 366. 464. 575. 

Robertson, Messrs., review of their work oil 
Paraguay, 268. 

Romances, Modern Italian, 415, 547. 

Rosa, Martinez de la, Dramatic works of, 525. 
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Royal Academyi unjustifiable proceedings of 
the, 237. 

S. 

Sad Dogs and Mad Dogs, 287. 

“ Sainuel Slick, the Clockmakec,'* the second 
series of his ** Sayings and Doings *' noticed, 
271. 

Sauvage, Mademoiselle Celine, magnetic expe- 
riments on, 17. 

Saving Banks, operations of, 308. 

Schiller and Schlegel, 574. 

Selenites, Fortifications of the, 150. . 

** Shakspeare and his Friends," critical notice of, 

86 . 

Shakspeare, Mr. William, notice of his perform- 
ance at the English Opera House, 227. 
Shylock : a critical Fancy, 456. 

« Siege of Florence j ” critical ''analysis of the 
Italian romance of that name, 547. 

Silence, an essential property of the Sublime, 
175. 

Singers, Italian, thoir general indifference to 
good acting, 461. 

Solar System, singular opinions regarding the, 
523. 

Something Celeste-ial, 287. 

Soult, Marsha], 163. 187. 

, Wellington, and Napoleon, 187. 

Spain, past and present, 440. Picturesque pe- 
culiarities of the natives, 540. 

Speeches of Lord Brougham, 105. 

Speed of Literature, Announcement of a New 
Grand Acceleration Company for the Promo- 
tion of the, 1 90. 

Speed on Railways, 136. 253. 

Spencer, Mr., his work on Circassia reviewed, 
197, 

Spontiiie and the Berlin Opera Company, their 
projected visit to London, 383. 

Standish, Mr., his « Shores of the Mediterra- 
nean " noticed, 577. 

Statistics of Crime in Ireland, 557. 

' ■ ■ of Insanity, indifference hitherto evinced 

on the subject, 489. 

■■ ■ of S{)ain, 444. 

Steam-engines, suggestions for the improvement 
of, as applied to railways, 138. 

Steamers, Ocean, 40. 

Steele, Sir Richard, the collection of his less 
known works suggestetV 544. ; specimen of his 
letter-writing, 545. 

Stephens, Mr.JG., his “ Incidents of Travel in 
Egypt," Ac., noticed, 271. 

Stirling, Miss, the young Organist, 281. 

Students, singular customs observed by those in 
the German universities, 570. 

Suicide, instances quoted to prove the necessity 
of attending to the first indications of menial 
aberration, 502. 

T. 

Taglioni, gra^e and elasticity of the dancing 
of, 98. 

Talfourd, Mr. Sergeant, representation of his 
“ Athenian Captive ” at the Haymarket, 2^9. 

** Tempest," Shakspearc's, its production at 
Covent Garden, 475. 

Terry, Samuel, the prosperous convict, 188. 
llieatres. The, 97. 275. 381. 472. 

•< Tbeodoric," critique on Campbell's poem of, 
224. 


Thom, the Cornish maniac, examination of the 
evidence produced at the trial of his associ- 
ates, 290. 

Thomson and Cowley, 337. 

“ Topic " (The) of the Month (June), 92. 
Tothill Fields House of Correction, committal 
of an amorous delinquent to, 18.5. 

Traits of Mozart, personal and artistical, 508. 
Transporting Intelligence, 188. 

Treatment of Insanity in England, 489. 
Trollope, Mrs., notice of her ** Romance of 
Vienna," 273. 

Tucker, Mr., his poem of “ Geraldine " noticed, 
578. 

U. 

Union, Irish, object and results of the, 558. 
Universal Sufirage, 300. 

University Hospital, Mesmeriaii experiments a^ 
19 . 

— — — — Reform, Principles and Prospects 
of, 65. 

Universities of Germany, characteristics of the, 
568. 

Ure, Dr., his “ Dictionary of Arts " noticed, 
380. • 

Urquhart, Mr., review of his « Spirit of die 
East,” 266. 

V. 

Van Ambiirgh, Mr., remarkable zoological ex- 
hibition of, 382. 

Vegetables, supposed lunar influence on, 21 1. 
Vestris, Madame, her reception at the Park 
Theatre, New York, 485. 

Vienna, the ** true land of pianoJortc playing,” 

Villagrand, Paul, results of Mesmerism in the 
case of, 14. 

Virtues of Brevity, 174. 343. 

W. 

Waterloo, battle of, the crowning glory of the 
Duke of Wellington, 158. Its cllect on the 
subsequent demeanour of the Duke, 159. 
Watson Society, beneficial operation of the, In 
reference to the deaf and dumb, 1 55. 

Wellesley, Marquis, dedication of Lord 
Brougham’s published “ Speeches" to, 117. 
Wellington, Duke of, estimate of his character 
as a warrior and a statesman, 161. 260. His 
reception of Marshal Soult at the Queen’s 
coronation, 187. 

Westminster Abbey: musical festival in, 180. 
Question of admitting Lord Byron's statue 
into, 289. 

What is not in a Name ? 96. 

Whiggism, modern, Mr. Fox and Earl Grey the 
chief ornaments of, 404. 

Whittling, humorous reprobation of the practice 
of, 94. 

Wood, Mr. Nicholas, his work on Railways 
noticed, 200. 

Works of Handel in England, 469- 
Y. 

Yankeeisms, 18.5. 


Zealand, New, Mr. Polack’s account of, 270. 
Zenobia,” Last Days of, critically noticed, 379. 
icci; a Tale, 52. 126. 
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I THE HUGUENOT; a Tale of 

j the French rmtestants. By G. P. R. 

S Jamks, Esq. Author of “The Rohlier,** 

I ** llie Gipsy,” &c. 3 vols. p. 8>'o. 31s. 6d. hds. 

I “ One of, if not the best, of nil the author’s 
J ropiilar productions. It iMissesscs many 
i higher quulilies than this class of literature 

< (much as it has lu^n raised)) can i><‘iierally 
' boast, without beinjr deficient in any of the 

< others which usually reeuniuierid works of 
t fiction to the world.’ Its lessons are of a 
/ touching' ami powerful kind, and it nKso|)re« 

< seiits tlie features of admirable description, 

I historical fidelity, and a story of personal 
? interest, which kei-ps the attention of the 
i reader alive to the \ery hist page.” 

J Litkrauy Ga'/RTTF.. 

I ” A work of stii ring and su.MtaiiuHl interest. 

5 written in a fine forcible st\le and pbiloso» 

I phical snirit, developiiiy; a ’ plot admirably 

< designed, ainl ori){inatnn> n profusion o’t 
i dramatic iiicideiilN.”--('oi iiT .Tor rnm... 

” Mr. .Tames is one oftlie liest, if not tlie i 
▼err best, writer of romantic liustorical fiction j 
of tne day. I' n i r iv » Si<, r v r e a G a zkttf. j 

By the same Author, 

The Robber. 2d Edit 3 vols.- Mary of , 
Burgundy. 3 vols. — Attil.i. 3 vols.— Lite and 
AdTcntures of .Tohn Marston llalJ. 3 vols. 

— One in a Thoiisand. .'I vols. - Lives of 
Eminent Foreign >^tatesmcn. 5 vols. 30.s. 
aluth lettered. 


^HE MABTNCXrlOJT; or, Ancient 
Koniance.s of Wales. In the Original 
Welsh, from the Red Bmik of Hergest and 
other MSS. ; acconipanieil by Fac>9imiles. 
Part I. containing Thk Lady of the 
Fountain, with an English IVanslatiun and 
Notes. By Lady CiiAiiLOTTK Guest. To 
be followed by tlie retnaining Tales, without 
interruption, until the whole series is com- 
pleted. Royal 8vo. 8s. 

Lady Guest is well fitted for the task she 
has ioLixised u^n herself. Her translation 
is a good one— clear, simple, preserving much 
of the quaintness so apparent in the original. 
Of her gener^ reading the notes bear evi- 
dent enough. It is impo ssible to praise too 
highly eitlier hfiP^RlW'ial labours or her 
generosity. ”'-ATHSNiBUM. 


THE BOY’S COUNTRY BOOK; ! 

I being the real Life of a Country Boy, : 
I written by hiiuself. Edited by Wii.mam \ 
1 How ITT, Author of “The Book of the Sea- | 
j sons,” ** The Rural Life of England,” &c. &c. { 
j 1 vol. fcp. 8vo. embellished with upwards of j 
: Forty Woodcuts by Samuel Williams, hand- { 
Boinely boiinil in cloth, price 88. > 

{ CONTENTS $ 

Ch AFTER 1. Mv hirth-place and village J 
j companions; m> father’s house nnd neigh- j 
‘ lioiirs; sparrow-nesting, &c.— 2. Petei Sciog- J 
I gins, the ix)ny ; visit to tlie collieries by night ; | 
descent into a coal-pit.— 3. I and Peter f«crog- > 
gins travellers; joiirn^' into the Peak. -4. My j 
nttlier’.s family ; Tom Poundall, the lilirid lad ; ' 
pleasures in watching the village tradt‘s ; \ 

' charms of the wh(»elwright*8 shop.- 5. Plea- < 
HiircK springing from the seasons: n inn’s- t 
.\f>'iing; in what muniirr it maybe inno- [ 
ciMitly, and even iisefnll), pursued’; Kidslev J 
Park’; gardening. — 0. Cowslip-gal lu>rmg’; \ 
angling ; batbiiig ; swiniming , riding tlie 
Tnish - harrow ; hay-imiking ; pleasures and j 
curiosities of the hay-fichf; wasp-nesting ; , 
pleasures of autumn ; apple and cr.ab gnther- ( 
ing; nutting; acorn gathering; scenery of \ 
thewiMids; woodmen; clinrcoHl-lMiriU'i ; the j 
fifth of November; winter iiinusemeuts ; bird- < 
catching ; snow-bull rolling ; snowinaii-rnak- ? 
ing.— 7. Country boys’ occupations and pur- j 
suits: horsenianship; rabbit -keeping; dogs.'- ) 
8. JavenilcMiieelianirs.— 9. Gccupationsof the j 
children of the poor.— 10. Bays at mj gramf- j 
father's: rookery and rook-slmotiiig; ad ven- | 
turewitha stag; fishing adventure -11, 12, ( 
13, and 14. Fireside amusements.— Li. School \ 
days. - 16, Aekworth School, its sports and j 
Ruiiisemciits. — 17. A summer-day’s adven- J 
ture of three schfKil boys.— 18and 19. Adven- J 
tures at Tamworth : recollections of the old < 
town of Tamworth and its environs, - J 
20. The rent -night suppers, and Cousin John’s \ 
stories.— 21, Will Middleton no longer n boy, { 

IlfUSIC AND FRIENDS ; or, j 

lf± Pleasant Recollections of a Dilettante. ; 
By William Gari>inf.b, Author of “ Music j 
of Nature.” 2 vols. 8vo. with numerous < 
lUu8tration«e price 24s. cloth letterwl. | 

observations on the \ 

^ FOUNDATIONOFMORALS; suggested 
by Professor Whewcll’s Sermons on the same | 
subject. ByEuoKNius. 8vo. price 28. 6d. \ 
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I THE DOCTRINE OF THE 

} * DELlJdK ; vindicating the S<’riptiinii 

I Areoii/it from the Doubts A\hie]i lia\e re- 

< reiitly been east ujion it by tJenlo;;ical Hpc- 
^ cuhitions. Uy the Rev. Li- vksi»n Vkunon 
: Haucourt. 2 vols. 8vo. J.\. iCs. eloth. 

I “ We most frankly arkinmied-re fhiit the 
work before ii.s is neh m uri!>iiiiil ilUisIra- 
tion ; the tjiiod intentions, masterly scholar- 
ship, and injrenious in vestis^atnm of the au- 
thor, can never be called in (piestion. He has 
modestly said that hi‘ owes all to Itr^ant; 
but we must lic'sitate m awarding linn such 
limnble praise. He has «fone fur ln*yoml his 
favourite author, and has done much to con- 
vince future traselleio in the same path ol 
literature that the fm tsaml iloetnnesof Rc‘\e- ; 
lation .ire susceptihle of far larger illu-.|ration j 
from hiiiiiaii history than theyhaie hitherto | 
reirived." — E va.noklic.vl .Maoa/i.\b. 

(Extract from the Author's Pri’FACK.) 

“ .Tacoli llryant and my excellent and much 
valued fiKuid, Mr. Faber, are the pioneers 
whose track I ha\e endeavoured to enlarne 
and illustrate, in the hope *hat it may be- 
: come moie familiar to those who are not 
; nw’arewhat a mass of cMdeiice is to be col- 
I lected from the most imsiispected sources lu 

< eorrolioratioii ot the Mosaic History of the 
} Deluife, The slrenulh of that evidence is 
f too irical to be shaken by the difliciilty of 
) recoiiciliii'r the fact with the pre.seiit aiipear- 
{ mice of the Earth. If there he an>, who, by 
j dwelliin; too iiiu<*h on that diHicnIt>, have 

< iieeii led to conclusions nnfaNonrable to the 

< Sciiptural account, it is to be hoped that b\ 
i weinhmi^ in the contrary scale the piepoii- 
} deiaiice of testimoiu that supimrts it, they 
i may be induced to suspect tlienisehes of 
J erior, and be conl"’.it to belieie that it is 
^ only ‘ s<’iem*e falsely so called’ which will 
\ iai'»e its \oice airainsi the declarations of 
‘ J^cripture. I‘’<irbe it fiom iiietoaccu.se the 
f (listiumii.shed wiiter-. on (Jeolojfv of enter- 
] taiiiinii: .such inteiiti..iis ; but belli*? much 
i dissatisfied with the feeble attempt which 

< 1he\ have made to reconcile their theory 
' with tile narratixe of the Deluiie in the 
\ Ihide, and luiiiii}? reason to beliexe that it 
) has unsettled the faith of some weak minds, 

) 1 conceived it mitjht be of service to re- 
i li;fion to demonstrate, tliat it (Jeolo^ical 
} speculntions are at variance with .S riptiiral 

< history, thev me not less at variance with the 
) united testiiiioiiv of all nations from the re- 
\ niote.st lime to vvhicli history or tradition c\- 
( teiuhs; and consequently that if one or the 
j otiier must true vvav, it is inciimbent on 
‘ treoloirv to levise her conclusions, nnd for her 
I ow n sake to iiioditv them, so as to brin^- them 
\ to an ajjieenient with a truth whii h is placed 
/ by other e\ idence beyond all dispute.” 


T he sA(Mn:i) history of 

THE WOULD; PliiloROpliiciilly coiiKidered 
in a aeries of J.ettei> to a Son. Uy Sjiakon 
Turxkk, Esq. F.S.A. and R.A.S.L. 3 vols. 
8vo. priet! 42s. cloth lettered. « 


niU ENTAL CUSTOMS applied 

to the illustration of the .SAcnhii 
Scriptures. By Samuet. Ruhiikh, A.M. 
8ic. New Edit. 12mo. 8 h. 6d. cloth lettered. 



^ BOOK OF THE PASSIOXS. j 

^ Love Jealousy, Despair, Hatred, ItcvenR-e, I 
Remorse. Hy G. P. R. James, Esq. Author | 
of “Tlie Hiiffiienot,” ‘*The Robber,” “ The } 
Gipsy,” &c. Royal 8vo. with 1(5 splendid Eii- ^ 
t?raviii;?s, from Draw iiiffs hy the most eminent | 
Artists, executed under the siiiierintemlonce . 
ofMr. C. Healli, 3Is. Gd. in futiey bindiiij?; ; 
India Proofs, 12s. Gd. j 

“Theheaiil> of the labs with which Mr. \ 
.Tames has fdled this volume, like the beauty ] 
of the erifrrav ni{?s whieh adorn it, seems < 
eipially to defy any at tempt ofouis to do them 5 

Justice hy our report We must leave this ) 

splendid volume, hut we do so with the j 
warmest recomnii'iid.itmnsof it foeverv reader ; 
of reiiiieiiieiit and feelirif?.”- Lit. (Lv/kttk. I 
“ A senesof brief, hut interestin'?, e\citin|?, J 
and truly elef?ant tales.” — E ra. J 

These tales are eharaeterised hy the same / 
elevation of sentnrieiit and hnllianev of writing? ' 
for which IMr. James is so distiii;?msh(Ml.” < 

Court Jul’unai., | 

j 

TXTEODI CTION TO THE ) 

* MODERN' GLASS! FK’ATION of IN- 
SEGTS. Fomuled on their Natural Huhits | 
and Goirespoiidms? Ori?aui/.atioii. By J. (). < 
Mi.srwooii, F.L.S. &e. (2 vols.) Vol. 1, • 
Hvo. with above (iflv Woodent.s (comprisinj? \ 
nearly a thousand disl met ti}?ures), price < )ne ' 
Guinea, eloth lettered. ; 

“ It IS inipossihle to read these hii?hly into- ; 
restiiu? pa^es, and to lornpare the texi wilh ' 

I lie nuiiieions cuts, exeimted fioni the an- I 
thor'sovvn diavviiii>s, without feeliiii? a pro- ' 
lound respect for the iiivmeihle jiidustiy ; 
which has eollceted so immense amass of ' 
i iiformat ion . E .x ro .xio i.oo i c a i. M ah , 

The above is intended as a “ .Seipiel” (o '* 
the Popular ” liitroduetion to l'hitomolot?j ” ' 
of Mcasi-s. Kiih> ami ‘Spence, who liave *' 
kindly sanctioned the author’s so .styliiu?' it. 

The jireseiit voluini' eoinprise.s the'Goleop- 
tera and Orlhoplera : it eommenees witJi ' 
Ohservatioiis on hiserls m GeiirM'al, and on 
tlie General Stun lure of Inserts. These Ob- 
serviitions are followed hy the Distrilmtioti i 
of Insects into Ol decs, and linallj eacliOrdi-r ; 

IS taken up sepaialely, and divided into Fa- ' 
mihes, f?iviiu? an Airoiiiit of the (Jhiiraefers, ' 
Habits, Traiistormat mils, and ;?eneral Distri- . 
hntion of tlie iiiseels eoni))risi‘d within each ^ 
Family, with an •’IhiNtration of their Gharae- , 
tenstic Aiiiitomieal Di (ails and JVepnratory ; 
•States. The woik is concluded hy a deserip- > 
tive Synopsis of all the British (leiiera, with ’ 
Notices of tlie more remarkahle Forei(?n ' 
(Jeiiera. 'Hiis ])ortion will he found an in- 
di.spensable Guide to every Golleetor of > 
British Inserts, us it is the onl// complete i 
descriptive Gataloffin- of the Briliish Genera, j 

*** It is intended to follow this work hy n , 
Series of Dc-scriptive Manuals of ■ 

Ali. the Species of British Lv.secps, j 
by another eminent Entomologist, who is the ; 

K assessor of the most complete collection of ^ 
ntish IiBSccts inexistence. When jiussihle, ; 
each Order will he comnrised in a separate J 
volmne.- The first ioiiniie (UeetlesJ will be '* 
ready at the be)?iniiinf? of February. ■ 



LoMdoni Prtatadby a. tmTiiwoou!i,‘Naw-8treet.Square.' 


OF NBW PCJBUCATIONS. 


i TNTKODrCTTOX TO ENTO- 

> MOfjOGY'; or, Kloinonts of th« Natural 
J History of Iiisofts. »y the Row Wili^iam 
? Kliuiv, M.A. F.H.S. & L.S. ; uiid WiLLIAM 
; Hpence, Emi. F.L..S. I'lfili Edition, 4 lliirk 
^ voU. 8vo. with riiiU'S and I’ortraitSj jL4. bds. 


A TKEATISE OX THE XA- 
Triih: AM) (jruK of thos^k dis- 

ICASErt, 1011101' Ariil<* or (’hronic, which 
l>rt*rcde Duiii^c of ^^trnctnre ; with a view to 
the PresciA ation of llealth, and particularly 
the Prevention of Or'^anic Disieases. Itv 
A. P. W. Piiij.li*, M.l). F.K.S.L. & E. 8\o. 
12s. bds. 


I^M.KMKNTS OF MATFUfA 

^ AIEIIK'A; e(.io]iie1ii‘ijdiri^ the Natural 
History, Preparation, Propel ties, ('otnjio^i- 
tioii, Eneels, and I'hes of Medicines. — P\i« r 1. 
containiiii; tin* General Action and (Massdi- 
cation of M<‘di(‘ineN, aii<1 the Mineral Aliiteriu 
Medica. J5y .Iox\rii\x PKai.iiiv, F R.S. 
and L..'**. ; Li'ctnier in the Medical Scliool of 
the London Hospital, and at the Ahlers^ate 
Sehool of -Medieine, &<•. 8vo. priee ItJs. cloth 
lettered, v itli upwards of l.'iO Eii^ruvins^K on 
wood, includiiii' l)ia!*:raniM explunalury of the 
Proi’esses of the Pharniai oixpiu. 

'*Tlw h-chirea of Mr. Pereira liaxe been 
aeknowlediyed. In tiiose ai ijiiaiiitetl w itli tin* 
Nub|ect, to constitute b^ tai the best autlnnitv 
in the Kinriish lancnau'e in refeience to tin* 
Natural llistorv ainl ( 'lieriiistrv of the aiti 
eles ill the Materia Medna, whih*. witli re- 
spect to their inedn’iiiid applications -a 
(leparlinenf in its xei> nature adniittiiitr of 
Ichh jierfeetioii— In* i;ixes in a I'lear uinl lin id 
itniiiner all that ha.s heeii satistacturil> made ' 
out.”-— M Kim A f. (iA'/i.'i rn. 


PKACTK Al. AXl) STlKiK’AE 

^ ANATGMY\ Hy >V. J. F.itxsw I S Wil- 
son, Leetiirer on I’raetieal and Snrii:ii id 
Anatomy and PJij.sioloiry. l* 2 iiio. with jO 
YVood Eii^iaMii<^s, 10 s. Od. elotli. 

I. O K A M E n T V A ; or, a 

Hotanieal Aeeoiiiit of all the most He- 
mai'kuhle Plants applieil to^lcihral Pnaetiee 
III Great Hrilani and other (\midries, Jly 
John Linulky, Ph. 1 )., F.R..S. &c.. Protes- 
tor of Jlotniiy ill the London lhiivi*r-ity i’ol- 
Icf^e. 1 \ol. 8VO. Ids. cloth lettered. 

“ We feel lioiiinl to recoiniriend it in a 
strong niaiiiier to the niedieal public. Muiiy 
e.xamples winch we miti^lit enuiiie.rate, show 
how iiii])ortaiit it is that the invest i!;:atiuii of 
itiedieal plants shouhl be taken ii]) by some 
om* fully riualitied to the execution of sodilli- 
eult a task. No one was better adapted to 
fulfil the ohjert which In* has professed than 
Hr. Lindley; and we feel conlident that his 
work xxill olilaiiithe patronu^^e winch it justly 
merits.”- Lanckt. 

** The studen^JHitt^^d in Hr. IJndley’s 
work all tlint cniTlie desired in a treatise on 
Medical llutany.”- £uimi. Med. Jouu. 


I A X ixTRoniTcrrox to geo- 

I.OGY\ Intended to convey a Practical 
Knowli'duje of the .Science; and con^irisinji? 
the most iiii])ort:int recent Discoveries; with 
Explanations of the Facts and Phenoiiieni' 
whn h ser\«* to coiilirin or iii\ a lidate various 
<h*olo>>ie.'il iiieiini's. lly Koiir. Ha kewell. 
ath I'Mition, coii*<ideial)ly enlariyed from the 
4tli Edition, and with new Section and Cuts, 
juice /.I. !•». elntli l«*ttered. 

A work w hii*h has stood the test of hxentv- | 
fixe yeais, and xxlinh is iioxv in its tittii j 
edition.” — Mo.xriij.x ( 'ii kovicle. i 

“The rare words, tilth edition, shew the > 
arreat X able and importance of this pnlilieatioii, I 
I and snpi'rsi'de ei itieism. W i* Iiax(', howexer, j 
to state, that if the former edit inns dcM^T\<>d i 
XX ell, tills de.-erves belter.”— J.l r. G vz. j 


I)LVTX DIRECTIONS lOll > 

^ MAKING W'lf.LS, in confoi mity with j 
the Nexx Art, u eoiiipJianee xxitli v\ hit'll is { 
iiitlispeiisable. lly J. C. llriisoN, of the ; 
J.es* ary- Duty Ollice. Ttli Edition, ‘Js. (id. | 

” The intiodiH'tiori to it ouolit to he re.'ul ( 
liy exery pi isoii who has any property to i 
leaxt*; and the book ajijiears' xery jdainly • 
xxrifleii. It IS on these ^^I'onud.s hi»ldy to be J 
rceoiiuiieiKled.” — Hariisii Mxlv/i.nk. J 

I Also, 

I The Exerntor's (iiinh*. 2d lulitioii, 5s. i 

I ”A us(*fnl little xxoik, cari'tiillx wiilten, > 
j anti w<*ll ai iun;;ed.” — L ko.vl ( )iisi.'a\'j!,u. { 

i he aboxe works may be had, hound in | 
one xoliinie, pun* T-s. i lotli hitei i d. > 


\ DKTIOWEV OK J'lri: 

AKClMil ( li RE AND MICII.KG- 
LOGY^ OF THE MIHDLi: \GES; im iudinii 
the V» onls used by Old and Modi*rii Aiithois 
III treating of .\rrhiteetMra1 and ollior .\iiti- 
qiiilies , XX Mb l■’tx mo!o;Cl' » Hclinitioii, Ht>M up. 
tion, and ilistoric.d Elueidation also, 
llio!> I aphieal Notices of .Via leiit Aiehitei ts. 
lly John IlitirruN, F.S. \. lllu*<trati‘d hy 
11 Enjjiaviinrs h\ J. Le Keiiv. 1 hiiHje x'ol. 
royal 8X0. haiiilsoiiKiy hf.-lid. priei* /. 2 . If;*:. 

i he xolimit* consists of ahox'e V)0 p.iui'e.s ot 
letter-iness, and embi aee>. .leconnts of iieai ly 
LStMJ tlilVeivnt .iitieU*s iiinh r so many li*(ii- 
iin'al xxoids. i'he Kiiiri ax'iiii's represi'iit iinire 
than 2lH) An hit(*ctiiral f'uh)f*i‘ts, xvhich ilhis- 
liate nearly tiOO Members or Dt'luils of 
lhiiidim>:s. 

The same work in one larne vol. med 4to. 
jxnee and in imp. 4 to. ^ 7 . 7*>*. i !,<■ 

txxo last M/.es raui;e xxith the Archttpa- 
TriivL and (' xthkhu.vl itil.s, by 

the siiiiie Author. 

” YVe close tlic xtiliiine with tlie full con- 
viction that its contents will jnove of the 
utmost utility to exery student of anlidec- 
tim*, whethei' he he auiuteiir or professieiiaL 
He will lind-icruis of lare as xxell as of coin- 
ujoii oceiirrence explained with brevity and 
perspicuity ; and the vast iiimiher of v^am- 
plcs which' are K:i\en 111 the En^iavinjirs will 
i*eliexe him fioiii the troiihlt* of exaiuininjj^ 
a ]io.st of authorities, and enalile him to form 
an idea of the iige of the original striietnre.s.” ; 

Gentleman's Mac*. 


liONOMAM, ORMB, * CO.'S MOKTI1X.V BIST. 


: riOX VERSATIONS FOR 
; CIIILDREX ON L,AND AND WATER, 
liy Miii. AIa-rcut. Fcp. 8vo. with a Mapi 
sliewin;; the ('nmparative Aititude of 
Aluuiitaina, 59. (kl. cloth lettered. 

“ Mrs. Mnreot^s (’on vernations have long: 
been regarded as the best jHjpular 
tions to the srien<'e of nature. The natural 
way in which oiu; part of the subject is made 
to lend to the othei> K^ivin^ the effect of a 
continuous disciiasuni — the lucid and gfraphic 
distinctness of the description — and the 
simplicity and aptness of the dlustration em- 
ployed, toj^'ether with the fumdiar and pluyfiil 
style, ona tlie pertinent anecdotes intro- 
duced — combine to render the ('onversatiems 
on fjand and Water a dc1ii*:litfnlly entertain- 
ing: as well as iuntnictive hook for the yoiin^ ; 
nay more, the information so concisely and 
explicitly coiiveved mii> be edif>iiig: to many 
readers of mature ape. If siMence were 
oftener taught in this homely and simple 
way, the pursuit ofknowlcdg^e would be iri- 
liiiitely more i'ng:a,;ri]i^ to old and youm^.” 

Spkctator. 

'‘The dosi^n of this little work is e\<-eUeiit, 
pud it is faultlessly fultilled. The hook is 
admirably calculated for tlic purpose to which 
it is addre*ssed.'* — A ti.as. 

^Vli E J r VEX I LE PO ETl C A 1 . 

^ Id HR ARY: selected from the Works of 
Modkkn Hiirnsii Pokts. Hy Ai.ahic A. 
Watts. AVith nine eng^ravin^-s, fcp. 8vo. 
price H.s. embossed cloth. 

“ We can safely reconiinend thi.s little 
volume as u ^ift-book : etpial to the Animals 
III external attractions, and fur surpnssiii^f 
them 111 intrinsic \alue.*’ 

(Ika'tlkman’s Mao. Dec. 1. 


tables for facilitating 

L ARlTHMIiTK’AL ( LATH ; 

: intended for calculating the proportionate 
. ('harijcs on the Parishes in Poor-L-iw Ibiious. 
j Uy Thomas I’owlkr, 'rreasurer of the 'J'or- 
4 ring:ton Union. Price 10s. cloth lettered. 

H istory ov Denmark, 

SWEDEN, AND NORWAY. Vol. I. 
5 By S. A. Dunham, Author of ** 'I’lic History 
} of Spain and Portugal.** Forming Vol. IIU 
of the “ Cabinet (’) cloji edia. ” Fcp. 8vo. G.s. cl. 
By the .same Author, 

History of Spain and Poutuoal.- 5vo1a. 
.IOp. cloth lettered. 

5 “ 'Hie very best M’ork on the subject with 

which we are acquainted, either Forcigfii or 
Kiig-lish.” — ArjiRN/Krj.M. 

History of tub Germanic Empire. 
3 vols. 18s. cloth lettered. 

“ ITiis comT>cndiniri is masterly, beinif 
clear, rich, and extensive.” — M onth'j.y Rev. 

History of Put.anp. l vol. Gs. cloth 
lettered. 

“ No ordinary compilation, but a very care- 
. fully and competently written compendium 
; .of the History of Poland, which does ^reat 
credit to the author.” — Kci.kct^c Review. 
History of Europe iiurino thb 
I MiduIjE Ages. 4 vols. 24s. cloth lettered. 

" A work which may be rng-arded as the 
sacrifice of a very learned and very laborious 
writer to the wants and curiosities of the 
1 WOrld.”>-ATHEN.BUM. 


T ETTERS FROM AN ABSENT 

GODFATHER; or, a Coinpeiulium of 
Redif^ious Instruction for Youti^ Persons. 
By the Rev. J. £. Riodi.e. Fcp. 8vo. Cs. 
clofh lettered. 

*'Aii admirable manual of Christian duties.” 

I St. James’s (’hho.nicer. 

! “Orthodox, cvan*relicul, devout, and likely 
j to be of reat service to those for whose use 
it is desig-iied.** — Watch m.\n. 

I “ A vci*y pleasinu: manual of re1ig:ious in- 
! stnudion for the young', in which their duties 
j are feelingly enforced.” — Literary Gaz. 

! “The style i.s siniiile, the .sentiments pure» 

! and the d’e-sign iiiid execution of the work 
worthy of a de\out minister of the gospel of 
! (’hrist.” — S un. 


/^OI.OXIZ ATIOX AND CHRIS- 

TTANITY. A Popular History of the 
Treutmoni of the Natives by the Eurojienns 
in all their C'olonies. Hy \Vi eeiam Hoavitt, 
Author of “ The itiiral Life of England,” Ac. 
1 \oI. x>ost 8\o. 10s. Gil. clolh lettered. 

(Extract from Author’s Prekacu.) 

“ The ol>|'M‘t of this \ o'liim* is to lay open 
to the public the most exteiiMve and extra- 
ordinary system of Clime nliieh the world 
ever witnessed. It is a Kvstein Mhich has 
been in full op'^Tation for more than three 
hundrod years, and eontiiiues yet in unab.'it- 
ing aetivitv of evil The anatiiy which has 
hitherto existed in England upon fliiK subject 
has proceeded in a great measure from want 
of kno*vlodge. National iMjii.-stice toM'ards 
particular tribes, or particular inilividiials, 
has excileil the mo.st lively feeling, and the 
most energetic o\i‘rtroiis for its rediess ; but 
the whole field of iiiichristiiin operations in 
whieh this country, more than any other, is 
engaged, has nexer ^et been laid in a clear 
and compreliensive view before the public 
mind.’’ 

“We have no he.sitation in ]>rononncing 
this volume, in its olqc'-t and scope, the most 
important and valuable of any that Mr. 
How lit has >et prodiiceJ.” — Tv it’s Mag. 

“ Nollnng can better become us than to be 
in.Htninietital in propagating the farts, the 
inferences, and the doctrines, which our 
author lia.s, with singular earnestness, ability, 
anti force of eloipu'iice, liiiil before us. It is 
a noble cause in wdiicb he has embarked ; no 
otluT could bettor become the religious, the 
literary character of William Howitt. Never 
has any other a^ithor discitssLMi the sub|ect 
Ro plainly and philosophically.” — Mon. Rev. 


rji^SCRTPTIVE PARTICU- 

r.ARS OF KNGI.ISH COROXATION 
MEDALd, from the inauguration of Edward * 
VI. to that of our present Sovereign; with 
various Memoranda relative to the most 
choice Medals and Medallions of dis- 
tinguished Historical Personages. Uy IVm. 
TiLn, Medallist. 12mo. with Plates, 5s. cl. 

Also, by the same Author, 

An Essay on the Roman Denarius and 
English Silver Pcnlfy, 12mo. with 

Plates, 7 b. 6iL cloth. 
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NEW SCIENTIFJ^ ANNUAL. 

In a few days, with several Engra\ ings, the 

Y ear-book of tacts in 

SCIENCE and ART for : r.vliibit- 
I ing tlie Discoveries and Tinprovenu'iits of the 
I past year in the INIechaiiical and Useful Vrts — 

I Natural IMiilosopliy — ISlectrical Science — ('he- 
j inislry — Zoology and Uotaiiy— (leology, AMro- 
i nomy, and Meteorology — Scientific Mi.seeilanics, 

' &('. By tlie I^difor of the “ Arcana ok 

SCIHNCK AND jVrT.’’ 

Sim j ‘kin, Marshall, and Co. 

J T'DUCATTON.— The Misses Bakkr 

and WniTFiKLU take this opjiortunity of 
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THE GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY INQUIRY. 

Since the investigation of the comparative efficiency of stationary and loco- 
motive power for Ae working of railway traffic, which took place antecedently 
to the opening of the Liverpool and Manchester Railway, nothing has 
occurred in the progress of the art of transport by steam of equal interest, 
or likely to be attended with results of greater or more general importance 
then the inquiry which has arisen out of the dissensions among the share- 
holders of the Great Western Railway. 

A carefully considered and well-directed course of experiments has been 
instituted with a view to obtain for the shareholders of this enterprise the most 
authentic information respecting the relative merits of the diiferent modes of 
constructing railways, the various applications of locomotive power upon 
them, and the nature and amount of the obstacles which that power has to 
encounter. Neither expense nor labour has been spared to render this 
investigation full and comprehensive, audits results have been proportionately 
important in relation — not merely to the immediate question in which the 
investigation originated, but in relation to the powers and capabilities of 
railway transport generally. As this subject will embrace many points 
offering considerable interest to all that large section of the people of tlus 
country who desire to invest capital in such undertakings, or have occasioa. 
to avail themselves of the facilities which this improved method of inter- 
communication offers, we shall not think our pages unfitly appropriated if 
we devote, in the present number, some space to a statement of the leading 
facts which have b^en unfolded in this investigation, and to some explana- 
tion of the consequences witli which they must be attended. It woula have 
been gratifying to us, if what we had to state tended to coiifirm the splendid 
speculations in which those who have devoted their attention most to tliis 
subject, have for years indulged, anticipating the realisation of a rapidity of 
intQrcommunication as far exceeding that which is at present attained, as ' 
the present I’ate of travelling exceeds that which we were accustomeiT to on 
common roads ; but, unhappily, circumstances have been brought to light in 
this inquiry which we fear will shiver to pieces all those brilliant anticipa- ‘ 
tions, and will demonstrate that nature nerself has interposed a limit to 
the^ speed of^'inllrcommunication between her ^ children which caniiot be 
passed, and maiiy circumstances tend to show that the powers of steam have 
already brought us very close indeed to that ultimate barrier. « 

Since the results of this investigation have only l^een made public through 
the report which has just been circulated among the sl^eholders, we shall, In 
theiSrst place, briefly, advert to the circumstances in which it original* 

. state the manner in wldch it has been conducted, and finally explain some ' 
of the results which have attended it* - ^ — 
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AU the great lines of railway which have been constructed, or are in 
progress, not only throughout this kingdom, but on the Continent of Europe, 
are constructed, with very trivial variations, upon one uniform principle. 
After the ground has been levelled, and the bottoming properly prepared, 
stone blocks, measuring frqm eighteen inches to two feet square, and twelve 
inches .deep, are plttbed^t intervals varying from three to five feet from 
centre tq centre, according to the weight and strength of the rails intended 
to be used. On the centre of the upper surface of dach of these blocks is 
placed a cast-iron chair, having a cushion of prepared felt between it and 
the stone block, and pinned down to the block by iron pins driven, into 
wooden pegs previously inserted in holes drilled in the stone. These chairs 
are the props which, from point to point, support the rails, the stone block 
being the foundation of the chair. The rail is manufactured by the process 
of rolling in lengths, regulated by the distance between the chairs ; thus, if 
the chairs be three feet apart, the rails are manufactured in length of fifteen 
feet, five chairs supporting each rail. If the chairs be five feet apart, then 
rails of the same length are suj)ported by three chairs. If the chairs be four 
feet apart, the rails are rolled into sixtt'en feet lengths, and are supported 
by four chairs. The stone blocks are placed upon a firm bed of broken 
stone, or other well-consolidated matter, so that as little yielding as possible 
shall take place beneath tliein, and that the rails shall maintain their position 
with the utmost practicable truth and accuracy. 

In those pai'ts of a line where a valley or low ground is crossed by an 
artificial mound raised upon it, the earth of which such mound is formed 
requires a considerable time to become consolidated, and until it be con- 
solidated, the use of these massive stone blocks would be attended with 
many difficulties and much inconvenience. On such parts of lines of railway, 
therefore, it has been customary to substitute temporary supports for the 
rails, by laying across the road rough beams of wood, usually formed 
of larch timber split through the middle, the flat side being placed down- 
wards, at the same intervals as those at which stone blocks on other parts of 
the line are used. To these timbers the chairs which support the rails 
are pinned. This mode of construction has less stability than that 
already described, but as the mounds or embankments on which it is 
used are subject, for a considerable time, to subsidence or settling^ as 
it is called, these cross timbers are found to be capable of being packed 
up with much less trouble, and at less expense than stone blocks. They 
are therefore adopted and continued on embankments, until the materials 
of which these embankments are* formed become completely consolidated ; 
the timbers are then removed, and stone blocks substituted for them, as in 
the other parts of the line. . 

Such briefly is the mode of construction of every principal railway in the 
kingdom, the Great Western Railway alone excepted. . 

But- besides this uniformity which has been observed in the method of 
construction, our railways are also in accordance in another respect of vast 
importance, in the details of their operation. The rails on which the 
wheels of the carriages and engines roll, are all of theiawirt'^f^ecisely |he 
same distance asunder. Let it be remembered, that the tires of the wheels 
of a railway carriage, unlike those of carriages used on common roads, 
have u}x>n tliem a flange or ledge, which projects from the inside of the 
tire, and flUls on the inside of the rail. It is these flanges or ledges 
which keep the wheels upon the rails, and prevent the carriage from 
running off at either side ; they in feet give to the carris^e, in relation tq 
the rails, the character of a body which moves in a groove. Now this 
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being understood) it will be at once perceived that there exists between the 
carriage and the rails an immutable reration, so that carriages or engines 
constructed for a railway of one width, would be quite incapable of being 
used on railways of another width. Now, as it is obviously impossible to 
foresee ^e manner in which the innumerable ramifications of railway com- 
munication may intersect each other, or how a stream from one great 
channel of transport may become tributary to another, it was obitiously a 
matter of paramount importance to provide that the carriages and ma- 
chinery of any one railway should be capable of running or working'upon 
any other. No reason, physical or mechanical, existed to guide the earlier 
railway engineers in the adoption of any particular magnitude for this 
important element. It so happened, whatever might be the clmnce which led 
to it, that the width of 56 J inches obtained early currency, and witli that 
width the Liverpool and Manchester Railway was constructed. The 
branches of that railway were necessarily constructed of the same gauge ; 
the Grand Junction Railway, designed to connect Birmingham with Liver- 
pool and Manchester, ran into one of these branches, and was consequently 
constructed in the same gauge; and, in a word, all the chief railw^ays 
adopted -the same uniform width. 

That it was not the necessity imposed by each railway running into 
another of a similar width which induced this uniformity is, however, 
proved by the fact, that lines of .railway between which there exists scarcely 
a possibility, much less a prospect, of a future junction, agree in it. Thus 
the railway from Vauxhall to Southampton, has the same width as that 
from Kuston Square to Birmingham, and yet how improbable is it that 
the one line shall be carried into connection with the other ! There is, 
in fact, a disposition to uniformity, unless sonic strong reason exists for 
dissent, and to this disposition only can be attributed the invariable ad- 
herence to the same gauge throughout the kingdom.*' 

To this mode of construction a few unimportant exceptions have ex- 
isted in short*railways, with comparatively small traffic. The Manchester 
and Bolton Railway, for example, is laid down according to a different 
method ; and in America, where timber is cheap, and in many places stone 
not easily procured, and where the traffic on the line of railway forms, in 
most cases, an insignificant fraction even of the smallest amount of traffic 
of the least frequented railway of this country, other modes of construction 
arc'Uscd. Thus beams of timber are laid on the surface of the ground, in the 
direction of the rails, and on these the rails are fastened down ; the timbers 
thus supporting each rail of aline are held together at convenient dis- 
tances either by cross timbers or iron bars. But though these methods of 
construction are used, it has not been any where pretended that they were 
the best, nor have they been used in any place where a considerable traffic 
is expected, and where stone is accessible at a moderate cost. • 

In the localities in which the London* and Southampton Railway lies, 
stone is difficult to be procured, and accordingly the cross bearings of 
wood already described, called sleepers, arc used as the support of the rails 
through a great jArt of the line. But it may be stated generally, that in a 
line constructed for any considerable traffic, and wher(i stone blocks can be 
procured without an immoderate expense, they arc always adopted as the> 
supports for rails, except in the case of embankments already mentioned. 

The same accordance which has taken place between the various rail- 
ways of this country in their mode of construction, and their magnitude 
of gauge, has prevailed very nearly to the same extent in the method of 

* Some short lines in Scotland have adopted a wider gauge, 
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working them. The magnitude of the wlieels of the carriages and engines 
is a very important element in the working of these lines of communication. 
Numerous experiments made on the resistance of bodies moving one upon 
another have conspired to prove that the resistance of wheels and axles are 
inversely as their magnitudes. Thus a wheeled carriage rolling on a given 
surfiice will, other things being the same, suffer only half the resistance if its 
wheels bp doubled in height ; but in making this comparison, it is essential 
that the condition of other things being the same should be attended to. Thus, 
if by enlarging the wheels their weight be increased, that increase alone • 
will, on its own score, produce a corresponding increase of resistance, and 
such increase must be placed against the advantage gained by increased 
magnitude. 

But on railways another, and far more important consideration, presented 
itself in relation to the qxiestion of the magnitude of wheels. The danger 
to which railway carriages are most obnoxious is that of running off the 
rails. Unlike horse carriages, constructed with a perch, and provided with 
means of changing the direction of the moving power, railway carriages 
leave no power in the hands of the conductor, but will, as a matter of 
mechanical necessity, run forward in whatever direction accident may 
throw them. If, therefore, they run off the rails, tfiey will certainly run 
off* the road ; and if this happen upon an embankment, their course will be 
down its side, nor can any effort or skill of the driver of the engine avert 
this misfortune. Now it is demonstrable that flanged wheels, such as those 
used on railway carriages and engines, will have a facility of escaping from 
the rails in the direct proportion to their magnitude : the larger they are 
the more liable are they, therefore, to this accident. 

The wheels of the carriages and waggons which have been uniformly 
adopted on all the great railways throughout this country, and, we believe 
also, throughout Europe, have been three feet in diameter. The working 
wheels of the engine, on the magnitude of which the space through which 
tlie train is propelled at each stroke of the piston depends, haye been, with 
a few exceptions, from four to five feet in diameter ; and we arc not aware 
that, of these exceptions, any have exceeded five feet and a half, and even 
these have been but few. 

The working of railways having fallen into this uniform usage, the 
Great Western Railway commenced its operations, and the engineer, Mr. 
Brurd the younger, under whose directions it was placed, having devoted 
much consideration to the grounds on which the usages just explained had 
been established, arrived at the conviction that they had no sound found- 
ation as a matter of general theory, and that if they were practically expe- 
dient, they were only so under particular circumstances, and could not be 
admitted as rules from which no departure was to be allowed. He appears 
first tQ have directed his attention to the method of r.onstriictiony which he 
pronounced, in his Report and Representations to the Directors of the Great 
Western Railway, to be essentially defective. In his Report of January, 
1838, he says, — 

“ In all the present systems of rail-laying, the supports/ whether of stone blocks or 
wooden sleepers, simply rest upon the ground, and consequently only press upon the ground 
with a pressure due to their own weight ; this is trifling compared either with the weight 
which rolls over them, or the stiffness of the rail which is secured to them. The block 
or sleeper must lie loosely upon the ground ; if you attempt to pack under it beyond a 
certain degree, you will only raise it : and for the same reason, it is impossible to pack 
under the whole surface of a block or sleeper; one corner or one end unavoidably packed 
another, and from that moment the block or sleeper is hollow elsewhere. 
It tins block yield as the weight rolls over, the raU itself, resting on the two contiguous 
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supports, is sufficiently stiff to raise it again, and the support becomes ^stfll more holtdv t 
Buch is the operation which may frequently be observed by the eye, more or less, in tho 
best laid railways.” 

Mr. Brunei further maintained, that as the Great Western Railway would 
differ from all other great lines of the kingdom in its section, being, with 
the single exception of a steep inclined plane of considerable length, 
nearly a dead level, and not having at any place curves of sliort radius, 
.it was capable of being worked at vastly greater speeds with perfect 
security dian other lines, and that therefore such arrangements ought 
to be made as would enable the proprietors to use engines on it of 
power and magnitude proportionally greater than could be required on 
othqr railways. This consideration chieffy appears to have induced the 
adoption of a greater w’idth or gauge of rails. The common gauge of 
four feet eight and a half was rejected, and seven feet substituted 
in its place. The road-structure was also essentially changed. Instead of 
strong rails propped by chairs at equal intervals, and sustaining the weight 
of the wheels merely by their rigidity between those intervals, Mr. Brunei 
determined that the rails should be placed upon a continuous support. He 
therefore laid down longitudinal timbers, on which he fastened the rails by 
screws, placing a cushion of felt immediately under the rail, and between 
the felt and principal timber a thin layer of harder wood. The beams of 
timber to which the rails were thus attached were tied together by cross- 
pieces at certain intervals, called transoms, which, besides giving increased 
stability to the structure to resist vertical pressure, had also the effect of 
maintaining the width of the rails unaltered. These transoms were 
strongly bolted to the longitudinal timbers, and extended quite across both 
lines^ of rails, converting the whole into one connected structure of car- 
pentry. 

The framing thus constructed, and laid down on the surface of the road 
properly prepared to receive it, was not very dissimilar from a method 
which had been partially practised on some railways of limited traffic in 
this country, and more especially in the United States. But Mr. Brunei 
foresaw that such a structure would not possess sufficient stability for the 
great amount of traffic which he was entitled to anticipate on the Great 
Western Railway, especially with the exti-aordinary speed which he was 
ambitious of attaining, and which he considered the peculiar qualities of 
the line rendered practicable. He says in the Report already quoted ; — 

** Where continuous longitudinal sleepers have been tried, they have also been laid looso 
upon the ground ; having no weight themselves, their length has rendered it impossible 
that they should be well supported by the ground .underneath, or that they should continue 
so even if it were practicable to lay them well in the first instance. 

** It will be perceived at once that two lumps or [two hard pieces in the ground may 
leave such a timber unsupported for the interval twenty or thirty feet in length ; and 
under the weight of an engine running rapidly over, it must in such a case yield and spring 
from the ground.” 

This defect he proposed to remedy by attaching the cross timbers, by which 
the longitudinal supports of the rails were held together, to piles of timber 
driven to a depth of about fifteen feet into the earth. These piles being 
driven between both lines of rails, the entire structure would l^e as it were 
pinned down to the surface, so that any tendency which it might have to 
rise from its tied would be resisted by the strength of the piles acting upon 
the transoms. It may be asked, however, what would happen, supposing 
die bed or foundation of theduibers in this to yield or under 
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theni) which it might well be supposed to do by the elasticity of the struc- 
ture 5 rielding under the wheel and continually compressing the ballasting 
beneath the timbers. This Mr. Brunei foresaw, and states his method of 
obviating it in the Report. 

** In the present plan these timbers, which are much more substantial than those hitherto 
tried, are held down at short intervals of fifteen to eighteen feet, so that they cannot be 
raised ; ^avel or sand is then rammed and beat under them until at every point a solid re- 
sistance IS created, more than suflicient to bear the greatest load that will come upon it ; as 
the load rolls over, consequently the ground cannot yield ; the timber which was held tight 
to the ground cannot yield, neither can it spring up as the weight leaves it ; and if the rail 
be securely fixed every where in close contact with the timber, that also is immovable. 
8uch was the theory of tlie plan, and the result of the experiment has fully confirmed my 
expectation of its success.” 

The gauge of the rails and the structure of the road being thus settled, 
the engineer proceeded to develop his views by availing himself of the aug- 
mented powers of his road in the construction of his carriages and engines. 
It was a point well established both by theory and experiment, that the 
friction of wheeled carriages, other things being the same, would be dimi- 
nished in the same proportion as the magnitude of the wheels are increased. 
The carriages of the Great Western Railway, therefore, instead of being 
supported on wheels of three feet diameter, were built on wheels of four feet 
and four feet and a half diameter. The engines also, instead of being driven 
by wheels limited in height to from five to five feet and a lialf, were impelled 
by gigantic ones varying from seven to ten feet in diameter. The capacity 
of the carriages and the accommodation offered by them were augmented on 
a like scale. With such preparation, and about twenty-two miles of the line 
completed, the railway opened between London and Maidenhead. To 
expect that such a bold innovation could be attempted and carried into 
effect without expressions of dissent among the proprietors and the public 
would be to evince a great ignorance of the human mind. Even had they 
been attempted by an engineer of longer standing, and whose powers had 
been tried by other great public works, unanimous confidence on the part 
of the sharelioldcrs could not have been anticipated. How much less then 
was it to liave been calculated on in the case of an engineer whose first 
great public w'ork was this very railway ! Mr. Brunei was favourably known 
among his friends, and respected for considerable scientific acquirements. 
But he was young ; and his very yeai's, if nothing else, limited his ex- 
perience. A strong feeling, hostile to the whole system of proceedings 
recommended by Mr. Brunei, was therefore excited and expressed, among 
a large and influential minority of the shareholders, who, we believe, 
struggled against it from the very moment it was first promulged by the 
engineer. They contended that it was unwise to risk a large capital in an 
untried experiment; that the mode of construction universally adopted 
throughout the country upon the*principal lines of railway had answered all 
the purposes of an extensive and rapid traffic ; that the lines which had been 
in operation were worked with a large profit, and that their shares were at 
large and increasing premiums ; tliat as practical men andhmen of business, 
they were disposed to let well alone i or if experiments were to be tried, that 
they should first be worked upon a small and inexpensive scale, and under 
circumstances in which their want of success would not be attended with the 
disastrous consequences which would follow the failure of aline so important 
as that connecting Bristol with the metropolis. 

Soon after the opening of the railway, the public ttdier found, or ima- 
gitied th^ founds it more uneaeiy and un^easimt to move upon tlm etfaor 
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lines, and a clamour without was added to the dissension within the pro- 
prietary body. The minori^ succeeded so far as to induce their directors 
•to select some person or persons to institute an inquiry as to the actual 
qualities of the line as compared with other railways; to determine whether 
it had or had not those advantages imputed to it by the engineer, and whe- 
ther it had or had not those defects which had been imputed to it by others. 
Several engineers of reputation and standing were requested by the board 
of directors to undertake the inquiry; but for reasons which it wiA not be 
difficult to divine, they declined it. Mr. Nicholas Wood was known as the 
author of an excellent practical work on railways, and, though not himself 
an engineer by profession, had nevertheless been connected in so many 
ways with the construction and operation of lines of railway, that he was 
justly considered by the directors as a fit person to whom such an inquiry 
might be entrusted. Mr. Wood undertook the task upon the condition that 
he should be permitted to institute an extensive series of experiments not 
only on the Great Western Railway, but on other lines, with a view to bring 
directly to the test of experiment die comparative stability of the lines, the 
power of the locomotive machinery upon them, the speed of transit accom- 
plished, the ease and regularity of motions of the carriages, and the amount 
of resistance which they severally offered to the moving power. But 
Mr. Wood’s local engagements at Newcastle-on-Tyne rendering it impos- 
sible for him to execute himself so extensive a course of experiments, he re- 
quested and obtained the consent of the directors, that the principal part of 
these experiments should be entrusted to the superintendence and manage- 
ment of Dr. I^ardner- 

Under these circumstances this important inquiry commenced on the 
17th of last September, and lias been prosecuted without intermission from 
that tinie to the middle of last month. A more extensive and varied course 
of experiments has thus been made than was ever before accomplished on 
railways, or probably than ever could have been accomplished, except for 
the peculiar combination of circumstances which in this case produced it. 
The magnitude of the interests at stake, and the importance of the public 
bodies concerned, conferred upon the parties conducting the inquiry powers 
and opportunities which would in vain have been sought under any imaginary 
circumstances. Dr. Lardner himselfi aided by Mr. G. T. Clarke, one of 
the assistant engineers of the Great Western Railway, with a large body of 
mechanics and other assistants, have been daily engaged for the last three 
months in experiments on a large scale on the* Great Western, the London 
and Birmingham, the Grand Junction, the Liverpool and Manchester, and 
the Manchester and Bolton Railways. Neither expense nor labour have 
been spared to confer the last degree of precision on these experiments ; 
and an accurate record has been preserved of them, which forms tlie sub- 
i^tance of the Appendix to Mr. Wood’s Report. This voluminous giass of 
facts has not yet been published ; but wettrust that data so valuable to the 
public generally will not be permitted to be lost, and that if the share- 
holders of the Great Western Railway do not think fit themselves to publish 
these experiments^ they will at least authorise their publication. 

Since the limits which must be imposed on this article necessarily pre- 
clude us from entering into the details of this important Report, we shall 
select only such points connected with it as appear to offer most general' 
interest. ^ • 

To test the formation and stability of the road, it was determined 
• to^bserve the effects which the rails and their supports suffered by tbe 
action of the wheels in passing over them. Mr. Wood contrived and con- 
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structed infltmments for this purpose, consisting of a simple lever^ the 
dborter arm of which was plac^ mther under the lip of the rail itself, or 
under a staple attached to tlie rail, so that when the rail would sink the * 
arm of the lever ^would be depress^, and if the rail would rise the arm of 
the lever would rise also by the superior weight of the longer arm. Thus 
eveiy motion of the rail upwards and downwards would produce a contrary 
^ motion in the opposite end of the lever, and as the arms of this lever were 
unequal m the proportion of about six to one, the actual vertical deflexion 
of the rail was exhibited on a proportionally magnified scale by the motion 
of the longer arm. In order to register these deflexions, which usually 
were produced with great rapidity and in considerable number by the 
wheels of a train successively passing over the rail to which the instrument 
was attached, Mr. Wood adopted the same method as was previously used 
in several other self-registering machines. A narrow strip of paper of con- 
siderable length, being rolled upon a small cylinder, was gradually unrolled 
from it to another cylinder, and as it passed from the one to the other it 
was drawn over a disc against which a pencil was pressed, which was 
carried by the longer end of the above-mentioned lever. The motion of 
this pencil upwards and downwards produced by the deflexion of the rail 
would, if the paper were quiescent, merely draw a vertical line upon it ; ^ 
but by the motion of the paper under the pencil every separate motion of 
^the pencil upwards and downwards produced a waving line, the summits of 
each wave exhibiting the magnitude of each deflexion. Three of these 
instruments were constructed by Mr. Wood, with a view to expedite the 
taking of the observations, so that being applied to different parts of the 
rail, three sets of deflexions would at the same time be taken by one 
passage of a train. 

It will be perceived that the effect of the instrument was only to measure 
the deflexion of the rail downwards or upwards. After Dr. Lardner had 
been some time engaged in experimenting with these, he succeeded in con- 
structing another set of instruments capable of measuring similar effects in 
the lateral or horizontal direction. These instruments consisted of a com- 
pound lever by which any motion of the shorter arm was magnified fifty 
times, so that when the shorter arm was drawn back *or drawn forward in 
the horizontal direction through the fiftieth part of an inch, the end of the 
longer arm was moved upwards or downwards according to the direction of 
the motion of the shorter arm through the space of an uich. The shorter 
arm of this lever bore by a hardened steel point upon a flat circular disc of 
steel constructed on the end of a short rod or cylinder moving horizontally 
in guides. The other end of this cylinder was presented to the side of the 
1*011, to which was attached a hardened steel point which bore upon the 
<lisc ; so that the cylinder, thus moving in guides, was placed between the 
two stepl points, one attached to the rail, and the other to the short arm of 
the lever of the indicating instrument. . The longer or indicating arm was 
furnished with a pencil, which registered its indications on paper in the 
same manner as in the instruments contrived by Mr. Wood for registering 
the vertical deflexions. The two sets of instruments combined rendered 
the means of observation of the effects of carriages upon the rails complete. 
It is evident that the rail could not suffer any effect, which woidd not 
be felt, measured, and . registered by one or both of these instruments. 
To the experiments made with these instruments, at least one third of the 
whole period of this inquiry was devoted, and many hundred diagrams 
were taken exhibiting the effects produced not only en the rails themselves, 
but on the diaira by which , thqr are supporteo^^tm* the timbers, where 
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timbers were u^, and on the stone blocks on which other fftilwnys a^ro 
ported. These diagrams are pi*eserved bound* in volume^ ..and in the 
possession of the Directors of the Great Western Railway. Mr.‘ Wood'^sOb^ 
sequently caused the extreme deflexions produced by t];iO engines' and 
carriages to be measured, and has given the numerical* results in a tabular 
form in his Report. No numbers, however, can convey* the acctnwio pel^ 
ception of the effects which the rail undergoes by the working of t^e Woras 
upon it, which may be obtained by the inspection of these diagrams 
selves. /S i. / > 

It should also be stated that the Report has been prepared sa reCont^ 
after the conclusion of the experiments, that there has not ^een suffioteaf 
time to get all the horizontal deflexions properly examined and comparadf 
These latter will exhibit effects, we apprehend, more important, and certainly 
more novel and unexpected, than those which were obtained by the vertical 
instruments. 

For example, it was naturally expected, before the instruments were 
applied to the rails, that the lateral motion of the rails under the wheels 
would always be outwards. The tire of the wheels has a conical form, which 
gives their combination the effect of a wedge, tending to force the two rails 
of the same line asunder ; or, in other words, to widen the gauge ; it was, 

* therefore, to b# expected, that the rails would bend outwards while the 
wheels were passing over them. It is understood tliat this was found geUe-» 
rally to take place when the instruments were applied to the rails of the 
Great Western Railway, but on all other railways, the rails exhibited roe 
frequently a yielding inwards^ and in some instances no outward yielding 
whatever was indicated. 

In addition to these tests of the effects produced upon the rails by the 
traffic over them. Dr. Lardner proposed to apply another which would show 
the state of perfection with which the rails were laid, or their state after the 
lapse of any length of time. It is evident that on a straight line of railway 
the two rails oik which the wheels of the same carriage rest ought to be at 
the same level, so that the carriage may stand in a truly horizontal position^ 
A newly constructed road ought to be laid with sufficient precision to eflect 
this ; but after being worked for any length of time, it cannot be expected 
to preserve it. One rail will subside more than the other, owing to the 
different degree of firmness of its supports, and of the ballasting beneath 
them ; in fact, the; rails will lose the correctness of their relative level, and 
the carriage, when resting on them, will not be as truly vertical in its 
position, as it would be on a well and newly mafle railway. An instrument 
was contrived and constructed, which, being rolled slowly along the raib, 

9 wrote upon paper as it went with considerable precision the extent 
which the rails of the same line departed from a common level. The 
operation of this instrument may be easily explained. An irpn tube 
of about an inch in diameter is formed o&a length equal to the gauge of the 
line, or the width of the rails ; at each end of this are two shorter lege at 
right angles to it, open at their ends ; thus, when the intermediate tube is 
placed in the horizontal position, the two short legs may be brought to the 
vertical position ; and if the horizontal tube be extended between the lines 
of raUs, the vertical tubes will be immediately over the centre of each ra$L 
Now let us suppose this instrument fixed to a vertical frame, and placed 
wheels or rollers, which shall rest upon , the rails ; let mercury be introduced 
into it until the horizontal tube and about half of each of the vertical tubes 
ate filled. If the rollers which support the instrument be now.madir tD 
rest upon the rails, the shmrt tabes being in an ujuright position, 
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surfaces of the mercury in the short tubes musti by the laws of flnids» be at 
the same level. Jf tiie rails be not at the same levels .then the mer- 
cury will stand higher in the tube which is over tlie lower rail, than in that 
whicli is over the higher one. If the instrument be reversed, the mercury 
will also reverse its position relatively to the instrument, and will still stand 
higlier in the tube which is over the lower rail. 

When the instrument is adjusted, which it may easily be by this process, 
so that when the rails are truly level, the height of the mercury in one of 
tlie tubes is accurately known, then every change which that column of mer- 
cury undergoes, while th.e instrument is rolled over the rails, will indicate 
a correspondmg departure in the rails from die common level, Uiat 
departure being twice as great as the rise or fall of the mercury. 

In order to make diis instrument register its own indications, Dr. Lard- 
ner placed on the column of mercury in the tube a float, the rod of wliich, 
resting above the tube, moved in guides, so as to rise and fall regularly on 
die surface of die mercury on which it rested, rose and fell ; to this rod 
was attached a pencil, under which, paper being moved in the usual way, a 
curve was described, whose height above a datum line was always equ^ to 
half the depai'ture of the rails from a common level. 

Among the several instruments, the invention and construedon of which 
have arisen out of this important inquiry, there is not one Mlliich has equal 
general utility with this self-registering level, and it is only to be regretted 
that its construction was completed at so late a period, that it has not been 
applied as extensively to the different lines as might have been wished. Its 
use, however, will not be confined to this investigation. The advantages 
which it will offer as a test of the condition of a newly-made line, or of the 
manner in which the contractor will preserve one in operation, is obvious. 
It will be a check whose indications cannot be disputed, and they are indi- 
cations which involve the best qualities of a well-made line. It is evident 
that its usefulness in practice may be extended by adding to it two other 
instruments on the same principle, to be rolled each along the same rail. 
The object of these would be to register every change of level of each rail, 
independently of tlie other, in addition to the register preserved by tlie 
present instrument of the departure of the two rails from a common 
level. 

The branch of the inquiry on which that portion of the public who 
availed themselves of the line showed least hesitation ,in pronouncing a 
judgment, was that which to a scientific inquirer presented the most for- 
midable difficulties. This wfts tlie question as. to the degree of uneasiness, or 
amount of irregularity in the motion of carriages. The fallacy of all 
judgments in subjects of this kind founded upon the mere impressions of • 
sense was so well understood, that the idea of trusting them could not for a 
moment be entertained. The state of the nerves, the influence of external 
circumstances, the general condition of bodily health, or even the hour of 
tlie day, and a thousand other trivial influences, are known to produce such 
effect ppon our estimates of mere personal ease or convenience, that in 
attempting to decide a question of the relative tease or smoothness of any 
two carriages on any two lines, by the feelings of the travellers, we should 
not only have a number of conflicting opinions equal to the number of 
individuals whose judgments we^e consulted, but should receive even iiom 
the same individualB contrary opinions at different times and under like cir- 
cumstances. It was, therefore, very properly decided to refer this, as well 
sa all the other questimis, to instrumentid and mechanical tests.^ But con- 
siderable difficult were encountered in aeconqdiabing this. Mr» Wood 
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first attempted to measure the irregularities of the carriage niotions hf a 
pendulum placed on a stand on the floor of the carriage^ Intending that 
this pendulum should register its own vibrations, and that these vibrations 
should be taken as the indications of the motion. This iiytrument having 
fail^, Dr. Lardner, after several unsuccessful attempts, at length contrived 
an instrument which answered the purpose by writing down the irregular!* 
ties of motion in a system of signs, not giving direct and absolute jneasures 
of this motion, but comparative estimates, which would perfectly represent 
the relative smoothness and ease of different carriages on the same or 
different railways. The principle of this instrument is simple, and its form 
and construction may be easily understood. "" 

An iron tube is extended across the floor of the carriage from door to 
door, from which rises two perpendicular legs at each door to the height 
of about twelve inches. The horizontal part of this tube extending along 
the floor is filled with mercury, which likewise fills the legs to the height of 
some inches from the angle of the tube, being similar in all respects to the 
tube used in the instrument for recording the relative levels of the rails. 
The principal irregularity of motion to which railway carriages are liable 
being a lateral swinging to the right and to the left between the rails, this 
motion immediately affects the horizontal column of mercury which fills the 
tube extending along the floor, and the inertia of this column causes the 
column in the vertical tubes to oscillate in proportion to the lateral vibration 
of the carriage. A float is placed on the mercury in one of the vertical 
tubes, which bears a pencil similar to that described in the sel&registering 
level, which pencil inscribes on paper each particular oscillation of the mer- 
cury, and its exact extent. 

This, however, is only one of several irregular motions to which the car- 
riages are liable. Another of these is a rocking motion arising partly from 
the former lateral vibration, and partly from the irregularity of the level of 
the rails, either side of the carriage alternately sinking and rising, either as 
the relative levels of the rails change, or as the conical tires of the wheels 
mount upon them and descend by the lateral vibration. This rocking 
motion would cause a body placed at either side of the carriage alternately 
to ascend and descend in the vertical direction through a corresponding 
space, and at similar intervals. This motion was measured in the apparatus 
in the following manner : — A siphon barometer, formed of an iron tub^ 
of nearly an inch in bore, was placed at the side of the carriage near 
one of the doors. This barometer would be raised and lowered as the . 
side of the carriage itself was elevated and dq>ressed by the irregularity of 
the motion ; and this alternate vertical motion being imparted to the mer- 
cury in the barometer, the latter, in virtue of its inertia, would receive 
a corresponding oscillation upon the same principle as the horizontal column 
in the tube was affected by the lateral motion. A float was placed in the 
shorter leg of the barometric’ siphon, ^bich was made to inscribe the 
vibrations on paper in the same manner as the other instruments. 

Besides this rocking motion, railway carriages, like others, are liable to 
more or less alternate vertical shake common to the whole body of the caiv 
riage; and although it was manifest that this was the smallest in amount of 
all the irregularities of motion, it was deemed right to ascertain it. This 
was accomplished by a small self-remstering siphon baromet^ placed in the 
centre of the carriage. All these three instruments were prohkbly mounted 
upon the same frame, and their three pencils were made to act upon as thimy 
disfis over which the ^vas moved. The rolls of paper were all aiilved 
mne wineht wmcn acted upon h worm aud a i^teak of 
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by a^Qommon band, so that all the papetis moved on the respective discs at 
the same rate, and received upon them the inscriptions corresponding to 
the different motions. In front of each disc was provided a stamp, bearing 
won it the letter indicating the kind of motion recorded on the paper. 
Thus to the disc at which the horizontal motion was written the stamp H 
was printed ; to that on which the vertical motion was inscribed the stamp 
V was printed ; and that on which the rocking motion was recorded was 
exposed *’to the stamp R. All these punches were attached to a common 
rod, and moved together by the lever provided for that purpose. A person 
stationed at the window of the carriage at the moment of passing each 
quarter of a mile, struck the lever with his hand, and punched a letter on 
the paper which moved over each disc. These letters divided the paper 
into spaces corresponding to each quarter of a mile, and vertical lines were 
subsequently drawn upon it, which resolved the diagrams thus formed into 
portions corresponding to each particular quarter of a mile of the road 
traversed. 

In this manner the number of jolts of the carriage, and the nature and 
amount of each jolt which took place in each quarter of a mile, were 
registered. 

. So satisfactory have been the indications of this instrument, that by 
inspecting the diagrams the general state of the road can be with great cer- 
tainty pronounced. In passing along a newly made line, for example, it is 
at once rendered manifest when the train passes from a cuttings to an em- 
bankment, the latter being in a state of settlement, and therefore presenting 
more irregularity of surface. The instrument indicating horizontal mo- 
tion shows also, with considerable distinctness, the blows of the flanges 
against the rail, the effects of bad joints, and almost every other defect 
incidental to the laying of the rails. 

The instrument also exhibits the departure of the rails from a common 
level by the change of direction of the line, on either side of which the 
vibrations of the instrument for lateral motion arc made. But to under- 
stand this indication perfectly, and indeed to appreciate the instrument 
itself, the diagrams should be inspected. 

A vast number of experiments extending over several hundred miles 
of railway in repeated trips have been taken with this instrument by 
Dr. Lardner, and they form part of the Appendix to the present Report. 
An attempt has been made by Mr. Wood to reduce one of them to a nu- 
merical table, by causing the number . of vibrations in each quarter of a 
mile to be counted, together with the average extent of each vibration, and 
the whole to be tabulated. Such a table, however, would but ill supply 
the place of the diagram, which speaks a language that cannot be adequately 
interpreted by arithmetic. 

The application of this apparatus also showed in a very conclusive and satis- 
factory manner that the ease and senoothness of the motion of a carriage de- 
pend on other circumstances than the goodness of the road or of the carriage. 
Thus a carriage placed in the middle of a train will have less motion than 
it has when placed at the end of it. Also the carriages of a 4rain coupled by 
Mr. Booth’s couplings, which convert the train into a column in some 
degree solid, will show less motion than if coupled simply by chains. 
A carriage sJso whicli much ovei'hangs its wheels shows more motion than 
one whose wheels are farther apart; the end body of a carriage than the 
.niiddle body ; a carriage heavily loaded less motion than when more lightly 
speed of the motion has ^Iso a material influence on its irreju- 
^ . larities, the lateral swinging between the rails being greatly increased by 
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tlie increase of speed ; but, ceterie paribusy these irrMulorities are alwayir 
proportionally small as the road is well constructed, li the diagrams taken 
by the experiments of Dr. Lardner be carefully examined with reference to 
the circumstances in which they were taken, they will illpstrate all these 
truths. 

Curious and interesting as were the questions for the investigation of 
which these several instruments of observation were contrived, thp subject 
transcending all others in importance, not only with a view to a. com- 
parative estimate of the merits of different systems of construction, but as it 
affects the whole question of railway transport, and as it involves the prao- 
ticability of realising those speculations of vastly increased powers of speed 
which have fascinated the public of late, was the actual amount of resistance 
opposed to the moving power at present on railways. Whether the system of 
Mr. Brunei shall affect a material reduction of this resistance is a question 
whose importance will mainly depend on the result of the former 
inquiry. 

Most readers will be disposed to ask with astonishment, how it is that 
a question of such vital importance in railway practice has not been long 
since set at rest ? The answer is, that since the capital of the country has 
been put in motion by the railway mania, engineers hjive been too 
much engrossed by the immediate occupation of planning and projecting 
lines of railway to attend much to a question which they regarded as of 
rather an abstract nature ; that according to the habit of practical men, they 
formed an estimate of this resistance (from eight to ten pounds per ton of 
the gross load on the level line), which for all practical purposes they 
regarded as sufficiently correct ; that although no one could tell the groupds 
of this estimate, nor indeed did there appear any (save what is vulgarly 
called Tlie Rule of Thumb ”), it was tacitly acquiesced in by all who 
were interested in the subject. 

Many obstacles also presented themselves to those scientific men who 
were disposed to enter on such an inquiry, by an extensive and rigorous 
course of experiment. Such experiments are attended with considerable 
expense, are not quite free from danger, and railway companies are not 
always willing to allow the traflSc of their lines to be impeded as it would 
be liable to be by such proceedings upon them. The question is also 
attended with some difficulties, partly mathematical, and partly of a merely 
practical kind. • 

Some years since a French gentleman, M. de Pamboiir, made a course of 
experiments on the Liverpool and Manchester Railway with a view to de- 
termine the amount of this resistance. The results he obtained, however, 
were not satisfactory, nor were his methods of inquiiy such as would have 
afforded correct conclusions.* 

It is not necessary here to notice his calculations more fully, as yte shall 
presently show that the investigation now before us presents the question 
of resistance altogether in a new light. 

The resistance offered to the tractive power by a carriage proceeding 
with a uniform motion on a straight and level railway is produced, partly 
by the friction of the axles of the wheels in their bedvings, partly by 

• In the mathematical formul® which follow from M. de Pambour's reasoningt and whtcli he 
uses ill his calculations, he has wholly omitted the effect of the momentum of the wheelo the* 
carriages in accelerated and retarded motion, so that his formulie, in fact, represent the mptiqn qfe 
slcd^ and not that of a wheeled carriage.^ The effect of such an error is far firkin inconside^ajrft;,' 
whefihho weight of the wheeb and axles is so great as in railway carriages. ^ ‘ . 
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the rolling of the tires on the rails, and partly by the inortia of the air 
which the carriage displaces in its progress. 

By a degree of accuracy of mechanical construction, which is within 
the present limjlts of engineering skill, and by a good system of lubri- 
cation, the friction of the axle in its bearing may be reduced to an exceed- 
ingly small amount. • 

The ajnount of resistance which attends a rolling motion is small, under 
the most unfavourable circumstances, as is manifested by the facility with 
which enormous weights are moved even on the rough surface of the earth, 
when coarse rollers of wood are placed under them. How insignificant, 
therefore, that part of the resistance must be which proceeds from the roll- 
ing of the tire of a wheel accurately finished in the lathe, on the surface of 
a not less accurately rolled iron bar laid as truly even and level as art can 
effect, may be easily conceived. 

The resistance proceeding from these causes has been generally considered 
to be the same at all velocities ; and if such be the case, it would follow that 
the expenditure of the moving power, in transporting a load over a given 
distance, would, so far as this source of resistance is concerned, be the same 
whether it were carried at five miles or fifty miles ap hour. Some slight 
differences, howevey, on this point have existed between the results of the ex- 
periments of those philosophers who have inquired respecting' it. Coulomb 
conceived that his experiments showed a slight decrease of resistance with 
the increase of speed, while Morin and others maintain that it is quite in- 
dependent of the velocity. All these seric?s of experiments were, however, 
made at velocities so much*]ess than those at which railway carriages move, 
thal^. any laws of friction established by them should be applied with con- 
siderable caution in railway investigations. Some of the^ experiments made 
in the course of the inquiry now before us raise a doubt on this point, and 
suggest a probability that the resistance from friction decreases as the 
speed is increased. 

To these sources of resistance, and to these only, have those who have 
devoted their attention to the practical working of railways, hitherto di- 
rected their inquiries. To reduce these to the lowest possible amount by 
the excellent construction of the carriages and engines, and the exquisite 
perfection of the road on which they move, has been the object to which 
the engineering profession has addressed all its powers, and with what signal 
success it is needless here to say. Such carriages and < such roads could 
never have entered into the contemplation, even of the most sanguine spe- 
culator on the progress of art. 

The remaining source of resistance — the air — has been overlooked, or, 
if it received a thought, it was regarded as bearing so small a proportion 
to the other causes of resistance, that, without producing any error of 
importance, it might be confounded with them ; that its effect might be 
calculated oti the same principles; and that the estimate of resistance 
thereby obtained, would be sufficiently near the truth for all practical 
purposes. That estimate was, as we have said, at the usual speed of rail- 
way trains, from eight to ten pounds per ton of the gross tead. 

We shall presently see how far this assumption, and the' estimates based 
upon it, are countenanced by the immediate results of experiments. 

It appears from the Report before us, that the method decided on for 
investigating* the resistance upon the Great Western Railway, was the 
common method of observing the rate at which a train in motion is mra- 
dually retarded. If it be admitted (as it has been always assumed to He), 
that friction is the only, or the principal retarding influence, it must then 
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be admitted also that the velocity which a carriage will loae when not im- 
pelled by any force will be equal in equal times* On this principle, propei^ 
formula; were constructed by Dr. Lardner, in which due allowance was 
made fqr the effect of die momentum of the wheels of jhe carriages in 
rotation ; and in order to obtain as great a number as possible of distinct 
experiments, from which a mean value of the friction might be deduced, 
he divided the interval between the moment at which the carri^e was 
dismissed with a known speed, until it came to rest, into a succession of 
short intervals, for each of which the velocity was observed. By sucU 
means the velocity lost in each of diese successive intervals was ascertained, 
and such velocity formed a datum from which the amount of friction or 
resistance might be calculated. 

Upon applying these formula; to a number of the experiments, a result 
was obtained, which was so unexpected, that in the first instance it .was 
deemed to be an error of calculation. It was found, in fact, that the com- 
puted amount of resistance for the first interval in each experiment after 
the train was dismissed was enormously greater than any estimate which 
had ever been made of that resistance. Thus it was found, that when the 
train was started with a speed of about tliirty miles an hour, the computed 
value of the friction was about twenty pounds a ton, instead of not ex- 
ceeding, according to the common estimate, eight or ten pounds ! The idea 
that this proceeded from any error of calculation or of observation was 
soon dispelled by finding that a like result followed from every experiment, 
and every calculation, without exception. It was also observed that the 
computed value of the resistance was greatly increased where the velocity 
of the train was considerable at starting. It wjis farther observed that the 
computed values for the successive intervals until the train was reduced to 
rest were gradually less, the computed value for the first interval being 
generally two or three times greater than for the last. 

No doubt now remained that the resistance which was developed in these 
computations was a real resistance of much larger amount than any which 
has been hitherto contemplated, and that it has a direct dependence on the 
velocity, which it is known friction has not. 

The atmosphere of course presented itself at once as the cause of this 
I'csistance. It has been established by the experiments of various phi- 
losopliers, that this resistance within the limits of their experiments in- 
creases as the squar^p of the velocity ; but their experiments did not extend 
to railway speed, and therefore could not be assumed with certainty 
as a datum. It was thought necessary, therefore, to reduce the question to 
immediate experiment on the railways themselves; and although such 
experiments as those just adverted to, computed by tlie formulae which were, 
used, gave results which could not be far from tlie truth, it was considered, 
that where an effect was indicated by the calculations so very different from 
what practical men have hitherto supposed»to exist, such a result should, if 
possible, be deduced more immediately from experiment, and be made more 
independent of calculation founded on mere mutliematical reasoning. For 
this purpose Dr.*Lardner proposed, as an experimentum crucis^ to dis- 
miss .a train of coaches at a high speed down a steep inclined plane, 
and to observe with precision the extent to which it would be acceler- 
ated ill its descent by the gravity of tlie planp. If it were true that the 
resistance indicated by the above calculations were really that of the atmo- 
sphere, and that that resistance increased as the square of die speed, it was 
expected tliat in the descent a speed would be obtained which might. 



produce )% reBisiance equal to the gravity of the plane, and tluiit ^kt 
happened, no further acceleration would take place, but that the train would 
move uniformly to the foot of the plane. It was fkrther proposed to select 
a second plane Jess steep than the nrst,'and to make upon it a like ^pe- 
rinient; the gravity upon the latter being less than upon the former in 
proportion to its inclination, a less speed would produce a resistance in 
equilibrium with it, so that each plane would have a limit to its accderating 
power, depending jointly on the resistance of the][air, and on the weight of 
the train. 

It was likewise proposed to vary the weight of the train upon the tome 
plane, in which case the limiting velocity would be 'varied in a Correspond*- 
ing manner. 

These experiments were accordingly tried with complete success, the 
results verifying all that was anticipated from them. The two planes 
selected for the purpose were the Whistoii Inclined Plane on the Liverpool 
and Manchester Railway, and the Madeley Plane on the Grand' Junction 
Railway, the former descending at the rate of one in ninety-six, and ' the 
latter at the rate of one in a hundred and seventy-seven. 

A train offbur coaches, loaded with a weight equal to forty-two passengers, 
was impelled from the top of the Whiston Plane at the rate of about 
thirty miles an hour. Its velocity was observed to increase for a few 
hundred yards, when it obtained a speed of thirty-two and a quarter miles 
an hour, with which it descended uniformly to the foot of the plane. 

The same carriages deprived of their load were started in like manner 
down the plane, when they were found to attain a velocity of thirty-one 
miles <an hour, which received no alimentation during the descent. 

In like manner on the Madeley Plane a similar train was started, and it 
gradually attained a speed of twenty-one miles an hour, which it retained 
until it completed its descent. Each of these experiments was repeatedly 
tried, always giving nearly the same result. 

Here, then, are facts which, being independent of all theory or calculation, 
cannot be either evaded or disputed. A load of eighteen tons has a 
gravitating power down one in ninety-six, amounting to four hundred and 
twenty-one pounds; that gravitating power was, it appears, balanced by some 
resistance when descending at ihirty-twQ' and a quarter miles an hour. 
This resistance amounting to four hundred and twenty-one pounds n^as of 
course composed of friction and the atmosphere. If the friction were taken 
at the common estimate of nine pounds, the friction of this coach train 
would be one hundred and sixty-two pounds, ‘and it woufd then follow that 
the atmospheric resistance at thirty-two and a quarter miles an hour was 
two hundred and sixty pounds ! 

But even this would appear too low an estimate of this liitl erto neglected 
opponent to railway speed, for, by comparing the uniform speed obtained 
in the descAit of the Whiston Plane with that obtained in descending the 
Madeley Plane, assuming that the atmospheric resistance is in proporti6n 
to the square of the velocity, Dr. Lardner fouhd that the value of the friction 
could be obtained, and the value which he obtained for irwas by this pro- 
cess a small fraction more than five pounds a ton. If this value be correct, 
that portion of the whole resistaVice due to friction would be about ninety- 
three pounds, leaving three hundred and tiyenty-eight pounds to the account 
of the atmo^here ! * 

Tliis very low value of the friction was deduced by a j^rocess in which 
nothing was assumed, except that the resistance of the air is as the square 
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irf the speed, and^-tliat the friction of the two trains used in the two experi- 
nients was the same. The two trains were certainly not composed of the 
samo identical coaches, but they were composed of coaches similar in con- 
struction, equal in weight and equally loaded, and werp supported on a 
similar number of wheels of like magnitude ; and, in short, no reason ex- 
isted for supposing that tlie friction could be materially different. - 

By varying the load on the Whistou Plane it was also ascert^^ined that 
the resistance , of the air did not vary sensibly from the proportion of the 
square of the speed. If the squares of 31 and of 32} be taken, they will be 
found to be very nearly in the proportion of 15'6 and 18, which was that of 
the loads used. * 

Much on this Interesting subject still remains for investigation, and many 
more experiments will be necessary before the mean amount of the atmo- 
.spheric resistance to railway trains can be considered as ascertained with the 
requisite. degree of precision. Meanwhile it is indisputable that this resist- 
ance at the Gommon speed of passenger trains is of very formidable amount. 
That part of the resistance which arises from friction lias probably been 
reduced as low as it is likely to be. At all events, whatever importance 
may have heretofore attached to its fiirtlier diminution, it can now have 
very little weight in the economy of railway transport. Even supposing the 
whole friction annihilated, wo should not be relieved from much more than 
twenty per cent, of the present expenditure of power in passenger traffic. 
But since it is as^ impossible tliat this cinnihiJation of friction can take place 
as that the perpetual motion should be discovered, it may be safely assumed 
that we cannot practically reckon on any increased economy of power worth 
serious attention, by any further improvements directed towards the dimi- 
nution of friction. To whal, then, it may be aske<l, are we to look for that 
diniiniuioti of resistance which appears iiulUpeiisabh* for obtaining the 
increased speed after which railway engineers aspire ? It is an ascer- 
tainc^d fact, that every augmentation of speed will produce an augmentation 
of resistance, not proportional to the increase of speed, but in the vastly 
greater proportion of the increase of the square of the speed. Thus if the 
railway train, tried upon tlie Wiiiston Plane, were required to be moved at 
sixty miles an hour instead of thirty, the resistance which it would suffer 
from tlie atmosphere, instead of ainoiuiting, as it did, to about three hundred 
and twenty-eight pounds, would amount to one thousand three liundrcd 
and twelve poimdsi, to which ninety-three poi^nds being added for friction, 
would give a total resistance of one thousand lour hundred and five pounds I 
Thus the power of the engine <o accomplish this double speed would require 
to be increased in the proportion of four hiiudrcd and twenty-one to, orie 
thousand four hundred and live ! If, then, the present engines are cum- 
brous and unwieldy, and overload, and iojure the railway, what is not to 
be feared from engines capable of producing a power of an energy ^o enor- 
mously greatei*, and producing that pow^ci^with double the speed ! We are 
sure that no sober practical man will differ from us when we pronounce that 
in the present state of art the accorriplislimeiit of such an object is impvacti- 
cable. • 

Wlien w'e commenced this article, tlic meeting of the shareholders of the 
Great Western Railway, convci^d to receive the Report, w^as appointed for 
the 20th ultimo, and at the -time of its publication their decision "would 

* The full discussion of this course of experiments on resistance, including the details of the 
experiments themselves, and all the consequences which were obtained from them by the mathe- 
matical iuvestigation, is understood to be in preparation for publication. The experiments them- 
selves are stated in the Heport to form part of its, os yet unpnblishcd, Appendix. 
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probably have been made upon the question before th^m. Tliat meeting, 
however, having been postponed till the 6th instant, we feel that we shall 
pursue a more proper course by abstaining from any comment on the sub- 
stance of the Report which might have an influenc^e upon their decision. 
We shall not, however, infringe those rules which we consider to be dictated 
by justice and propriety, if we conclude with a few observations qn some 
points to /vhich it appears to us the attention of the shareholders should be 
directed, to enable them to arrive at a sound and just decision upon a ques- 
tion in which their interests are so deeply involved. 

The experiments on the deflexion of the rails under the pressure of the 
traffic will first demand attention. There can be, we think, little difference 
of opinion that that mode of construction is best, which, other things being 
the same, exhibits the least yielding under the traffic. But in ascertaining 
the comparative stability of different lines by the experiments which have- 
been made, care should be taken, first, that the experiments have been* 
carried to a sufficient extent in each case to give a fair average result; and, 
secondly, that they have been distributed so uniformly over each line as to 
remove any effects which might arise from local imperfections, either natural 
or artificial. For example, a line of one hundred miles may have a short 
portion on a bad natural bottom, such as clay, while the principal part of 
the remainder of the line may be on a good natural bottom, such as gravel. 
It would clearly be fallacious to deduce the stability of the whole line from 
experiments which from accident or otherwise were exclusively or principally 
made upon clay. 

In like manner a part of a line may be from local {ind temporary causes 
in confessedly bad order at the time of the experiments. If the principal 
part of the experiments were performed on such a part, it is equally obvious 
that the result would afford no Mr average effect. 

Again, it may be questioned whether the mere effect of the deflexion of 
the rail under the wlieel is, p€7' ,ve, a serious defect in the road. When rails 
are laid on chairs, supported by stone blocks, there can be no doubt that 
a deflexion will take place mid-way betw^een the successive chairs. 'J^his 
effect, however, is expended first on the elasticity of the rail, from which it 
is conveyed in a mitigated degree to tlie chair, and if the stone block on 
which the chair rests be tested, possibly the effect transmitted to it will be 
scarcely sensible. 

One of the injurious consequences attending deflexion is, if it he 
conveyed to the ballasting or foundation of the road, it is continually liable 
to unsettle the stones and timbers in the bed which supports them. If it 
appear not to have this effect, then its injury is, in a great degree, limited 
to the increase of resisUince which it wiP produce to the iiKition uj)on the 
road ; and as it appears that this 'increase, however considerable, must form 
a most fninute fraction of the real resistance opposed to the moving power, 
it may be safely disregarded. • 

1 hese observations are general, and offered without any particular, refer- 
ence to the facts which will come under decision. 

As to the comparative ease of the carriages on different fail ways, that can, 
we conceive, only be decided by carefid comparison of the diagrams which 
have been made by the instrument that has been used to measure and record 
these irregidarities of motioii ; but it is evident that in such a comparison 
. ® P*‘ecautions are necessary, as in the examination of the deflexions ; 
mdwd, more care is required, since the irregularities in question are de- 
^ greater variety of causes. The same causes which influence 

e deflexions likewise, of course, influence these ; but the latter are still 
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more affected by the sjjced of tlie train when the diagram is takjen, by the 
place of the carriage in the train, and by the place of the instrument in the 
carriage. Something, though we apprehend not a great deal, is likewise 
due to the construction of tlie ciu’riage itself, putting out of view, of course, 
the case of a decidedly defective coach. We are altogtUher sceptical as to 
the possibility of deducing any mere arithmetical conclusion from such dia- 
grams. • 

The question of the comparative resistance on different lines, so far as 
that resistance depends on friction, is one of considerabh? difficulty. The 
process by which the small amount ol friction-rcsistiuice is extricated from 
the large mass composed of the resistance of the air and friction taken to- 
gether, is one of a delicate and difficult nature, the solution requiring the 
application of the highest branches of transcendental analysis, and even 
with the aid ot this power, the friction cannot be determined unless the 
amount of atmospheric resisUmce be assumed, or be iireviously computed ; 
in fact, the two resistances due to friction and the air are so combined in the 
formula which results from the investigation, that it is difficult to determine 
either indejpendently of the other. It is probable, however, that after this 
question, now novel, has received a due portion of attention from mathe- 
matical inquirers, and after more extensive experiments have been made to 
form the basis of mathematical calculation, the* respective amounts of these 
resistances may be obtained with some precision, but at present it may 2^ro- 
bably be more prudent to consider the relative amounts of friction on dif- 
ferent lines of railway, and with different systems of construction to be sub 
judtee. 

The fuel consumed by the engines, being the representative of the quan- 
tity of power exjiended, is a most important clement, and this, it will be 
seen, ought to bo considered with immediate reference to the speed main- 
tained. As the resistance increases in so vast a proportion relatively to the 
speed, it is a consequence that no skill on the part of the engineer can evade 
that a proportionally great consuniptioii of fuel must take i)lace ; in fact, 
this enlarged consumption is the price paid for the increased expedition. 
To form a just comparison, therefore, of any two lines with reference to the 
fuel, they must be considered with reference to traffic carried on at the same 
speed. 

Such appear to us to be a few of the principal considerations which should 
be entertained by All who wish to arrive at a sound practical conclusion on 
this question. We rejDeat, that we entirely abstain from expressing finy 
opinion or deducing any conclusion from the experiments actually made. 
These are stated witli much clearness in the Report written by Mr. Wood, 
who has deduced from them his conclusions, and these conclusions are in the 
hands of the shareholders ; but he has likewise given all the details of the 
cxjierinients on wliicli those conclusions arc founded in his AjqiendiX, which, . 
though not printed, is, we presume, accessible to all who have an interest in 
the undertaking. 
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Chateaubriand quotes a story from Gregory of Tours, that the soldiers 
of King Lenvieldus found the monasteiy of St. Martin, between Sagiintuni 
and Cartliagena, abandoned by every body except the old abbot, who was 
quite bent with age, but nevertheless fort droit in virtue and holiness. A 
soldier wanted to cut off Jiis head; but this' soldier fell on his back and 
expired. It is a type of Spain. Decrepit Spain, like the ancient solitary 
of the convent, always thinks herself invulnerable ; and the fate of the 
soldier has always attended those who assailed her. The genius of her 
people, so unlike the rest of Europe, idle, braggart, and comic, must be 
thoroughly understood ere we can find a clue to those inarches and counter- 
marches ending in nothing, ere we can know this country, where, if one 
party gain a victory to-day, instead of following it up and putting an end 
to what others would finish at once, the conquerors halt upon the field of 
battle to publish a boasting dispatch until their foes return to drive them 
away, and act the same farce in their turn — where, if they do not take a 
city to-day, they will to-morrow; and where, if it be urged that Don Carlos 
may before that morrow be master of Spain, the hidalgoes answer that they 
took six hundred years to drive out the Mooi*s, or quote the saying of that 
true Spaniard, the patient Sancho, in which is contained the whole practical 
wisdom of this world, “ 'Fherc is a remedy for every thing but death.” 

And yet the incredible superiority of the two greatest writers of the 
Peninsula, Cervantes and Camoens, over their contemporaries who dreamed 
and speculated by the side of human nature, is that they wore both men of 
action. The former a soldier, a man of letters writing for the stage, a tax- 
gatherer, an agent of affairs, seeing all kinds of men, fit for every thing by 
his great sense, except to grow rich, imagined that book which, as the 
Spaniards sa}’^ of Don Quixote, is divinely written in a divine language, 
wliich bears the stamp of national genius, and still more signally of tiie 
human mind — bold, inventive, and eternally reasonable. The latter a 
knight and a poet, whose life reads like a little Odyssey, composed 
.amidst privations of all kinds, the first epic poem of Europe ; and yet thosi* 
rude passages of his life did not alter in him that sweet disposition of high 
intellects to judge mankind moderately and by their least repulsive side. 

When we cast our eye over the section of Portuguese literature, which is 
tliat wdth which we shall now occupy ourselves, we perci^ivc poets, historians, 
and novelists who existed long before our own classics, and recalling to 
mind the many nations among whom their language was diffused, wc ai e 
led to inquire wliy, after producing such masterpieces, it ceased to be cul- 
tivated even in the beautiful lan(| of which it is now the only glory, 
power ©f the Spaniards has often done wrong to the military renown of the 
Portuguese; the same lias happened to their literature. The two lan- 
guages liad a common origin, the masterpieces which fixed them appeared 
almost at the same epoch — and yet Lope de Vega and Caldenfn were 
more known in Europe than Saa de Miranda, Ferreira, or even Camoens 
himself, who preceded them. Tliis indifference must be attributed to the 
geographical position of Portugal, and still more to the political relations 
of the two countries. The Portuguese, all-powerful in Asia, were nothing 
in Europe. Spain imposed her laws and arts upon a portion of the neigh- 
bouring populations. However ignorant we may have been of Portuguese 
literature, we may affirm that it is as rich as the Spanish, and woud have 
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acquired even greater celebrity if a political convulsion bad not arrested 
its progress. But all considerations are trivial compared with the relative 
importance in the history of civilisation and humanity which the Peninsular 
idioms are destined to assume. A prospective glance at the vast continents 
of America, enclosing regions fit for the support of man, and surpassing in ex- 
tent and fertility that narrow zone of arable land which circles the Old World, 
opens up such views of the future greatness of the human race«as to lead 
the intelligent mind to conclude that the scheme of Providence has yet to 
be developed upon a scale of which w’e can form at present but a remote 
conception — a prospect only comparable to that which astronomy has 
opened up to us in infinite space. The languages of Spain and England 
are thus destined to become the tongues of so great a moiety of the species, 
that those of modern Europe must sink into comparative insignificance. 
When tlie valley of the Mississippi shall alone contain within its bosom 
three hundred millions of civilised inhabitants, the language and literature 
of a few millions of French or Germans must lose their supremacy. That 
universal language which for the purposes of science and philosophy en- 
gag(?d the attention of Leibnitz and other great minds will have thus in 
some degree been realised. The Spanish and English tongues, into which 
all fractional components must merge in the New World, are destined here- 
after to be the instruments of knowledge of the largest number of civilised 
jjien the world has ever seen. 

If what Madame J3acier says be true, that all modern tongues are but 
barbarous jargons when compared with the classics, it is consolatory that 
that tongue which bears the greatest affinity to the noljle language of Rom^ 
is destined to survive, perhaps the most lasting memorial of its speakers. 
Copious, expressive, and concise, the Spanish already presents a fit instru- 
ment of knowledge. As the perfection of a language is the consequence of 
its being the medium of a civilised people, it may happen that this very 
perfection, which, in the ease of the Sanscrit, is thought to prove an antiquity 
of six thousand years, may hereafter corroborate the existence of Rome ! 

It is not, liovvever, with philological disquisitions that we intend to trouble 
ourselves. The Latin corrupted by the conquerors became the language 
of Galicia, Portugal, and Castile. The French then came with the arrival^ 
of Count Henry of Burgundy to modify this idiom. A fragment of a poem 
on the occupation of Spain by the Arabs, attributed to Roderick King of 
the Goths, belongs, it is said, equally to both languages. Political coitl- 
motions soon made a marked difference. Two different courts modified 
their languages. Among the Spaniards, the Arab exercised all its ia- 
fluence Its guttural sounds were adopted, and gave to the language that 
energetic nobleness which has gained it so many admirers. The Poir- 
tugiiose preserved more harmony. The song of Gonzales Hermiguez, and 
that of Egaz Moniz are specimens of the language at this cpociu It had . 
become singularly appropriate for the expression of tender, pathetic, or 
passioned sentiments, and Ferreira, who had himself done so much fiar . its 
progress, rightly conceived its characteristic charm when he said that the Pbr- - 
tuguc^e Muse, the heiress of the muses of Greece and Italy, softly sang and 
softly sighed — A musaPortugueza docemente uisinra^ docemente canta!^' Witl| 
a singular resemblance to the Provencal language, it possesses that sim- ' 
plicity which is so poetical in the Troubadours, as shown by M. Raynouard 
in his learned work. Such as it was fixed by the great ’writers of the 
sixteenth century, the Portuguese language has also much analogy with 
the Spanish ; and MontemayoPs sonnet, which may be equally read in both 
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languages, is a sufficient proof of it; but their genius is different, and the 
Portuguese Jias preserved much more of the Latin forms. 

The researches of Sismondi and Bouterwek have developed to us a 
world where at first sight we had only beheld a chaos. The philosophical 
revolution effected by such writers as Ginguene, at a time when the literary 
riches of all nations had become*so considerable as to require classification, 
is one of she best of our age. Had that clever writer survived, the immense 
analysis of all the literatures of Europe which he contemplated would 
not assuredly have failed to comprise the history of Portuguese literature. 

Obliged to reject a crowd of details, the brief sketch here offered reduces 
itself to a barren nomenclature. Literary Portugal may be compared to 
one of those islands of wliich navigators have seen the coasts, but of the 
riches of wliich they are completely ignorant. We can only afford to cast 
a rapid glance over the most remarkable men who have appeared at various 
times, principally confining our attention to a few of comparatively modern 
date. 

In reflecting upon this literature, we remark how often it has expe- 
rienced complete changes and revolutions in a very short time, owing to 
political circumstances. After a few rude essays, it was encouraged by a 
king and legislator, who was himself a poet. It is at this period that we 
behold Lobeyra, the author of the Amadis de Gaul, which, translated by 
the father of Tasso, exercised so great an influence throughout Italy. A 
spiritual simplicity in the narrative, a certain amiable malice which is not 
satire, constitute the charm of the French fnhliaux. The Italians, in their 
old novels, are sufBciently soft, flattering, and simple in appearance, but 
more vicious than tender, more intriguing than gallant ; they are too often 
tragic. The Spaniard in his antiquities, distinguishes himself by a simplicity 
so noble that it is inimitable, and by sentiments so beautiful that he may 
well be proud of them. All the French warriors are lovers in their tales, 
all the Spanish lovers are warriors whose proud love expresses itself with 
exaggeration ; — such is the spirit of the Ftspejo de Amndores. They are 
also at times interesting, from the native piquancy of their style, as well as 
from the knowledge they afford of the manners and customs of the age. 

UTie following is a specimen from Moraes of a conversation which takes 
place between a doctor and a knight, who discourse together about their 
pre-eminence at a period ivlien the sciences and arms enjoyed a high con- 
sideration. “ I know,” says the knight, that reasons ‘are the arms with 
which you have always fought, and it is not extraordinary that you know 
hoiv to conquer those who never made any use of them. But, master 
Doctor, I .will make to you an observation. What would you say if you 
found yourself on a flat plain, surrounded by a thousand Moors — if you 
beheld their cuirasses sparkling so near, that you could tell the metal of 
which lire plates were made, and the dazzlings, like butterflies, would not 
leave your eyesight? Ah, Sehor^Doctor J you have never found yourself 
in front of a hundred huge bombards aimed against your breast; you 
have never seen those faces yellow as wax ; you have never called upon the 
Holy Virgin without having any one to help you ; you Have never fled to 
save your life; you have never been obliged to quit the ground in the pre- 
sence of all the world ; you have never heard cries and blasphemies against 
heaven, at tjic moment, when your legs were entangled together. Ob, 
but you would have forgotten then both the Code and the Digest ! ” 

Portuguese literature from this era begins to develope itself ; but it is 
some time before it offers any thing remarkably, until the moment, at least, 
when nature created a poet. In the fifteenth century appears Bernardin 
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Ribeiro, wJio, by addressing himself to the heart, makes the charms of his 
poetry be felt. Endowed with the most precious quality that a writer can 
possess, he marks a brilliant period. His chivalric melancholy paints an 
age of agitation. He is a poet without art which was boi;^ subsequent to 
him. Under the reign of Emanuel, the Portuguese language assumed 
the same physiognomy as the Italian under Leo X? the Spanish under 
Cliarles V., and the French under Louis XIV. In tlie sixteenth cen- 
tury appeared two legislators of their Parnassus, Saa de Miranda and 
Antonio Ferreira. Presenting a union of the happiest and most brilliant 
qualities, they speak to the heart and the intellect, and, by meditating upon 
tlie ancients, introduced new measures, and brought tlie language to per- 
fection. The former, endowed with great sensibility and simplicity, follows 
the ancients as his guides, while abandoning himself to a contemplative 
spirit, which denotes the passionate admirer of nature and the wise friend of 
mankind. Tlie latter, brilliant, correct, and elegant in his poetry, unites 
dignity of language to charm of versification. He occupies himself essen- 
tially with the forms of style, and we perceive that he has studied them 
deeply. When he lays aside the rules which he seeks to inculcate, and 
allows the language of his heart to speak, hi* produces a masterpiece, as, for 
example, his Inez de Castro. His genius created the second regular tragedy 
of Europe. Dedicating himself to the theatre, ho next wrote the first comedy 
of character, and thus laid open the legitimate path of the drama to modern 
Europe. Gil Vicente, the contempirary of these two great men, less imi- 
tative because he addresses himself to the taste of the nation, devoted 
himself to the stage and made his own rules, or rather he listens to none;^ 
he stamps the vices of his age in a manner to be comprehended by a whole 
people. After having instructed them, he animates them with his gaiety^ 
and, at the same time, interests them by his pictures of chivalry and religion. 
Around these men are grouped several authors less celebrated, but who 
shone by correctness, harmony, and that contemplative melancholy which 
distinguishes the inhabitants of the south. Affectation is often seen side by 
side with nature with them, and an oriental image frequently leads them 
Iroin the path of correct taste. Diogo Bernardos is of this number, as well 
as Andrade Caminha. 

But while these poets enjoyed the favours of fortune, and could sing in 
the bosom of courts the exploits wdiich excited the admiration of the world, 
a man unknown ^to all, poor and exiled, owing nothing to fortune, and all . 
to his own courage, shared those exploits which he aspired to celebrate. 
Agitated by the passion which made the destiny of his life, thinking one 
moment of his misery, the next of his country’s glory, he escapes from • 
tempests, gives the world the Lusiad, and expires in an hospital. It is not 
the fiAe harmony of his stylo, and the grandeur .of his imagery, which have 
made Camoens survive time, — it is the fire of a noble spirit, which pene- 
trates ail hearts, of whatever ago or country they be. 

In the third period Camoens is dead, but his spirit animates his age, 
lie seems to have bestowed a portion of his chivalrous dreaminess and 
ardent sensibility upon a few minds. Rodriguez Lobo leads us along with 
him into the bosoms of the fields, and borrows from nature his smiling 
images. Like all those who feel more than they can express, there is" a 
vagueness in his poetry, and a want of animation in his thoughts. 

Cortereal is another of Camoens* contemporaries. He is a*poet-warrior, 
and is indebted to his own sensations alone for the beauties which appear in 
his works, for the burden imposed by antiquity is too heavy for him. 
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The nation is next enslaved^but Pereira de Castro transports us into the 
jnidst of t|ie magnificence of ancient mythology ; but the pomp of Olympus 
■fias ceased to move ns. * 

, ^ Yiolante do Ceoj^atia e Soosa^ Vasconcellos^' &c., mark the age of false 
taste which covered. Europe at one period, beginning in Italy with Marino, 
in Spain with Gongora^ jn England with the imitators of those Precieiises 
Ridicules wboni ftic satire of Molicrc transfixed in France. A few ridi- 
culous conceits, the most frigid and hackni'ed terms of mythology, insipid 
, ^adrigals, and the cold puerilities of tiresome pastorals, — such was lite- 
rature until Antonio Jose appeared. He is too imperfect, too negligent, and 
Jioo trivial to survive his age, but he possesses originality, and the infamous 
Intjuisition, by burning the poor dramatist alive, gave his name a melan- 
choly pledge^ of immortality. Writers wiio had the courage to struggle 
i^ainst the united efforts of Jesuitical. despotism and ignorance, paid the 
forfeit of their Jives for their intrepid devotion- The "^lagus was seen to 
^Gposit upon its shores and before the walls of the capital the dead bodies 
of-those who were thrown into the sea from the forts of Cascaes and Bugio. 
;.tJhder monkish and Jesuitical influence, every thing was disgracefully sub- 
jected to a censorship ; the works of the great ‘masters were altered. From 
^bat moment commenced that time of brutalisation in which authors who 
treated of mythological subjects began with’ intimating that they did not 
adopt the fictions of the poets as religious dogmas, and believed in nothing 
but the God of Christians. ‘But as every thing that exists is subjected to 
the a:lternativc of advancing or retrograding, this state of things could not 
last long; neither, on tlie other liand, could there be in literature a com- 
plete and sudden change all at once. The odious power which stifled all 
thought .was at last oiwtlirown — the intellects of men awoke. An able 
minister, the great ^Marquis of Ponibal, gave a new impulse to study and 
commenced a literary reform, — the society of Arcadians was founded. 
Many imitators of the ancients illustrated its foundation,. — Garzaon and 
Hiniz da Cruz are tlie most remarkable. They resuscitated the taste for 
ancient literature; their brilliant versification recalls their good models, 
and from their manner of thinking, more than from tlieir style, we sec that 
they have read the French authors. The following cantata by Garzaon is 
beautiful, and marks the careful imitator of Virgil : — * 

“ DIDO FOIISAKKN. 

, “ ‘ Ya no froixo Orientc branqueando.’ 

“ Now glimincring in the purple orient sky, 

Th^, snow-white .sails of the Danlunian licet > 

Amidst the gilded ocean’s azure waves, 

On wings of prospcnoiis breezes fade away. 

.SThe^lorn abandon’d Dido, 

; Loud-shrieking, wanders through her regal liiiUs 
And seeks with anaddeiiing eyes,' yet all in vain, 

The fugitive Aincas. ^ 

Carthage, her new-born (‘Carthage, nought presents 
But .silent gloom and dark deserted shade ; 

With frightliil Jiishings on the naked shore, 

^ Hoarse «oiind through night the solitary waves ; 

Perched oh the golden spires 
Of the exalted domes. 

Nocturnal birds sinister omens cry. . . 

From the marmoreal tomb - » ^ 

All hoiTor-struck-bhe.deemBi 
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A thou$aiid tine* tbe cold and pal^ dust ' 

Of dead Sicbaens, with heu^t-tbiilllng voices 
Invoking, calls * Eliza, Eliza!* 

To the tremendous deities of Orciis 
An offering she prepares. 

But shuddering sees around 
The altar’s pile, for incense-breathing smoke* ^ 

Dark foani fermenting in the golden" ufns. 

And wine o’erturned, to streams of blood transfoiineik 
Her pale yet oeanteous face, « 

With frenzy fired, now bums, 

Her hair dishevelled fiows ; ' 

And soon her trembling footsteps near approach 
The asylum once so blest. 

Where, of her faithless hero. 

With deep heartfelt emotion, 

8he heard the impassioned sighs and lulling plaints. 

There the remorseless Pates, exulting showetl 
Troy’s shining spoils, which, o’er the splendid couch 
In festoons hanging, to her sight displayecl 
The lustrous shield, and briglit refulgent sword. 

Sudden, with hand convulsive, she lays bare 
The fatal blade, and, on its^ goring point 
Urges her tender alabaster breast.* 

Murmuring in crimson jets of sparkling foam 
The warm blood leaps in torrents frpni the wound ; 

Tinged with the purple dye, the marlilc.halls 
Tremble and start — the Dorian columns shake -i- 
Thrice she attempts to rise, 

Thrice agonised, upon the couch reclines 
Her fainting form ; non unto Heaven she lifts 
Her tear-dissolved eyes ; 

Then wildly ga/ing on the burnished mail 
Of the false 1'rqjau fied, 

Some dying words she uttered, and the sound 
Of their last wading mournful accents rang 
Along the sLuiptuied roofs, and Echo sad 
Long time with sighs the dismal tones prolonaed. 

Sweet pledges so tenderly 
Cheiishcd wbdonie. 

Ere Jove had dettrniin’d 
My flight to the tomb ; 

From Dido distracted 
The soul now receive, , 

From torments despairing 

, Her spirit rclie\ e ; » 

Sad Dido aliaudoned, ^ 

Thou has languished thine hour ; 

( )f thy Carthage renowned 
See the jiroud turrets tower ; 

But thy .spirit indignant. 

Where the dread Chiuron plies 
His bark o’er the torrent 
Of dark-boiling Phicgetlion, 

Hovering flics.” • 

Francisco Manoel is one of the chiefs of this school, and is bdkh an 
energetic and elevated writer, of whom more anon. Boca^, his contain-^ 
porary, belongs also to the same period; but this young podt, a voyager 
like Camoens, and, like him, too, unfortunate, seldom inspires sympathy, save' 
when misery wrings from him a few bitter plaints, l^cause we feel that 
these are true. The following sonnet paints sufficiently well his brief and 

agitated existence : — • - 

** Meu scr evaporei nn lida insana.” 

" My life exhales in woe and strife insane. 

And stormy passions which my bosom rend. 

Oh fool, 1 thought, fond wretch, 1 dreamt in vain. 

Life's mortal essence Time nor Chance would end* 
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To maf what countless suns did Hope extend ' 

Vain-glorious years that Fancy false did feign ! 

Now Nature frail, with slavish power doth bend 
To evils twined with Life’s primeval pain. 

Oh tyrant pleasures, by your might controlled, 

Say to what dark abyss my bark doth drive ? 

I^rd I ere in death this spirit weak hath fled 
Into the peace of a dominion cold. 

One moment grant to him, whose hours are sped, 

And teach him how to die, wto ne’er could live ! ” 

} 

Brazilian literature born in the seventeenth century has produced several 
poets* Duraon acquaints us in a picturesque and interesting manner with the 
customs of its ancient inhabitants. Basilio da Gama, detested by the Jesuits, 
has sung those countries in which they founded an empire. His varied 
pictures present much interest and his style is correct and elegant. Finally, 
we have to enumerate writers who merit the attention of critics, such as 
Caldas, the unfortunate Gonzaga, and the elegant author of poems addressed 
to the ladies of Bahia. . 

The history of tlie Portuguese prose writers does not offer less interest 
perhaps than that of the poets. The same causes developed their tah'nts, 
the same circumstances imparted to them their lustre. But in that country 
in which the East seems to have animated with its brilliant imagination the 
chivalrous exaltation of Europe, the different writers have not always sub- 
mitted to the laws of reason and philosophy. Astonished at the surprising 
facts which they had to transmit to posterity, historians thought themselves 
obliged to borrow the language of poetry, and if they often exhibit exag- 
geration in their style, we must attribute it as much to the grandeur of tlic 
events which acted upon their ardent minds, ai#tp the sallies of their imagin- 
ation. In the fifteenth century, when a crowd of warriors mingled with 
the ardour of combats the love of poetry, when knightly troubadours began 
to ennoble the Portuguese name, we perceive arising the fatlier of history, 
the natural, exact, touching, and philosophic Fernand Lopez. Azurara 
relates conquests like a man who had seen the places in wliich they had 
happened : finally, Bernardin Ribeiro appeared ; and if we only consider him 
as a prose writer, he is superior to his age ; or rather, he prepared the glory 
of succeeding ones. The sixteenth century, the golden age of Portuguese 
literature, at length arrived. All the dazzling allurements that glory could 
possess belonged to the nation. Proud of his tradition«s, injtoxicated with 
brilliant hopes, every Fortuguesit forgot the language of Inimaiiity. Two 
men then appeared with courage to rebuke the people. Ozorio deplored 
the cruelty of his contemporaries. The historian Barros, to whom Pope 
Pius IV. erected a statue, exalted still more their courage. He visited 
that lanA of Africa, where, according to his own expressions, tliere was 
not a river, bank, m rock that was not dyed with the blood of Portu- 
guese. Fond to idolatry of his Ration, brilliant courage absolves every 
thing*in bis eyes, as though he were a knight speaking to his companions in 
arms and leading them on to new exploits. Castanheda, Couto, Albuquer- 
que have always the elegance of truth. Finally, during 4his great period 
they had a diplomatist and a narrator full of interest, in Damian de Goez, 
and a voyager in Mendez Pinto whose style makes amends for his unbridled 
imagination. These great historians had for their remarkable successors 
Frey Luis dei Suza, Jacinthe Freire, Dandrade, and after them Vieyra, the 
most eloquent man of his age. 

The impartiality which rejects the prejudices of time and country is only 
acquired after long civilisation. Dazzleo by rapid conquests, whence their 
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nation derived allots splendour — led'on by a relirions zeal which did not 
permit them to discern the just from the unjust — believing themselves called 
by a particular mission to make new discoveries, they are brilliant in their 
mode of narrating facts and cruel in their reasonings, quoting a miracle 
worked against the infidels at the moment when we are led to expect a 
reflection of pity for the sanguinary deeds they had committed in the name 
of the God of peace. ^ 

Tlieir writings have all the enthusiasm of the age. They had no need to 
seek elsewhere for lofty deeds to celebrate, they had only to cast their eyes 
on what w^as passing around them. Their imagination needed not to sur- 
prise by invention, for the •truth of history was essentially poetical among 
them. Unknown seas traversed for the first tirrie, immense empires disco- 
vered, a handful of men opposed to entire armies, and those armies van- 
quished, the treasures of India deserting Venice and accumulating in the 
jMjrt of Lisbon, a new nature unfolding its splendour to the eyes of those 
inhabitants of Europe who had fancied themselves the most favoured by 
climate, such were tlie elements which they had to describe, which excited 
the imagination of their poets and developed their original character as 
writers. Even at the present day, when we look back upon the Portuguese 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries and view their conquest^i over 
the inhabitants of India who were infinitely their superior in riches, 
and all the arts of civilisation, we cannot help feeling astonished at that 
religious impulse which caused such wonders. But Catholicism, which had 
effected so many great and holy things in the Old World, which destroyed 
idolatry wherever it penetrated, which saved the world from the emperors 
of Rome, which civilised the barbarians, which abolished sacrifices all over 
the earti), which proclaimed the liberty of man in separating the spiritual 
power from the temporal, which caused the chains of the slave to fall, vrhich 
put an end to the murder and exposure of infants, which imparted the 
unity of God to the world, and which created, according to Montesquieu, 
that right of nations which antiquity knew not, fatally changed its aspect in 
the history of Spanish and Portuguese conquest. After having destroyed 
superstition it restored it; after having saved the new climes from the/ 
despotism of their princes, it cast them back under the feet of the Inqui- 
sition ; rafter having civilised the barbarians, it opposed itself, in the name / 
of infallible texts, to the progress of human science and morality ^ after " 
having abolished • sacrifices throughout the earth, it re-establishes them' 
universally, and more than once immolated wdiole populations upon its 
allar. Yet tlicir historians, in writing history in a manner more briUiant 
than sage, more chivalrous than philosophic, wrote it at the same time in a 
manner singularly useful, for they thus caused it to be read with eagerness 
and developed the national spirit. 

By a singular fatality the ballad literature, which ill Spain is so rich and 
beautiful, is lost to the student of Portuguese, the Concioneiro General 
published in 1510, of which Sir Charles Stuart possessed a copy, being oilt 
of print or illegible. 

It will thus bc^secn that the distinguishing characteristics of * Portuguese 
literature in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries still continue to imbue 
their modern poets : these are the spirit of Platonism, Christianity, and 
Chivalry which was born in Italy with Dante arid Petrarch, and the pastonfli 
or purely descriptive. In a former number we endeavoured to convey to 
the reader some idea of the Drama, as it was conceived and created by a 
man of genius in the seventeenth century, the original of the tragi-comedy — 
lofty, measured, Spanish and sublime of Corneille ; and of the tragi^y ~ 
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abstract, amorous, ideal, and divinely elegiac — of Racine* The spirit of 
Christian love platonic and chivalrous, which everywhere pervades Cal- 
deron’s drama, shines in its lustre, although the conclusion of his pieces will 
often appear to convey a morality or rather a faith purely catholic. To 
adopt the principle of religious heroism as a means of exciting emotion is 
not the taste of the present day in Portugal ; but -it is chiefly by means of 
a distant view of the haven of faith, that this poet in his Autos rewards the 
hopes and fears beyond the visible diurnal sphere,” by which the sufferers 
in his mortal scene were actuated, dismissing the spectators 

** In calm of mind, all passion spent. — Samson Agonistes. 

It is this highest life which Sophocles shadows forth in his masterpiece 
wherein after the pathetic scenes of (lidipus Coloneus, he veils the horror 
and pity by the interposition of a deity and the assurance of a haven 
of repose and purification for the dying hero. A drama must, liowever, be 
regarded as an unfit medium for inculcating a dogma of faith. Such a 
moral end is not always true to nature, and nothing is beautiful but the 
true. A profound pathos has been excited by Calderon in his “ Constant 
Prince,” a play founded upon the religious constancy of a Portuguese 
prince, and which the accomplishad Augustus Schlegel has not thought 
unworthy of t?anslating into his native tongue. In fact, every deserving 
work of the Portuguese «ind Spanish poets has already been rendered with 
admirable success into the rich and flexible German, — models which all 
translators would do well to follow in their faithful adherence to the metrical 
forms of the original. To the Magico Prodigioso the world is indebted for 
the Faust of Goethe, through which that drama might have also b(»come the 
remote inspiration of Byron’s ‘‘ Manfred,” Shelley’s “ Prometheus Un- 
bound,” and other works of the same lofty description. But although the 
works of Calderon and Lope duinng the time of Spanish domination held 
exclusive possession of the Lisbon stage, it does not appear that the romantic 
theatre found any followers of nj^te among the Portuguese. The classic 
models of Ferreira Miranda and Camoens were born in the age of Por- 
tugal’s greatness and expired with the loss of her political independence. 

Almost all these poets have cultivated the eclogue, elegy and pastoral 
romance — the first with simplicity, their successors with increased harmony, 
elegance and ideas. Contemplators of nature, but with minds biassed 
towards the brilliant ideas of love and glory, their shepherds speak too 
often like knights and have that melancholy exaltation which belongs to 
men continually crossed in their affections and hopes. In order to ex- 
press their love, they multiply incessantly the most exaggerated com- 
parisons, because this sentiment already so romantic among them was still 
more exalted by warlike expeditions: and we might apply to them what 
Ginguenc says ofitht first Italian poets : — “ Instructed in the school of 
Platonisfii, they departed so far, in their amorous poetry from all that is 
vulgar and terrestrial,* that they also often departed from what is intelligible 
and human. The women who were the subjects of these verses were as 
much flattered by this elevation of style as by that of tli© sentiments;” — 
harangues, in short, which we cannot help thinking were very much to the 
reproach both of Plato and Cupid. Nevertheless by a happy union, ele- 
gance is ofttimes joined to beauty of style, and in the descriptive poetry we 
always feel the observers of nature painting with charm what they saw 
before their eyes — beautiful forests, the blue ocean and the fertile banks 
of streams. We remark also that all objects of pastoral life are ennobled 
in their eyes, — that in their eclogues they introduce all kinds of animals, 
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and that a ridiciilous delicacy never makes them seek for pretended terms 
to designate those which have nothing noble about them. They thus enlarge 
the domain of bucolic poetry — they 

“ Call the vales and bi<l them hither bring • * 

Their bells and flowerets of a thousand hues,” 

with the truest delicacy of language, the chastest purity of style, even when 
painting the delirium of the most exalted love, at a period when the works 
of other nations were disfigured by indelicate blemishes. The success of 
Gay’s Pastorals in English literature is a well-known proof of* the charm 
of natural description. Though written for the purpose of ridicule, this 
one quality rendered their popularity certain. Bernardin Ribeiro and 
Saa de Miranda, both knights and poets, are models in their way. The 
latter, die favourite of a monarch, traversed beautiful Italy and picturesque 
Spain to imbibe his inspirations and returned to end his days amid the 
rustic scenes which best agreed with his melancholy and pensive turn of 
mind. Nothing can better paint the touching impression which li^ left in 
the memory of his friends than the verses of his contemporary Diogo 
Bernardes. “ He lived all his years because he neither feared nor hoped 
aiij^thing. Amiable inhabitant of our retreats, who could follow thy traces 
in these mountains and w'oods? Thou didst charm by the sweetness of 
thy song all that presented itself. in thy way. Returned from foreign lands, 
thy virtues excited envy and created admiration. Now a long sleep closes 
thine eyes; it opens mine to tears, and all here weep with me.” 

The gentle urbanity of Saa de Miranda is also recorded in a pleasant 
anecdote which has escaped many biographers. It is said that the poet 
having been inveigled into a contract of marriage by the brothers of a lady 
whom he had never seen, finding her at the first interview neither so young 
nor beautiful as he had been Jed to expect, instead of exhibiting any 
anger at the deception, courteously stepped up to her and presenting his 
walking stick, said, “ Chastise me with this staffs madam, for having come 
so late.” It w ill doubtless delight our readers to learn that the match was 
a happy one and that he died of grief for his wife’s death. Passenger,’* 
says his friend Bernardes, in his epitaph upon him, ‘‘ contemplate this 
tomb : it is adorned with palms : the ivy and the laurel here are seen : 
but it is empty. Fate has willed it thus. The body of Miranda should 
repose here, but ij: is afar. His soul was pure — it has fled to the skies: 
tiiere it awaits its mortal remains. Tlie crown of Saa must be woven of 
two laurels, one of the knight, the other gf the poet.’' Miranda’s lines 
upon his children are also very delicate and Grecian. They read like aji 
epitaph from the Anthology. 

“ WITHERED FLOWERS. 

** Roses bloom, and from buds they leap into operfng* flowers ; ^ 

Forests and valleys rejoice in ^he children of Spring : * 

But we, O friend, behold no more of the beautiful valleys 
The beautiful children, wc go no more to the flowery grove; 

For ah! our beauteous buds, Clcantliand Rhoda, bloomed 
Yestreen, and both to-day are faded into dust ! ” 

Claudio Manuel da Costa deserves a distinct place. Brazil reckons him*' 
her first poet, and Portugal one of her best. He has left some excellent 
sonnets competing in the style of Metastasio with the best c^^pnets of the 
delicate Italian poet, and his palinode addressed to his lyre, imitating the 
well-known one of Metastasio to Nice, Gras^ie al inganni tuoi, or the 
fjrractus ai cieio day que ya del cuello of Garcilasso^ is worthy to stand side 
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by side with its excellent models. The novel and majestic scenes of nature 
in that vast region cannot fail to give their poets more originality, variety 
of imagery and expressions of style than appear in them at present. 
European education extinguishes the national spirit, — they seem to be 
ashamed of showing themselves Americans, and hence a spice of affect- 
ation and an impropriety which give the foil to some of their best 
qualities. 

After Diniz, the immediate place among Anacreontic writers belongs to 
another Brazilian, — Gonzaga, better known under his pastoral name of 
Dirceu, and by his Marilia whose love and beauty he has celebrated in his 
lyrics. Some of these pieces arc of great beauty ; and yet, if tlie author, 
instead of painting in Brazil, Arcadian scenes and pictures entirely European, 
had described his native plains in their local colours and his amiable and 
ingenuous Marilia like the Virginia of St. Pierre, seated beneath the shade 
of palm-trees, while the superb lory, with his purple wings, flew around 
her head, the fleet coati bounded through the dense thickets, like the hare 
of Europe, or the scaly armadillo passed with heavy pace along the river 
side, or had amused herself in weaving for her lover a garland, not of roses 
or jessamines, but of the white flowers and vermilion berries of the odori- 
ferous coffee tree, the picture would have been more in harmony with a 
tropical climate. We cannot doubt,” says Humboldt, “ that the climate, 
the configuration of the soil, the physiognomy of the vegetables, the aspect 
of a smiling or a savage nature, influence the j)rogress of the arts, and the 
style which distinguishes their productions.” The mind becomes that 
which it contemplates,” says Rousseau; and future Brazilian poets, whether 
leading us through the boundless forests and magnificent scenery of their 
country, 

“ Per maria, ac montes, fluviosque rapaccs, 

. Frondifcrasqiic donios avium, catiiposquc virentes,” — LuruETit s. 

or striking their lyre to the notes of Petrarch, must feel its influence and 
cease to look at nature through die spectacles of books ere they will produce 
a masterpiece. 

But an undue proportion of pastoral poetry shows poverty of intelk‘ct 
and mannerism. It is the result of a narrow conception of the sympathies 
of mankind and of the art itself. For of what docs poetry tj’eat ? OF all 
those common-places which are the foundation of tlie human mind and upon 
which it has meditated since die beginning of the world. It speaks of the 
finite and the infinite, — the t];;iinsient and the permanent, — time and eter- 
— life and death, — the flowers that live for a day and the inountains 
that defy ages, — the rapid pleasures that fly like a shadow and God who 
endures for ever. It treats of whence wc came and whither we go, — of 
what we*must do tuic^what we must think, — whither wander those heavens 
that niglfily march like a silent army under an invisible chief, — what is 
this pensive and ardent soul which dreams of eternity and notwithstanding 
seems born to perish like the meteors of a summer’s night, llie moral 
world is also the world of poetry, as well as that figurefd, coloured world 
that surrounds us and is reflected in our minds. With more calm mag- 
nificence than the pomps of nature itself it opens upon us like the 
dysium of Virgil, — 

* •* Largior hic cainpos aether et lumine vestit 

Purpureo Solenique suum sua sidcra nonint.” 

But we must stop short. ** Enough !” says Rasselas to. Imlac, after a 
similar specification, «« 1 perceive that no man can ever be a poet.” Few, 
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indeed, is the number of those to whom has been entrusted that eelettial 
mission ! 

. There is a school of poetry abounding in strange wild allegory, derived 
from the Italians of the middle ages, of whiw Dante’s Canzone Vox 
cKintmdendo il terzo del mmete : and Camoens’ Elegy, ”* ** beginning * A 
piedade humana faltava^ may be taken as fair .specimens. It has been 
revived in our days by a consummate master with all the startliM e£fe^t 
of novelty, in an exquisite work, which, for angelic beauty, surpassesits fine 
models as much as Virgil’s gold surpassed the refuse of Ennius. It is only 
when following the strange, ethereal, dreamy fancies of Shelley’s “ Epipsy- 
chidion,” or the Mozart-like harmonies of his lyrical muse, that we per- 
ceive in what the very soul and essence of ideal poesy consist. Like the 
“Delia” of Tibullus, his muse, to whatever she turns, and to whatever 
subject directs herself, still exhibits the furtive grace that pervades her soul 
and animates all her motions, — 

Ilhim qnicquul agat quoquo vestigia vertat 
Conipoiiit iiiftim subsequiliirqiu- Decor/* 

A union of the pastoral with this platonic elevation marks sotne of Gon- 
zaga’s poetry and, notwithstanding we have been rather severe towards the 
rustic pipe, could wo but succeed in rendering the charms of the Portuguese 
into our riid(i vernacular, we would not scruple to say with the shepherd in 
Virgil, “ In tnmi labor at tmui& non gloria.^* The concluding lines seem 
boD’owed from those of Tasso, on his own imprisonment, addressed to his 
friend Stiglion, which cannot easily be translated into English verse, — 

“ Til clui no vai in Pindo 
Ivi pendc niia cctra ad un Cipresso 
Nalutala in inio noiiic e dilc a viso poi 
Ch io son ilagl* anni, e da Fortuna oj)presso.’ 


* The following is a translation in prose. VTc have not attempted one in verses remembering 
the words of Statiusji which Lord Strangford forgot. 

“ Vive prccor, nec tu divina ^neada tenta 
Sed lunge seiiucre ct vestigia semper adora.’* 

** Iliiinaii pity failed me — friendly people turned aside from me. In this perilous state I no 
longer found a land toward which to direct ray steps. Air was refused me, which all other beiii^ 
respire — in fine, Time and the world abandoned me. What a profound and difficult secret to 
eomprehend ! to be horn to live — to behold oneself wanting in every thing which is necessary to 
pursue that existence, aiftl yet be unable to ^ ise it. And these ills I recall not like the man who, 
after a furious tempest, relates the circumstance in a favourable time. Uncertain Fortune carries 
me still towards such miseries that 1 fear to make a single step — I no longer seek to shun the 
evil which tlireutciis me — I pretend no more to the good which fails me-— 1 brave the wickedness 
of men, for I depeii<| upon a Frovidcnce divine. In meditating on this truth I sometimes find a 
roiisolation to so many miseries. But, when swayed by human weakne&s, 1 cast my eyes over time, 

1 can only obtain a remembrance of years already passed. Tears of sadness are then my only 
comfort ; and 1 cannot dry them, save by permitting my imagination t^rpatc for itself a faAtastio > 
image of joy. • , ‘ 

Ah ! if it were possible that Time could retrograde like Memory, that finds again the traces 
of our first youth 1 If it were possible that, renewing the ancient history of my errors, it could/ 
transport me into the midst of those lowers in which I lived during my youth, and that then 
resemblance of along and melancholy sentiment should become my sweetest satisfaction ; that 1 
could find once more ifie amiable conversation of my mistress; that' 1 could explain to her xny 
new thoughts; that 1 could once more behold the country, our walks, cthe signs of intelligenoe- 
which she accorded me, her beauty, her looks, her charms, her grace, her affable politeness — that . 
1 could feci that sincere friendship removed from all base and terrestrial intention, such as,I have 
never known since then I Ah I vain regrets, whither do you transport this feeble heart trhish'caiuiot i 
yet subdue the useless desire which you cause to arise. t • 

** Say no more my Song, utter it no more. 1 could speak thus unconsciously for ages ; and, i( 
by chance, any one should accuse thee of being long and fastidious, reply that I do not sing ' col4 . 
gallantries with the desire of praise, but tiiat 1 unfold uaimple tale ^ ^things which have happened 
to me. Would to God that it was a dream I ” . 





It may perhaps add to the interest of the elegiac chaunt of Gonzaga to 
know that his sorrows wore not feigned and that his fate was as tragical 
as that of Abelard. Implicated in a pretended conspiracy, forged for the 
purpose of confiscating the wealth of certain influential families in Minas 
Geraes, the unfortunate poet was torn from his mistress on the eve of 
marriage and plunged into a prison, whence *he was transported to the 
coast of Africa, where he died.^ 

* «A PRIMAVERA. 


** Eis torna a nascer o anno fermoso 
Zephyro braiido o doce Priinaveru. " 

** Hoar Winter *s past and smiling hours now bring 
The purple time of flower-unfolding Spring ; 

The black earth crowns with verdure every vale ; 

The Naiad lilies lift their petals pale ; 

Tlie meads, beneath the rosy-flngered morn. 

Laugh out in joy, when from her starry urn 
She scat^rs flowers : afar the shepherd man 
Pipes a sweet song to universal Pan, 

Upon his syrinx in the ilex grove. 

And Pastor ^gon tunes his strain to love. 

The merry mariners, o'er slumbering ocean, 

Zephyr now wafts with undulating motion. 

Now Bacchus leads hLs Msiiad band, each head 
Vine-crown'd, with flowers and ivy garlanded ; 

And from their murmurous haunt the honied bees 
Swarm in the hollows of the time-worn trees, 

And build their odorous cells with busy care. 

And all the many- voiced race of air. 

The halcyons float around the foamlcss shores ; 

The swan in heaven aloft now sings and soars ; 

The swallow darts the arrowy stream along ; 
llie nightingale tunes her accustomed song. 

All come and sing, for ever as they fly. 

How sweet is l.ove, whose very pain is joy I 
It is the amorous hour when through all space 
Mute silence reigns, and o*er the ocean's face 
Night breathes her orison, and, with censer lit. 

Swings out her incense, whilst the Arc-flies flit. 

Like winged stars, in twiliglit airy game, 

Towards Vesper’s wandering shrine of icy flame, 
Shining with rays so cold and luminous ^ 

Athwart heaven’s gloom. O, bright star, pray for us I 
Now under heaven all shapes repose or love. 

The murmuring waves towards the white shore move. 
The flower droops on its stem ; the tranquil deep. 
Under night’s canopy is Imshed to sleep. 

'ilie velvet moss carpets the vale beneath ; 

The embowering ivy winds her tortuous wreath ; 

The breath of Ocean, faint ftom orange bowers, 
floats laden with tlic lemon-scented flowers ; 

And gentle sounds re-echoing voice and lute. 

Answer from far some lakc-surrbunding fhite, 

' on the shore, or melt each liquid tone. 

With the soul’s music in deep unison ; 

And night might s^em, in jts tranquillity, 

The bridal of the earth and sky to be. 

Yon ll|;ht which, rising from the foliaged tfecs. 

Gleams faintly through their void interstices, 

Xs a last Xignol by the seamen giyen, ^ 

To guide us onward to our dcst^ed heaven ; 

And, as that lamp exjures, i.s Hope consumed, | 

A Pharos, by the band of lovi* illumed. 

To light us o'er tlie zones of storm ^nd caPm, 

To ides where Hope once mONs niay pour her balm ; ’ * 
Isles where, 'midst ineietise-blossoms ever*bright, 

A bower is builjt ^fkr fro9i every, blight ^ 

From sorrp^, and from guilt And pain's unnsty 
A new ACaDtiB of the purple Wtih* ^ > * 
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The name of Francisco Manoel next demands attentipm The Por- 
tugese already reckon this modern poet among the number of their 
classics^ although he only died at the commencement of the present century, 
after having survived the earthquake of Lisbon and the #iamitiarB of the 
Inquisition. Although living for the greater part of His life in France, 
his knowledge and study of the Portuguese* were so profound as to render 
him at once the Horace and Boileau of his country; and in his •Epistles, 
the philosophy of Horace and Pope is exhibited, adorned with the graces 
of a poetry always simple, strong and harmonious. From the works of 
Cicero he has gathered those principles of study and taste, as well as those 


It seems some portion of the earth which lies 
Far distant from the world’s polluting eyes. 

Not folded ever* in its gelid snows, 

But a warm heaven of most serene repose. 

Here first, when Winter leaves his charily throne. 
Spring, with her morning- winged feet has fiown 
Within a spacious wilderness of blooms:— > 

Flowers of all hue leap from their dormant tombi^ 
Lifting their languid leaves reluctantly 
From out their odour-breathing sleep, to see 
'riie sun rise, all tlieir unexpanded buds 
4.Jufold to light, and hear the solitudes. 

The inviolable stillness of the mountains, 
lieverberate the sound-exulting fountains : 

Here, twilight lawns, with violet moss inwoven, 

Are canopied by azure clouds, all cloven 
By graceful trees, wher^, as they bend and sweep. 

The birds, in love-dreams lull’d, arc rocked to sleep : 
Silence and Twilight, both twin-sisters there. 

Lure to their haunts the Daughter of the Air. 

The wand-like lily, which in fiery noon, 

Looks cold and pale, like the infantine moon. 

The hyacinth, with its dew-stars still dissolving. 

The light-cnchantcd hcHotropc revolving. 

Still charmed by the dying orb’s decline. 

And all sweet flowers, and sounds, and smells divine, 
IMakc, of our home, a beaming Paradise, 

Wliere we may wander, when the pale stars rise, 

'Midst mossy walks, and fountain-lighted caves. 

Whilst heard, yet scarcely heard, the murmuring waves 
Flow on beneath our sea-environed bowers ; 

And Hope and Fear, aloof from the high towers, 

!&ure us no more, as Youth is lured to ^rrow, 

Joy Pain, Life Death, or Night the envious Morrow | 
Till from Oblivion's cave the voice shall rise, ^ 

Which shall allure our steps to freer skies.” 


’ My song, go thou, and in the numbers sooth 

With courtesy thy daring reasons grace, • 
For thou tlie mighty in their pride of place ^ 
Must win with gentlest wisdon^ unto ruth. 

And, if thou flyest to Pindus lofty crest. 

Whore hangs my harp upon a cypress bough. 
Salute it in my name, and sw that now 
- dl am by Fortune and by ycark^prest. 

Truth, to the ehosj;n few seek thou te prove, 
An^them from evil custom ^rive to Woo; 
Salute, I prav thee, in the sphere of love, 

Manilla, Marcia, and thy Mutress too, •; 
Ohr Leanor all that blest band above 1 
Tell theii 4 fron\ me, "to love, apd not reprove ; 

. But those deaf spirits'and blii^ flee far away, • ' 
Who from the path bf H^ven faavjf gone Astray } 
So, when moi^yoii have me with you, ye * 
Idliy live ih pea& und tender amity.'* . \ ^ 
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of eternal truth and conduct to which his life conformed. The result is9 
that he has imparted to the Portuguese language the elegant conciseiiesst 
euphony, and purity truly Latin, that shine in the ancient classics. 

Denounced to the Inquisition as a philosopher, he succeeded in saving 
himself from its Yangs by his personal intrepidity in forcing his way through 
the familiars, dagger in hand,., and escaped on board a vessel bound to 
Havre. ^ On board he was chased by the corsairs of Barbary, a storm cast 
him on the coast of the Azores, the rocks of Jersey exposed^ him to peril ; 
finally, however, he escaped. The Prench Revolution then burst ; tliat 
memorable event absorbed all thoughts and interests. Resigned hence- 
forth to his lot, living in the deepest obscurity, Manocl found his con- 
solation in letters, which, in his instance, justified the magnificent eulogium 
pronounced upon tliem by Cicero. They were his companions and resource 
by day and night, by land and sea, in the solitude of fields, in the city, and 
in the miseries of exile. During a banishment of thirty years, ^speaking a 
langiuige not his own, ^ lias so carefully preserved his feeling of the 
classical beauties of that of his forefathers, its elegance and purity, that not 
a single Gallicism can be detected in his works. 

l^oenis, epistles, philosophical and critical satires, dythyrambics full of fire 
and strength, eclogues, metamorphoses, fables, tales, epigrams and sonnets, 
compose his works, as well as a translation of Osorio’s excellent life of King 
Emmanuel. Among all the Portuguese poets it is only given to him to 
marry all the cliords of his lyre and to leave behind models of more than 
one species of composition. 

Among his contemporaries Diniz is an elevated poet, a lyric full of soul 
and impetuosity ; but his lyre has but one chord. His talents arc confined 
to the l^indaric ode and to the Os magna sOnatiirum, It is generally admitted 
in I'ortugal, that Maiioel and Diniz arc the two first poets of the eighteenth 
centu^'y. 

Their rivals, the unfortunate Garzaon, whom we have already quoted, and 
Maximiano Torres, arc true and elegant poets, sometimes elevated but 
always sweet. They very seldom departed from the limits of the philoso- 
phic ode, the cantata and the sonnet. 

Francisco Manoel excels in lyrical poetry. It is there that he marches 
wdth a firm step in the traces of the ancients, and if in some happy moments 
of inspiration he treads close upon them, he owes it as much to the truly 
antique genius and flexibility of his language, as to thor natural turn of his 
genius. When he is Pindaric, we are agreeably surprised to see that he is 
always so in the manner of Horace, blending the sweet with the grave and 
the pleasant witli the severe even in subjects purely heroic. 

The great Roman lyric is without rival in that species of ode in which he 
proposes for his subjects the smiling philosophy of Epicurus, the artgof 
dect'iviiig the fli^ilSif time, the joy of festivals, the charms of retired leisure 
and voluptuous carelessness, a sweet oblivion of the pains and shortness of 
life ; that philosophy which sports with death, mingles roses w itii the cyptess, 
and to excite us to enjoyment, ^metimes places a tomb in the distant per- 
spective of the most delightfulmndscapc. In such subjects Manoel emi- 
nently possesses the secret of grace; Ve admire the ease with which he bends 
the language to the purest and happiest forms of the Latin muse ; we divine 
the deep studies which the natural ease and the masterly flights of the 
writer betray ; we feel that he has anointed himself long with the oil of the 
Athleta, but we see not the traces. Manoel has so well appropriated that 
wdiieh constitutes the manner of Horace, the turn and choice of his ideas, 
the harmony of the rhythm, the march and stop of the strophes, the mixture 
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of the styles, the colours, contrasts, elegant precision, theiStft of blending the 
graceful, gradations training back the subject from the occasional flights, 
just proportion of the parts and of the whole which have been felt in 
Horace by the Quarterly Review, that some of ManoeFSi b^t pieces appear 
but a new scholium of tlie divine poet. Manoel is Horacian, not by copying 
his master like a slavish pedant, but by adapting to modern times and the 
customs of his country those external beauties which belong to all times 
and all nations. We perceive that the poet of the Tiber would have tljus 
expressed himself in the language of Camoens in the eighteenth century. 
1 liis ode on the Sage struggling against adversity contains many personal 
allusions. 

“ Justum et tcnaccm propositi virum.'*— H orat. 

** Quern pode aos p6s lan 9 ar soberbas iras 
^ Do Fado rigiiToso.”^ 

“ The man who braves outrageous FortiHe’s ire 
And wratli of rigorous Fate ; 

Who fearless sees with unaverted eyes 
The fickle-handed Power 
That governs Anti uni, dealing good and ill ; 
lie, noble Sage, despiser of the Fates, 

Superior to their frowns. 

Shall dauntless view the roaring waves o’ertop 
The crests of Iiighest rocks, 

Whitened with foam ; the deep o’erladen bark 
Yield Iier defenceless sides 
To points of wrecking shoals and yet [irescrvc 
Jnaltcrably calm ♦ 

A tranquil heart within his manly breast. 

“ Nor when great Jove enraged, 

With forked lightning, death and ruin strikes 
The towers and lofty oaks, 

Lowers his C 3 ^es, or curias with fear his iicck ; 

Ratlier he constant waits 
With firmest step, shipwreck and thousand shades 
That wait the frown of death. 

“ For he not so unjust the Hand Supreme 
Deems as the vengeful bolt, 2 
To launch against the heart that, pure from crime. 

Nought fears and nought desires. 

WJio loses fortitude amidst reverse, . 

Is like the warrior vile. 

Who, in the combat, casts aside his shield. 

To haste with coward speed 
To lift, dishonoured wretch, his captive hand 
the conqueror's chain. 

" Frdre, dear friend ! I saw with tranquil look 

And soul of quenchless pride, ^ • 

With arm upraised, her glittering poniard sharp, 

Veiled Calumny direct • 

Against my breast, the ready chains prepared. 

The dismal dungeons ope 
TJieir yawning mouths, the infi^nal torches lit. 

Nor yet mine eyelids turned. 

" I saw far off sharp Want and Poverty 
Stretch forth their withered arms. 

And evil Fame, and dark Obscurity 
Unwind their mantle black. 

To shroud me in the thick and heavy folds 
Of the pretender’s snares. 

The orphan^s groan, the widow’s heart-broke sig^, 

I telt at parting burst ; 

D 2 
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My country’s wrongs, my dearest friend’s embrace. 

Nor fined one single tear ; 

Nought stayed my steps, 1 marched with fixed resolve 
To glorious exile doomed. 

So Coriolanus, pemecuted, fired 
By Envy’s poisoned lie. 

Strode furious through the public streets and gates 
Of his ungrateful Rome. 

The tears of mother, wife, the illustrious name 
He and his children bore. 

Stifling within his full and throbbing breast ; 

And the deserted gates. 

That erst the hero’s triumphs saw, all crowned 
With laurelled victories. 

Followed by spoils and slaves in countless train. 

Groaned as they witnessed then. 

Amid few friends, so downcast and so mute, 

The illustrious Exile bear 

To foreign household Gods his Virtues grand^ 

To DC deplored by Rome.” 

It is to be regretted, that Francisco Manoel did not complete his Fasti, in 
which he attempted to imitate Ovid. We havp also to notice his elegant 
translation of Wieland’s Oberon. At the age of seventy-four he executed 
the most perfect of all the translations of Fontaine’s Fables. A man of 
excellent sense as well as a true poet he knew the relative importance of the 
beautiful art which constituted his fame and his misfortune too well to 
exaggerate its political importance. Hear this ye poetasters ! 

« Poetry is not prose,” says he, ‘‘ and as verses are not absolutely neces- 
sary to society, but only an elegant luxhry, a magnificent ornament of the 
social edifice, it is necessary under pain of justest ridicule that this luxury 
be grand, noble, or graceful, that these ornaments be pure, and the artist ne 
truly artist.” He often quoted the* passage of Voltaire, “ Ecrire en vers 
pour les faire mauvais est la plus hau^e de toutes les sottises,” and had con- 
tinually under his eyes the passage of Petronius written on his desk, 
“ MvUos O JuveneSf carmen fcfellit i** Moliere’s Alceste could not have 
given better advice. 

Strength and grace are the predominating characteristics of his works. 
The Horace and Boileau of Portuguese literature, he is also its Anacreon 
and Tibullus by virtue of a number of Erotic pieces in which are found the 
somewhat too fresh colouring of Albano and too great an infusion of the 
spirit of Ovid into things in which the pure simplicity of Tibullus or the 
Bard of Teios ought to have been his divine model. 

The best picture of his life and mind, of his prosperity and adversity is 
found in his works. We there perceive the enliglRened man, the rational 
philosopher, the Sage of Horace moderate in his pleasures even in 
virtue, the sincere niend whose character as a man of integrity and citizen 
stands unsullied. Persecution, lexile, poverty, perfidy of his countrymen, 
and the wrongs of strangers never shook the firmness of his principles : 
fortune struck but could nott humble or abase him. Self-esteem, that 
source of true courage and digni^, gave him strength to^ndure without re- 
pining and with the calm resignation of practical philosophy the most over- 
whelming calamities. He deserves that we should apply to him those beau- 
tiful words of Cicero, Magna etiam ilia laue et admirabilis videri solety 
tulisse castA sapienter adversos^ non fractum ease fqrtma^ retinuiaae in rebua 
asperia dignitatem!* 
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STUDIES OF UNDEVELOPED CHARACTERS IN 
SHAKSPEARE ; 

FROM SKETCHES AND SUGGESTIONS IN HIS PLAYS. 

Introduction^ 

No attempt will here be made to discover new faculties in Shakspearc^ or to 
teaze and torture the o^riginal meaning of his words. His main plots and 
purposes, heroes, heroines, and most admirable characters with which the 
world is familiar, form no part of our present purpose ; and we are equally 
indisposed to meddle with the powers that called them into being. That 
deep-centred spring, of which the pregnant streams overflowed and fertilised 
the fields of thought and action, evolving new forms of human and super- 
human nature, and thus adding to the history of the populations of tlie real 
and ideal worlds, new classes of the finest elements for the contemplation of 
the artist, the philosopher, the moralist, and the searcher after knowledge or 
amusement — no attempt will here be made to analyse or discuss. Abun- 
dance has been already done in that way, though but little of it will l)e 
likely to accompany tlie text in its self-illumined journey through successive 
posterities. Our pur[>ose is sufficiently humble. Comprising nothing be- 
yond the author's materials and suggestions, these studies, from the back- 
grounds of the gre^it painter of many-coloured life,” have the vicarious 
advantage of being rendered proportionately permanent. 

The object of these papers is merely to draw forth from their dim, mazy 
labyrinths and incidental niches, in the devious progress of th^ diilegw and 
* narrative of Shakspeare’s plays, thos^i rudiments of character which his pro- 
lific genius called into precocious life ; but which, while holding fused the 
elements of greatness for his main design, he could not wait to complete. 
That many of them may never have come to their colour,” right vision 
and proper senses ; may be deficient in a finger or a nose, or be otherwise 
curtailed of their “ fair proportions,” is undeniable. Their effigies “ come 
like shadow’s; so depart;” — and frequently flit across our sight witli a ra- 
pidity that would •seem like a quaint endeavour and device, by cloak or 
hood, or vague and evasive outline, to conceal their various imperf<^tions, 
and perhaps altogether escape the eye. Many, nevertheless, even of those 
most visibly imperfect, will be found essentially entire when examined by the 
light of their introducers, and compared with correlative circumstances. 

Thus, for instance, we see clearly whftt manner of man Samson Stockfish, 
the fruiterer, must have been, though nothing whatev#r i% said of^ his cha- 
racter. But then. Justice Shallow, that dean iteration of nothingness, to 
w'hom, as FalstafF says, treble hautboy-case were a mansion,” and whose 
youth could never have been more racy than a pan of skimmed milk ; this 
poor Shallow, in IBs imbecile exultation over his « mad days,” says, that he 
fought with Samson Stockfish, when he was of Clement’s Inn. Shallow 
does not say he thrashed him ; if he had done so, we should certainly have 
heard of it. No doubt it was a dfawn battle ; they shook hands in mid 
volley, and agreed to share the victory ; or, some old spinning ftrone parted 
them with a distaff because they trod upon her garden patch at the back of 
Gray’s Inn, where they fought. Can there be any doubt as to what sort of 
a man he must have b^n wdiom Shallow could have stood agmnst, and lived 
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to boast of the deed? His very name of “ Samson suggests antithesis, 
and was j^robably a nickname ; independent of his being a born Stocifsh. 
We do not clearly conjecture* what they could have fought about ; but we 
feel satisfied that it was mutually involuntary. They quarrelled over some 
such matter as the two names of a pippin — both being right — and the by- 
standers pushed them together. 

Caliban’s mother, Shylock’s wife, FalstafTs grandfather, and FalstafTs 
horse, are open to a similar process of induction. In many other in- 
stances, however, the leading circumstances of the life, as well as the main 
points of character, are stamped beyond dispute by the sign manual of the 
author, though they have scarcely ever been so much as noticed owing to 
the strong light of the towering figures in the fore-ground. Had not these 
Titans occupied the soul and all its senses, we should long since have been 
better acquainted with such clearly defined characters as Old Double, whose 
sturdy nature it was so difficult to believe even * death had mastered ; or 
poor Yorick, though nothing is seen of him but the bare skull. 

The reader will thus perceive, and is requested to bear in mind, that our 
purpose is not philosophical or critical, and that he is only invited to join 
in a novel and pleasurable excursion to hunt out and bring to light for the 
first time some of these hidden creatures who inhabit luxuriant wilds, and 
to “ go a-nutting ” through the deep woods and meadows green, where 
Shakspeare’s procreant feet have trod. 


No. I. — The Merchant of Venice. 

This play contains various undeveloped characters, with every one of whom 
we may easily have some acquaintance. With the majority we may become 
sufficiently intimate by a due contemplation of the masterly sketches thrown 
off from i?ie poet’s pen as he proceeds, and the rest are open to speculations, 
directed and instructed by the same authority. 

Portia’s father must have been a very extraordinary man. Possessing a 
subtle intellect, and a profound knowledge of character, he bent all his 
faculties to the construction of a trial and test for lovers, which should 
protect his daughter after his death both from rogues and fools. These 
two classes — they ara pretty large ones — he resolved to blank at the very 
outset. But the prize of so much beauty and w'it, no less than of immense 
riches, was certain to attract the foremost among all classes, and he ac- 
cordingly set himself elaborately to work to counterplot every adventuring 
individual who came under any false pretences whatever. His plan insured 
his daughter a man of strong and single-hearted character, and one who 
moreover should be thoroughly siqcere in his passion. Had Portia been 
subjected to the ipsce trial of the choice of three caskets, she would have 
been at •the mercy any man’s good luck. It was the inscriptions upon 
thefn that acted as a metaphysical talisman. In all common cases of matri- 
monial alliance, even when a considerable degree of love is involved, people 
are invariably thinking of what they shall They e^jpect to obtain so 
much affection, or so much money, or some of both. The gold and silver 
caskets hold out rich hopes and promises ; the leaden casket calls upon the 
lover to ffive all he has. The very permission to make a choice is also 
preceded by^an qath expressly calculated to drive most lovers in a contrary 
direction. This oath, the reader will recollect^ bound them, if they chose 
the wrong casket, not only to take their departure immediately, and never 
to unfold to any one*^ which casket they chose, but never to speak to lady 
afterwards in way of marriage.” This was 'a ^ facer” to the host of mere 
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gallants and fortiine«suitors of oil ranks, and accordingly we find at the 
outset, no less than six noble admirers, who inform Portia of their de- 
termination, 

“ — Which is^ indeed to return to their home, and to trouble you with no more suit; 
unless you maCy be won by some other sort than your father’s imposition of the caskets,’* 

Act I. Sc. II. 

, • - 

Here are six noble gentlemen, of no very bold peculiarity in their form 
of courtship, who seem to have concocted a sort of round-robin of a 
letter, and sent it to Portia, expressive of their unanimous pouting, and 
determination not to submit to the “ imposition,” but to go away. Theii! 
child-like helplessness is conveyed with ludicrous simplicity in the foregoing 
words. 

Against even tlie most cunning adventurers has Portia’s father hedged 
her by his wit.” The three caskets being of gold, silver, and lead, a suf- 
ficiently puzzling calculation would be originated in a merely cuTiuing 
mind, by the consideration as to whether the choice of the gold would be 
iliought to betoken an avaricious, or an ambitious disposition ; that of the 
silvijr, a lukewarm policy, very bad in a lover, or a juste^rnilim wisdom, 
very commendable in a husband ; that of tlie lead, a mean or a modest 
spirit, — points of view which could not be decided without knowing the 
eccentric idiosyncrasy of the lady’s father. “Again,” quoth the cunning 
man to himself, “ tliis old fellow may have fancied that njany would ciioose 
the casket of lead, because^they- thought he liked humility, which they 
would thus assume in the selection, — therefore he placed his daughter's 
portrait in the casket of gold. But as this would bo giving the prize to the 
off-hand lover of externals, therefore he look it out again, and placed it in 
the casket of silver. But why in the silver ? 

Leaving the merely cunning man in this* predicament, with 
dancing to and fro in his imagination from ojie casket to the other, let us 
add to his character a considerable degree of impulse and will, and into 
what a state is he immediately thrown ? ^ He will bother his brain no n^or^ 
but take the casket of gold ! But iiow thc inscription comes into operation, — 

“ Who chooseth me shall gain what many men desire.” Tliat, of course, 
must either mean riches or Portia. But since many lovers had seen this 
inscription, and tried their fortune, some of them must, in all probabilitjr, 
liave chosen this casket ; it is plain, therefore, her portrait could not be in 
it, or she would have been married long ago. Without more ado I shall 
therefore hazard upon the silver casket. What says it? “ Who chooseth 
me shall get as much as he deserves.” No, this is evidently an ironical bait 
for vanity and self-love; I will not be caught by such a trick, which is 
evidently a sort of covered threat, and an uiicomfortabl;ii appeal to the con- 
science. What says the leaden cafeket ? — “ Who ckbos’eth me must give . 
and hazard all he hath.” The terms givhig and hazarding may he applied 
at the option of the testator ; besides, they comprise every thing, even to 
one's very life, and still without promising any thing in return. I am here 
called upon to give and hazard all for the mere chance of choosing; 
not I. Which then shall 1 choose? I '11 think no more. — I choose the casl^t 
of gold, for that promises best ! ' Whereupon the cunning man finds a 
skull, with a sarcasm in its eye, viz. a rhyming scroll in one of the sockets, 
telling him to go about his business. 

All this — and how much more ! — must have passed through the imagin- 
ation of Portia’s father, in designing and constructing the test of a sincere 
devotion, and a good understanding for his daughter’s husband. The deeper 
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^ runutttd over lectione of his plan, the plainer we discover that 

TmtBBtti all .bliiriloctiudt characters -^the practical metaphjrsician. Nerissa 
is ao strode vidi wonder at the palpable results of his foresight, that she 
attdbutes it to some heavenly gift, calling him a virtuous and holy man,” 
who had *^good inspiratione ” in making his will. The finer .intellect of 
Portia alludes to the subtlety of his “ hedging wit.” 

Against the admirable post-mortem practice of this “holy, virtuous, 
witty, inspired,” and eccentric practical metaphysician, we beg permission 
to enter one protest Involved and absorbed in the deep complexities of 
his many-sided manoeuvre, he fell into the common error of taking a one- 
sided view of the result. He rather over-looked, or, we should say, en- 
dangered, the interests of the object, by too earnest -and concentrated a 
devotion to tlie consummate skill required in its accomplishment His 
daughter was a highly educated woman, (to be sure, she says, she is “un- 
lettered and unschooled,” but that is in speaking of herself to a lover whom 
she loves,) and she also possessed a naturally fine intellect, quick percep- 
tion, and great personal address. Such a woman is certainly able to choose 
for herself, and must be a good judge of what is best for herself. Her 
father must have perceived ner natural ability, and probably did much 
towards her education. His will, therefore, however subtly constructed, 
bears unjustly upon the freedom of choice to which such a woman "was pre- 
eminently entitled. It also assumes a position, which we think doubtful. 
His plan insures (by the inscription on the l^den casket which contained 
her picture) a sincere lover for his daughter ; — one who, unlike all the rest 
of the world, totally disregarding what he should ffety is ready to give and 
hazard all he has. But as this cannot •necessarily involve her sympathy, the 
assumption is that it is better to be loved than to love, or that the former is 
a sufficient guarantee for permanent happiness. This is questionable. He 
insurClti^'lvk; daughter strength* of character, good understanding, and a 
thorough devotion in her husband ; but he might as easily have tried to in- 
sure an equal degree of personal beauty in him as to insure a return of 
affection to any given qualities. Thus, after all his manoeuvres, the opera- 
tion of fate an^ chance claims its share in the result, as we invariably see 
amidst mankind’s wisest schemings. Howbeit, his will did more towards the 
heit chances for his daughter’s happiness, than that of any other will for 
the good of an heiress ” ever yet made public. 

Portia’s suitors — such of them as never appear on the stage, or among 
the dramatis persofUB — are admirably described by her in Act L, Scene II. 
She hits off their ruling passions, and main peculiarities of character and 
appearance with graphic and class-sketching precision. 

The Neapolitan prince is first on the list. Portia says, Ah, that’s a 
colt indeed;” for, ^<^he doth nothing but talk of his horse; and he makes it 
a great agpropriatioiMo his own good parts that he can shoe him himself.” 
This crownixi specimen of a maif with one engrossing idea, suddenly sug- 
gests the cause to originate in an hereditary tendency, and we are accord- 
ingly presented with another not over-nice character, in the Mother of the 
Neapolitan prince. “I am much afraid,” says Porti^ “my lady his 
mother, played false with a smith.” This smith, moreover, must have 
been a man of an aspiring genius ; the plain spoken suggestion being that 
he had succ^sfully aspired to a princess, while his “ love of his profession” 
WM so strong notwitbtanding, that he had transmitted his smithy qualifi- 
cations to a royal posterity. 

County Palatine comes ntet, 'distinguished by- a frown. It is the 
• busmess of his Ufe to look big. He ia a sort of royal bloater whose love is 
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dried and cured upon a state recipe. Portia old 

for him, ‘^being so full of unmannerly sadness' 

Clares she would “ rather be married to a death’s Jbead t^itb SP in his 
mouth.” It is rather dangerous to follow Shakspeafe*^ wilw^ The two 
next,— Monsieur le Bon the French lord, and Faulconbridge tjie young 
English baron, — are masterly finished sketches. The Scottish lord is dis- 
tinguished with a political hit, and the young German, nephew to sh^^Duke 
of Saxony, is shown up in a style almost amounting to a libel on the gain 
lantry no less than the sobriety of the country. 

The Marquis of Montferrat, with whom Bassanio first came over to 
Belmont during the lifetime of Portia’s father; and the “ honest woman,” 
Margery, wife to old Gobbo, and mother of Launcelot ; and the Moor, or 
serving woman, who was “ more than reason,” and in conjunction with 
whom Launcelot Gobbo had previously accomplished a point less than pure 
reason ; are mentioned in tlie course of the play. They are names, not cha- 
racters. It is not our object to force conclusions,” and as nothing worth 
mentioning is said or suggested about them, we pass on to a more interesting 
person, — Leah, the wife of Shylock. 

Leah, the wife, and we may say, the beloved wife of the not always fierce 
and bitter-souled Shylock, whose nature once alternated afiectionate tender- 
ness with his occasional fretfulness, or gusts of passion ; Leah, mentioned 
only in a few passing words, and only upon one occasion, simply as Leah, 
a Jewish maiden who had given Shylock a ring in token of her love, is a 
character of touching int^'est, her mere name calling up innumerable 
thoughts and feelings, leading us back to Shylock’s youth, to their early 
scenes of domestic life together, and to the influence they mutually exerted 
over each other’s mind, habits, and general happiness. Leah appears to 
have been dead some years at the time of the play, and her daughter Jessica 
speaks of the “ tediousness of the house ” where she has so loiig^BBPu im- 
mured without any companion, hor solitude being only enlivened by the 
odd merriment of Launcelot Gobbo. We once started the question to our- 
self, as to vvhether Shylock had broken Leah’s heart by his violent and 
irritable temper ? The idea, however, was almost immediately discarded. 
We think Shylock was deeply attached to her; that between them existed a 
great aflection ; that her nature exercised a soothing and harmonising in- 
fluence over him, drawing out the more kindly affections, and superseding, 
lulling, or absorbibg the virulence, turbulence, and morbid spleen, the ele- 
ments of which were inherent in his blood. When Leah died, it was all 
over with Shylock’s humanity. He fell into loneliness, and selfishness, and 
accumulating, and grasping. Jessica was no comfort to him : she probably 
reminded him painfully of Leah by the force of contrast 

From the forced parallel Shylock draws between hin^^lf and the patriarch 
Jacob, in order to justify his usurious propensities, l&id from hia swearing 
‘‘ by Jacob’s staff,” it would appear that In his own mind he regarded the 
0 patriarch as his model for character and conduct through life. Will it be 
considered a mere critical fancy if we suppose it possible that he was the 
more pleased witfi the idea from the circumstance of Jacob’s wife (though 
his least favoured wife) being Leah ; and that having arrived at a notion of 
the parallel to himself, he should cherish the idea the more upon the latter 
account. The tlirift and shrewdness, however, of the patriarch were doubt- 
less the qualities that originated the impression on his mind. 

Shylock speaks with agonised bitterness of the rebellion of ** his own 
flesh and blood.” Jessica alludes to her mother, as well as to Shylock, with- 
out any affection, though he appears to treftt her with kindness, and more 
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care than she was worth. Her robbing him of his ducats and precious 
jewels was bad enough in itself, and a bad sign of the sort of affection for a 
lover which could be associated with such baseness^ and chiefly for the 
pleasure of squandering and gambling ; but this act becomes heinously un- 
feeling when we find that she had stolen the ring she knew her father prized 
as a token of past affections, and set so little account by it that she gave it 
away for k chattering monkey ! In tlie midst of Shylock's fury at die rob- 
lx?ry and elopement with a Christian, and his grim glee at the ruin of 
Antonio, the recollection of Leah instantly softens him. 

Tubal. There came divers of Antonio’s creditors in my company to Venice, that swear 
he capnot choose but break.” 

V Shylock, 1 am very glad of it. 1 *11 plague him ; I *11 torture him ; I am glad of it.” 

" Tub. One of them showed me a ring, that he had of your daughter for a monkey.” 

** Shy. Out upon her ! Thou torturcst rtiCy Tubal : it was my turquoise : I had it of Leah 
when I was a bachelor : I would not have given it for a wilderness of monkeys.” 

Act III. Sc. II. 

Tubal, however, calls liim back from these feelings by saying, “ But 
Antonio is certainly undone.” Shylock evidently breaks off a painful ti’ain 
of thought with, — 

** A’iiy,— that ’a tnie — that ’a true I ” ^ 

This ring was evidently a most dear memento to Shylock'#feelings ; a little 
unlettered stone in which he could still read an epitome of the early history 
of his heart, and an epitiiph on its now dead affections. It was exchanged 
for contempt, though to him it was beyond all price, because it had brought 
with it the love of Leah, his wife, now long since cold in the grave — hcT 
place unsupplied by any other sweet feeling in his desolate breast. 

We arc far from intending to try and make out a case in order to prove 
that Sbi’Kck was a sweet-tempered mjin, of regular habits, and well regu- 
lated passions. It is quite possible that the affection and tenderness he 
manifest^ towards Leah were, in a cerfein degree, the result of a reaction 
against outward cu'cumstances and conduct, and a compensation to-his own 
self-esteem for the splenetic humour he vented abroad. He was, no doubt, 
a “ tiresome devil of a husband” at times, and a most difficult cbara(;ter to 
manage, or even to live with in an uninterrupted and unbroken course of har- 
mony and liappiness. He was always of an irritable disposition, with a morbid 
tendency to smouldering vindictiveness, and to brooding oyer and treasuring 
up the memory of offences, insults, injuries^ and wrongs,* as well as bad bar- 
gains. We will go so far as to admit, that we think the constant care and deli- 
cate management required on the part of Leah to deal with such elements, and 
the frequent inward emotions excited thereby, shortened her life. But this 
does not militate against the affection they entertained for each other ; slu*, 
never uttering any CQniplaints, nor, perhaps, having any express personal 
cause to do so ; and he, not being |iwarc of the constant anxiety and excite- 
ment he produced. If, therefore, Leah’s life was something shortened, it 
originated in the natural difference of the characters and temperaments of • 
lierself and her husband ; — Jessica, who is like neither o£ them, and cares 
for neither, being the anomalous product of tlie union. 

After what we have said in illustration of the least amiable view of 
Jessica, it is only fair to propound a possible palliation. The whole of 
Leah’s time a«d affection might have been so completely engrossed by Shy- 
lock— and no doubt she had “enough to do with him” — that, without 
intending it, she h^ always neglected her daughter. Jessica thus fell into 
a habit of no affection for her parents. If the caufe thus originated, some 
excuses tnay made for a young prl dw^Uing in sudi a house, and 
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under such ungcnial circumstances, especially after Leah’s death, when 
the evil genius of her father gushed out unrepressed and unsobthed. A cri- 
tical friend has also started it as a question, whether the ring given for the 
monkey was really the turquoise ; or, whether Shylock, the»instant he hears 
that a ring was thus exchanged, merely makes an ofF-hand passionate asser- 
tion, ia order to exaggerate her crime and his own misfortunes^ which it only 
required the last disaster of the loss of Leah’s maiden token of lov^ to bring 
to a climax, and justify any desperation or anguish he might manifest ? 

Now, admitting there may be sound truth at bottom of the foregoing 
subtle Query, and being willing to give Jessica the benefit of any further 
cause for doubt, we may as well offer the reader another queiy, albeit of a 
kind which will probably excite his risibility. It is this : if the ring — which 
one of Antonio’s creditors showed Tubal — was not the turquoise, query, 
then, was any ring given at all ; and, if not, of course there was no monkey 
given in exchange. In this case it is plain that the especial creditor was 
a mischievous wag — one who, perhaps, intended to mimic the prejudices of 
Antonio against tne Jew ; and being himself of simeous propensities, sud- 
denly thought of a monkey, and showed ” Tubal “ a ring ” on his finger, 
and invented the story to plague old Shylock. All this, however, does not 
affect theiact of Shylock’s “working himself up” with the belief that he 
had lost his turquoise by Jessica’s unfeeling conduct. 

It only remains to say a word or two about Portia’s cousin — Doctor 
Bellario, otherwise the “ learned Bellario,” or “ old Bellario.” Truly he 
must have been a most good-natured judge. He joins in Portia’s scheme of 
personating a “ doctor of laws,” furnishes her with his legal opinion and ad- 
vice toucliing formalities, and sends his gown and wig to back it. This is 
not all : lie writes a grave-faced letter, declaring that he is “ very sick,” and 
cannot come himself, but has dispatched a learned deputy, — adding ** we 
turned over many books together ! ” &c. The gravity of old BcHBfio^office 
and public character render the wh»le of this letter very ludicrous, though 
on the stage it goes off as if it were the dullest reality. It is Bellario’s 
composition, not a copy from Portia’s rough draft ; or, if partially so, the 
old doctor has humorously interpolated the excessive compliments to the 
“young doctor’s” learning, as a private inostensible joke between himself 
and Portia. 

The rudiments of characters, which are sketched and suggested in the 
Merchant of Venice, are as follow - 


Portia’s Fatlier. 

The Neapolitan Prince. 

The Neapolitan Prince's Mother. 
The Smith. 

The County Palatine. 

Mons. Le Bon. 

Faulconbridge. , 

The Scottish Lord. 


The Young German. 

The Marquess of Montferrat. 
Margery Gobbo. 

The Moorish Woman. 

Leah. . 

Antonio’s Creditor. • 
Doctor Bellario. 

&€• 


We have thus, presented some additional instances of the prodigality of 
life which exists in every nook and corner of the writings of our great dra- 
matic creator. These rudiments of character, which lie folded up in the 
poetry of Shakspeare, open a new field for speculation. Except in a very 
minor degree, and at rare intervals, they are to be found in rvo other 
matist, and in no other writer. Therefore, the novelty of the task we &ve 
undertaken, combining in itself much labour, however pleasing, and much 
difficulty, however cheerfully encountered, may euuse our so^tiug^ now 
and for the future, some indulgence in the execution. * 
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THE PYTHAGOREAN SILENCE. 

aieewfp \Syos, 

*< Silence is words, and discourse, and proof, and it is even reason itself.'* 

How does it happen, that we have no great men now-a-days ? Why is it, 
that although the many are greater now than of old, the few, who ate com- 
paratively ^reat, are not so great as were the great men of antiquity ?' 

Concerning the superiority of the present times we hear discourses to 
satiety ; perhaps even to sickness itself ; if, indeed, that sensation could be 
produced in the modern stomach merely by the unceasing repetition of tire- 
some truisms. We are told much of tlie mariner’s compass ; a wonderful 
instrument, no doubt, and in truth so wonderful and inexplicable, that it is 
fatiguing to think about it; of chronometers, and of other matters, 
whereby navigation has been so far extended, and so many discoveries have 
already been made, that parts unknown are no longer to be discovered ; every 
^ headland, every rock, and creek, has been seen and measured ; the precise 
level of each yard of earth, the just soundings of each inch of sea, have been 
ascertained, and noted painfully in decimals of appalling minuteness. The 
village writing-master, the very weather-maker of some mean almanack, is 
familiar with many things in, the science of geography, which were hidden 
from the renowned Claudius Ptolemy : and so it is in astronomy. Thales 
and Hipparchus would be eclipsed by the teacher of an ordinary boarding- 
school, or even by the least retentive young lady of her class. The entire 
surface ^pf the globe and the surrounding heavens having been surveyed 
with perfect accuracy, the whole sum of information derived from that sur- 
yey has been applied very successfully to facilitate the communication be- 
tween the inhabitants of different regions; so that, if a letter be put into the 
post in London, or in any other city, it will surely find its way, at a moment 
to be predicted with surprising correctness, to any spot of land where one 
would choose to have a correspondent. The present case and rapidity of 
transit and intercourse are frequently made the subject of laudation and of 
self-congratulation ; and of contrast and comparison with former difficulties 
and tardiness. It is not to be denied, that all these things are admirable, 
however we may sometimes perhaps be permitted to regret, that the neces- 
sity of admiration should ever, through reiteration and continuance, become 
irksome. With respect to the steam-engine, our wonder is still fresh ; and 
inaspiuch as this invention is, as yet, in its infancy — a wonderful infant — 
an infant Hercules — it is impossible to exaggerate, or to estimate, too highly 
its importance. It mSy well be deemed to form an era and an epoch in the 
history of mankind ; for it is plainly one thing to have lived before steam, and 
another to live after it ; and if the Romans might proptrly reckon from the 
foundation of their city,, others may reasonably commute ^ their dates from 
the erection of the engine. But mechanical contrivances, how exquisite 
soever, and the fruits of the ingenuity of Daedalian artists, however pre- 
cious, relate not to, nor do they indicate, the greatness, intellectual and 
moral, whicK appears to have deserted the men of modern times. The tri- 
umphs of the. Press are more analogous with the subject of these remarks, 
for having l^en achieved in the sacred cause of learning, although they 
were maimy effected by the. power of machiiiety, and are therefore to be 
deemed strictly mecbinical', we jhnay jrightly assign them to the department of 
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itientel improvement. The art of printing has prevailed to a prodigious ex- 
tent in diffusing and preserving the sources of knowledge; anct- thereby also 
a thin coat and comely external show of learning has been spread indiscrimi- 
nately over every surface that lay within the reach of the brush, which so 
liberally bestows on all sides its paint and varnish. It is possible, that the 
faculty of distributing instruction cheaply and readily may have been some- 
what abused of late ; nevertheless it is certain, that the vast I'ei^urces of 
typography must rank amongst the most enviable distinctions and preroga- 
tives of modern literature. Yet, however highly we may consent to esteem 
these recent advantages, in deference to the wishes of the partisans of thp 
present age, it is impossible to concede, diat learning and letters have reaped 
quite as much benefit from them, as might have been expected and desired. 
A large abundance of books has brought with it an equal abundance of 
authors, of whose writings, many are good, some very good ; but the best fall 
short, by how immense an interval ! of the antique excellence. The supe- 
riority of the compositions of the ancients is freely acknowledged by all, it 
is understood to a certain extent by every one who has any tincture of 
learning, and it is felt more sensibly and fully in proportion to the progress 
and attainments of the reader. It may be fit on another occasion to attempt 
to point out and to illustrate the evidences and the nature of this superiority; it 
wiU be enough at present to direct the attention to another striking difference 
between the modern world and the ancient, and to invite inquisitive and in- 
genious persons to take a few steps towards the investigation of the cause. 

By way of preface and apology, let it be suggested, that to make any 
guess, be it ever so vain and impotent, tends more directly towards the solu- 
tion of an enigma, than v’aguely and listlessly to wonder at its obscurity and 
intricac}". Notwithstanding the manifold advantages enjoyed by the mo- 
derns, the importance of which is not to be denied, or extenuated, and has 
not been enlarged upon, only because a tale told a thousand tim^is tedious, 
it is certain that the ancients had greater writers than we have. It is at least 
equally certain, that they had greater men. Those who taught, whether 
orally, or by llieir writings, possessed greater power, autliority, weight, aiid . 
influence; and enjoyed greater reverence, admiration, and favour; and 
were adorned with more numerous and more considerable personal distinc- 
tions, than have ever fallen to the lot of more recent instructors. If pos- 
terity has been less grateful to their benefactors than their forefathers were, 
the claims upon 4;heir gratitude have been less strong, for tradition has 
handed down unimpaired the ancient deference for the ancient worthies, 
who were able to win it in their own olden time ; and could they shake off 
their long slumbers, and come forth to accept the homage of our degenerate 
days, if such ?hey be, they would 'find, that the names of Numa, ot Pytha- 
goras, of Socrates, of Plato, and of Aristotle, are not legs revered now than 
of yore. There’ is gold enough in the mine still, for^su<!h as kijpw how to 
seek for it ! It would be easy to furnish»many remarkable examples of the 
superior authority a»^ influence of the great men of the ancient world, but 
it is needless to accumulate evidence of facts universally known and undis- 
puted, to heap dp citations, or to enumerate illustrious names' in a long 
order and catalogue. ^ 

Amongst the most famous, none assuredly is more famous than Pytha- 
goras; his reputation arose early, and continued to shine with unabated, per- 
haps rather with increasing, lustre, until a late period. It was Exalted by the 
concurring testimony of numerous Greek writers ; Cicero, an<J a crowd of 
Latins, exalt this most excellent philosopher ; and in modern and 

modern times, even unto the present the ^most erudite arid 4cc6]tt^l]$bed 
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scholars repeat tlie praises, that have been re-echoed for more than two 
thousand years. Several disciples, at various inte^als, have earned for 
themselves a renown inferior only to die still more splendid fame of their 
admired master.^ The life and acts of the great teacher, and of certain of 
liis apostles, have been carefiilly and copiously written by members of their 
school in a fine legendary style, which reminds the reader of the tone of 
the favoivite studies of the middle ages i — the lives of the saints, A noble 
credulity gives warmth to every page ; and, ahhough it may not be welcome 
to a critical and perverse generation, or strictly in accordance with the 
fashionable canons of history, it clearly demonstrates, that the biographer 
was much moved by his subject, and that the strong emotions could not 
have been produced without an adequate cause. 

Of the remarkable events described in these writings it may well be, that 
a considerable portion arc true, or more nearly true, than sceptics imagine ; 
but, if it be assumed that the whole are unfounded, we may safely infer, that 
they were no* common men, who were able to inspire an enthusiasm suffi<« 
ciently engrossing to misled the wise. The supposition, that the most 
learned and eminent philosophers of the age were jugglers and mountebanks, 
who condescended to amuse and to deceive the multitude by the paltry and 
transparent tricks of conjurors, is eminently ridiculous and absurd. No 
impostor was ever successful by such arts for a long term and upon a lai^ge 
scale ; and if an obscure deceiver has sometimes deluded a few miserable 
people, he has eventually been detected and exposed, and commonly 
punished. The most unfavourable hypothesis, that can be maintained, is,, that 
the same enthusiasm equally confused the perceptions of the master and of 
his disciples ; the suspicion of actual fraud is alike unphilosophical and un- 
founded. Thus, with respect to the miracles, with which the voluminous 
legends of the middle ages are distended, and to which allusion has already 
been «nade:. it rarely happened, that the alleged wonder w'as a fraudulent 
device, or that the hagiographer wilfully stated what he knew to be false ; 
but a just sense of religion had degenerated, through the peculiar circum- 
stances of the times, into a superstitious zeal ; aAd the minds of writers, 
readers, and witnesses were alike ready to mislead, and to be misled. The 
history of enthusiasm in matters of religion is curious and instructive — 
that of philosophical enthusiasm is not less so ; moreover, although an undue 
zeal in religion be in many respects hurtful, it must always be harmless, 
and indeed salutary, to feel and to inspire for learning and philosophy the 
most ardent and glowing zeal. 

Some critics have suggested, that it was the good fortune of Pythagoras 
and of other great men to be born in a rude age, when a moderate share of 
knowledge and ability w'ould produce far greater effects, than in times of 
superior refinement i that they were considerable only from being contrasted 
with the d^arkness of ^jurrounding ignorance. But experience shows, that 
the ignorant are never the most ready to recognise merit, and that moderate 
attainments are more likely to attract suitable attention in times of general 
civility, when talents of every description are sought for and encouraged. 
The full vigour of transcendent genius alone is powerful \o burst through 
the thick mists and black night of bsyrbarism, and to rouse the stupid, listless 
indifference of half-savage men. Whatever character may properly be 
assigned to the age, in which Pythagoras himself flourished ; according to 
Justin, he wafi the son of a rich merchant, locuphU riegotiatore natm ; and to 
the populace of that, or of any subsequent sera ; it is certain, that his renown 
was not confined to his own ace, nop did it proceed from the body of the 
people alone. The erudke, uie acGomplislied|^ the eloquent, the powerful 
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nobles and princes were in all times numbered with his disciples and ad- 
mirers. The merits of the sect and of its founder are not to be gainsaid or 
denied ; on the contrary, it is heartily and fervently to be wished, and 
indeed, if temporal good is ever worthy to be thus sought, strenuously to be 
prayed for, that by some profound reach of tliought, by some felicity of con- 
jecture, or by some surpassing effort of research, it might be certainly ascer- 
tained by what methods these proud results^ were produced. Fof^ the sake 
of learning and of learned men primarily, and secondarily and principally 
for the sake of all mankind, of those already born, or hereafter to be born, 
it is earnestly to be desired, that the exquisite discipline and modes of insti* 
tution and information, unhappily unknown to the present generation, but 
familiar to more happy antiquity, whereby an intense love and reverence for 
instructors and instruction were kindled and kept alive, might be again 
revived amongst us. Meanwhile, it seems to be the duty of the well-wishers 
of the best interests of society to seek, by patient study, careful analysis, and 
judicious experiment, to discern the traces of tlie lost art of^aching. 

The glorious doctrine of the immortality of the soul was triumphantly 
placed by the philosophers of the school of Pythagoras on high and secure 
ground ; and it was guarded by peculiar tenets concerning pre-existence 
and transmigration, which are well worthy to be noticed apart. The notion 
of Mernal life, which is so congenial with the best feelings of our nature, un* 
qiirationably tended powerfully to secure a popular reception to the sects, 
by which it was inculcated; and the singularities, wherewith this fundamental 
dogma was enriched and adorned by the Pythagoreans, captivated the fancy, 
and shed a poetic light and interest over a metaphysical subject. But we 
cannot justly ascribe the prodigious success of the Sage of Samos tC this source. 
Tile innocent, salubrious diet, which he prescribed, was well adapted to tlie 
calm, regulated appetites of the student in pliilosophy; and it was conspicuous 
and attractive through its entire coincidence with temperance a^huix^nity, 
and peculiarly agreeable under southern suns, and amidst a profusion of 
fruits and vegetables; accordingly,* it was extensively adopted and long 
practised. If, however, the most ample benefits, which its votaries claim 
for the Pythagorean diet, be freely conceded to their bloodless repasts, namely, 
length of days, exemption from much pain, and from every acute disease, 
serenity of mind, evenness of temper, perspicacity of understanding, purity 
of manners and of morals, and the like — in short, every good and holy 
gift, all the choice and quiet blessings of peace and contentment,^ with 
health and ease — if all these be yielded, as the undisputed portion of abater 
mious philosophy,*every ingredient of solid and rational happiness will have 
been copiously supplied, but the causes of a mighty influence will not have 
been explained. To attain to this a firmer texture is required ; there is 
need of mental attributes of a longer staple, and a stronger fibre. A simple, 
harmless, guileless race would live happy in tbemsejves,* and ia^their own 
innocence ; but with reference to other", their weight would be small : * in 
their foreign relation# they would be rather contemned, than revered, through 
the spirit of pride, and tlirough the hardness of heart engeiid^ed by a less 
si)are diet and byiess scrupulous habits. For the purpose of gaining autho- 
rity over worldlings, the effects of tlie abstinent seraphic life would be alto- 
gether negative ; some otlier instrument must be sought for, not only posi- 
tively efficacious in itself, but strong enough also to counteract all opposite 
tendencies. Other sects insisted upon the immortality, and bven the. pre- 
existence, of the soul. The allegorical, fanciful, and fantastical {ulj.unct8, 
with which the Italic sect ornamented or disfig^ed the, great charter of 
eman’s spirituc^l constitution, would probably captivate the imaginations of 
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some hearers, but they mi^ht be distasteful to 'the understanding of others* 
We have no ground therefore to conclude, nor does history rnfbrm us, that 
especial strength for the conquest of the opinions, wills, and. affections of 
their contemporaries was gathered from the promulgation 'and illustration 
of the assurance of a future state by Pythagoras, or any of his followers. 

There is one very peculiar and remarkable point of discipline, which 
certainly merits more attention, than it has hitherto received from atiy mo- 
dern writer, and which has been strangely slighted, at least for many cen- 
turies, by all who have discoursed of this most illustrious sect. A stupendous 
and unparalleled ordinance, Which was unquestionably enforced for ages, 
has been treated of as lightly, as the precept to refrain from beans, or as any 
other regulation of obscure sense and ^trifling import; as the legend of 
tlie golden thigh ; and as certain curious, instructive, and pleasing fables, 
illustrating the hypothetical metempsychosis. To juiy orp^roy, 
xal urpmlfiy xoL^im o\m trim XotXieiv ftifScy. The first step in tho PyAagorean 
course of instipfetion, or reminiscence, after the preparatory mental purifica- 
tions, says the jesting Lucian, who, although he girds with gibes whatever 
will take a ludicrous turn, shows a superior consideration for this sect in 
the midst of derisory laughter and biting jests, and consequently with en- 
tire sincerity, and, as it were, in spite of himself and his satiricm propen-^ 
sities. The first step is a long silence and an utter speechlessness ; ai^to 
say nothing whatever for five whole years. A terrible commeucemeOt 
indeed of a severe course of study : nevertheless, it is as certain, as any fact 
supported by the evidence and truth of history, that tliis astonishing proof 
of devotion to learning and philosophy was frequently giveh by the zealous 
neophyte. the chaste Pythagoras was coeval with the chaste Lucretia 
and tlie last Tarquin, he exacted from many disciples the sharp test of 
standing mute for five years, and probably complied with it himself also, 
full five cenjturies before the Christian mra. In the fii«t century of the Same 
mra the famous Apollonius, of Tyana, underwent the like preparation of 
quinquennial silence, which was particularly described by his devoted 
admirer, Philostratus, in the second, or third, century. There were Pytha- 
goreans after Apollonius, atid even subsequently to Philostratus ; it is pro- 
bable, therefore, that many students paid tlbe strong and hard penalty and 
pain of strict taciturnity after the times of Apollonius ; and it is quite im- 
possible to doubt that, during the long term of 600 years, which elapsed 
from \he institution of thq Pythagorean family by its illustrious founder to 
the epoch of the scarcely less illustrious disciple, very many were dealt with 
after the utmost rigour of the law. So illustrious, indeed was the founder, 
that, after his departure from life, his house was consecrated as a temple, and 
himself worshipped as a god: aiju^ tanta admiratio ut ex domo ^us 
templum /acerenty euipque pro deo ederent So illQstripus the disciple, that Fla- 
vius Vopiscus, to rhfer, to one authority only, stylos Apollonius a sage of 
the most renowned reputatiem sSadJatithority, ap ancient philosopher, a true 
friend of tho gods, and himsdf worthy of divine honours; ceUherrinuB J^arme 
auctoritatisque sapieniemy vetet^n^ joftHoscptfumy amicum verum JJearumy ipsutn 
etiani pro rmmihe fiequ^andum. ' He asks^ for wbttt was ^here ever stn^yng 
men more holy, more venerable, more dear, more divine, than that person? 
Quid enim iUo viro sanctiUSy venerabiliusy q,7itiqvjiuSy dimniusque inter kerniinee 
fuit ?^ and he describes t^f adoration and Worship rendered by the tllinperor 
Aqrel&n and ’The. full vajne waii received from first to last; 

•’Sliny' accordingly^ faifi^rred,, that tlie Tull ..price was always fiiirly 
paidi» During 'siK^^t^uries^at ,the least.; during twenty gehei^tions-^it may 
be»cven,for roiqe* three bundi^^^^ye^ jo]^ep,iosniheoeli'tuvt^iind duringa 



rfiirty generauoiU'--^ whilst the mute £iiiiily subsisted^ and the lon^ tradition 
of tlie old philosophy was maint£^ined from age to age in the venerable sect ; 
during all this vast space and lapse of time* as there were continually in the 
prisons of the several states successive malefactors, reluctantly undergoing 
or awaiting the punishment of their misdeeds, so were ther^, in a perpetual 
succession about the colleges of the order, benefactors of their age and kind, 
always enduring with voluntary patience the dreadful sentence of the mild 
judge, meekly suffering under the silent system, and cheerfully anficipating 
a great reward. In every year, and at every season of the year, there might 
be found disciples, who, lor a few weeks, or months, or days only, had borne 
the new restraint, and had just begun to perceive howyksomc it was. There 
were Olliers already in their third year, who hud forsaken the practice of 
speech for more than two years, and whose youthful tongue, for more than 
two years longer, was yet doomed to wear its grievous gyves and fetters^ 
There were others still further advanced, the objects of envy with those 
who had spoken lately ; these, in a month, a week, a day, an^hour, even in 
one little hour, would be free, and might give utterance to thoughts so long 
pent up. What did they say ? What did they say ? What course did the 
emancipated member run i Wliat were tlie first words that broke at last the 
silence of five years ? Why have history, and memory, and tradition, and 
all books, conspired together to hide from us what we most covet to know ? 
At <that moment was the thought conceiveck that first found a passage in 
words — whether at the commencement of silence, or a minute only before 
it ceased, or at what point of tlie duration of the whole tedious interval ? 
We have been too much accustomed to look upon the awful sacrifice of the 
noble gift of discourse, as if it were a light matter, like the denial of the use 
of flesh meat, of wine, or of beans ; or jocularly perhaps, and incredulously, as 
on something promised and professed, but not performed; pretended only 
by an impostor to win pence from fools, or executed once, perhaps twice, ii^ all, 
by some moonstruck madman, or sullen idiot, Our mind is weight down by 
the magnitude of the subject; penetrated and awe-atricken when we contem- 
plate the sober reality, the actual scientific praxis of men esteemed the wisest 
by the wise. But the labours of love arc light; and this was a labour of love, 
self-imposed. Before the time of Pythagoras, philosophy was named wis- 
dom ; and philosophers, sophists, or wise nlen. He first iu traduced the word| 
philosophy, the love of wisdom ; and the lover of wisdom was first called by 
liim, the philosopher : it was not enough to be wise, it was necessary also to 
love to be wise, and to yield a protracted and painful proof of abiding Iqve; 
besides, the proof of the love of wisdom was in itself the confirmation^ 0f 
wisdom. Begone, ye profane I with the bare proposal the pretender With- 
drew ; the line of demarcation was laid down at once between business and 
trifling. Dr^ your sw^ord, and come on ! There was no room for parleying— 
simply to fii^t, or to run away; no time for dallying- — irdmediate marriage, 
or instant parting. It was a practical m,ethod> and the^ractical men were at 
once selected and separated ; the mystical fan blew the chaff aside. He wasf 
uiiquefetioiiably In earhest ; and, on that account, at leas^ deserved to attain 
to itf who entered upon the pursuit of knowlet^e under such hard conditions, 
and persevered to the end. But did any fail ? How many fainted by the way ? 
What a multitude of questions crowd upon our minds, when we view the 
first step in the course of reminiscence as one that was really taken? 
what age, we inquire, did the silent novipiate commence * I^was"a''y^:e'' 
laid ypon the young, we read; but many old in years are young 
Witfa^childreh the process would be impracticable'’, or.pernic!oij(^ ; with*:i^^e\ 
bc^s'useless : no length of time dan ripen the.t^ontents of an‘ empty* * 
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If we would rightly understand the past, wc ought to compare it with the 
present : let us assume therefore some stage of life, at which the Pythago- 
rean rule might be conveniently adopted; Jet us suppose, that a young man 
of liberal education would commence his course of philosophy immediately 
on quitting the 'university. Ho would be silent then from the age of two- 
and-twenty to the end of his twenty-seventh year. If the masters and 
rulers of^ our public schools were as exacts and sedulous in the performance 
of their momentous duties, as they are notoriously and grossly careless and 
indiflFerent, the advancement of the pupil being commonly in proportion to 
the diligence of the tutor, the youth of eighteen would bring with him to 
college at least as much learning, as is now. usually taken away at twenty- 
two jSy the more attentive academics. If the like reformation were effected 
in our two great universities, the young man of twenty-two years would 
reach a point of erudition, which is seldom attained to in these dfiys within 
the walls of a college ; namely, to as much learning as is acquired by one, 
who has obtained all that is now bestowed during the usual period of resi- 
dence at Oxford, and who has continued his studies without intermission 
after quitting the university, and with increasing ardour, for three, or four, 
or five years. In conceding therefore that a man may be wmsc enough to 
hold his tongue, when ho is only twenty-tw o years old, a new' and imaginary 
state of things, a thorough reform of our schools and colleges, is pre-sup- 
posed. In the pres(‘nt condition of public instruction it is impossible to 
believe, that a student in philosophy, w'ho had received a public education, 
could derive any advantage from the Pythagorean discipline, if he began to 
observe a strict silence before the completion of his twc‘nty-fifth year. He 
would be silent therefore froqi the age of tw^oiity-five to tlie end of his 
thirtieth year ; perhaps, rather from the age of twenty-seven to the termi- 
nation of his thirty-second year. Tlie aspirant would be young enough, 
eve5» at ,^lie last-named age, still to feci that youthful entlnisiasm, if 
his nature were generous, which could alone induce him to make the 
attempt, and would carry him through it. If indeed the regimen be as 
salutary as the eminent physician, who prescribed it, affirms, a small residue 
of life, of life ameliorated, or enlightened, might compensate for the sacri- 
fice tliat is required : ten years only of health and strength might be pur- 
hased cheaply by the patient, who had long been tormented by a chronic 
disease, if the price were only some iidditional discomfort for tlie term of 
five years. The mouth may w'-ell be closed from forty-ljve to fifty, or from 
fifty-five to sixty, if tlie tardy obmiitescenco procure twenty years of wise 
philosophy, or even ten years of sage and happy old age. 

Not every one was permitted, or advised, to enter iqioii the solemn estate 
of silence. The art of Lavater was not unknown to the contemporaries of 
the proud Tarqui^ and of the prouder Junius Brutus. Pythag«*as practised 
it, he pbysiognoitiizqd, l<pu(rioyywj;Aov6i, those who offered themselves to learn 
ofhiTn; seeking to discover thg habits and dispositions of the applicants, 
mores natnrasque horninum, not only, like the mojjern professors of the 
art, by observation of the face and countenance, vonjectatione qua dam dc 
oris et vnltus wqenioy but also from the proportion ^d carriage of the 
body, deque totius corporis JUo atque hahiin, Wlioevcr was approved of, on 
inspection knd examination, was admitted, as a disciple, and was enjoined to 
keep silence for a prescribed period. The same time was not appointed for 
every one, *but a different term* was assigned to each disciple, according to 
the quickness and extent of his wit, which was never shorter than two 
years: Kt tempus cerium tacere; lutn omnes idem^ sed aliud aliis tempus 
pro astimato captu sollgrtice. Sed non minus quisquam tacuit quum 
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himnium. Aulus Gellius, in describing the order and reason of Pythago*- ' 
ras himself, and afterwards of his family and successors, and of receiving 
and instituting his disciples, asserts that the period of silence was not uni- 
form, but was never shorter than two years ; and it is possible, tliat the 
founder, whilst his institutions were yet recent, and he was uncertain how 
far the submission and devotedness of his pupils might extend, occasionally 
suffered the full term of five years to be abridged ; but it is very improbable , 
that, after his decease, any person, inferior in authority to the philosopher, 
himself, presumed to shorten the accustomed quinquennial limit* 

He, upon whom silence was enjoined, heard what was said by others ; he 
attended the lectures, and listened to the discourses, orations, and argu- 
ments of the school, and even mixed in general society ; but of coui’se he 
was not allowed to ask any questions, if he did not fully understand what 
he had heard, nor to make any remarks whatever : Neqiie •parennetari si 
pai'urn intcllexerat^ neque commmtari qua amlivrat fas erai. Nor might 
he commit to writing any portion of wliat he had heard, or his own obser- 
vations upon it. But when the new disciples had learnt thoroughly the 
most difficult of all things, that is to say, to preserve a strict silence, and to 
listen with attention ; and had begun to be instructed, and even learned, 
through the philosophical silence, of which the technical name was, l;(;£juuuflia, 
they were then empowered to speak and to ask questions, to commit to 
writing what they had heard, and to make public their own opinions. 'Ast 
nhi res dldicerant rerum omniifm dijficillimas^ tacere andireque^ atque esse 
jam emperant silentio cruditi^ cui erat nomen^ k^sfjLvQiay turn verha faecre et 
qucerei'Cj queeque audisseut scrihere^ et qijuc ipsi opinarentur expromere 
potestas eraL The scriouslj^ disposed, devoutly inclined, devoted students, 
who thus imposed upon themselves observances and obligations, apparently 
of so much difficulty, unlike tlu^ modern novices, who suddenly come, \^ith 
unwashed feet, to take up their abode among philosophers, wer€*‘first pre- 
pared for the grand preparation of *81101100, by previous purifications iind 
other preludes. It is manifest, that the long estrangeinonl from men, the 
layiiig «aside articulate speech, the absent presence, and present absence, 
could not be undertaken without various instructions given and received, 
and sundry preliminaries and manifold arrangements; for it is not easy 
to live in the world, as being not of the world. Many inconveniences, how- 
ever, were provided against at the first formation of the sect by the founda-. 
lion of a collegia community, or body corporate, called xoivoSiov, cemohium^ 
living in coininon. The first coenobites, in their inseparable society and 
ancient fellowship, would enjoy, during their mute probation, the aid of free . 
and accepted brethren, who would cjirefully watch over their safety, find 
would supply, their simple wants ; and the time of taciturnity being accom- 
plished, they w’^ould requite the kindness of their seniors by protecting and 
ministering to their juniors. Thus each generation ?li turn repays, to its * 
children, by alike attention, the assistance \fhich it received, during helpless 
and speechless infancy'? from the foregoing age. The five years silence o£L 
a most illustrious Pythagorean have been minutely described by an admirer 
and w'orshipper. Ilow interesting a full journal would be of th^ daily e%; 
perience, and houVly joys, or sorrows, of a disciple during Jiisr entire 
echemythia I or if no dispensation could be granted to permit and legalise d 
wide a departure from the l^ws of silence, as a journal woultl dematid, 
how grateful to the curious reader the fresh reminiscences, hastily committed 
to paper with copious particularity, as soon as the moral impediment^ of. ' 
speech ceased 1 * - 

« The god-like man, for thus was Apollonius of Tyana commonly styled, 
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spent the times of his silence in travelling, sometimes in Pamphylia, and 
one while in Cilicia ; consequently he did not lead a monastic, or eremiti- 
cal life, but went forth amongst men, and upon distant journeys. Nor was 
he ungracious in society, his biographer writes, or unpleasant, during the 
period of his silence ; but in answer to what was addressed to him his eyes 
replied significantly and sensibly, or his hand, or an inclination of the head : 
nor did tie ever seem otherwise than cheerful, or of a sour aspect, being 
moreover by nature very sociable, and of a most companionable disposition. 
On this account, it is said, he found that kind of life exceedingly painful 
and difiicult'when he practised an ascetic and philosophical silence during 
five whole years; for, having very many things to say, he could say nothing; 
and hearing many things to provoke him to anger, he was constrained, as it 
were, not to hear them ; and being often moved by things worthy of re- 
proof, he said to himself, like Ulysses in the Odyssey, TErXafi* xpaS/rj — 

“ * Poor suffering heart, he cried, support the pain 
Of wounded honour, and thy rage restrain/ 

And although many observations and attacks roused him, he wholly I’e- 
frained, for the time, from refutation and reprehension.” 

The noble and masculine eloquence of the Pythagoreans was long famous; 
and if action be indeed the soul of oratory, they certainly had unequalled 
opportunities of acquiring it in perfection, since, for a long period, and 
often perhaps on very trying and urgent occasions, they might use no other 
words, than speaking, moving, asking looks, and persuasive, exiiressive ges- 
tures. Their action would be the more admirable, because it would not 
pass the limits of modesty and sobriety; it being impossible to doubt, that 
pantomimic movements, imitative gesticulation, and an excess of signs would 
be accounted a breach of the ascetic initiatory silence. Still less doubtless 
would any 'palpable evasion of the law be tolerated, as by convci’sing with 
the fingers, or by concerted signals. The use of writing was interdicted, as 
has been stated ; nevertheless, upon an eytrejne and extraordinary emer- 
gency, a very short note was once deemed to be no infraction of silcmce. 
The inhabitants of the olive-bearing Aspendus, a populous city of l^im- 
phylia, being sorely pressed by famine, earnestly besought, with prayers and 
tears, “ the divine ” Apollonius to speak a few words on their behalf to the 
corn merchants, whose monopoly was the cause of the public distress. This 
was impossible, so profoundly did tlie philosopher reverence silence ; but he 
consented at last to write a line, or two, to the engrossers, and so potent 
were the five and twenty words which he deigned to address to them, that 
the rogues in grain forthwith filled the market with corn, and the city re- 
vived.* The letter was in these words : — The earth is the mother of all, 
for she is just; but you are unjust, and would make her to be the mother 
of yoursWves alone! if you will not forbear, I will not permit you to re- 
main any longer upon the face *of the earth.” No papal bull w'as ever so 
drastic ; the most superstitious of the subjects of tlm most Catholic prince 
never yielded more implicit obedience to God's vicar ^on earth. O rare 
silence f Yet the spirit of commerce was ever obstinate^ and corn-dealers 
doubtless were hard, even before the trade fell altogether into the hands of 
Quakers and Scotchmen. 

A inorec striking instance could hardly be selected of the prodigious 
authorit}', to which the great men of the olden time attained through their 
reputation for learning and philosophy. Many examples are afforded of 
the influence of Apollonius by Philostratus, who informs us, that he calmed 
popular commotions and tumult by his countenance, gestures, and aspect, 
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maintaining the same strict, solemn silence, that is observed during sacrifices 
and other religious rites, and at the celebration of the mysteries ; and other 
instances are not wanting. How irreverent and credulous soever the pre- 
sent age may be ; however little disposed to confide in any pretensions, save 
those of political impostors, it is hard to believe, that a lively interest, and 
a powerful sensation, would not rapidly arise in favour of a silent philoso- 
pher ; by the appearance of a young man of a dignified aspect add an in- 
telligent countenance, of respectable station, acknowledged ability, and, 
after the scanty measure of the times, of considerable attainments, who v^as 
resolved to become wise, and quite determined to keep silence. He had 
made his last, but not his dying, speech, on the last day of November, 1837, 
and his voice would not be heard again until the first of December, 1842; 
when, if his life be spared, his mouth will again be opened. Some would 
be incredulous ; — it is not to be believed ; it is nonsense; he has not been 
silent a whole year; he talks in secret; he will never hold out four years 
longer. Some would be jocose ; — Pythagoras has come again ; he has the 
golden thigh ; and the like. Many would be angry ; — he is mad ; a fool ; 
a cheat; it is quite wicked ; it is tempting Providence ; he ought to have a 
locked jaw ; to be struck dead ; beaten ; sent to Newgate ; to Botany Bay ; 
out of the country. Nothing can vanquish an obstinate silence : on the 
contrary, it must overcome every thing; incredulity, jesting, angeiv 
threats, scandal, experiments, conjectures, falsehoods, all nuist yielcr at 
last. Even the ladies themselves, who would oscillate for a long time be- 
tween anger and regard — alternately exclaiming he is very provoking, but 
very interesting — would acquiesce in the end : — 

“ Est et fidcli tiita silcntio 
Merces** — 

But such topics are set apart by the most reserved sect for mute Mieditation; 
notwithstanding, it must not be forgotten that thi?re were female Pythago- 
reans of considerable celebrity. It is not recorded, whether these learned 
ladies covered themselves with glory after the customary preparation of 
silence, or without that painful ordinal ; in either case the fact of their re- 
nown is remarkable. It is a surprising thing that the fernide tongue should 
have been coerced within the strait bounds of five years silence; nor is it 
less surprising that they should have gained such eminence in philosophy, 
without the aid of a* course of discipline, which was accounted indispensable 
for the other sex. The voluntary renunciation of the sweet uses of sp^ch, 
the long renunciation of one moiety of all converse, the painful inhibition 
of the breatli, — this waking sleep, this living death, would doubtless attract 
notice, if an example were to occur in our days, in a cold climate, and a 
colder, calculating, ^sceptical age; for even the dark fogs November, the 
thick mists of doubt, the impenetrable smoke of mone5^-iTiaking machinery, 
and all the ceaseless chaffering clievisance of commerce cannot quite quench, 
suppress, and stifle tlieVager enthusiasm of the human soul. Under brighter 
skies and warmer suns, and in far different times, we learn from history, 
and our imagination can in some degree conceive, how powerful were the 
influences of sufferings voluntarily undergone by the mule martyrs of philo- 
sophy. . nil/.' 

It would be long, and perhaps tedious, to speculate upon ail tjae benente, 

which the student might perchance obtain by a steady perseverance in 
silence. The dumb rhetorician would surely learn the genuine, stirring 
eloquence of looks and gesture ; the orator’s tongue, long inured te 
straint, would be thoroughly purged of all perilous rashness ; and from his 
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heart, habituated to endure, the black drop of anger would have been wholly 
extracted by continued pressure. What rare, and pure, and clarified discre- 
tion of a most mature and ripened judgment ! what sound and solid sense, 
condensed, inspissated, and concentrated by uninterrupted meditation ! How 
agreeable the society of the emaneipated Pythagorean ! how amiable and 
engaging would he be as a companion ! The masters of the art of conver- 
sation all inculcate the pai'amount duty of listening: to hear what is said, is, 
say they, the first principle and source of excellence ; but in spite of exhor- 
tations and demonstrations, corroborated by hourly experience, it is hard 
to listen well; so hard, indeed, that few . arrive at even a moderate profi- 
ciency. The person addressed, instead of attending to what is said, thinks 
wholly of what he shall say himself ; instead of hearing all, he hears so much 
only as will just admit his answer ; instead of coveting the real meaning of 
the speaker, lie desires such a sense as will best serve what he would super- 
impose ; instead of patiently waiting for the end of the discourse, that he 
may know whether it requires, or deserves, any notice, he lays hold of the 
first brief pause, as an occasion for interruption, and in like manner is in- 
terrupted himself at the earliest opportunity. Thus is conversation marred, 
perverted, and distorted, and men choose rather to heap up misinterpreta- 
tion on misinterpretation, and misconception on misconception, than to 
listen well. But it is otlierwise, where the unruly tongue cannot usurp the 
province of the honest ear, and is not permitted by ringing a bell, or 
springing a rattle, or by other unmeaning sounds, to intercept truth in its 
quiet passage to the understanding. The Pythagorean alone of all man- 
kind was constrained to receive the full sense of whatever was said to him 
for five' whole years ; an infliction, be it painful or profitable, which few be- 
ijides are content to suffer for five minutes ; and he was commonly thus con- 
strajned at a season, when the restless and volatile temper of youth would 
gladly staV%. oft’ the trouble of attention, even by whistling. Thus, a valuable 
habit is formed, whilst the pliant mind can take an useful and lasting bent. 
Assent or dissent, hearty or slight, with or without pain or pleasure, doubt, 
indifference, or lack of comprehension, may be readily conveyed by the looks 
and gestures of the tacit listener. If the habit of close attention be estimable 
in ordinary conversation, it is of far greater worth with reference to those 
communications, of which the sole object is to impart instruction. The 
young student, who attends a course of lectures upon some abstruse science, 
is too mucli disposed to pick up some small scrap, a glittering fragment, a 
scarlet rag of doctrine — a few phrs^es, enough to talk about — to enable 
him 16 make just so much noise as will distract his thoughts, and will dis- 
pense with the necessity of constant hecdfiilness. He is apt to believe, and 
publicly to make profession of belief, before he knows the grounds of be- 
lieving, or what credible. He is ready to doubt still more rashly, and to 
proclaim, his scepticism, whilst utterly uninformed touching the doubtful 
and*the indubitable. Prone to^ criticise, although he has not yet acquired 
the critical faculty, being unskilled in the laws and Canons of criticism, and 
imperfectly acquainted with the matter upon which he would confidently 
pronounce judgment; and eager to dispute and to argue illogically, igno- 
rantly, and inconclusively, upon all subjects, before he has mastered any 
one ; nothing loath to commit and pledge himself irrevocably to uphold, or 
to resist opinions, however scantily informed as to their grounds and 
consequences. 

To the root of how many and what great evils does the discipline of 
Pythagoras lay the axe ; how many noxious weeds does it not utterly ex- 
tirpate and eradicate 1 It is, perhaps, vain to enumerate the advantages to 
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be derived from this rigorous system of education, partly because they are 
manifest and self-evident to every one, who contemplates it seriously, as a 
real institution, now obsolete, but formerly of very extensive operation ; and 
partly and principally because, from its extreme rigour, it i» utterly unsuited 
to the indolent and indulgent temper of modern times, and on all accounts 
quite impracticable ; because the benefits, whatever they may be, or how 
precious soever, are not worth the price that is &t upon them. •Yet it is 
j)leasant, and not always unprofitable, to speculate upon the remarkable 
usages of antiquity, although they may not be adapted for our use, and it be 
highly improbable that they should ever be recalled. It woftld certainly 
argue a nimble fancy, and a strange insensibility to ridicule, seriously and. 
earnestly to exhort men to wear no other clothing than linen — to siifier 
the hair and beard to descend to the middle — to adhere exactly to a diet 
composed wholly of fruits and vegetable substances, or to adopt other 
antique rites and customs. But, on the other hand, it would be the part of 
an undue confidence to affirm, that no men will ever again resume any of 
these bygone practices. If it would be absurd to seek to persuade ar student, 
ambitious of distinction, to set upon his neck the yoke of quinquennial 
silence, it would possibly be superfluous to endeavour to dissuade the pro- 
jector from the atteiiqit, who, in an age of experiments, should seek to try 
again long-forgotten experiences. Besides, it would be diflicult for any 
one, who is not w^holly ignorant of the grand results which ancient writers 
luwo ascribed to a full course of silenpe, to be wliolly indifferent to the suc- 
cess of the project, if it were undertaken with good auspices, and not to 
feel a certain curiosity, that fiiiiit interest, at least, wliich waits upon philo- 
sophical inquiries, whereof the consequences are doubtful and unknown. ’ 
However these things may be, it cannot be doubted, that the men, who 
are accountc'd great in the present times, are not now esteemed so greqj, as 
wore the great men of antiquity. It is not to be expected, or desired, that 
any one, learned, ingenious, and acknirable although he might be, should 
receive divine honours, and should be worshipped as a god, — the notion is 
altogether detestable and absurd, and as contrary to modern usages and ti> 
common sense, as to religion. But, if the ancient tokens of reverence are 
lo be fairly interpreted, according to their true signification and the under- 
standing of our own days, they will denote that as much honour and respect 
were then paid to the most eminent men, as could possibly be rendered lo 
them by their felldws, without impropriety or impiety. So much, it appears, 
was yielded of old, but so much has not been given of late : How does this 
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•NOTijS OE A LOVER OF BOOKS. 

^ LOVE AND WILL, 

ParticfUars of SteeU'a “ Lover.**-^ Tragical Termination of an Intrigue in Germany,^ Reverse of the 
Feeling that caused it in one of Shakspeare's Sonnets. — Good Writing proportionate to the Writer's 
Fpith,^ Passages from Rumst Ariosto^ and Marot. — Cases of Suicide and Love-Stories in the News- 
pdpers.^Love modified by the prevailing Quality of the Mind, — Charity needed by all. 

Finding, upon inquiry, that Steele’s little periodical paper, called ‘‘ The 
Lover,” is still less known than we supposed, we shall here give some 
account of it, and then proceed to some other reflections to which it has 
given rise. We have already intimated, that it was one of the numerous 
publications of the kind to which Steele’s necessities and lively impulses 
united gave birth, and which, for similar reasons, were speedily brought to 
a close. Tonson collected the forty papers of which it consisted into a 
duodecimo volume, in which he included a political paper, intitled “ The 
Reader,” which reached only its ninth number ; and this is the book now 
before us. The dedication to Garth is surmounted by one of those rude 
littjp woodcuts, or copper-plates, half flower and half figures, formerly, we 
believe, called head-pieces (perhaps still so, otherwise we know not the 
technical word). It presents us with Sir Samuers coat of arms (two lions 
passant gardant between three cross croslets) supported, or rather attended, 
by two Cupids ; one with a lyre for the doctor’s poetry, and the other holding 
his professional emblem, the staff ofiHsculapius. The first number is, in like 
manner, graced >vith a head of Queen Anne, and so is that of “ The Reader.” 
Wofc reckon upon our own reader’s not being averse to the mention of these 
amenities, p^artly from his love of any thing connected with books, and partly 
because they help to show the manners and feelings of the times ; and we 
confess we have another regard for them ourselves, owing to school recol- 
lections, and to the minutes of bliss we snatched, during the hardness of our 
tasks, from those figures of Venuses and Amphitrites, which sail along the 
tops of Ovid and other classics in the edition of Mattaire. 

Steele, whether as an attraction, or a blind (if the latter, it was the most 
transparent of all blinds), put forth his Lover,” as ‘‘ \/rittcn in imitation 
of the Tatler.” He supposes himself to be one “ Marmaduke Myrtle,” a 
tender-hearted and speculative gentleman “ about town,” crossed in love, 
assisted in his lucubrations by lour others, who have met with various good 
or ill success in their honourable passion for some lady, particularly one 
Mr. Severn, a yoqpg gentleman who is his hero,” and whom he describes 
in the most exqui^te manner of “The Tatler,” as one that treats every woman 
of a certain age ” so respectfully, “ that in his company she can never 
give herself the compunction of having lost any thing which made her 
agreeable.” Of this hero, however, we hear nothing furtljier but in one 
paper, and the author makes but the like mention of one of his other 
assistants. In short, beautiful as some of fhe papers are, and touched with 
equal knowledge of the world and delicacy of feeling, it did not “ take,” 
and Steele soon got tired. It went upon too exclusive a subject, and pro- 
fessed too open an intention of discountenancing the town ideas of love, to 
be acceptable to those who could have brought a man of wit his greatest 
number of readers ; while, on the other hand, Steele had such a healthy 
and unbypocritical sense of the corporeal as well as spiritual part of the 
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pas&ion, that he offended such of his readers as had, chcraen ta take him. for 
a kind of sermonizer on love. In one of his papers is an account of an 
accident which l^ippened to a young lady on horseback in the cross-coimtry 
road, between Hampstead and Highgate^ and which, ah exquisite 
mixture of playfulness and delicacy, he represented as furnishing a sort of 
compulsory, but charming, reason, why the young gentleman who happened' 
to be with her was to be accepted as her husband. With tluV anecdote, 
some heavy rogue,” as he truly calls him, in a contemporary publicii^ob^ 
chose to pick one of those quarrels which, by the degrading turn 
thoughts, and the stupidity of their psteatation,'[create the indecency ofwhlch 
they complain ; and this, no doubt, did him a disservice with the dull and^ 
commonplace, and added to . the perplexity arising from his own mixed 
pretensions. To complete his causes of failure, he was a zealous politician^ 
and before he had written a dozen papers, could not help falling foal of 
the Tories ; which, in a gentleman so absorbed in the belle j)assion as Mr. 
Myrtle, was certainly not so well, and must have frightened such of his fair 
readers as patched their cheeks on the Tory side, and could only fall in love 
on higli church principles. 

In our last number, we extracted from this book two charmingly pathetic 
letters, which brought the reader acquainted with a pair of real lovers. It 
shall now furnish us with a tragedy of a very different sort, though pre^ 
tending to be equally founded on love, and (as the paragraph advertise- 
ments say) of “ startling interest.” Steele says he had it from a gentleman, 
who was an eye-witness of several parts of it.” The relief which the 
feelings experienced amidst the terrors of the former story arose from the 
sweetness of its affections. In the present, the love is of as bitter a sort 
as the catastrophe, but consoles us by driving matters to a pitch of the 
ludicrous in the very excess of its will. TJie heroine is a great spoiled 
cliild, who insists upon tearing her lover’s breast open, an^ taking^him 
with her into the other world, Justus a smaller one might its drum. 

** About ten years ago/’ says Steele, there lived at Vienna a German count, who had 
long entertained a secret amour with a young lady of a considerable family. After a corre- 
spoiideiicc of gallantries, which had lasted two or three years, the father ot the young count, 
whose family was reduced to a low condition, found out a very actvuntageous match for him ; 
and made his son sensible, that he ought, in common prudence, to close with it. The count, 
uj)on the first opportunity, acquainted his mistress very fairly with what • had passed, and 
laid the whole matter before her with such freedom and openness of heart, that she seemingly 
consented to it. SlA; only desired of him that they might have one meeting more, before 
they parted for ever. The place appointed for this their meeting was a grove, which stands 
at a little distance from the town. They convcrscil together in this place some time, 
when on a sudden the lady pulled out a pocket-pistol, and shot her lover into^ the heart, 
so that he immediately fell dead at her feet. She then returned to her father’s house, 
telling every one she met what she had clone. Her friends, upon hearing her story, would 
have found out means for her to make her escape ; but she teJd them she had killed 
her dear count, because she could not live without him ; and that? for the^ same reason, 
she was resolved to follow him by whatever way iusticc shoulif determine. 18 he was soon 
seized, but she avowed her guilt ; rejected all excuses that were made in her favour, and 
only begged that her ext\*ution mi^ht be speedy. She was sentenced to have her head cut 
off, and was apprehensive of nothing but that the interest of her friends would obtain a 
pardon for,hcr. Wl^in the confessor approached her, she asked him where he thought was 
the soul of the dead count ? He replied that his case was very dangerous, considering the 
circumstances in which he died. Upon this so desperate was her frenzy, that she bid him 
leave her, for that she was resolved to go to the same place where the count was. The 
priest was forced to giver her better hopes for the deceased, frdm considerations that he was 
upon the point of brei^ing off so criminal a commerce, and leading a new life, before he 
could bring her mind into a temper ht for one who was so near her end. Upon the day of 
her execution she dressed herself in all her ornaments^ and walked towards the scaffold 
more like an expecting bride than a condemned criminal. My friend tells me that he saw 
her placed in the chair, according to the custom of that place, where, after having stretched 
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out her neck with an air of joy, she called upon the name of the count, which was ihe ap- 
pointed signal for the executioner, who, with a single blow of his sword, severed her head 
irom her body.” 

What a woman ! and what a love, to stick to the poor devil of a count to 
all eternity I Very lucky for him was it, that she could not settle matters 
in tlic next world with the same tragical nonchalance as in this ! thougli, in 
the excesseof her vanity, she seems to have taken for granted that she could ; 
and tliat the angels were all to tremble before her, as the poor foolisli people 
had been accustomed to do in her father’s house. For, observe, she 
reckons confidently upon going to heaven, instead of “ the other way.” 
The very mention of the latter puts her into a frenzy, to which the priest 
himself is obliged to accommodate bis last offices, before he can bring her 
mind to a tenyper fit to die in. It is impossible her “ dear count” can go 
to the devil, precisely because she has made up her mind to go elsewhere ; 
— such an erroneous proceeding is not to be thought of : she has taken 
him from his new mistress (upon the contrast of whose mild manners he 
had just been hugging himself) — has given him his directions with a 
pocket-pistol which way to go, as much as to say, “ Tliere — get you along 
first,” — and then sets out for heaven after him by the execution-stage, 
shaking her loving fist towards the stars, and resolved to have him all to 
herself, till time and termagancy shall be no more ! 

This is, perhaps, the most extraordinary sample on record of the modesty 
and tenderness of self-will — of the having the reciprocity” (as the Irish- 
man said) “ all on one side.” I love you, says the lady, therefore you must 
love me ; or it is no matter whether you do or not, compared with my 
treating you as if you did, and tormenting you if you don’t. You are very 
amiable, therefore be so to me above every body else, whether I am amiable 
or not. You have a will and wishes of your own, perhaps, as well as other 
peopTfe; but yours and all other people’s must of course give way to mine; 
for that is but reasonable : all are fools apd scoundrels who ‘‘ offer to believe 
otherwise,” and I could knock them all on the head, if I cared for them 
enough to do so ; but that is a favour which I reserve for yourself. So 
there {shoots him through the body) — and now, with this new wound in 
your heart, come you along with me, and be delighted with me and my 
company, world without end ! 

To go to the other extreme of lovely generosity, how different is the wish 
expressed by Shakspere, in the contemplation of his* own death; of 
Shakspere himself observe — not of the dramatist speaking in the person 
of another, but of the great poet and human being speaking in his own 
person — of the creator of the characters of Imogen and Desdemona — 
and of tlie man who could create those characters, because he felt as he 
spoke in uttering these sentiments. How else, . indeed, could he so have 
spoken thepi ? Observe the simple words — the pure and daring trust in 
the belief of his reader — the great and good mind, tliat in spite of its 
liaving run the whole round of experience, or rather because it had done 
so, could retain feelings so enthusiastic and generous, as pearls above all 
worldly price. * 

No longer mourn for me, when 1 am dead. 

Than you shall hear the surly, sullen bell 
^ Give warning to the world that I am fled 

From this vile world with vilest worms to dwell : 
read this Rne, remember not 
hand that writ itz tor i 1.0VE YOU so, 

ThAT 1 IN YOUR SWEET THOUGHTS WOULD BE FORGOT, 

IF THINKING ON ME THEN SHOULD MAKE YOU WOE. 
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Oh, if, 1 say, you look upon this verso. 

When 1, perhaps, compounded am with clay, 

Do not so much «y jmor name rehearse. 

But let tf our love even with my hjv decay; 

Lest the wise world should look into your moan, « 

And mock you with me, after 1 am gone. 

What beautiful writing ! What common, every-day words made divine by 
love ! But it may be said that the poet may liave written all th!s, without 
exactly feeling what he said ; that other poets have done as much who 
were notoriously no very admirable lovers ; that it is imagination — an 
art — fiction. • 

, I Do /lot believe it. Put no faith in the envy, or the want of faith, "that 
thus attempts to level performance with pretension. You might as well 
proclaim truth to be a lie. No poets have so written who havcYiot thoroughly 
felt what ihe^^ professed to feel. If they had, if incompleteness could 
thus be completeness, we should have had a thousand Shaksperes instead 
of one — a thousand Chaucers, a tliousaiid Homers, a thousand Burnses — 
for we do not mean to say that in every instance the very greatest genius 
must accompany the truest feeling. It i^ sufficient that there is entire 
truth in the feeling to be expressed, and genius enough to express that 
trulli. 


*' Here’s a health to ane 1 lo’e dear. 

Here’s a health to ane I lo’e dear; 

7Vi()i( ail suH< ! as the smile tvhm fond lovers meet, 

Afid soft as their i/nrfing tear — Jessy. 

“ Although thou maun never be mine, 

Althouiili even hop#^ is denied, 

'Tis sweeter for thee despairing. 

Than aught in the woi Id beside,'* 

And so ho goes on tlirougli the whole of that exquisite song# the laS but 
one tliat he wrote (so uuwitlierable is the heart of a true poet). Hear a 
verse of another : — 


“ Yestreen when to the trembling string 

The dance gaed through the lighted ha’. 

To thee my fancy took its wing, 

I sat, blit neither hearil or saw ; 

Though this was tliir and that was braw, 

, And you the best of a’ the town, 

I sigfi*d, and said among them a* 

Ye are na Alary AlormmT 

And again, in a ligiiter strain, — 

“ The dcil himself he could na scaith 
Whatever wad bclang thee ; 

He'd look into thy bonnie face. 

And say, * I canna wrangthec* ” 

Burns and Ariostv had here hit upon the same thought, because they had 
received the same truthful impression of the power of a beautiful fiice to 
turn away iiijurjf. 

Stese la mano in quclla chioma d’oro, 

E strasimollo a sc con violcnza ; 

Ma come gli occhi a quel bcl volto niise, 

Gli ne venne pietade, c non Tuccise. — Orlando Fwioso, Canto 19. ' 

‘‘ "J^lie warrior thrust his hand into those locks of gold, and fiercely 
dragged back the youth ; but when he set eyes on that sweet ffice, pity came 
into his heart, and he did not kill him.’’ Which Mr. Hoole (the most pre- 
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sumptuous of translators, but the most pardonable in his presumption, 
because the dullest), thus defaces, as if no such feeling had existed. (It 
should be mentioned that the youth had been begging a respite from 
death, in order tq bury his prince’s body ; otherwise the reader would see 
no reason at aU for his being spared 1) 

** Zerbino soon, his ivrath decreasing, felt 
** His manly soul with love andpifi/ melt I ” 

Not a word of the face ! not a word of the dragging back, nor the locks of 
gold, nor the yvhole beautiful picture ! (When will the booksellers cease to 
give us editions of this absurd versifier ?) We have not at hand the old 
translation of Sir John Harrington (better, at all events, than Hoole’s), nor 
the new one of Mr, Stewart Rose, who is a man full of sympathy with his 
species, and therefore has doubtless loved this passage as it deserves. 

What has made Marot almost the only French poet till the days of 
Beranger, that an Englishman or Italian can read with thorough faith in 
Hs faith, but such passages as the following, simple and straightforward as 
those of Shakspere — 

Oil sont ces yeux, lesqueh me regordotfcnt 

Souvent en ris, souvent avccques htnucs? 

Oi'i sont les mots, qui tant m’ont fait d'ularmcs ; 

Oil est la bouchc aussi qui ni’appaisoit, 

• Quand taut de Jois el si bien me bnmnV^'*'* 


‘‘ Where are those eyes which used to look at me, often in smiles, often with 
tears ? Where are the words which made my heart beat so ? Where 
the mouth which gave me peace, when it kissed me so often and so well ?” 

Compared with such writing as this, and some passages in their very 
greatest dramatic poets and Madame des Ilouliercs, the whole French 
Parnassus up^to the present day, in their most serious moments, seem never 
to have had a thorough belief in wdiat jliey were saying, apart from that 
curse of all half-performance, the wish to produce an effect ! They could 
not love a woman, without beseeching some by-standers to admire them I 
nor go into solitude itself, unaccompanied by a pocket mirror to adjust their 
wigs in ! 

It is thus, whether in word or deed, that the something true is sjioiled 
by the something impertinent — something that docs not belong to it. The 
writer, who is only half in earnest, wishes to produce a whole true effect, 
and of course cannot do it, any more than half a motive is sufficient for 
what is wholly to be moved. The love that is not wdiolly love pieces itself 
out with vanity, with will, with fury, perhaps is more than half made up of 
it, and yet expects wholly to be loved. Nay, the more expects it in pro- 
portion as it is violeMt instead of strong, and demands instead of deserves. 
It is for thjs reason w<j ought always to be cautious how we bestow our 
sympathy on the profession of one passion, while the demand is evidently 
made upon us by another. Even in those unhappy ^ases of suicide, tor 
instance, which so frequently appear in the newspapers, how manifest is it 
that, in nine cases out of ten, the claim is of very equivoc&l worth indeed ! 
The hasty pity of society (we arc the last to quarrel with it, we would only 
have it not misbestowed) is too apt to take for granted that so violent an end 
proves whatsoever is charged against the party living; whereas all which it 
unanswerably proves, is the violence (one way or other) of the suicide’s 
filings ; and it would be generally found, we suspect, on due inquiry, that 
this was the very feature in the character, which produced the alienation on 
the part of the supposed oSendor. Often do these poor wretches, whether 



male or female, threaten the catastrophe long beforehand, in order to sub- 
stitute their will for that of the person threatened. Often do they declare, 
in loud or sullen tones, their determination to repeat the attempt when it 
is prevented. Sometimes they abuse the people that help them out of it, 
and not seldom are suicides committed out of avow^ed Sj)ite and revenge, 
and for the most trivial contradiction. We have read of a girl who threw 
herself into the water, because her sister had refused her some more bread 
and butter ! All this has nothing to do with so gentle, and generous, and 
enduring, and sweet-seeing a passion as love ; which, like charity, makes 
the best of what it cannot help, tends to repose on all loving aids and 
patiences, and desires above every thing the happiness of its* object — not 
indeed as its every-day wish (that would be too much to expect of huhian 
nature), but certainly as its preference in the last resort, if it is to bequeatli 
miserable or consolatory thoughts to its object. ^ 

“ For I love you so, 

That I in your sweet thoughts would be forgot. 

If thinking on me then should make you woe.” 


Not that he desired to be forgot ; oh no, — he desired infinitely to be re- 
membered, but not 

** If thinking on me then should make you woe.” ^ 

In that case, he desired tluit tlie object of his love, whom he would fain 
think of in his grave to his last dust, should clean forget that ever there 
was such a being as one William Shakspere, whose love had brought tears 
into lier eyes, and v/itli whose memory she might associate perhaps some- 
thing to blame in her own treatment of him. 

The newspapers now and then give an account, sometimes touching, 
sometimes provoking, sometimes as ludicrous as a scene in a farce, of some 
enamoured youth or female who follows the beloved object about with an 
inveteracy of passion that leaves it no repose, — some romantic potboy or 
milkmaid that besets the other’s door or person, and at length brings the 
neighbours about it, to the destruction of business on botli sides, and some- 
times of the windows. In proportion to the violence or ^gentleness of the 
suffering in these cases, you may know whether there is any real love or 
otherwise. If there is, the object is pursued in so much the better taste 
accordingly, and the pursuer is content with eternal gazing and a reason- 
able quantum of the self-pity of tears : in short, the love may be altogether 
true ill that case, however fantastically set ; for love is in the heart and 
imagination of tlie lover, and not of necessity founded on real merit in the 
object. But if there is no real love, but simply a childish or fierce desire 
of having “ one’s way,” then the tears, the noise, the visitations, are violent 
accordingly, and the happiness of the^object is <?learly of n<T importance 
whatever in the persecutor s eyes, compared with the ridiculous assumption 
that it must, and shall, arise irom nothing but the happiness of the perse*- 
cutor ! — of tiia» sole and modest individual, who is taking such pains to 
show an utter unfitness for the task of making happy. 

Love, ill every mind, is coloured by the prevailing passion or quality of 
that mind ; and in proportion as the latter is more or less loving, so is the 
love. Thus pride will tall in love (as far as it can) on account of something 
to be proud of in the object; mere animal passion for mere animal beauty; 
sentiment with sentiment ; and a violent will shall ardently desire to become 
master or mistress of a character totally the reverse of itseli^ out of tho 
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same will and pleasure with which it shall please it to desire any thing else 
that is the best of its kind, and tlie attainment of which js a confirmation of 
power. “ How dearly I love 7ni/ own sweet said the lady in the 

epigram; and the husband doubted her not. “I would rather see iny 
husband dead^ than guilty of the crime of infidelity,” said a lady of what 
has been happily termed “ outrageous virtue.” It was the selfish Abelard 
who made«Eloisa shut herself up in a convent, when she could no longer 
be his property. The stupid monster Caligula delighted to handle the 
little throat of his favourite wife Caesonia, and to think of the power which 
liis throne gave him to order it to be cut off, wishing that all Rome had 
but one such throat, that he might enjoy the greater idea in the less. 
Henry VIIL, the beast of prosperity, did cut off‘ his wife’s, — njiy, two of 
them; and was within an ace of doing as much for a third; — in the last 
instance, for the lady’s differing with him in theology ! Yet all these 
people, when it suited them, thought themselves in love; and they were so 
after their respective fashions; that is to say, with their “ own sweet wills.” 
It is impossible for such natures to love any body but themselves. When 
the question comes, which is to get the better, the sense of their own self- 
importance, or the happiness of the supposed beloved object, down goes 
the happiness, like a thing kicked and despised. Its very worth becoiiies 
an aggravation of the offence. The despot’s charming little beauty is sent 
to thckscaffold. The heart that would have endeared thousands is thrust 
into the nuimery, — 

“ Chanting faint hymns to the cold fruitless moon.” 

God forbid, for our own sakes as w’ell as theirs, that any of one’s fellow- 
creatures should be denied such merits or excuses as tliey may have, let their 
natures otherwise be as provoking, or even revolting, as they may — much less 
that imputes to suicide should be confounded, and the fascinated terror of 
a gentle mind like Cowper’s be dealt w ith like vulgar rage and resenlinent, or 
the desperation of a Nero. The Neros and Henrys themselves wej*e the 
growth of circumstances. Many a disturber of the peace of private life — 
nay, all — mmt have had causes for being what they ui’e, apart from their 
own full-grown wills and mistakes ; otherwise there would bo no such things 
in the world as parents and ancestors, and educaliuns, and breedings, and 
nurses, and imperfect laws, and all that makes society w hat it is — a common- 
place so obvious, that it would be ridiculous to repeat it, dW not intelligent 
people sometimes startle you with arguing as if the case were otlierwise, only 
showing, all the while, one of the consequences of their own breeding, and 
thus confirming every word they thinly they arp refuting. Oiir heroine who 
murdered her ‘‘ dear count,” had an energy which might have been turned 
to better purpose ; ;Hie evinced a taste for a companionship better than 
her own^ (for we may suppose the count to have had no mean attractions 
that way) ; and, at all events, she*did not mind going through pain and 
death, to secure, as she thought, the society of anotitier fellow-creature. 
There was probably no little need of our charity on the count’s own part, 
if we knew all the story. Where indeed is the fellow-creature who shall 
say he has none ? And how ill would it become those whose need is the 
least, to be finally bitter against such as have had the misfortune to want 
more. The editor of the new “ Pictorial Edition ” of Shakspere (by the 
way, we adopt with him that new spelling of the name, happy to do the least 
and most trivial thing as Shakspere himself appears to have done it) has 
well defended the qreat poet from the strange charge brought against 
him of being too charitable. The sky might as well be accused of bending 
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too equally over all.” If the very representative of nature must not be 
as charitable as he is inclined to be, then would it be no inclination of nature 
liersclf ; and what an awful consideration for us, in the last resort, would 
that be! But the great mother is “justified of her children;” and no 
depth of the human heart was ever sounded to its extreirlb point, in which 
the rod did not pierce through sweet waters, as well as through stubborn 
clay. 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE ANNUALS UPON ART. 

The plague of “ Annuals ” is stayed : for nine months to come we are freed 
from the pestilent visitation of gilded flies, that at this season swarm over the 
stream of literature, glittering in the sunshine of their brief day of fashion. 
So long as they were limited in size and numbers the tiny creatures were 
tolerable : the little toy-books, such as “The Forget- Me-Not”(omyiousnjftae !) 
once was, made a pretty addition to the elegant litter of the drawing-room ; 
but since they have cast their chrysalis case and expanded into great gaudy 
butterflies — only with less variety and without the attraction of colour — 
they have become a nuisance that calls for abatement. We have been at 
the pains to rake together the produce of the present season only, and the 
sight of such a heap of tawdry rubbish is absolutely nauseating. Asjthey 
came out singly, shining with the gloss of novelty, in strange ^nd fantastic 
covers, embossed with dainty devices, and sparkling with picturesque blot- 
tings of black and white, lined and stippled in the most minikin manner of 
engraving, disclosing here and there a glimpse of nature amidst the bevy 
of insipid inanities (looking no better than they should be) tricked out in 
alluring costumes and all the meretricious finery of the easel, good taste 
was not so utterly offended by them; they provoked a fleeting curiosity, and 
left behind a transient impression, such as might be produced by a breath , 
of perfume, or tlfe display of a new hand-screen, an old fan, or any other 
trifle that is looked at with vague interest for a moment, and thrown aside.* 
But take up one of them afterwards — regard it critically, in cold blood — 
it is as vffete as flat champagne, a faded flower, or a newspaper of last 
year; and viewing them in the aggregate, as we do now — the library- 
table seems degraded to the condition of a laystall of U^erary and pictorial 
trash — tlie groups have the deadly-lively look ofrfaded waxwork figures 
decked in tarnished tinsel and soiled satiif — all is stale, flat, and unprofitable. 

This, it may be saU, is not the light in which to regard productions that 
are designed orily to attract the eye of die purchaser — made to be bought 
and givcji a^yay : T)ut such worthless gift-books, be it remembered, not only 
keep better ones out of the market, but corrupt and debase the taste of 
those who try to be pleased with them out of courtesy to the givers. IfJ 
indeed, the beneficial effect that these gauds of art are alleged to have 
produced on the popular taste be one ground of defence for their publican 
tion — it is urged that they have created a popularity for books and pictures 
in preference to Ttinbridge toys, trinkets, aad frippery — let us endeavour 
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to answer the oft-repeated question, “What have the Annuals done for art?** 
Fusing by their literature with the remark that the biains are often too 
good for the painted masks to which they give sense ai^d vitality, we will 
view them as books of pictures only, and as dispassionately as we can. 

“The Literary Souvenir*’ was the first attempt to raise the “Annual** 
above a mere plaything, and to give to its embellishments a high character 
as works of art. “ The Forget-Me-Not ” and “Friendship’s Offering,” 
though sdmewhat deteriorated, have preserved pretty neaidy their former 
level of mediocrity : * they never made pretensions to surpassing excellence, 
and aimed only at pleasing by variety and prettiness. “ The Literary 
Souvenir” id the hands of its editor, Mr. Alaric Watts, assumed pre-emi- 
nence in its pictorial features; and for a while the best pictures of the pre- 
vious year’s exhibitions were engraved in miniature with exquisite skill ; but 
soon the selection of paintings grew less choice, the engravings less perfect, 
and in the end the work became extinct. “ The Amulet,” which, under 
Mr. Hall’s management, ran a race of competition with “ The Souvenir,’* 
shared the same fate. In short, those annuals that depended upon their in- 
trinsic excellence for public encouragement failed, except “ The Landscape 
Annuals,” W’hose interest is renewed every year by the change of scenery 
and painters. 

The expense of getting up highly-finished engravings from first-rate 
pictures can be repaid only by an enormous circulation; and extensive 
as wfc the circulation of such volumes, it jet fell short of the point of 
profit. Diminution of outlay produced its inevitable concoinitrint, infe- 
riority; purchasers decreased, and the decline of the sale was in the usual 
increasing ratio of falling bodies. We will not disturb the ashes of “ The 
Bijou” and other 'pretty abortions; but “The Anniversary” — which 
never lived to realise its title — is too remarkable an instance of signal 
failiy*e to be omitted. It was got up by that ingenious and tasteful pur- 
veyor of em^jellished books John Sharpe, formerly of Piccadilly; and was 
distinguished above all its compeers by* the judicious selection of designs, 
the beauty of the engravings, and the excellence of its literary contribu- 
tions, as well as by its superior size : such a splendid book, indeed, has 
rarely been seen — but it did not sell. Turner’s “ Annual Tour” struggled 
through an existence of two years ; but though its landscapes were prodigal 
in variety and beauty of effect — which the English appreciate too highly 
— it was not bought. Turner’s painting, outre as it is in colours, trans- 
lates into black and v/hite inimitably. As a set of pictures ihc'^c miniature 
views rank among the choicest products of modern art.- Turner’s name 
w'as then more popular than now; yet the project was abandoned for 
want of success. How is this to be accounted for? Not by the fallacious 
reason pertinacious^' thrust forward by interested dealers in trashy things 
made to sell — that they were too good for the public : no, they were too 
good Jbr die erUrepene^rs — that is, they cost too much and ^returned too 
little. It is an axiom in publishing, that the best works require the greatest 
efforts to disseminate them ; and, unfortunatelj', it is a/act tliat they have the 
benefit of the feebledt exertions: in proportion to the intrinsic worthlessness 
of the thing is the energy and activity of the speculator to get rid of it. 
He not only feels tlie necessity of doing his utmost, but is secretly pleased 
to bee a good thing fail, even if it be a venture, of bis own ; because it 
serves as a p^rpetuiJ, thou^ solitary, instance of his 4*sinterested love of 
art, and^ the perverse preference of the public for the ephemeral produc- 
tions which are to be bad plenty and cheap, and can be got up to ord^ “at 
the shortest notice.** ' ’ 
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In proof of this we have only to look at the present state of the Annual’’ 
• publications. The two great engravers — or rather print-manufapturers — * 
Charles Heath and the Findens, have nearly all the trade in their hands. 
Mr. Heath especially is quite a monopolist in his way : from him emanate 

Tlie Keepsake”— once pre-excellent as well as pre-emiflent of its kind — 
** The Book of Beauty,” *‘^The Picturesque Annual,” and occasional ventures 
of more fleeting popularity. Moreover, other experimentalists get up some 
showy volumes, with costly binding and a trinket title, such Pearls of 
the East,” ‘‘ Gems of Beauty,” T'he Diadem,” — or with a millinery appel- 
lation, Beauty’s Costume,” National Costume,” — The Book of the 
Boudoir,” — or a sentimental one, as “The Book of the Passions,” “jThe Book 
of Royalty.” That people should be found to buy them is to us a marVel : - 
a large vent, to be sure, is found for them in the foreign markets, where 
any thing European, from Blacking and Porter to Fashions and Pictures, 
flnds ready sale, ** The Book of Royalty,” and “ The Children of the 
Nobility” are no doubt the rage in republican title-worshipping America; 
while the “ Gems” and “ Costumes” find equal favour in pomp-loving India. 
Publishers, it is to be remembered, can always find means to force a gorgeous 
book, or print, through the myriad branches of their connections by high pres- 
sure at the fountain head ; and the wholesale engravers employ so many 
hands, that what would be a losing game to any one else, is profitable to them. 

Such is the machinery of circulation: let us lift the curtain a little more 
and reveal some of the secrets of the manufacturing process. It will have 
struck any one, who has taken the tiiouble to bestow a thought on the 
matter, that the works of tlje greatest living artists are never seen in these 
Annuals : the name of Chalon, or Landseer, is an essential point of attraction 
to an annual of any pretensions; and an occasional design of M'Clise, 
Herbert, Cattermole, or Dyce, is interspersed ; but now we rarely see a pic- 
ture by Leslie, Hilton, Eastlake, Briggs, Etty, or Mulready, or artists oS this 
stamp. They are in the habit of bestowing thought and laBour on their 
designs, and require' to be paid ftr their works ; whereas thought is a 
process that would be fatal to the production of an “ Annual” plate; when 
a stray picture, manifesting that superfluous quality, finds its way into one, 
it seems out of its element. The favourite “ designer” of the day is a Mr. 
Perring, who arranges groups with about as much exercise of fancy as a 
little artificial flowermaker displays in twining a wreath for the Burlington 
Arcade mart, or n “ draper’s assistant,” of lively invention, in dressing his 
master’s shop-window. He has supplanted Mr. Parris in the “ Beauty 
manufacture ; and outstrips all competitors in speed and quantity, by super- 
seding altoo’elher the tedious process of thinking. Edward Corbould has 
also come out as a designer in the academic style, and with a more warlike 
and melodramatic character than Mr, Perring, who dp als chiefly in the 
domestic picturesque, and dispenses with correct diawifl^. Judging from 
theh- productions, the terms of the comnyssion to such artists should be, m 
trading phrase, “a dozen designs, sorted, various indeed, so generally re- 
cognis^ is this mercantile principle, that we think « drawings ” ought to find 
a in the prir* ciurrent and the state of the mafket. For instance — 
“OTslume sketches— coloured — very lively:" ‘^eirtimehtal designs — 
rather heavy : ” “ Ijistorical scenes —no demand : dramatic ditto — no 
quotations : ” « chairacter heads — looking up.” 

^ 'The question, “Whathave'thbAnnuals done for Art?” issooaanswertedso 
far ^ pBUiting is Mncerhed, They entourage only the most vulgar, superficial 
talent, and employ only thote ac,tistt who labour cheapest and quickest — that 
vot, m, ' 
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is, with the least expenditure of mind, and at the smallest risk of reputation. 
Such nothings soon satiate ; and the favourite of one year gives way to the 
next comer, who parades before the public eye all his flaunting lay-figure 
finery for his liour, and then is heard of and seen no more. 

Tlie system is equally injurious to the progress of engraving. The little 
time anti low prices allowed for producing a plate are a serious injury to the 
improvement of engraving, the beauty of which depends on well-considered 
precision aVid elaboration, as much as on finish and brilliancy. Effect is 
the one thing airnecl^at by a superficial delicacy and smoothness, cleverly 
alternated with blackness, so as to give the appearance of a vigorous and 
dashing style — a factitious attraction i& produced that the eye glances over, 
pleased with the vague impression, but deriving no permanent satisfaction. 
The custom of instructing pupils to work particular parts of plates — one 
being practised in “ darks, ” another in lights ; ” some in foregrounds,” 
others in “ back-grounds ” — hjis a very pernicious influence. Instead of 
artists, thoroughly well-versed in all the several stages of the art, a race of 
jncchaiiics is springing up, who are to the accomplished eiTgravcr, what the 
Russian horn- player, perfect in producing a single note by dint of sounding 
no other, is to the complete musician: what hope can we entertain of 
liaving future Sharps and Woolletts, or of seeing worthy successors of such 
men as Doo, Burnet, Watt, Robinson, Goodall, Miller, Rolls, and others, 
from the operation of such a system ? Yet this is the means whereby the 
tribe <tf Annuals increase and multiply. 

Competition . commonly stimulates the production of variety as well as 
excellence ; but the Annuals, in which, as being decorative books, we natu- 
rally expect to find every novelty of art in perfection, have a sameness 
commensurate with their dullness, and are equally monotonous and insipid 
in their general features. Their pictures — the scenic views always ex- 
cepted, for in them we recognise the likeness of nature, though often too much 
disguised by urt — are made up of suits of clothes (forms they are not) sur- 
mounted by faces devoid of character and meaning, features, deemed the 
perfection of beauty, caricaturotl into deformity, and wreathed into a sickly 
aflbctatjoii of sentimentality, to which a healthy ugliness were far pre- 
ferable : these are wrought up to a polislied neatness, so that they glide 
past the sense like empty well-rounded periods, leaving no impression, for 
no ideas are awakened ; and thus eluding the detection of their fi'ivolity and 
falsehood. 

Neiireudier, and other German authors of the Dusseldorf school, have 
Introduced a new modification of the old arabesque in some fanciful illus- 
tvations of their national ballads ; in which the foliage, instead of taking the 
arcliitcctural form of an ornamental scroll, runs wild with the prodigality of 
Jiature, its vagrant growth giving birdi to pretty home scenes, or visionary 
imaginings, and caoli blossom bejiring human fruit, and the tangled stems 
and teudrils supportingH)irds and insects, or chimera, as the subject requires, 
the whole teeming with lavish invention, as if the artist in his delight knew 
not where to stop. Then the French have brought it perfection a style of 
emblazoned printing in lithography, by which the gorgeoi^ hues mid quaipt 
devices of ‘‘illuminated missals” are imitated to perfection; but neither 
of these elegant iiriprov^ents have been hitherto made available to vary 
and enrich the “Annuals;” nor liven those more common adornments, the 
little woodcuU, that inlay the pages of the cheap reprints of classics with 
illustrative ombellislmients. The reason is, tliat the producers belong mostly 
to one craft, and the publishers axt? content to follow in each other’s track, 
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like a flock of sheep. The risk to an enterprising speculator, not having 
the facilities and resources of a manufactory ” of art, and the commana 
of all the channels of distribution which an extensive machinery of publi- 
cation influences, is so great, that (the recommendations of talent ^d inge- 
nuity being insufficient), publications based on their own intrinsic merits are 
few, and rarely successful. The very name of Annual,” too, implies a 
fleeting interest, and a brief existence : the volume of last yeajr is a thing 
out of date; and this limited career is f^tal, to pern^nent value. Its very 
nature includes the seeds of speedy dissolution. ThiJ only legitimate pur- 
pose of utility that an Annual ” can have, is that of a register of events, 
a biographical obituary, a picturesque illustrator of the occurrences of the 
year, an embellished calendar, or some other kind of year-book. But even 
these useful objects are disregarded : almanacks are improved in matter, but 
owe less than ever to ornament ; “ Annual Registers ” are as lifeless^ and 
unsightly as of yore; the “Annual Obituary” has chronicled its own 
decease ; and we have no such thing as a Pictur^-sque Chronology. 

Wo wish these suggestions should luive the effect of diverting the stream 
of capital into more useful currents. Annual visitations of Uiis kind would be 
as welcome as the return of fruits or flowers in their seasons. Wc war not 
with yearly publications, but with the vapid trash that is substituted for solid 
information and real elegance. An Annual that should truly reflect the 
state of the fine arts for the past year in a series of designs by artists of 
established fame, or of rising reputation, so that each successive volume 
would mark the progress of painting, sculpture, architecture, and engraving, 
would be a noble undertaking, and possess perennial value ; but it must 
consist of spontaneous and careful productions, not forced contributions, the 
spawn of mercenary labour, at once a libel on the taste of the public and 
the talent of the British school. As they arc, the Annuals are not even 
fair sample-books of the existing state of any of the arts but the one of bind- 
ing : the exercise of ingenuity extends no further than the oAtside. 
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REVIEW OF LITERATURE. 

In the present state of affairs in Canada every contribution^ however slight, 
to our stock of information, every new opinion that is set afloat by indivi- 
duals who have actually visited the country, and judged for themselves, no 
matter how partial might have, been their opportunities of observation, or 
how inadequate their capabilities for a task so difficult and perplexing, 
must be received with interest and curiosity. We want facts, not* specula- 
tions. The subject is no longer fair game for theorists and political 
economists. It has been resolved into an appeal to arms, and the time for 
experiments is over. We may remodel the whole machinery of Canadian 
government, and confer a constitution upon the two provinces more perfect 
than that under which we live ourselves, yet leave the discontent of the 
people exactly as we found it. The solution of this curious and vital 
problem is to be referred to two striking but very different truths : — 

First, That there is one party in Canada which complains of grievances 
that are, for the most part, purely fictitious, and that cannot, therefore, be 
appeased by any changes whatever. 

Second, That there is another party in Canada, which complains of real 
grievances, that enter into the daily business of life, involving personal 
feelings and interests rather than general principles of liberty or legal 
justice, that can hardly be reduced to specific shapes, although they deeply 
affect the prosperity and shake the allegiance of thousands, and that cannot 
be met by any other means than a close, careful, and vigilant attention to 
the details, and, above all, to the tone of the administration. 

The French party — which is most numerous in Lower Canada — detest 
the British aythority, and are fertile in expedients for embarrassing it. 
The actual grounds of tlieir dissatisfaction are iiarrovred to the smallest 
conceivable point, but their animuH supplies them with abundant pretexts 
for disaffection. They apply the torch to the foundations with their own 
hands, and then complain that their houses are set on fire. Fnjoying 
under the government of England more substantial freedom, and a more 
liberal charter than ever they enjoyed before, they agitate for privileges 
inconsistent with the responsibilities of citizenship, and utterly incompatible 
with the very existence of the British rule. Failing in these tinreasonable 
and mischievous demands, they make out a case of oppression, and look for 
the sympathies of their raffish neighbours on the opposite bunlc of the St. 
Lawrence as a last resource. It is a pity that the corporation of Jesuits 
is not revived at Montreal in all its original rigour, that they might taste a 
little of the grindir^ tyranny from which the cession of the country to 
England released tlieir j^thers. 

The English party, on the othcr|hand, have strong reason to complain of 
neglect and want of protection. In the constant desire. that has been shown 
by governor after governor to conciliate the nation Canadienm^ the British 
settlers have suflered much injustice. Their claims havefbeen set aside or 
negatived — their attachment to the mother country has obtained them no 
other advantage than the honour of martyrdom ,on her behalf; — and 
whilc^ a clique^ a sort of imperium in imperio^ has been allowed to usurp the 
functions of the executive, the great bulk of the English population has 
been exposed to a constant struggle for self-preservation, and suffered to 
ex{^nd their loyalty in vain remonstrances against the compromising 
policy oE successive administrations 4 
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Such are the prominent features that present themselves upon the 
surface of the Canada question. They cannot be softened down by 
general enactments, declarations of principles, or legislative reforms. They 
must be dealt with in the localities where they arise, earnestly, patiently, 
and with sincerity. And to do this, facts and an intimate knowledge of 
the scene of action are not only important, but indispensable. 

The only work bearing upon this subject that has appeared of late is 
Mrs. Jameson’s ** Winter Studies and Summer Rambles in Canada.’* It 
is^ not to be expected that this graceful writer, whose tastes run into very 
different channels, should communicate much informatioi> of a strictly 
political nature, or that she should have possessed the means of investigating 
the domestic evils, real or imaginary, out of which the agitation has arisen. 
But, while she judiciously disclaims all pretensions to the character of a 
commentator on passing events or their causes, contenting herself avith 
simply describing the impressions made upon her mind by her own personal 
experience, she gives us some incidental views of the state of society — 
especially in the Upper Province — which develop clearly enough the 
general condition of the people. Mrs. Jameson’s work is essentially pic- 
torial, descriptive alike of scenery and indoor life. She had no previous 
theory to substantiate, was perfectly free from prejudices, and visited the 
country entirely as a spectator, and not as a partisan. Hence her testi- 
mony, as far as it goes, has the great advantage of being thoroughly dis- 
passionate. She made her passage in the midst of the winter from New 
York to Toronto, and when she was safely housed there, had plenty of 
leisure to contemplate the miserable scene around her, being literally con- 
fined to the town, and such intercourse as it afforded, by the extraordinary 
severity of the season. In this way, and by mixing with the best society in 
the place — the military and official people — she obtained a gradual in- 
sight into the classes and characteristics of the population. The acebunt 
she gives of the settlers and of the^ men in authority is as disneartening as 
her account of the climate. Without going out of her way to look for 
them, many facts illustrative of the disorganised state of the colony were 
pressed upon her attention ; and, although she does not follow up the con- 
siderations they suggest, and, indeed, seems to avoid such matters with a 
natural womanly instinct, we are enabled to collect from her pages a few 
points that are well worth the consideration of the reader. 

It might have* been hoped that whatever insurrectionary course the 
habitans of Lower Canada might have taken, the loyalty of the British set- 
tlers of the Upper Province w'ould have been fostered as a counterpoise. . 
Throughout all past periods of agitation the emigrants from the mother- 
country have exhibited their anxiety to preserve the connection witli Eng- 
land. It was obviously their interest to preserve it, but^hey were actuated 
by loftier and nobler motives — love of country, tie| of \)lood, ;^nd old as^ 
sociations, that rendered the bond saervd. To cultivate this attachment 
would have been the best security for our possessions in that remote and 
unfriendly region, let former governments, with inexplicable impolicy, 
betrayed the mosf culpable indifference to the wishes and feelings of the 
English population, permitting a deep sense of wrong to take root in that 
generous soil of devotion and ardent allegiance. Notwithstanding, how- 
ever, the coldness with which their representations were received, the 
repulses they met from the local authorities, and that * discouraging 
neglect which by small degrees wears out the strongest zeal, they stiu 
muntained. their principles with integrity and firmness; and at great. cost 
and hazard to themselves were, at all moments pf emei^ericy, prompt ta 
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show that the injustice of the*government had not obliterated their affection. 
Mrs. Jameson gives some very touching instances of their devotion to the 
old country, a sentiment which pervades not only the recent settlers, but the 
descendants of foipier generations of emigrants. With the latter it is like 
a tradition that exercises a superstitious influence over the imagination, and 
with the former it frequently assumes the nature of a melancholy yearning 
for home. She observes that she heard of only one lady who was contented 
with her residence im Canada, and that all those she met invariably ex- 
pressed a longing desire to return to England. These slight indications of 
the state of feeling exhibit the true character of that attachment upon 
which the government might at all times, and may still, calculate with con- 
fidence. The love of England is a passion in the heart of the emigrant 
which cannot be very easily extinguished ; if it could, there were not want- 
ing provocations to convert it into bitter jealousy. 

** Upper Canada,” observes Mrs Jameson, ** ajmeared to me loyal in spirit, but resentful and 
repining under the sense of injury, and suffering from the total absence of all sympathy on the 
port of the English government with the condition, the wants, the feelings, the capabilities of 
the people and country. I do not mean to say that this want of S3rmpathy now exists to the 
same extent as formerly ; it has been abruptly and painfully awakened, but it has too long ex- 
isted. In climate, in soil, in natural productions of every kind, the Upper Province appeared 
to me superior to the Lower Province, and well calculated to become the inexhaustible timber- 
yard and granary of the mother country. The want of a seaport, the want of security ^of 
property, the general mismanagement of the government lands— these seemed to me the most 
prominent causes of the physical depression of this splendid country, while the poverty and 
deficient education of the people, and a plentiful lack of public spirit in those who were not 
of the people, seemed sufficiently to account for the moral depression every where visible. 
Add a system of mistakes and maladministration, not chargeable to any one individual, or 
any one measure, but to the whole tendency of our colonial government ; the perpetual 
change of officials and change of measures ; the fluctuation of principles destroying all 
public confidence, and a degree of ignorance relative to the country itself, not credible 
except to those who may have \isitcd it: add these three things together, the want of 
knowledge, the^want of judgment, the want of sympathy on the part of the government, 
how can wc be surprised at the strangely anomalous condition of the governed ? that of a 
land absolutely teeming with the richest capabilities, yet poor in po{>ulation, in wealth, and 
in energy ! *' 

In this passage die general grounds of English discontent are very fairly 
stated : and it is to these points, rather than to the extravagant demands of 
the French Canadians, that the attention of the government ought mainly 
to be directed, with a view to the restoration of tranquillity and security 
in both provinces. The English population alone yield the materials out 
of which a prosperous and happy community can be formed — intelli- 
gence, activity, commercial habits, and sympathy with the modern progress 
of nations. The French population, on the other hand, retain all the cha- 
racteristics of the old feudal system ; they belong to the times that preceded 
the revolution ; th^y cling to their seignorial privileges, their agricultural 
usages, tlieijp badges of flavery ; they are incapable of appreciating rational 
liberty, and do not know how to •avail themselves, except for evil, of the 
rights conferred upon them by free institutions. B^ween these opposite 
social dements there is no middle course of action. We liave too long pal- 
tered with justice in the vain hope of conciliating an intr&table race. That 
abuses existed in the administration of the government, especially in the 
legislative council, is admitted ; but the statement of such abuses always 
received attention, and always led to the adoption of the requisite reforms. 
When the insurgents, however, demanded the annihilation of the legislative 
eoji^ncil itself, they reejuired a concession which was incompatible with tlie secu- 
British residents, and which was, in fact, equivalent to the surrender 
of the ^lony altogether. Upon this final question, the government is justified 
in making its stand, whatever the results may be. Treat the disaffectecl 
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with lenity, but crush the rebellion firmly and completely. Let there be no 
more ncgociations. The good faith of the home government is pledged to 
our countrymen who have»invested their property in Canada, and who are 
entitled to protection. This is the British view of the subject, fortified by 
j.ustice, by national honour, and the principles of conititutional liberty. 
We get at the real state of things only by direct intelligence from settlers 
who have lived for some years in the country, who have been mixed up in 
the actual labour of colonisation, and who have sufFi^red in a multitude o^ 
ways from the erroneous system of conciliation that has hitherto been so 
unwisely acted upon. We are enabled to illustrate the feelings of the 
English population by the following extract from a private letter, written 
without any view to publication, and throwing out in the freedom of con- 
fidential correspondence a few careless indications of the sentiments uni- 
versally entertained by the British party. The writer of the letter vis a 
gentleman who purchased a tract of land in Upper Canada a few years ago> 
who has incurred a considerable expenditure in clearing and improving the 
district in which he resides, and who, notwithstanding the claims that might 
be supposed to attach to his position, and the further advantages of carrying 
out letters of introduction from some of the highest functionaries in this 
country, has never been able to overcome the withering influence of that 
party incubus which paralyses the movements of the local administration. 
The letter from which we take the following passage was written towards 
the end of last February, before the arrival of Sir G. Arthur. Perhaps, 
as Mrs. Jameson observes, the want of sympathy does not exist now to the 
same extent : but it is useful to put facts of this kind before the public. 

“ The abortive attempt at rebellion in this province,” says our correspondent, “ is at an end. 
In fact, any thing so absurd as the movement turned out to bcl have never read or heard of. 
The rebels were so few in iiuiiiber, and their leaders so igneJrant, that no resistance was 
offered b}' them except for a short period at Navy Iblund. AUfuwgh I was a zealous re/brmer 
at homr, yet here I am a strong conservative, * The truth is, there are grievances to 
complain of but such as might be easily removed without an appeal to physical force. 
'I'herc is certainly a dominant faction in this provincr who overrule the government, and art' 
decidedly hostile to all settlers from the old country. A similar party at one period oppressed 
Ireland, and ultimately drove it into rebellion. The power of the government is solely at 
their disposal, and the governor is u mere puppet in their hands ; yet the)' are contemptible 
in point of numbers, and utterly deficient in moral energy. The rebellion was suppressed 
by the emigrants from the old country ; and the “ sons of the soil,” as they are called, 
would have made a miserable affair of it if they were left to their own exertions. Our 
settlers here — all English and Irish — turned out to a man in fa\'oiir of British connection, 
and by their voluntarj^ efforts and sacrifices preserved the colony.” [The writer here details 
his personal experience of the want of sympathy on the part of the local administration, and 
then proceeds.] “ Probably our new governor. Sir G, Arthur, may act more independently 
and impartially. Should he do so, he will bind to himself and his government the only party 
(the British) that can maintain securely the connection with the parent country.” 

The true policy of the government is clearly indica^d in this hint which 
comes with the weight of practical experience of the old*sy8tem,^and mature 
reflection upon its consequences. The qrror we have committed in Canada 
is evidently that of overlooking and treating with indifference the interests 
of the British party. ^ Take, as an example, tlie miserable state of therpads, 

* In this emphatic ^ntcncc we have the epitome of a thousand newspaper discussions and > ptur- 
Hamentary speeches. Tliere is a party in England that obstinately applies to Canada the same 
doctrines of reform which they apply to England — taking the measure of a rising colony, with 
its conflicting interests, its mixed population, its jumble of property laws, and all its other atu>- 
malies, by the same rule with which they measure the old country, with all its ^ages of antiquity, 
corruptions of time, settled classes, and solid prosperity. The cases ate exactly opposite. 
reformer in England becomes a conservative in Canada : he finds himself placed in pew,9irpitt9<. 
stances, and discovers that the way to work out the welfare of the multitude is to 'tho 

authdrity of the mother country. In both cases he is pursuing precisely the same end* but ie 
sees clearly that in each he must take a difierent route. t . . 
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ndOirilhstandinp: the sums of money that have been Voted for their con- 
structioii and repair. Both parties, it is true, would have benefited by 
improvements of this description, upon which So much of the vital welfare 
industrious community depends, and both parties were entitled to the 
advantages of sudh facilities; but the French Canadians could better dis- 
pense with these agencies of advancing civilisation than the British settlers, 
to whom, lyith their active English habits, and their superior knowledge of 
trade, of manufactures, and arts, the means of transit and intercourse 
were absolutely essential to the success of the enterprises in which they were 
embarked. T^he French population — who had never been accustomed to 
good roads, and .who probably regarded such inventions as checks upon 
their manoeuvres, intrigues, and conspiracies — clamoured for the abolition 
of the council, and a new form of government, and thus effectually diverted 
the attention of the administration from those measures of practical utility, 
which would have strengthened the power of the British population, and, in 
the end, indirectly subdued the revolutionary spirit. We instance the want 
of roads merely as a single proof of the misdirection of the time and sym- 
pathies of the local authorities, which, instead of being addressed to matters 
of real importance, were wasted upon theoretical and fictitious grievances. We 
might cite a variety of similar facts, were it necessary further to develop 
the nature of the struggle going forward in Canada ; but recent events have 
rendered the case sufficiently evident to every body, and established this 
truth beyond all controversy, that the only mode of preserving the British 
rule in these provinces, is to cultivate the allegiance of the settlers from the 
old country by acts of justice — to render the French strictly amenable to 
the laws — • to encourage the progress of industry by all available means — 
and to inspire a general confidence in the impartiality of the administration, 
by dealing out protection alike to all, and dismissing from its councils the 
clique diat has so long secretly controlled them. Temporise no longer — 
idaKe the law^paramount— and, however sanguinary the conflict may be, it 
must terminate in the triumph of order.* 

The reader must not suppose, because we have digressed into this slight 
passing notice of the state of Canada, that Mrs. Jameson’s volumes do not 
offer much pleasanter topics for criticism. The seasonable appearance of 
the work rendered some reference of this kind unavoidable ; but the staple 
of its matter is of a more miscellaneous character. It consists of a variety 
of detached sketches, reflections, and notes, and is literally a diary kept by 
the writer to while away the tedium of her residence in a rigorous climate, 
or, in the sunny intervals, to describe the scenes and persons she visited. 
Some of the most picturesque passages occur in the description of an 
excursion upon the waters of Lake Huron, to visit the Sault St. Marie, 
which is the boundary of civilised man in that direction. The Sault St. 
Marie or Falls 6f St M^y, are remarkable, not only for their extreme 
beauty, but*for the intJhse solitudg by which they are surrounded. A few 
fur traders and Chippewa Indians form the whole population of that remote 
and uisulated spot, of which Mrs. Jameson gives a fery striking picture. 
Kiagara disappointed her : she went to see it in the depth of tlie winter, 
and was, perhaps, not in the mood to enjoy it ; but the desolation of the 
whple country, sunk under a Vast sheet of snow, must have deprived it of 
itttoch of its scenic grandeur. Amongst other very interesting and curious 
'A^eriences she relates, is her visit to the Talbot country, an immense dis- 

* ward tattle, observeft Mrs. Jameson, comes from French Word taut (leap, equivocal to 
OUT but this is an oversight. The vtrOitl taulf U'the old French word, from which taut has 
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tricty so called fajeeanse it belong to Colonel Tklboti who purobased it ftoWr.. 
the government at the beginning of the present century, on conditioR / 
placing a settler in every !200 acres. It lies close to Lake Erie, and is otto - 
of the most fertile places in the province. When Colonel Talbot went av3B|p . 
to take possession of his territory in 1802, he found it a CQllhj^ete wUd^rnesf^. 
•witliout a solitary human being, except some wandering Inmans, whaocca^ 
sionally traversed its luxuriant woods. Setting himself laboriousjy to work 
upon the reclamation of the land, he succeeded at last informing a thriving 
district about him, but it cost him many years of seclusion from socie^, aildv ' 
of almost incredible hardship. All this time the fatigue cynd lonelineiss^r 
however, appears to have been suited to his taste. He. gloried in beii^^^v 
the forest lord of 100,000 acres, of being the law-maker, magistrate ame ; 
upon some occasions, the priest of his subject settlers ; he built a house;pR > 
the summit of a cliff overlooking the lake, where he has continued to rcpida*. 
ever since ; and, rejecting all companionship, it was not surprising that llis 
should have acquired the reputation of a woman-hater. This dark impu<* 
tation upon his fame, however, was a mere ignorant rumour. He lived 
alone, it is true, but he received Mrs. Jameson with a marked politeness dmt 
showed he had not foresworn the sex, although he did not deem theiF 
society essential to his happiness. The entire episode about the Talbot 
country forms one of the most attractive features of the ^'i^ork. 

Interspersed throughout the narrative, are numerotis criticism^, and 
ruminations upon German literature, which interrupt the interest without 
yielding a sufiicknt equivalent in pleasure of another kind. They are, fpr \ 
the most part, written with taste and feeling, but they are sadly out of , 
place, and have an air of pretence and display in them that offends and . 
disappoints the reader. Upon the slightest excuse — the coldness of thedny,. ' 
or the solitariness of the scene — Mrs. Jameson takes up a 'German ,b6oK,>' 
and indulges in a dissertation on its merits, which generally ends in Ufdis^ 
cursive essay upon a multitude of German topics* However d^ccellent sudk- 
things may be in themselves, they lose much of their charm and freshness, 
by being thus irrelevantly drawn into the body of a work with the prevailing 
subjects of which they have no affinity whatever. These passages, 
others of 'a still more objectionable kind, occupy a larger space than ought tQj’ ;! 
have been taken from the engrossing topics that presented themselyea to/lHo > 
author ; but, notwithstanding all d^uctions on the score of Bupeidluity,and. 
caprice, the work is full of entertaining qualities, and bears die viaiWier / 
stamp of that graceful genius to which the public are alre^y indebtied fcMt/'- 
some very delightful productions. > ^ ^ 

From the frozen shores of Canada, we are invited to the sunny fieldSiOjE^ 
Italy by a recent traveller, in a little ^ok, entitled Notes on Naples 
its Environs.” In this age of steam the readii^ world i^imratientQf 
pean tours. The locomotive facilities we^have acqidred within the last 
years render the public exigeanJt in their demands upon travellers. 
thing more remote isV^ked for than descriptions of well-known pl|a^ sm 
a work of tliis class can hardly hope to, obtain favour unless it 60Btaiiv^il ' 
history of a race, or a country, that was never heard of before; TlieJeast 
is expected by your devouring reader is a discovery of some kind,, and 
a discovery will not do much for the auUior, unless it be a very ei^traordina^^ 

one such as a tribe living upon air, or a submarine ^popidadon. T^, 

rather unreasonable species of requisition may fairly be traced to the period* 
ical critics, who, becoming wearied day after day repeated 
travels, languish for novelty, and do not hesitate to say so, thus CQnimv^« 
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eating to the masses at large their own sensations of fatigue and ennui. But 
it ought to be remembered that, although the critics read all the books, or 
affect to read them, the public do not, and that, therefore, the last account 
of scenes previously delineated must be new; to the majority of persons who, 
in the ordinaiy iw%,y, take up a volume pour passer le temps. Besides this, it 
is absurdly unphilosophical to assert that, because -a country has been de» 
scribed ovfr and over again, it may not furnish fresh materials for observa- 
tion from day to day| No two men see the same objects in the same light. 
Previous studies, particular views of life, habits, and predilections, tinge 
with a different hue the various speculations of individuals, so that, while the 
materials with which they deal are precisely the same, the use they make 
of them is wholly dissimilar. For eicample, take Burckhardt and Welsted, 
Belzoni and Lamartine, treading the same soil (as fer as they go together) 
and/lescribing the same scenes, yet presenting pictures with atmospheres of 
thought and feeling as distinct as the climes of frigid Sweden and voluptuous 
Persia. Why therefore may not the traveller of to-day in Italy produce a 
book full of agreeable novelties, notwithstanding that Eustace, Forsyth, 
Viesseux, and twenty others, have already traversed the entire region from 
the Alps to Cape Spartivento ? The author of “ Notes on Naples ” enters into 
a preliminary vindication of his appearance as a tourist in so beaten a track, 
but he might have spared himself the trouble of making ingenious excuses 
for a perfbiinance, wliich really stands in need of none. 

The speck of Italy taken into this volume is the road lying between Rome 
and Naples, and the places adjacent to the latter city. The journey through 
the Campagna, Velletri, Terracina, Gaeta, and Capua, is carried on in a sort 
of soliloquy, the author indulging in such references to the glories of former 
times, or the decadence of the present, the ruins, costume, skies, and foliage, 
as happen to be suggested to his" mind as he proceeds. This mingling of 
commentary and rhapsody opens freely enough the thoughts of a stranger 
who, conscioits that an exact inventory of sights would be a work of superero- 
gation, develops nothing more than the immediate impressions and effects 
they produce upon himself. When he gets to Naples he becomes a little 
more communicative ; visits Castellamare and Amalii ; wanders through the 
excavations at Pompeii ; makes an excursion, as a matter of course, to 
Pcestum ; and what, with a few glances here and there at history, some scraps 
of local stories and monkish traditions, miniature narratives of posting and 
road-side houses, and descriptions of architecture, reliqucii, and picturesque 
nooks, caves, and rocks, supplies a fund of very readable and amusing de- 
tails. The book is strongly marked by a certain individuality in the treat- 
ment that takes it out of the catalogue of common travels. The author 
throws his own nature into it, and describes what he thought and felt rather 
than what he saw or learned. It is not so much an account of Naples, as of 
the author’s impressions in Naples; and for this j^eason, and because, in the 
midst ^f all* this recurrAice to per|!onal feelings, the work is perfectly free 
from egotism, we like it better than if it were more elaborately designed, 
and more comprehensivo^in its reach. The writer is/evidently a man of a 
poetical temperament, although he takes some pains to jsubdue its expression. 
His diction is carefully chosen, and his style is musical even to excess, some- 
times losing the very beauty at which he aims by the employment of 
elliptical forms for the sake of an imaginary charm of rhythm. He frames 
his sentences Vith too much labour, grows formal where he intends to be 
pungent and striking, and sacrifices freedom and simplicity to ornate turns 
and epigrammatic terseness. The &ult is not that of over-refinement, but of 
a want of ease and^/boldnesa-^ perhaps of practice. The writer possesses 
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an liar for met^ure that misleads him in wriUn;; prose^ which is most melo* 
dious when it is most fluent and unfettered. Take the following passage at 
random as an instance : — 

A houseless, shrubless, treeless, lifeless waste, a lava wilderness, where the broad streams 
ot what were cataracts of fire once aVe stricken now, as water into ice, to harden^ cinder 
and to blackened rock, but broken all and furrowed, &c. 

By the simple process of breaking up the lines, this passage becomes con- 
verted, wanting a single foot, into blank verse. Thus < 

A houseless, shrubless, treeless, lifeless waste, 

A lava wilderness, where the broad streams 
Of what were cataracts of fire [ ] once 
Are stricken now, as water into ice. 

To hardened cinder and to blackened rock, 

^ But broken all and furrowed — 

and very good blank verse it makes. But notwithstanding the prevalence 
of this regular rise and fall in the composition, the work is a very elegant 
production, informed throughout with a spirit of pure literature. 

The author of “ Random Recollections has not yet exhausted the rich 
mine of the metropolis, and, after having already committed sundry volumes 
of sketches and reminiscences of London, comes out afresli with another 
series upon the same eternal subject. He seems to have been put to the last • 
expedients of his invention for a new name for the same sort of ware ; and, in 
want of a lietter, he gives his last production the post-chaise title of Tra- 
vels in Town.” This resident traveller is really an indefatigable “snapper 
up of unconsidcred trifles.” The things he describes are to himself as fade 
as an old pair of gloves, or a weather-beaten umbrella, or any thing else 
that he lias been in the habit of handling into disuse ; it is not ve^ ^sur- 
prising, therefore, that his descriptions should be wholly destijiite of fresh- 
ness, vivacity, of the slightest colouring of curiosity or novelty, of vigour, 
or even picturesquesness. He deals in London sights with the feelings of 
a mechanic. He regards them merely as an , affair of manufacture, and 
gets them up in books for the market, without a solitary gleam of artistical 
sentiment. The fact is tliat he has no more imaginjition than a tortoise. 
He has not even the lawless freedom of a sign-painter, which takes off 
something by its very ludicrousiiess from the coarse vulgarity of tlie expres- 
sion. “ Travels ih Town ” consist of insipid details about the streets, about 
the parks, Tattersall’s, and other places within the bounds of the capital, 
related in a crawling, flat, and monotonous tone, with a sort of empty pomp 
in the display of trifles that only exposes the more effectually the worthless- 
ness of the writing. The mission of this author is undoubtedly of the 
humblest kind in his generation, and appears to be lim^(:ed to the diffusion 
of such facts as — that Loitdoif may be entered from^he west, east, north, or 
south ; that some of the houses are built ©f brick, and others of stone ; that 
there is a post-office and a custom-house; that th^ was a grasshopper on 
the top of the Exchange ; and that a man, standi% in the centre of West- 
minster bridge, may have a view of the Thames up and down as far as bis 
sight will carry him. For revelations of this nature the work is unrivalled : 
and if we add, that it exhibits in perfection the art of blowing the largest 
bubbles out of the smallest 'possible quantity of soap, we beheve we snail 
have fairly and fully described its peculiar merits. 

Many attempts have been made from time to time to t^ue from the 
oblivion of library collections, and ft language sealed to the multitude, 
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those trewfare® of song and legend that are known to exist in the ancient 
literature of Wales. The dilBBculties in the way of success were found to 
be almost insurmountable. The few persons who were sufficiently ac- 
quainted with the chWacfters of the old MSS., and with the genius of the 
language, to entfer upon the task, were othei^vise more profitably engaged, 
or were indifferent to the object, or deterred from embarking in so 
laborious ^n undertaking by want of encouragement. In order to produce 
translations of that, description, two conditions were indispensable: eru- 
dition and patronage. The requisite erudition, perhaps, hiight easily 
enough have, been commanded, but where was the patronage to be found? 
The sale of such publications could never repay the expenditure of time 
and capital, the toil and research incurred in their production. ^ Happily 
for the interests of our old literature, the unusual combination of taste, 
knowledge, and power, in one individual, has been brought to bear upon 
this gratefut labour by a lady who has ^recently executed a work, which is 
honourable alike to her talents, and her munificence. The design which 
all Welsh scholars have so long ardently desired to see accomplished has 
been commenced by Lady Charlotte Guest, in a spirit of exquisite beauty 
and commensurate liberality. Her ladyship, who has but recently become 
acquainted with the principality of Wales and its traditionary lore, has 
^iven to the world a brilliant earnest of her determination to carry out a 
project which her predecessors in this track of poetical reliqiies contented 
their nationality with planning, sketching, and abandoning. The book in 
which this translation from the ancient Welsh MSS. appear^ is entitled 
** The Mabinogion.” It contains a charming legend, called The Lady of 
the Fountain,” taken from the ‘‘ Llyfr Coch o Hergest,” or ‘‘ Red Book of 
Hergest,” an antique MS., forming a folio volume of 721 pages, written 
in double columns upon vellum, and preserved in the library of Jesus 
College, Oxford. “The Mabinogion” may be described as chivalric romances, 
full of the spirit of the old ballads expanded into more lengthy narratives. 
Some of them celebrate the heroes of the Arthurian Cyclus (the congenial 
soil of the elder chivalry), and others bear the impress of a higher anti- 
quity, both in the manners they depict, and the style in which they are 
written, and refer to personages and events of a period antecedent to that 
of the Round Table. It has been supposed that the “ Llyfr Coch ” was 
written by the bard Lewis Glyn Cothi, who flourished towards the close 
of the fifteentli century. This supposition rests upoi^ the fact that, at 
the end of the book, there are some poems inserted with his name, but 
Lady Charlotte Guest thinks it more probable that the handwriting is 
that of professed scribes, an opinion which is borne out by the evidence it 
bears of having been written at different times by different persons. 

“The Mabinogion,” which form only ^art of the “Llyfr Coch,” was copied 
about twen^ years 'ago for Mr. Justice cosanquet, by the Rev. Mr. Lowe, of 
Christ Church, Oxford^; and it is^ from a transcript of that copy, carefully 
compared with the original, that the translation now given to the public 
was made. An accuramand singularly beautiful fac-ifSmile of the old M S. is 
attached to the work, in which not merely the stained initial, the colour of the 
ink, and the formation of the chari^cters are very exactly imitated, but also the 
tint of the vellum on which it was written. But the labours of the trans- 
lator did not terminate here. In the archives of the'Bibliotheque dii Roi at 
Paris there is deposited a MS. of the date of the twelfth century, attriSuted to 
Chrestiende Troyes, called the ^^Chevalterau which has never appeared 
in print, which relates the same story as The Lady of the Fountain,” and 
upon which is founded the metric ve^ion of* “ Ywaine and Gawin,” 
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published by Ritson in the first volume .of his metrical romances* ^ Lady 
Clmrlottc reprints the whole of the ‘‘ Chevalier au Lum^^ transcribed from the 
original, and gives also very curious &c-8imiles of that MS. and the MS.' 
of “ Ywaine and Gawin** from the British Museum. Efer notes are full 
of matter, historical and critical, and considerably enhance the value of this' 
very interesting and curious publication. 

Such readers as may happen to be familiar with Ritson’s metrical 
romances are already in possession of the main thread of the story of ** The. 
Lady of the Fountain for, although there are, here and there, some slight 
variations in the incidents, the principal sources of the legend are the same. . 
It opens with a description of King Arthur, at his palace a( Caerlleon upon 
Usk, surrounded by three of his knights, and his Queen Gwenhwyar (better 
known to the English lover of the old traditions under the name of Guenever) 
and her handmaidens at work. Arthur is seated upon a seat of green 
rushes, over which is spread a covering of fiame-coloured satin, and a 
cushion of red satin is under his elbow,” — all of wtiich accessories are 
strictly in keeping with the liabits of the period. The king, being desirous 
of a little repose while he is “ waiting for his repast,” desires his knights in 
the meanwhile to entertain themselves with tales, and then he goes to sleep ; 
accordingly one of them relates u terrible adventure he had at a certain 
castle, where, going in search of a knight (as was the wont of Arthur’s fol- 
lowers) who should be able to vanquish him, he encounters a black knight 
in a wood, near a certain fountain, after the strangest storm of hail that*ever 
assailed a valiant man, accompanied by other strange phenomena, and is 
fairly unhorsed and disabled by his unknown antagonist. Fired by this 
narrative, Owain, one of the listeners, resolves to try his fortune witli this 
* mighty champion, and sets off’ for the castle the next morning. He passes 
through precisely the same adventures us his predecessor, and is entertained in 
a sumptuous style at the castle before he goes forth to meet the black 
knight. The reiteration of the same circumstanoes, and th® increasing 
wonder that grows upon their repetition, possess a singular charm of antique 
simplicity. As a brief specimen of the manner of the work, and the grace- 
fulness and closeness in words and spirit of the translation, here is Owain’s 
arrival at the fountain, and encounter with his stalwart opponent. 

The next morning Owain found his horse made ready for him by the damsels, and he* 
set forward, and came to the glade where the black man was ; and the stature of the black 
man seemed more woi^erful to Owain than it had done to Kynon ; and Owain asked of 
him his road, and he showed it to him, and Owain followed the road as Kynon had 
done, till he came to the green tree; and he beheld the fountain, and the slab beside 
the fountain, with the bowl upon it ; and Owain took the bowl, and threw a bowlful 
of water on the slab ; and, lo ! the thunder was heard, and aft^ the thunder came 
the shower, much more violent than Kynon had described, and after the shower the 
sky became bright. And when Owain looked at the tree there ig;as not one leaf. UTOn 
it ; and immediately the birds came, and settled upon the tree, and ^ang : and when their 
song was most pleasing to Owain, he beheld a knight coming towards him through the valley, 
and he prepared to receive him, and encountered h^m violently. Having broken both their 
lances, they drew their swords, and fought blade to blade : then Owmn struck the kn^t a. 
blow through his helmet, I'^ad-piece, and visor, and through the skin, and the flesh, and,;^ 
the bone, until it wounded me very brain. Then the Black Kriightfclt that he had received 
a mortal wound, uponivhich he turned his horse's head and fled ; and Owain pursued him, 
and followed close upon him, although he was not near enough to strike him with his sword; 
thereupon Owain descried a vast and resplendent castle ; and they came to the castle ^tes, 
and the Black Knight was allowed to enter, and the portcullis was let fall upon Owain, 
and it struck his horse behind the saddle,' and cut him in two, and carried away the rowels' 
of the spurs that were upoii Owain’s heels ; and the portcullis descended to^the floor ; oiid 
the rowels of the spurs and part of the horse were without, and Owain with the other pi^ 
of the horse remain^ between the two gates, and the inner gate was closedi so ffiat Owain 
could hot go thence I and Owain was ii) a perplexing situ^on.” , ^ \ 
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One might almost suspect that Baron Munchausen had got a sight of the 
old' MS., and pilfered this scene, for he describes, as having happened to him- 
self, the very same dilemma, which the ancient bard relates as having 
occurred to the gallant Sir Owain, with some marvellous additions, how- 
ever, which the purer taste of the elder poet never could have entertained. 
Owain is not long kept in this perplexity. A maiden with “ yellow curling 
liair, [how fond those imaginative poets were of yellow hair ! ] and a frontlet 
of gold upon her head, and clad in a dress of yellow satin, and with shoes Of 
variegated leather,” approaches the gate, and contrives to give him a ring with 
a stone in it, by pressing which, he can render himself invisible. Through the 
aid of this sympajihising maiden, he is at last conveyed safely into the castle. 
She waits upon him with a tenderness that gives her at once, to the reader’s 
thinking, a, title to his love; but he is destined for a higher pledge. The 
Black Knight, who is the lord of this vast castle, dies of his wounds, and his 
w'idowed countess — the Countess of the Fountain. — who holds her posses- 
sions only by the force of amis, is plunged into grief for the loss of so valiant 
a warrior, and in despair of finding some one capable of supplying his place. 
Tliis is a fortunate chance for Owain. The conqueror of the Black Knight 
must be a braver and stronger man than the Black Knight himself, and so, 
after some coquetting with her s(krrows, the Countess of the Fountain is 
married to Owain. Three years now pass over, during which King Arthur 
is sore troubled for the loss of Owain, and taking Kyiion as a guide, he sets 
forth* with three thousand attendants in search of him. They arrive at the 
fountain in the green glade, and pass through the same adventures as befell 
those who went before them, Owain now defending bis possessions as they 
were formerly defended by the Black Knight, to whose rights and responsi- 
bilities he has duly succeeded. Day after day he vanquishes knight after 
kiiiglit, until they are all overcome except one and the king himself. With 
the* last knight the combat is long and equal. They fight from sunrise 
to sunset, »nd renew the struggle on the second and the third day, when 
Owain, chancing to discompose the vi^or of his antagonist, discovers who 
he is, and immediately offers to surrender his sword ; hut Arthur interposes, 
and declares that neither has vanquished the other, and the meeting ends 
in an adjournment to. the castle, where Arthur and his fbllowers are mag- 
nificently entertained for three montlis. Owain now obtains permission to 
visit tlie island of Britain for a term of three months ; but forgetting his 
vows, he remains for three years. At the end of that tipie a* damsel comes 
to him on a bay horse, and reproaching him for his falsehood and treachery, 
deprives him of his magical ring — - the same she had, in truth, given to 
him in the hour of his distress. Smitten with remorse, he forsakes liis 
pleasant haunts, and wanders away into remote regions, until his apparel is 
worn out, and his body wasted, and his liair grown long and wild. During 
this interval his knighthood is invoked by a lady who is persecuted by 
a cerlain 4arl, and awr freeing her by his valour, he hides himself again 
in solitary woods and mountains. A lion becomes his familiar companion, 
and foHows him everywhere he goes, and ultimatelyracts a very prominent 
part in his subsequent fortunes. At length 'he comes 1^ a place where the 
handmaiden of tlie Countess of the Fountain is imprisoned on his account 
in a stone vault, witli an impending sentence of death to be executed on 
a certain day, unless he should come to rescue her. The sequel of the tale 
may be anticipated. HOj releases the maiden, is restored to the beautiful 
^untess, and finally takes up his abode in the court of King Arthur, where 
for the rest of his days he is covered with honour and prosperity. 

In this tsle w© have a perfect image of the ancient cbividric romance ~ 
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the true knightreiTantry — ^ the wonderful prowess of the dauntless hec^tt, and 
the victorious arm ~ the feastings and supernatural terrors the love-^ 
rescues, and the deeds of virtue — the broken vow casting its shadow over 
the purity of the brave champion — the grief and repentance, and volun- 
tary mortification tliat follow — the ample reparation • and the burst of 
sunshine at the close that exhibits all the characters in the enjoyment of 
that happiness to which their lives, throughout a multitude of lylcissitudes, 
were naturally and inevitably tending. The fine morality, the touching 
pathos, the simple grandeur, and the noble nature* of the original, are 
lelicitonsly preserved, and faithfully rendered by Lady Charlotte Guest, 
whose poetical entliusiasm could scarcely have been devoted to a worthier 
subject. We ought to observe that the volume is printed with extraordinary 
care and splendour, and, coming from Llandovery, may be said to be the 
most finished specimen of typography that was ever issued from thejpro- 
vincial press of England. In addition to the facsimiles, the volume is 
enriched with several tasteful and highly-finished wood engravings. 

. Mr. Plumer Ward, after a long interval of silence, has appeared recently 
in that department of didactic fiction (^we may be allowed such an expres- 
sion), in which he formerly distingiiisWB himself. The new work, ‘‘ Pic- 
tures of Human Life,” contains three separate tales, essentially different 
from each other in plan, aim, and treatment. The first of these, “ Sterling,” is 
the most likely to obtain favour with the majority of readers, because it enteh» 
more familiarly than the others into the actual business of society, presents 
a more active development of Character and Passion, and is less interrupted 
in its progress by philosophical and political digressions. It is the story of a 
life not very uncommon, and full of practical suggestions and useful homilies. 
Sterling, the son of a city knight, is a person of extreme sensibility, acted upon 
by a morbid ambition to ascend to a sphere superior to that in which he 
was born. His university education, by throwing him into iifimediate col- 
lision with some of the younger branches of the aristocracy, helps to nurture 
this wasting desire in his heart, and exposes him to a thousand humiliations 
and vexatious disappointments — the natural fruit of a foolish and con- 
temptible struggft with his real position. His subsequent experiences, his 
perpetual conflict with circumstances, lus secret misgivings and brooding 
humours, the repulses he encounters, and his fretful vacillations between 
his own class and Jthe class to which he aspires, arc truly and forcibly deline- 
ated. The bitterness of the-situations into which Sterling is thrown are of 
his own making, and are not heightened by any needless satire on the part 
of the author, who, whatever may be his predilections for artificial distinctions, 
and the maintenance of the fortuitous advantages of birth, does not* betray 
them in this clever tale. Sterling is not a vulgar ])arv9im : he is a man- of 
refined tastes, and of an extremely delicate mental orgjftiisation ; one who,- 
lacking strong working sense and knowledge of the rt)ugh ways oT the worlch 
might be supposed to repine at having been cast in a lot beneath his genius 
and his sympathies. i^Iad he, however, been a man of resolution and fixed 
principles, he might have carved out of such a lot the noblest triumphs'*^ 
and here, we muh observe, the final moral of Mr. Ward’s story fails. Put 
even such a man must not hope to elevate himself to a level with the arh^ 
tocracy in this country.. The city knight purchases a mansion> in vain in 
a square at the west end. Wherever he goes he carries with him the atma* 
sphere of the Stock Exchange and the Common CounciL He cannot 
rid of it : his mind, manners, and habits are moulded in the fashion of the 

trading community widi which bo bat always mixed ; bo cannot shuffle 
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tfae -doil of the ci^ by removing to Cavendish Square, or the Regent^s Park : 
like the oak of the forest, as was said' of Grattdn when, on the oreaking-up 
of the Irisli Parliament, he took his seat in the Imperial Legislature, he is 
too old to be transplanted at fifty; and this odour which attaches to him, 
and which no w&lth can neutralise,' descends to his sons and daughters 
with inevitable certainty. The son may frequent Tattersall’s, and purchase 
the countenance of the you'ng nobility by allowing himself to be made their 
dupe — the daughter^f if they have large fortunes, may marry needy peers 
or baronets but both in the end become the victims of their false position, 
and the impassable barriers of society upon which they are'ultimattely im- 
paled. Sterling, the son of a city knight, after a hundred proofs of the 
vanity of his wishes, sinks at last quietly into a lay-fellowship at Oxford 
college — a post which ought to satisfy the longings of any man of good 
sensf ' similarly circumstanc^, but which fails to content the stricken heart 
of him who made a shadowy, insubstantial, and unattainable object the idol 
of his life! The secoiid story, Penruddock,” is of a different complexion. 
It is English also, and thoroughly English in some parts, but having politi- 
cal disquisitions upon the state of parties for its basis. Mr. Ward’s con- • 
servatism is abundantly displayed this narrative ; and we are bound to 
say that, notwitlistanding some, in^ir estimation, very glaring fallacies atf 
to democracy and aristocracy, the tone and temper of the whole must be 
described as being distinguish^ by candour, earnestness, and love of country. 
We will not here, for it would be misplaced, enter into an examination 
of the right of the people to resent m'isgovernment, and demand such 
changes as they may consider to be consistent with the alterations that are 
silently and continually going forward in the condition of the population ; 
but we may observe that others, who maintain the sacredness of that right, 
may be quite as sincerely impressed with the advantages of order, and the 
necessity of preserving it, as Mr. Ward — the only difference being that the 
doctrines inchlcated by our author have a clear tendency to preserve order 
by keeping things as they are, while the doctrines espoused by the opposite 

E have a tendency to preserve order by removing the causes that are 
to disturb it. So long as abuses of any kind exist, discontent and 
popular protests must take place ; and unless Mr. Waras prescription of 
quietness and tacit endurance can really still these elements of turbulence, 
we submit that it is idle to enunciate its virtues. He may be right, or he 
may be wrong, in reference to what are called abstract principles, but he is 
practically in error. Tliere is a dash of dramatic mystery in the tale of 
“ Penruddock ” which comes in to relieve the weight of these political 
arguments, and which is managed with more adroitness than might be ex- 
pected from a writer who has so rarely trespassed on the domains of romance. 
The third story, ** The Enthusiasts,” is the most gloomy of all literally. It 
consists, to employ Aie prefatory language of the author, of a long discussion 
of political ethics founded upon a ^ie of fiction. The slight vein of narra- 
tive that threads the pages of thrs elaborate essay on the French revo- 
lution— for such it is — will hardly sustain the interest of the mere novel 
reader; and readers of another order will probably oensider it rather 
a hindrance to their enjoyment However that may be, the entire piece is 
composed of fragmentary arguments upon the state of France during the 
terrible period of the first revolution, and the principles evolved in the 
progress of the dethronement of the Bourbons. Its value as a treatise is 
not much. Such events are not likely to occur again; and whatever was 
erroneous or dangerous in the doctrines of the revolutionists, has long since 
been exposed and admitted. The spirit of the nations has undergone 
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a. vast chwge since that time ; and that tremendous explosion bae beoueelibe^ 
to mankind a lesson of wisdom, which requires no illumination of this de^ 
scription to make it more lucid or impressive. 

The Huguenot,” by Mr. James, is a new accession to the list of historical 
romances. Mr. James’s recent reseai'ches in the annals, memoirs, and 
biographies of France for the materials of his lifi^of Louis XI V.^ appear to 
have suggested to him the subject of this story, which relates to the persequ- 
lion of the Protestants at the time of the revocation of the edict of Nantz* 
The immediate hint of the plot is derived from the Mhnoires Historique sar 
la IBastiUe ; and it may therefore, in a limited sense, be said to be founded 
upon fact, although the names of the personages are fictitious, and the 
scenes ara changed at tlie convenience of the autlior. Throughout all 
Mr. James’s former novels and romances, the ascendancy of mere descrip^on 
over the portraiture and development of character was a prevailing fault. 
He surrendered up too much to costume niid the embellishments of scenery* 
His personages wanted vitality, modve, energy, consistency: they mov&d 
through the events like figures without pith or life. Of course We speak 
generally: here and there exceptions iniglil be found, and passages of great 
tnilh and vigour, full of natural pathos and reality ; but on the main such was 
tlie predominant characteristic. In “ The Huguenot ” we perceive a visible 
emancipation from this surface colouring — the picture is animated con- 
siderable boldness in the grouping, remarkable breadth and freedom m the 
ensemble^ richness of design, and powerful individuality in detail. The at- 
tainment of these desiderated requisites in a tale of considerable interest, 
leaves nothing to be desired. The character of Count de Morseiul, the 
Huguenot, is forcibly drawn, and ably sustdined under a \ariety of vicissi- 
tudes and trials ; and, through this machinery of action a crowd of persons 
is introduced, each of w4ioni contributes something to its onward progress, 
and becomes immediately or remotely blended with its close. PfiU'haps in the 
management of the story tliere are foo many expedients employed for effect, 
some of which are not very probable, and others rather commonplace : but 
this is a sort of necessity in a modern romance, and a reasonable allowance 
must be made for the sacrifices an autlio'- makes to an establislied fasliion in ’ 
fiction, where it docs not affect the current of nature that flows through the 
whole. There are a few melodramatic situations in “ The Huguenqt,” and a 
few adventures, and artifices ■ — especially wherever the count’s ingenious 
valet has a hand* in the business — that might have been spared; but of 
these, as of all things which, how ever striking in themselves, are not reconcile- 
able with iikeliliood, it may be said that they give a zest to the better parte 
of the narrative for readers w ho look merely for amusement, and have no 
notion of the deeper purposes that lie concealed from tho multitude in tales 
of this kind. So far as historical allusion is concerned, »Mr. James has ac- 
quitted himself with judgment. He ps^ses cautiously through A period oC 
unusual excitement, presenting temptatioils to excess, and strewn with pre- 
judices, which few wrUers could have altogetlier escaped. He sees humanity 
in its mask of’ convention on both sides, and deals with Catliolics and Pro- 
testants in their true natures of flesh and blood, without^ misrepresenting 
either out of a spirit of theological revenge. In every point of view, w'e con-* 
sider ** Tlie Huguenot” to be the most successful of Mr. James’s novels. Ithaa 
more actual life in it than any of its predecessors ; the interest, of the story 
never flags ; and it skilfully illustrates one of those passes in the history 
of France^ about which the world will always he curious, and, perhaps^ , 
unsatisfied* . 
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In addition to this novel, another work by Mr. James has appeared within 
the last month — a richly embellished volume, called The Book of the 
Passions.” The design of this production is neither very original nor very 
meritorious. It contains a sei'ies of tales, each of which is intended to ex* 
emplify a particular passion, such as love, revenge, &c., but none of which 
can be said to carry the exemplification beyond the ordinary intensity of 
that mob 9 f stories which A this season of the year come so thick upon us in 
the Annuals. Several costly plates accompany the narratives ; but whether 
the narratives w^ere written for the plates, or the plates executed for the 
narratives, dojps not appear, nor is it indeed of much consequence. So far 
as the external splendour of the production goes, the book will be found a 
befitting ornament for the boudoir table ; and the author does not seem to 
have contemplated for it any higher destiny. 

t* 

Eve Effingham,” by Mr. Cooper, is an American novel (published at 
the other side of thfe Atlantic, w'e believe, under the title of “ Home as 
found ”) and contains, although it does not complete, the story of “ Home- 
ward Bound,” to which it is the sequel. The literary progress of Mr. 
Cooper would afford a curious topic for investigation, upon which we may 
be induced at some future period to enter ; but, witlioiit touching it here, 
we may observe that, after having assailed the institutions of France* and 
England in former works, he appears in these volumes anxious to balance 
the account by exposing the inherent littleness, vulgarity, and empty pre- 
tensions of American society. Any one who takes the trouble to compare 
his previous publications with ^‘Eve Effingham” will detect a series of contra- 
dictions of opinion, of irreconcilcjible assertions, and singularly cool incon- 
sistencies, worthy of Sei’geant Eitherside, or the Vicar of Bray. It is not 
worth while to inquire, liow this comes to pass, or what are Mr. Cooper’s 
motives for so extraordinary a turning inside out of his own professions : 
but, since it 4s evident that both sides of his judgment cannot be correct, 
we may be excused for not venturing to believe in either. Formerly Ik? 
attacked the hereditary principle, the ancient titles, the ceremonious inter- 
course of private life, and the pomp of llie old countries ; now he turns 
round, and satirises the impertinent curiosity, the noisy routs, the glare, 
tattle, and coarseness of republican America. Formerly inonarcliit?s and 
aristocraoies were too refined and exclusive for him — now the meddling de- 
mocracy is too familiar and obtrusive. Y(*t, throughout all tins, he pre- 
serves a certain air of individual ostentation, that makes him ridiculous 
amongst the republicans, who cannot see why he should lord it over them, 
and conteinptilde amongst the aristocrats, wlio will not permit him to claim 
an equality with them. He has the tone of one who was born to rank, 
and he aifocts to itiake himself even superior to it by affecting to despise 
rank an accident. This is worse than the worst despotism of nobility : 
it is* the pitiful arrof^nce of a^mean pride that mocks the honours it 
cannot clutch. A man who is born to a title may be in some measure excused 
for the foolish vainglory that is more or less attach^l to his position : but 
a man who is not thus educated into ascendancy, an^ who starts with 
abstract notions of equality inimical to all conventional distinctions,, and 
who yet asserts Uie same sort of superiority over the • rest of the world, 
wants only the power to carry out to its utmost lin)its that extravagant 
social tyranrfy which he pretends to condemn. He is neither a repub- 
lican nor an aristocrat, but just so much of each as would lead him, if 
he could, to destroy both, the one for the sake of the other, and both 
lor the sake of acquiring a solitary elevation for- himself. The Americans 
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are scandalised by Eve Effingham,” and treat it and its author with bitter 
and contemptuous feelings. They charge him in their journals with having 
intended for himself the character of Mr. Effingham, who is represented 
as a clear-headed, mild, philosophical, handsome gentleman, who, more- 
over, lays claim to great antiquity of descent, upon whJbh they twit Mr. 
Cooper by reminding him that his father was a wheelwright, a respectable 
hard-working Jersey mechanic,” who had no false pride, and ^who never 
dreamt that his son would affect to be descended from a noble English 
family. As a novel, Eve Effingham” is shallow, dull, and pointless; and 
as a description of manners it is not trustworthy. We do qot believe that 
American society on the great scale is either cultivated or intellectual ; but 
we are tolerably confident that it is not so ridiculously vulgar, so meretri- 
cious, or so ignorant, as it is represented by Mr. Cooper. Had the book been 
written by an Englishman, it would be called a libel — but how ought^t to 
be described, written as it is by an American ? 

An interesting tale, in a single volume, called “ The Roman Lovers,” 
carries us from the new world to the old, from New York to the Imperial 
Mistress of Empires — and the transition is a relief. This story is written, 
like “ Aurelius,” which we recently noticed, in the form of letters, and de- 
velops the melancholy history of two Roman youths who loved the same 
lady, and in the pursuit of the prize lost their lives. One of thepi, the 
first suitor, employs the other to plead his cause with the lady ; but the ad- 
vocate subsides into the lover, attempts to carry off the lady with her own 
consent, is intercepted by the friend he has betrayed, and in the rencontre 
both are slain. There is some delicacy and poetical beauty in the letters, 
and if they are not remarkable for that severe tone of classical antiquity 
becoming such compositions, they are touched with a natural truth that com- 
pensates for the deficiency. The actual incidents are few, but the delineation 
of the growing passion, of the jealousies, struggles, and*staggcring faith of 
friendship giving way before a stronger sentiment, is conducted with some 
art and knowledge of human nature. 

A volume of essays and other papers, collected from the scattered pro- 
ductions of Hazlitt, has lately been published by his son, and will be 
welcome to all lovers of English literature. These essays are not amongst 
the most careful 91* thoughtful of Hazlitt’s v/orks, and have not much of his 
fine critical and exploring spirit in them ; but tliey are stamped on every 
page with niarks of his genius that cannot be mistaken. It would seem that 
a taste for such writings is beginning to revive, and that whatever might 
have been the injustice with which Hazlitt living was treated, Hazlitt dead 
is likely to receive a full measure of sympathy. These are ungrateful subjects 
to dwell upon, and we gladly pass away from them to tdpics of a pleasanter 
cast. When Hazlitt shall come to be more generally r§ad — when bis exquisite 
criticisms on Shakspeare, his lectures on English poetry, his notes on Art 
and the Drama, and lys characters of his owti times, shall come to be appre- 
ciated by the entire public, freed from all mean and unworthy prejudices — 
there is’ little danger that ample honours will be done to his memory iu 
atonement for the neglect and hostility of his contemporaries. 

We have two volumes of poetry — the one by Mr. Standish, containing 
three narrative pieces, and the other by John Playejr, called “ Home, or the 
Montlis.” The chief merit of Mr. Standish’s verse is its distinctness; it 
owes nothing to affectation of any kind, and pursues in level, plain, and 
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simple lines the threads of story it illustrates. Tf it be deficient in fancy and 
invention, the want is balanced by its perfect freedom from pretence and 
false taste. Of Mr. Player we cannot say so much : his poem is addressed 
to domestic and loveable country topics, traced throughout the year in a 
particular locality from month to month. An amiable disposition is every 
where evident in Ins verse ; but, unfortunately, his power to render it into 
fitting poetry is not equal to his will. He has chosen, too, the most difficult 
form in our language — that of blank verse — and breaks down under its 
weight. 

A very sly speofmen of dry humour has appeared in the height of the 
“ run ” of the lions at Drury Lane, called the “ Life of Van Ambiirgh, the 
Brute Tamer.” The narrative is replete with lurking pleasantry upon the 
expipits of that magician of the forests ; and exhibits him in a succession 
of circumstances through which his peculiar genius might bo supposed to 
have grown up to its present wonderful stature. The best of it is, that the 
author never betrays his own jest, and carries it on in a tone of incompa- 
rable gravity, as if it were all 'downright matter of fact, while the reader is 
all the while, according to the profundity of his penetration, either won- 
dering “ that such things are,” or, like Falstaff, tickled into roars. It is a 
capital model for imaginative biographies of great men.” 

“ The Comic Almanack ” has, since last month, been added to the list of 
year-books. With the usual ephemeris in earnest,” it provides a fund 
of drolleries, from the pencil of Cruikshatik (inimitable in his art of catch- 
ing the broad features of the time), and of jokes from a congenial })eri that 
abundantly justify its title. 


• ^ THE THEATRES. 

The theatres hafVe of late furnished little material for record or criticism. 
Several new farces and melodramas have been produced, chiefly at the 
minors, but none of them so very good or so very bad as to be worth re- 
membering. Van Amburgh has continued in the ascendant at Drury Lane, 
and Shakspeare at Covent Garden. The interval of repose from fresh 
dramatic excitement happily prepares us for a most uncritical enjoyment of 
the Christmas Pantomimes. It also aflbrds opportunity for a' glance at the 
present state of the theatrical world. 

The season at Coven t Garden has hitherto been remarkably successful. 
We believe there has been no precedent for very many years of so profitable 
a time between the re-opening and Cliristmas. This fact augurs well for the 
national drama. The attraction has consisted almost exclusively of the 
revived pla}^ of Shaksoeare ; the scenic arrangements of those which were 
brought out last season iiaving, in t»nany instances, been rendered yet more 
complete ; and for popular and striking effects, The Tempest having sur- 
passed them all. / 

The plea, not long ago put forth, of the unattractiven«ss of Shakspeare, 
and the need of melodrama and spectacle, to -ensure a return for the outlay 
of theatrical capital, is, therefore, triumphantly quashed. So far as the 
circumstances allow, the public has redeemed itself from the implied impu- 
tation. Whenever urged in future, it will be taken for w*bat it is, — a con- 
fession of grovelling intelligence, corrupt taste, and unscrupulous cupidity. 

^ If, indeed, Shakspeare be represented by a corps .dramatique altogether 
m^equate to the personation of his characters, and with none of the concert 
and pervading unity that are requisite to realise a scene, whatever may be 
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the merits of one or two principal performers — if unskilled and ttwknva^ 
supernumeraries render ridiculous the combinations in which their numbefss 
grouping, and action, should be subservient to the grandest effects — if the 
costume, appointments, and pictorial accessories be di^ustingly paltiy or 
obtrusively incongruous, while lavish outlays on glittering armour^ glaring 
scenery, and long processions, furnish an unmeaning gratification for vulgar 
eyes, with no demand on intelligence or feeling, either in actors^r audience 
— then it may happen that Shakspeare will not shine in the treasurer’s 
books, but a larger profit be exhibited, as derived from the depraved 'taste^ 
which has become yet more depraved, by mercenary pandering and 
cherishing. Such we take to be the secret, in part at l&st, of the avowed 
discrepancy between the experience of the two large houses, as to the profit- 
ableness of enacting Shakspeare. 

One circumstance connected with the success at Covent Garden deserves 
to be particularly noted — we mean the extent of its action upon the public 
as a mode of artistical and poetical training. There had formerly been 
considerable approximations towards correctness of costume, occasional 
splendour of theatrical adornment, and striking displays of individual talent; 
but the systematic illustration of the drama, represented through all its 
phases, from the philosophical truth of its grandest personation to the pic- 
torial arrangement of form, colour, and grouping, was a novelty; and novelty 
of such a nature uniformly requires time to insure its proper appreciation. 

All great poetry, all high art, while implying a certain previous advance 
in civilisation, has yet rather created than found the taste for its own enjoy- 
ment. Ojily by degrees have people come to understand what was done, 
and how much was done, in the recent ri'vivals. The restoration of the 
Fool in Ktuf/ Lvar^ and the exclusion of Ilippolyto and Dorinda from The 
Tempest^ were courageous experiments. Aoze, it would imply some hardi- 
hood to revert to the stage corruptions that for so Ipng a period wfre 
regarded as a needful concessiou to the bad taste of audiences. The 
standard of the acting drama luis been elevated. The audience has evi- 
dently become more discriminating — more appreciating. An effect has 
been produced analogous to that which is wrought on the young painter 
when he is sent to Rome, lo live only in the familiar contemplation of the 
production of the great masters of art. A purer and loftier tone is imparted 
to theatrical enjoyment. This infliionce maybe seen in many ways ; in the 
mode in which a •performance is taken, the fineness of the points which are 
marked for approbation, the degree of earnest attention, and a thousand 
indications of growing perception and refinement. The dramatic art thus 
inweaves itself with the progress of civilisation, and vindicates its claim to 
rank amongst the agencies of improvement. ^ 

Wise w'ould it be in a popular government, in an enlightened aristocracy^ 
and in royalty, to strengthen such an agency, to assist its resources, and 
to extend its influences. It certainly cannot be tlie duty of a court and 
aristocracy to enjoy the grandest dramatic poetry and the most exquisite 
dramatic art which his been produced in the country to which they belong. 
No blame, on thc^core of personal taste, can be attached to a preference 
for excitements at once less intellectual and less national. But so long as a 
refined populace is safer than a brutal one, as the base of the column by 
which the Corinthian capital of Society is supported, it must be a question 
of prudence, if not of benevolence, whether patronage is wisely confined, 
or nearly so, to opera, ballet, and the menagerie. There is nothing 
factitious in the recent successes of the national drama. Even the intel- 
lectual aristocracy of the country, long driven from the theatre by the 
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degradation into which it had fallen, only begins to feel the charm that 
recalls its presence. But the very fact of the hold obtained, without aid, 
countenance, or pq.tronage, upon the public mind, indicates the course to 
which those whose privileges are only sustained by opinion should be directed 
by an enlightened sense of the nation’s interests and their own. I don’t 
read Shakspeare myself,” said a Stratford farmer at a recent jubilee, but 
I say he oUglit to be up for the good of the town.” There is, doubtless, 
reason for gratulation to all lovers of the drama in the independent character 
of the success that has been attained ; but it is not the less disgraceful that 
a great nationefl project should have been left to sink or swim like the most 
commonplace iIldi4|^dllal speculation. 

The only patronage accorded to Covent Garden Theatre is the very 
questionable one, also enjoyed by Drury Lane, of the exclusive patent. 
To £f competent manager this is no privilege at all. His best patent is in 
his own judgment and genius. It would be an advantage to such an one 
that the representation of Shakspeare’s dramas should be attempted else- 
where. The attempted rivalry would facilitate the comprehension of what 
he effects, and cultivate the taste for its appreciation. Why this monopoly 
should be continued to Drury, is not very obvious. Its action is now 
simply prohibitive. It is a law against the performance of the national 
drama — a penalty upon acting Shakspeare. We slyo reminded of the pro- 
hibitiofi of tobacco cultivation, enacted for the benefit of Virginia when 
Virginia was British, and perpetuated after Virginia became rebellious and 
independent. A menagerie inherits the privilege that was bestowed as the 
endowment of a national theatre. We question not Mr. Van Amburgh’s 
merits as a tamer of tigers ; we can have no objection to the lessee’s spe- 
culating in lions rampant, or any other rampant animals ; but not for such 
exhij^itions, nor for such belter ones as it yet can boast, does Drury Lane 
Theatre hold^ its legal superiority over tlie minor theatres. Not for such 
purposes was it vested with the pow^ei to prevent their producing the 
legitimate drama. Opera, horsemanship, and beast-taming are amply pro- 
vided for elsewdiere. Tliere is no propriety in tlu^ exclusiveness remaining, 
when from Drury Lane itself the legitimate drama is practically excluded. 
We do not advert to this point merely on the score of justice ; though never 
w’as privilege more foully forfeited; — nor on account of the other theatres; 
though they are most unfairly treated; — but because the present effect of 
the patent is to dcgi'ade the art and its professors, and* so eventually to 
injure the public. To the two great theatres those who have devoted their 
lives to the dramatic art in its highest forms look for employment. On 
the competition of those two establishments they mainly depend for that 
enhancement of th^ worth of their exertions which in any ordinary me- 
chanical occupation is ensured by the free rivalry of unlimited numbers. The 
capric*e or sordidness of nne man, armed with the power of the patent, may 
turn the half of them adrift in thccworld, and leave the other half with no 
remedy but to take whatever is offered them. He may convert the stage 
into a circus. He may fit it up as a caravan. He nufy people it with horses 
and wild beasts. Enthroned on his showman’s cage, h^ may say, “ here 
is my company ; you and Shakspeare go to the — together.” There is 
no remedy. The actors cannot do what journeymen carpenters treated in 
a like summ^fy manner might do. They cannot combine and open an 
opposition shop of their own. The law forbids. To exercise their art, 
however skilfully, however unexceptionably, however acceptably to the 
public, would infringe the patent rights or thfe zoological lessee. They 
must .cringe, or starve; perhaps both. Insolent conditions niay be enforced 
upon them. They may be degradedi and in them, their art ; and in that, 
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the public taste. What other class of persons is there, throughout the. 
whole British Empire, whether educated or uneducated, employed in works 
of the higliest intelligence, or of the simplest mechanism, that is placed in 
so unjust, so cruel, so intolerable a position ? It would be difficult to devise 
(had that been the object) a more atrocious expedient for degrading, if not 
totally crushing, a liberal art. 

And it should not be forgotten tluit acting is a liberal art. •Something 
at least of mental .cultivation, of refinement, of the capacity for perceiving 
and expressing the purposes of genius, is implied in all who are qualified 
lor its exercise. Its successful votaries must be marked out by nature, and 
matured by long study and training for their vocal ion. ^j^nd yet this mis-^ 
named and preposterous privilege robs them of rights mit are held sacred 
in the rudest artizan. The hewer of wood and drawer of water has a free 
market for his labour ; but to replenish the golden urn of art from the 
Castfilian fount, and mould in the living frame the forms of Shakspearean 
creation, is work inhibited, save on condition of entire dependence upon 
individual intei*est or caprice. The restriction and dependenco are capable 
of being pushed to an extreme without parallel even in the annals of mono- 
poly. The two patent theatres may b(s as they have been, in the same 
hands ; or llu'y may both be held by lessees alikf ignorant, insolent, and 
sordid. In .sucli a state of things, it is not at all an impossible, it is not 
even an improbable sup])osition, tJiat the most accomplished profe.<isors of 
the art may find no managerial demujid for their exertions, and have only 
the clioice of a provincial life, reliremenl, or expatriation. The popularity 
of an actor, the desire of the public, an' no protection against tlie sinister 
inter(\sts of a patent monopoly. 

An honouralde cllort lias been rt'cenlly made by tlie profession to en- 
hance its j-espectability, in the forinalion of th(‘ “ General Theatrical Fund 
Association,” which will not only come well in aid of ih^ older institutions, 
but is advantageously dislinguisiii;d by its comprehensive and independent 
spirit. The absence of all invidious distinctions orjcctlous feelings, the 
mutual sympatliy and respect, the unassuming self-reliance, the business- 
like can* and yet generous thoughtful ness, manifested in its preliminary 
proceedings, are highly creditable to the members. But liowever valuable 
as a palliative, it caii be no more than a palliative of the one great evil, tlie 
patent monopoly. There is tlu^ millstone on the neck of the profession, of 
its respcctabilit}^ its chai*actcr, it^ comforts, and its social rights. A free 
trade in the art is the one thing needful. Without it, the actor can never 
take the position to which, as a man, he is entitled; nor the public have 
the certain and continuous prospect of an acted drama not unworthy of tlie 
unfading glory of our dramatic literature. 

We have been led to these suggestions, somewhat ofit of our usual path 
of criticism^ by its happening just now that the nascent prosperity of Covent 
Garden Theatrci is the only remarkabh; particular in the dramatic depart- 
(^^ig^i]-irriiishcd from the musical productions of the stajge, which we 
notice apai-rfroin iti literature. Heartily glad are we to contemplate any 
degree ot’ prosperity, in any and every theatre, pursuing its proper object, 
by honourable means. Every form of drama has its worth and its charm, 
and while theatres are wliat tliey profe§s to be, we rejoice in them all, large 
and small, majors and minors, and in all their managers, and companies, and 
orchestras, and scene-shifters. Bless them all ; — 

Semi them victorious, 

Happy and glorious : — 

and now, heyl for the Christmas pantomimes. 
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« GUILLAUME TELL,” AT DRURY LANE. 

DBAMATic^ inusic, as far as it regards the getting up of extensive and com- 
plicated pieces by the theatres, and the reception of them by audiences, 
is making great progress among us. The representation of “ Guillaume 
Tell ” at Dru\y Lane is conclusive as to that fact. We have attended the 
performance of I^sini’s masterpiece with the greatest delight; we have 
heard so many bflniful effects resulting from one pervading and accurate 
conception of the whole, and have witnessed with so much pleasure principal 
singers avoiding clap-trap, and merging their individual pretensions to 
favour in behalf of the general success of the piece, that we are in no dispo- 
sition to detect small fhults, or suggest ixnprovements : this iniiy be done at 
leisure ; at present we will merely record our conviction, that an advance 
beyond the most sanguine hope has been made, not only in general skill 
and power by the whole vocal corps of the English theatre, but also in the 
taste and judgment of the direction. A musician must indeed be fastidious 
wlio refuses to be pieced at such a performance as tli«at of Guillaume 
Tell.” Even the uninstructed and most miscellaneous audience (partly, w'e 
fear, attracted by Van Amburgh’s lions) have the instinct of something 
above them — they listen, and are silent. Fine music requires no othqr 
homage. 

Our readers are probably aware that a considerable section of the present 
opera was produced some years ago in the manufactured drama of Ilofcr, ihc 
joint work of Mr. Planclie and Mr. T. Cooke, llie selected movements, 
conskting chiefly of choruses and concerted pieces, were, indeed, some of 
the best comppsitio^is in the original ; - — they were, at all events, the most 
German in style ; *and these pieces wanting the connecting links of the prin- 
cipal songs, and the illustrative points of style which they furnish, raised 
the idea that Rossini had effectually Gei'manised himself in “ Guillaume 
Tell,” even more so than he had done in composing “ Zelinira ” for the 
Viennese. This error is dissipated in hearing the whole four acts, which, 
with a few slight exceptions, and no interpolations (the bitterest ill-usage of 
all), are now given at Drury Lane. The style is still Rpssinfs, but it is 
Rossini elevated ip fancy and feeling, retaining nothing of his former self 
but a certain sportive and tender grace; — and, what a musician this leaves 
us ! Wlien this composer of sensation lays aside all the means he has 
hitherto chosen to employ for mere animal gratification — all that singular 
art of captivation by which, for a series of years, his caprice has triumphed 
in defiance of comifion sense — when, sacrificing this, the popular Rossini 
enters upon* the same dfamatic ground as Mozart, Beethoven, and Cheru- 
bini, seeking- severest trutli in the eStpression of sentiment and situation, the 
completeness of his success not less raises ^voiider, tljan the fact that that 
success has been followed by a long period of oblivion ^o his profession. 
The history of music has no parallel instance of a man with a great and im- 
perishable name at his command — with a public eagerly expectant of any 
promised novelty from his hand — thus obstinately maintaining his condi- 
tion of silence and inactivity. 

In the odier serious operas of Rbssini, even in Semiramide and Otello^ we 
may observe much that is in a great and commanding style, chequered with 
those incomprehensible trivialities tliat have become almost as proverbial as 
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the mannerisms of the master. Who can forget the prelude he haa given u$ 
to the murder of an innocent and faithful wife in the subject of the Allegro 
of the Overture to Otello ? To such a writer one would think that stran«« 
gulation appeared the prettiest bagatelle conceivable. N(}ne of the like dis- 
crepancies of style disturb the impression of “ Guillaume Tell/^ The mad 
Italian of whom M. Beyle relates, in exemplification of Rossini’s extravagant 
inclination to buffoonery, that he once made a whole orchestra of violin 
players mark the commencement of every bar by a rap on their tin candle- 
sticks, no longer appears — we have here the sage and serious musician*' 
Circumstances which not only modified the* genius of the author, but 
were peculiarly favourable to all the details of Tell, may^^p well remarked. 
If our memory be correct, “ Guillaume Tell ” succeeded at a tolerably long 
interval “ II Conte Ory.” At all events it was produced when the composer, 
domiciled in Paris, and surrounded by the flattering offerings of its chotcest 
wits, had enjoyed just repose enough to invigorate hipi; had mingled with 
men of genius sufficiently to be ambitious of a better claim to their dis- 
tinctions; and when familiarity with the powers of -the brilliant orchestra 
and chorus of the Academie lioyale had assured him what might be done in 
concentrating the powers of both on some popular subject. Guillaume Tell 
was influenced by each of these causes, and the last rendered it the most 
brilliant, and certainly the most difficult score of modern times. 

An orchestra, of which every individual violinist w'as a solo player of 
strong and brilliant execution, would alone be able to do full justice to the 
i*9l|iggerated rapidity of some parts of the accompaniments, llie Drury 
Lanb band contains able players; but in the execution of these traits of the 
original there wants much of the distinctness of a perfect enspmhle. For the 
full effect of these passages, as Habeneck, the able Parisian director, 
would insist upon them, wc need a greater correspondence in the coupe 
d'archet. Our English orchestra is lamentably deficient, in this nicety of 
musical execution, without which the highest clearness and tlielhost decided 
expression are quite unattainable. It has an almost comic effect to see the 
tw'o first violins, Blagrove and Eliason, take the passages in a way the most 
dissimilar that can be imagined — one bow going up, the other down — the 
one playing short notes with the tip, the other with the contrary extre- 
mity of the bow'; in short, the most striking opposition in the conception of 
the passage, often in the comparison, to the disadvantage of the English 
player. This want of unity, rendered absurdly conspicuous by the position 
of the two principal violins,* should be remedied in every orchestra in which 
it prevails — if perfection be aimed at. Poets and musicians have been 
praised for having a d^vil; we wish we saw any so desirable possession in 
Mr. Blagrove; but, in truth, his coldness and phlegm as much unfit him for 
the orchestra, as his perfect facility and beautiful tone reader him delightful 
in chamber music. ^ * 

The wind instruments in “ Guillaume Jell ” are put upon h^rd duty, the 
execution of which, as we have begun to speak of the performance of Uie 
opera at Drury Lane, ^ve may applaud. It was an easy time for the more 
exhausting class of instruments, horns, &c., when the players enjoyed a 
systematic repose during the accompanied recitatives at least. ' But in 
Guillaume Tell,” throughout the four entire acts, the most strenuous atten- * 
tion is required; for though the wind instruments have, of course, a fitting 
intermission to produce their effect, yet tJ^ey are used so frequently here 
and there, wherever the composer feit disposed to introduce a breathing 
chord, and in so capricious though tasteful a manner, that nothing short of 
the most inveterate application on the part of the players would make the 
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whole go correctly. Even the drums and the ophicleide have many features 
of importance, which require to be rendered with great expression and care. 

If such be a representation of the orchestral duty required by Rossini in 
this colossal work, we shall certainly not find a less studious and artful dis- 
position of the choral force collected on the stage. Every thing in tlie way 
of new combination that the experience of the practised composer, rich in 
jjieans for the carrying out of his designs, can suggest, is there put in practice* 
Single, double, and « triple choruses, choruses of men alone, choruses of 
women alone, choruses of both in combination, choruses accompanying 
solos, dances, &c. ; in short, a constant variety^ in tlie forms of vocal har- 
mony, which preserves the ear from fatigue, is kept up. The choral part 
is not elaborated; on the contrary, it is broad, simple, and massive, 
abounding in striking effects of the unison, and sometimes, as in the meet- 
ing Vjf the cantons in tlie second act, approaching the sublime ; and this 
simplicity, in contrast, with the luxuriance and fiery energy of the orchestra, 
is the source of enchanting effects. 

Let the choral music of the drama be, however, simple as it may, still, 
when accompanied by an orchestra in which now and perplexing accents 
and extravagant passages are constantly he{U*d, it will always remain a 
matter of great difficulty to ensure, amidst a hundred choristers either en- 
gaged in action or in forming picturesque groups, that perfect recollection 
of the^entrance of their parts, and precision in taking them up, which are 
essential to complete effect. This effort of memory ought really to engage 
us in a higher appreciation of the art of that humble and mucli nndervah’^d 
class of musicians — the operatic choristers. Exquisite combinations and 
effects, such as they produce in the present opera, can only be obtained by 
the whole knowing as one man, not merely the notes, but the expression and 
cha^;acter of their parts. If there were any prevailing defect of memory — 
any timidity, or r?liaiice of one upon the other for the cue, disorder would 
soon prevail, ^'^and the pleasure of the audience would suffer in proportion. 

We have heard from the Drury J^ane chorus, both in If ened let’s Opera, 
and in “ Guillaume Tell,” more beautiful specimens of singing tliaii a few 
years ago we could have believed possible from such a class of musicians ; 
and it is but the commonest justice to confess that their general perform- 
ance far exceeds in its intonation, light and shade, expression and correct- 
ness, any thing we have yet heard in the theatres of London — tlic Italian 
Opera included. 

In estimating “Guillaume Tell” it would be wrong to suppose the harmony 
carried to an excess at the expense of the melody. On the contrary, there 
is no modern work which captivates the ear by a riclier succession of new 
melodious phrqses jn a variety of styles. A more delicious pastoral move- 
ment than the introduction to the opera cannot be heard ; and the dance 
music which accompanies the ballet in the first act is of exquisite piquancy, 
novelty, and grace. In the former the ear reposes on the most beautiful 
chords, in the latter we perceive unusual accents imparting to the lowest 
department of composition a perfect charm. The national music employed 
just gives the necessary colouring to the whole, without snffliriiig it to de- 
generate into monotony or feebleness. 

Several admirable solos occur iij the parts of Guillaume Tell (Braham) • 
and Matilda^ (Miss Romer) ; but the observation of these singers on the 
choral character of the whole work, and the intimate dependence of both 
chorus and solo on each other for general effect, restrained in both a dispo- 
sition to display. The consequence was that both most ably supported the 
piece. Branam’s voice, it is known, has fallen much 'lower ‘in its scale; but 
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as he now husbands his resources, he sings better in tune, and is actually 
a more agreeable performer than he was ten years ago. If Miss Romer 
possessed as much axt in the management of her full and powerful voice as 
the organ itself for its magnificent quality deserves, *she would leave 
nothing to be desired. In her grand duet, in the second act, with Mr. 
Allen she completely outsings that meritorious gentleman, especially when 
he mounts into his falsetto, and feels his physical strength overiAatched by 
the spacious area and the formidable orchestra with which he has to con- 
tend. The ear of Mr. Allen is quite irreproachable, which is saying much 
for a tenor, and in a less extended locah lie may be toWrably sure of 
the good opinion of musicians. Here, however, an uneasy effort is per- 
ceptible. The fine duel between Braham and Allen, best known in con- 
cert rooms as Dove vai^ wanted a character in the lower part, sustained 
by Braham, which such a singer as Phillips would have given to it. 'Sfight 
defects of this kind, with the want occasionally of, a more subdued ac- 
companiment in the orchestra, w’ere the only points of objection that occurred 
to us ; and these were so overpowered by the succcSs of the whole, that we 
who have spoken freely of Mr. Bumfs management in regard to the 
operas of Balfe aud Barnett, and of the nd capfandum system adopted in 
the music of Drury Lane, arc most anxious to render the director full jus- 
tice when his efforts tend to the improvement of taste and the advance- 
ment of the art. Lven Miss Betts, whose sole recommendation^ as a 
dramatic singer lies in her general ability as a musician, and little Miss 
'whose fnusic comes in aid of an intelligent face and the most 
promising histrionic talent, ap[)eared in the softening light of the whole 
to be unusually deserving and effective. 

The principal strength of the composition certainly lies in the two first 
acts of “Guillaume Tell” — though there is no palpable deficiency of interest 
or falling off in the two others. But in the oatJi chorus in^the finale to 
the second act, Rossini reached a climax of unwonted grapdeur far beyond 
himself, and the excitement which the excellence of this movement creates 
may throw a coldness on the subsequent parts of t])e composition. Still 
there remain admirable things. '^Die rebellion against Gessler affords a 
highly spirited incident for llie finale of the third act, when engrafted upon 
the original situation, a festival, in wliich the stage is crowded by its entire 
force. Ill tlio fourtli act a delightful trio, sung by Miss Romer, Miss Betts, 
and Miss Poole,* with a female chorus, principally sustains the interest, 
and rivals that sung in the second act by Messrs. Braham, Allen, and 
Stretton. The impression at the conclusion of all is, that Rossini might 
sacrifice all his former works for a dozen operas of equal poWer and earn- 
estness. In “Guillaume Tell” we may observe in what schpol Bellini had 
studied the breadth and grandeur which distinguish > the choruses of I 
Puritaiii. Here undoubtedly is the model of tlj^t pealing, dong-noted, 
church ‘like magnificence. ^ 

We found in “ Guillaume Tell ” some apology for Van Amburgh’s lions. If 
a manager, single-handed, is to support the expense of getting up such an 
opera as thls^ he lAay be excust'd for extracting from the gaping curiosity 
of the public that aid wliich In France results from the enlightened pa*- 
troiia»»’c of the arts by government. Music, the most costly of all, and 
probably the most influditial on pleasure, is left to struggle on by itself 
and achieve its own victories. If it ever reach perfection in England, the 
greater the triumph. 
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NOTES OF THE MONTH. 


The Imp of the Palace. — The excellent fiction of the “ Devil upon two Sticks ” seems 
to have takeA' the shape of a Indicroiis fact during the past month. In these days, we are 
made so hard-headed by the onslaught which science has made upon romance, and so wise 
by the subjugation of poetry before the iron rod of political economy, that we would almost 
as soon die ourselves, as give the slightest credit to the biographer of a ghost ; while the 
historian of a haunted palace would be likely to originate no better conviction in our 
minds, than that he was a dealer in contraband spirits, who was anxious to keep a clear 
coast for the “ walking ” of his merchandise. But mankind need continual excitement 
— our imaginations and our energies 7mist have excitement from oiitw«ird circum- 
stances, or they react upon the inward man, and produce morbid, and perhaps disastrous, 
results. Therefore it is good to have excitement, and have it we will. When lo ! — the 
fiction of ghosts, and imps, and hopping elves, being snatched away from the delighted 
credence of imagination, — swift to the need, and bowing to the Genius of tho age, like a 
carpenter's rule at an angle gf forty-five degrees, forth issues a Mattcr-of-fact, as quaint, 
ominous, and grotesque as any fiction that ever pranked from the seething brain of Lc 
Sage, or the vision-breeding Germans. We take the following from the newspapers. 
** Edward Cotton, a boy about thirteen years of age, whose appearance was that of a 
sweep, was placed at the bar of the Queen-square Office, by Inspector Htecr of the A 
division, charged with being found concealed in the New Palace, and with stealing a sword 
and other articles, the property of her Majesty. — William Cox, porter at the Equery’s 
entrance, stated, that a few minutes before Jive o'clock in the morning, he was sitting in his 
room, which adjoins the hall, when he saw his door opened hnlf-w'ay, and a boy, having the 
appearance of a chimney-sweep, thrust his head and part of his body in, and looked ron;*d^ 
the apartment. Their eyes met. Witness asked what chimney he had come to swo ep ? 
Whereupon the figure disappeared — the door slapped, too, — and witness distinctly heard 
the sound of feet scampering away.” It is worthy of observation, that the early hour of 
five in the morning, at which time the porter happened to be sitting in his room, rendered 
the idea of chimney-sweeping perfectly natural to one who suddenly encountered the 
sweef-apparent to the crown ; and it was also an hour at which tho said dislodger of soot- 
royal might wej^ expect to enjoy his ramble unmolested and unseen. At sight of the 
porter, however, off Jie brushed. “ This alarmed the witness, who immediately gave informa- 
tion to the police. As he was returning along the passage, he saw a sword anjJ other 
articles made up in a bundle, and placed there as if for the f)urposc of speedy removal. 
Gn the prisoner’s person being searched, two letters were found, one directed to Her 
Majesty, and the other to Sir Charles Murray. There were also two books belonging to 
Mr. Broom, the valet to Sir Charles Murray, and other articles, of trifling value. It ap- 
peared that most of the articles were the property' of Sir Charles and his servant; and the 
apartments occupied by the honourable gentleman were inspected, to sec if any thing more 
valuable bad been taken away. The bed was found to he in confusion, the sheets being 
covered with soot, as if a ptrson had lain in it in sooty clothes, the curtains were also sooty, 
as also some of the furniture. iSir Charles Murray w'as at present in attendance upon the 
Queen.”— The imagination of the urchin being fired by the idea of what wonders might be 
contained in letters addressed to Her Majesty, and one of Her Majesty’s suite, sinks into a 
mere vision, when compared with the practical trial of how the bed felt, and how delicious 
it was to have a good dream there. It reminds us of one of the stories in the Arabian 
Nights. But mark ho^ much more follows ; — ** James Stone, 81 B, stated, that having 
arrested the prisoner, he found hid in the bed in Sir Charles Murray’s apartment, a pot of bear's 
grease, to which, from the appciirance of the prisoner’s hair, it would seem he had copiotisly 
helped himself. — Mr. White then asked the prisoner who and what he was, and how he 
could ^account for the situation in which hcWl been found. — The prisoner, who is an 
intelligent, and appears to be a tolerably well educated boy, sai£ : I came from Hertford- 
shire, in the month of December l&st, and was let into the pulucif by a .indln dressed in 
fustian. — Mr. White: Why did this man let you in? — Prisoner (with nmvete): Oh, I 
can’t account fbr that. — Mr. White : Do you mean to say you have been iu the palace 
previously to this? — Prisoner: Yes, awrf a very comfoirtablc place I've found it. I u.secl 
to hide behindfthc furniture and up the chimneys in the daytime; when night came, I 
walked about, went into the kitchen, and got iny food. / have seen the Queen and 
her ministers in council, avid have heard all they have said'* — What sudden feelings 
of astonishment at the imp’s unparalleled temerity; what dismay at the profound 
state secrets he might have overheard, and perhaps alref^ havQ divulged ; ^ what 
anxiety to ascertain the nature of those secrets, in order to apprise his royal mistress 
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and her ministers of n clarkly-conccalcd, though sweeping branch of liete^wo^eite^ must have 
agitated the bosom of ,the faithful magistrate ! With the rapidity of instinct he put a 
searching question, which could not have been surpassed by the profoundest calculation* 
“Mr. White: Do you mmn io say you haVe worn but one sfiirt all She time 
Yes; when it was dirty I washed it out one night in the kitchen.” It*is hardly necessary to 
state, that the court was convulsed with laughter, lie-examination tlais proceeds : — “The 
apartment I like best is the drawing room. (Loud laughter.) — Mr. White : You have not 
told me from what town you canic(!) or if you had any relation. — I came from the city 
of Hertford, and I lived with Mr. H. Cotton, shoemaker, and a householder^here.— Mr. 
White: Is he any relation? — Prisoner: Only my father (Renewed laughter.)— Mr. 
White: You are not a sweep, are you? — Prisoner : Oh no, it\f only my face and hands 
are dirty : that’s from sleeping in the chimneys. I do not know the names of any of the 
servants, but I know 1113" way all over the palace, and have been all over it," the Queen’s 
apartments and all. The Queen is very fond of polities, — Mr. White said he should remand 
the prisoner until Wednesday.” The questions of the magistrate have almost as much gusto 
(in their way) as the answers of the bo}'. As to the petty thefts which it seems he had 
contemplated, we find it difficult to regard the thing in the serious light of vice and 
depravity ; but rather as a part of the extraordinary circumstanres of fairv-like temptation 
in which he found himself placed. And supposing all his statements to be iinfounucd — a 
fact since ascertained — what does the whole affair prove? Why, that in the midst of all 
our science and nuitler'Or'fact, we arc still disposed to give credence to the romantic, 
because it excites our imaginations, and gives a fillip of noveHy to our daily rounds. We 
say nothing of the juvenile fabricator of the tale. A clever young imp must he be, and 
naturally incorrigible — however corrected. 

Guate Darling’s Lkvee. — Tlie presentation of 50/. to the Darlings from Her 
Majesty, was a kind and sensible gift ; so was the present from the Duke of Northumberland ; 
and the gold mcdiillions from the Royal Humane Society were well bestowed, as tojeens of 
lionoiir, ami testimonials of the noble and heroic humanit}' of Grace Darling and her father, 
l^t while we demur to the beneficial effect, or ronsequences, of the gift of a splendid shawl, 
her Grace of Nortlminbcrland to Grace Darling (as tending to occasion a ruinous 
cliai^ in the rest of her attire), wo ha\e no doubt of the pain and annoyance suffered by 
these meritorious and single-iiiindcd indi\iduiils, from the gross curiosity and absurdity with 
which they are constantly beset. A Newcastle paper informs us, that — “as soon as it was 
known that they were residing with their relative, Mr. M‘Farlano, of Narrowgate-street, 
peoj)le began to assemble, and many kulies and gentlemen of the town were gratified with 
an audience of them.” And the “audience” was readily vouchsafed by her CSrace of iDar- 
ling. We arc also informed that “the manner in wJiich Mo// Ao/v* the slacking curiosily 
of tlic Duke and Duchess of North uniberhind, aiul their numerous visit<irs, as well as that of 
the people at large, was truly worthy of the gentle heroine and her heroic sire," What must 
the worthy old man ami his interesting daughter think of all this searching curiosity, which 
it recjuirccf so much fortitude to boar ? Moreover, must they not resent — or should not we 
resent it for them — ^he attempt to reduce their natural nobilit^^ down to something “gen- 
teel ?” One Newcastle paper, in speaking of Grace’s “ sire,” tells us that “ Mr. Darling is 
a very fine iniUtary-tooking old man.” We expect soon to hear it added, that he has very 
much the appearance of a general officer. (Jrace is also beginning to “rise” into Miss 
Grace Darling, and as&windler has actually been going round the suburbs^ of London col- 
lecting money for a piece of plate to be presented, as he affirmed, to this “ young lady.” 
Something might be said of the prints that have been published at the top of songs, wherein 
Grace is defected in an elegant negligee, “waving her lily hand” as a signal, and gently 
touching an oar with a finger and tliuuih of the other hand, while the boat beneath her 
operatic toe, is equally poised 011 the tip of an cnfiiriate sugar-loaf billow ; — but really this 
is too absurd. ^ * 

Clerical Dustmen. — The triumph of the widow Woolfrev over the sancfjfied curate of 
Carishrook, who first “ flew at ” the pious and fueling inscription she chose to have upon 
her deceased husband’s tombstone, w'us followed up by another disgraceful aflair of a more 
substantial kind, in which the widow of a village blacksmith protested against the rising 
tide of fees demanded by^the Rev. J. Tomk} ns, for the grave-grountl, surplice honours, 
bricking, arcHh% &c., ^onseciuent on Iicr husband’s interment. The Morning Chrotiicle gave 
the full statement, and the Examiner acted as expounder and commentator in its best style. 

“ It is much to be desired,” said the writer, “ that the Rev. J. Tomkyns WOidd edify the 
world by the publication of his Meditations among the Tombs, The subject has already 
been handled by the moralist ” U»d florii^t ?) ; “ but we should like to see ij^also treated by 
the Churchman ; and from the sample before us, of the literary skill and clerical spirit o£ 
Mr. Tomkyns, Meditations among the Tombs from his pen would be a curiosity indeed* 
In meditating on the tombs, the thoughts that must occur to the Tomkyns* mind, must be, 
how much each hud brougtit, or should bring, into his pocket. He would look at the brick 
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grsve as worth 61. is. ; at the head and foot stones, as worth 1/. 3*. ; at arches turned 

over the saipe, as worth 1/. 14s. 6^/. ; and dt a poor man’s grave, as complete as the affection 
of a.mouming widow couUl make it, in the churchyard of the Poor Man’s Church, as bring- 
ing him in, surplice-fees included, the handsome sum of 10/. 2$.” This reminds us of a 
custom said to have been practised by newspapers ot' the olden time, with respect to the ices 
then demanded for insertions in their obituaries. The scale was something like the follow- 
ing : — For the announcement of a simple death, Ir. ; — for the death of a gentleman or lady 
much lamented, Is. 6d. ; for having the painful duty to announce the same, Us. ; for the 
death of a Ifvly who was a pattern of all Christian virtues, 2jr. 6d. ; — for taking up the pen 
with the deepest regret, in order to fulfil the painful duty of announcing the same, 3s. ; — 
for the death of a gentlchiaii who was a kind father, a devoted husband, and a blessing to 
the surrounding neighbourhood, whose funeral was conducted upon the most expensive 
scale, and who was followed by the lamentations of thousands, IOa*. O.W. Preposterous as 
this may appear, the letter of the Rev. J. Tomkyns quite equals it. But after all, the main 
error lies in the legal right which the state-clergy possess of compelling people to “ down with 
their dus£ ” in this way. The Rev. Tomkyns argued quite justly, according to the terms of his 
monopoly, when he demanded an extra fee for turning a brick arch over the grave. The 
reasen is plain ; for the brick arch would render the gnwe as good as a tomb ; and whereas 
in the case of an ordinary poor man’s burial, the ground can generally be used over again in 
less than seven years, the brick arch would not be likely to fall in for fifty years; 
nay, might probably last a century, during the whole of which time the ground-capital 
w'ould be lying dead, insteaif of the interest producing a fresh crop of fees every seven years ! 

pRAYiNo IN Churchyards, AND Staying from Church. — The friends of the Esta- 
blishment agree, by this time, with its opponents, in thinking that it was injudicious to 
raise the question as to the legiility of quoting a verse of Scripture u[)oii a tombstone. 
Otherwise, we should Jiave heard something of a subscription to reimburse the Rev. Mr. 
Breeks for the heavy costs to which the Court of Arches has put him, in bulling his attempt 
to inflict some unknown pains and penalties on a poor widow, for inviting all wanderers in 
Carisbrook churchyard to pray for the soul of her deceased husband. IJndoubtedly, the^ 
Church, which is supposed to charge highly for its prayers within doors on behalf oO^'^ 
living, is consistent in opposing these chcaj) and involuntary prayers in churchyards be- 
half of the dead. It must be very convenient to discountenance the doctrine of supplicating 
mercy for the departed, lest sinners should postpone their penitence, and hesitate to seek 
the church’s intercession while they may. As clergymen are appointed for the “ cure of 
souls,” it is natural they should regard souls that arc gone as “ past cure,” and decide uptni 
havihg nothing to do with them. Still it would be as well if they would Jay down some 
clear and distb^t lin^ by which the survivors of those who have stood in need of i)rayers 
may walk in safety through the winding paths of the hnrial-groiind, and not stumble against 
the odd corners of the church — to the equal injury of their own bones and the sacred edi- 
fice. Ic is unquestionably good to protest against popery ; but is it a less excellent thing to 
protest against protestantism, when it conics in so questionable a shape that we cannot ilis- 
tinguish its venerable form from that of persecution ? It cannot he wrong to protest against 
that which speaks with two voices, the one contradicting the other. The protestaiit esta- 
blishment thus speaks, when it contains within its doctrines much of what it most abhors 
— when it denounces us for simply obeying precepts of scripture, or lor acting upon the 
sacred lessons taught in its own book of prayers. For example, what is more decidedly re- 
pudiated amongst us than thcKoinish doctrine of absolution — of priest-pardon — of period- 
ical forgiveness to be had on paying for it? And yet, in the ** Book of Common Prayer and 
Administration of the Sacraments, and other rites and ceremonies of the Church, according 
to the use of the United Church of England and Ireland,” do we not find that the minister 
visiting the sick shall move them to make a special confession of their sins, if their con- 
sciences be troubted with any weighty matter ; and shall, after such confession, absolve them 
— the form of prayer Keing, “ Our Lord Jesus Christ, who hath left power to his church to 
absolve all smners who truly repent and believe in him, of his great mercy forgive thee thine 
offences : And by his authority committed to me, I absolve thee from all thy sins, in the 
name of,” &c. ? Little practical harm can ensue from appealing for a prayer for the dead ; but 
much may result from picturing to the minds of the living the luxury of entire absolution. 
Yet what are we to think when we see this doctrine so solemnly sanctioned as the adopted 
of the Church of England — and when we find one of the religious soc*b«l^s exulting in 
having sent forth during the past year more than a million of these prayer books, each 
containing IhiS awful misrepresentation ? We want a “ reform ” in this respect — something 
explicit, definite, distinct, like the alteration proposed in the denounced inscription — 

** DofCt pray fq** the soul of Joseph Woolfrey — it is nut a wholesome thought to pray for 
the dead ;”-~definite, distinct, and explicit, as is the other suggestion for a tombstone to be 
hereafter raised — "Pray for the feelings of the Rev. Mr. J Breeks — it is a wholesome 
thought to pray fotXhe dead.*' 

Prom the churchyard, we pass into the churchy where we do not find, the churchwarden 
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of the parish of Llanell 3 % “or his dissenting brother, of the parish of Llanon. These two un- 
orcunate VVelshinen are to be found in Carmarthen gaol ; tnitber sent, as having been guilty 
o tne crime of alisenting themselves from church I Why ; because they preferred spend* 
ing nours of divine service in the beer shop ? No. Or becahse they chose to devote 
le sabbath to field-sports or mercenary trading? No. Or because they in any way lent 
desecration of the holy day ? No. — But simply because they conscienti- 
oiisi}' differed from the tenets of the church to which they were sudlmoncd ; because, in 
short, their consciences told them that they ought to worship God in their own way. For 
us the}'' are prosecuted at the suit of the Rev. Ebenezer Morris ; and for this they are 
admonished, and adjudged to pay the costs of the action, in default of which tlfey are com- 
mitted to the common gaol. The existing statute which authorisi^s this extraordinary pro- 
ceeding, had its origin among those that were passed in the reign of Elizabeth, for the 
coercion of dissenters, who were driven to church on pain of imprisonment or transport- 
ation. About twenty years have elapsed since it was last forced into, operation. If there 
be many Morrises alive, it is plain that the first thing we must do, is to erect new prisons 
lor the non-church-goers, or lunatic asylums for the clergy. Yes, chapels must be changed 
into gaols ; and rectories converted, not intogin-palaccs (a transformation that has actually 
occurred within the walls of the city}, but into retreats for the incurably insane. .By the 
way, if this old law can be put into execution against churchwardens, why not against 
clergymen ? IIow many are there in England, to say nothing of Ireland, who never oven 
saw the pulpits from which they arc supposed to deliver homilies on the observance of 
religious duties ! If non-attendance at church be an offence ^mnishablc with the felon’s 
fate, wc ought to see a few parsons in fetters ! 

Notes OiV the Month. — To the Deity who'maketh fruitful are the firstlings offered, and 
therefore the first day of each month, and thefiri^t month of the year are dedicated to Juno. 
This is tliejamia or gate, or portal month, and is dedicated also to the two-faced god, or the 
power of prospect and retrospect. Although Romulus, in his year often months, may have 
paid little respect to the hagamana, the holy month, yet Numa Poinpilius assigned to it the 
has maintained for returns. It began the consular and the Julian year during 
thc\st 188A revolutions of the sun, and only claimed to be more established in power in 
the yAr 17.02, when England, the last of all the countries of Europe, save Sweden, to adopt 
the New Style, conformed to the general custom. It was on Thursday, the 1st day of 
January, J 801, that the imperial parliament first assembled, in honour of the union with 
Ireland, which it was then prophesied (no doubt by some repealer in prospect,} would not 
cn<lnre f or forty years. Then it was that the quarterings of France were expunged f'roip the 
arms of I^nglancl, which, according to certain matrimonial, but not very, popular rumours, are 
not unlikely to be restored. On this da)( in 1349, Edward III. revvarded .vith a spring of 
pcarhj the gallantry of F^ustace de Ribcaumont, his antagonist ; and the no less chivalrous 
Ediiiiiud Burke, was bom on the Ist of January 1730. On the second, in the year 1492, 
Ferdinand V. cxiielled the Moors from Spain, and restored internal peace to that long 
harassed nation ; what a pity that the Isabella of our day is not supported by such a Fer- 
dinand ! It was on this day, in the }ear 1727, that General Wolfe w^as born, to yield his 
brave spirit on the plains of Quebec, before he reached his 33d year, — not, we fear, the last 
.suoriliee that Caiiai a will demand of England. Ovid and Livy both died on this day, in the 
same year (a. u. Is). Cicero was born on the 3rd (b. c. i07}. Josiah Wedgewood, a 
patriot as pure, and n^ore practical, died on this day in 1795 ; in the spirit of Hamlet’s rea- 
soning, Wedgewood might have made a teapot out of the clay of Tully. On the 4th, in 
1291, Edw ard I. wrote an account of the death of Eleanor, on whose tomb, at Westminster, 
tapers burned for 200 years afterwards, and to whose memory were reared the splendid 
crosses of Waltham, Northampton, &c., still existing, and that of Charing, which has long 
ceased to exist, except as the golden sign of a great coach-office, or, as we must soon write, 
u great railway depot. On the 5th of January died Edward the CopfesSor (1006}, Charles 
the Bold (1477), and Frederick, Duke of York (fB27}. The 6th, old Chri.'i^mas-day, the 
Epiphany, twelfth night, the anniversary of the avatar of the Egyptian Isis, die new yearns 
day of tile Druids, and the Christmas-day of the Greeks and Russians, is so full of its own 
honour, that we need not record any accessary incident to make it more remarkable. The 
7tli is St. Distaff’s day ; oi^thc 7th January, more than lialf a century s^o (1785), Blanchard 
and Jefferies ^^^sscd from Shakspeare’s cliff to Guiennes in a balloon, £om which period to 
the last trip olUie Great Nassau, little progress appears to have been made in the navigation 
of the air. Galileo, on this day (1610}, discovered his Medicean stars, t{ie ^satellites of 
.. jpitcr. On this day, in 1549, Cranmer’s prayer-book was established by law, Galileo died 
on the 8th of .Taniiary, 1642, the day of St. Gudiile, to whom is dedicated the superb cathe- 
dral of Brussels. On the 9th, the funeral of Nelson was celebrated in >^0C,.and on the 
same <lay, Sir David Baird took possession of the Cape of Good Hope by capitulation, on 
the defeat of General Janssens ; in the Roman calendar, this was the agonalia, a day dedi- 
cated to the god of business. The 10th was the first day of the ancient Swedish year ; on this 



day, in 1638, Olirer CromwaU took his saatin the Souse of Commons as a member of the 
third parliament of Charles 1. The 1 1th of January was dedicated at Athens to jollification, 
and at ilome to connubial felicity ; in England, the first lottery was drawn on this day (1569), 
at the great west entrants to St. Paul’s church. Linnmus (1778), Sir H. Sloane (175^), 
Boubitliac (1762), afid Schle^l (1829), died on the 11th January. Cln the 12th, Benedict 
Biscop, the great Northumbrian instructor died ; he glazed the windows of his church of 
Jarrow ma the Tvn6, before the year 680 ; Andrew Alciati, whose ingenious JSmblrmeUa 
arc still hdmired, died also on this ds^. It was in London, and, indeed, all over 
England, a midnight at noon in 1678. The 13th is the Greek and Russian new yeai^s 
day. In Rbme, on this the ides of January, the soldiers who rallied under Romulus, 
were honoured up to fhe year 27 n. c., wnen Octavius Caesar received the name of 

Augustus on this day. It was in 1749, the birthday of Charles James Fox ; it is the 

morrow of St. Hilary ; Sir Philip Sydney was knighted on it in 1583. John Evelyn 
was born on the*'14th of January, 1654 ; the 14th is, on an average, the coldest da^ of the year; 
this is the mallard-nf^ht at All Souls’ College, Oxford ; it was the star-day of the Greeks, 
and was held propitious to the fair sex. On the J5th, in 342, died the first Christian 

hermit; the day was remarkable, in 1362, for a tremendous storm; in 1559, for the coro- 

nation of Elizabeth ; and, in 1784, for the foundation, by Sir W. Jones, of the Asiatic 
Society. Edmund Spencer died on the 16th of January, 1599; it is a day dedicated in 
the.ancient calenders, to jconcord ; the battle of St. Vincent (1780), and that of Corunna 
(1809), were fought on this day. On the 17th, Benjamin Franklin (1706), and Victor 
Alfieri (1749), were born ; ^on the night of this day, 1806, a part of Yorkshire \\as illiunincd 
by a splendid lunar rainbow. Henry VII.’s chapel was consecrated on the 18th of 
January, 1502 ; on the same day in 1486, he had married Elizabeth of York, and “joined 
the roses, red and white, together this is in Rome the festival of St. l^eter’s chair. The 
19th (1736), was the birthda}' of James W^tt, and the death of Congreve (1729). David 
Garrick in 1779, and John Howard in 1790, died'bnthc 20th of January, the daymen which, 
in 1783, Great Britain acknowledged the independence of her (then) American colonies ; 
this w^, in 1793, considered the first day of the fifth month of the French Hepublic. 3'he 
Plague broke out in Edinburgh on the 21st of January 1647, which destroyed thirty-nin^ 
fortieths of the people. On the 22d, in 1561, Lord Bacon, and in 1788, Lord Byron, 
horn. This is St. Vincent’s day, and on it the island so called was discovered. the 
23d, in 1806, died William Pitt ; and on the same day, in 1820, Edward Duke of Kent, the 
father of her Majesty the Queei>> the Royal Exchange was dedicated by Elizabeth in 1571, 
and in 1794 the Agricultural Society commenced its sittings. On the 24th, ii. c, 335, Philip 
of Maccdon was assassinated ; and a.d. 41, the career of Cains Caligula was similarly closed. 
Robert Burns was born on the 25th of January, 1795 : it is the anniversary of St. Paul’s 
conversion. On the^J6th, in 1823, died Dr. E. Jenner; had every individual who has pro- 
fited by his discovery, ofiered in gratitude a single halfpenny towarils his monument, it 
would nave outsoared the memorials of the mighty ; the great fire in the Temple occurred 
this day, in 1 679, by which the Ashtnolean Library, and its numerous and valuable coins, 
Beals, &c., were destroyed. The 27th is the day of St. John of the Golden Mouth (Chry- 
sostom) : Lady Catherine Grey died at the Tower on this day, in 1567 ; in 1719 the South 
Sea Company proposed to parliament their scheme for paying off the national debt of 
30,000,000/, sterling. Among the obits of the Latin church for the 28tii of .January, occurs 
(804), the name of Charlemagne ; Henry VIII. was born (1491), and died (J 547) on this 
day; on which day died also Sir Thomas Bodiey (1612), to whom Oxford owes so much ; 
and (1596) Sir Francis Drake, a glorious name ibr England : on this day in 1410, Thomas 
Chaucer, chief butler to the king, and son to the immortal Geoffrey, was elected speaker of 
the Commons,” as we should now say of his presentation. Mr. Angerstein, who founded the 
national collection of pictures, and beorge III., who collected the national library at the 
Museum, died on the 29th of January, the former in 1823, the latter in 1820 : Westminster 
Bridge was founded on this day in 1783, and was afterwards raised by lottery. The death 
nf Gnarles 1. (1648), distinguishes the, 30th ; on this day in 1790, was the Life-boat first 
used. On tb^ 31st, in 1606, Guy Faux (Guido Fawkes) was executed at Westminster ; it 
is also the ominous anniversUry of another act of political vengeance (in 1692), the mas- 
sacre of Glencoe. Until the horrors of the Spanish civil war, and certain recent incidents 
in Canada, had painfully dispelled the sweet illusion, we had hoped that the progress of 
intellect h^ purged that gentle weal of the great curse of the 4ark ages — murder in the 
name of political vengeance. ^ 








